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Architectural  Traditions  for  the  Photographer 

Modern  American  Architecture 

EDWARD  LEE  HARRISON 


HE  photography  of  modern  architec¬ 
ture  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  with  respect  to  style  and  pur¬ 
pose,  and  a  grouping  of  this  sort 
seems  necessary  in  order  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  subject  in  a  competent  manner. 
The  first  classification  includes  all  photographs 
intended  for  the  architect,  the  builder  and  the 
structural  engineer  of  the  building  in  question. 
These  pictures  are  technical  in  character  and 
require  special  knowledge  and  apparatus.  The 
second  group  comprises  those  pictures  intended 
for  the  tenant  or  the  owner  of  the  building,  and 
are  usually  commercial  in  their  aspect.  They 
involve  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  modern 
advertising,  and  some  salesmanship  as  well. 
The  third  section  deals  with  the  pictorial  side  of 
the  work,  and  covers  all  pictures  made  of  the 
subject  in  hand,  which  may  be  intended  for 
exhibition  and  sale.  In  this  matter  we  approach 
the  realm  of  art,  and  the  qualities  of  the  photog¬ 
rapher  become  largely  those  of  the  artist. 

In  dealing  with  the  first  group,  we  must,  above 
all  things,  consider  the  purpose  of  the  architect, 
or  builder,  in  having  the  photographs  made. 
This  is  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  reference  and 
record,  and  demands  technical  experience  and 
some  knowledge  of  building-methods.  For 
instance,  the  firm  of  Brown  and  Sharp,  Archi¬ 
tects,  desires  to  retain  a  resident-photographer  to 
cover  the  work  on  the  erection  of  a  new  twelve- 
story  hotel,  the  contract  for  which  has  just  been 
awarded  to  Going  and  Company,  General  Con¬ 
tractors.  The  photographer  retained  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  instructed  to  obtain  views  of  the  build¬ 
ing-site  before  any  work  has  been  done,  as  a 
matter  of  record,  and  to  follow  this  up  with  a 
view  made  each  v/eek  that  shows  existing  condi¬ 
tions.  These  photographs  should  include  the 


entire  premises,  usually  from  a  bird’s-eye- 
situation,  should  be  dated,  and  must  possess 
extremely  sharp  definition. 

Very  frequently,  such  pictures  are  the  deciding 
evidence  in  a  court  of  law,  when  litigation  results 
from  collapse,  lack  ot  proper  survey,  or  failure 
to  perform  the  contract  on  time.  They  are  also 
invaluable  in  the  case  of  steel-framing,  which  is 
afterward  encased  in  fireproof-tile,  or  steel-bars 
encased  in  concrete,  and  are  the  sole  record  of 
the  proper  placing  of  these  items  when  the  work 
is  completed. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  writer  was  enabled,  by 
the  exhibition  of  a  series  of  vest-pocket  pictures 
made  of  a  defective  wall  before  and  after  a  certain 
accident,  to  hold  harmless  his  client,  who  might 
otherwise  have  suffered  severe  penalties.  On  the 
afternoou  of  the  day  preceding  the  accident,  the 
writer,  supervising  the  construction  of  a  tall 
building,  noticed  signs  of  weakness  in  the  wall 
adjoining  the  property,  this  wall  was  of  brick, 
and  very  poorly  constructed.  Several  pictures 
were  made  with  a  high-class  vest-pocket  instru¬ 
ment,  and  orders  were  issued  to  the  contractor  to 
cease  excavation  and  brace  the  wall.  That  night, 
the  contractor,  believing  that  the  precaution 
advised  was  needless,  continued  the  excavation 
down  alongside  the  wall,  preparatory  to  casting 
concrete  early  in  the  morning.  He  could  then 
laugh  at  the  inspector’s  fears,  incidentally  saving 
himself  a  considerable  sum.  At  six  o’clock  the 
next  morning  the  entire  wall  and  part  of  the 
building  adjoining  fell  into  the  excavation. 
Probably  a  hundred  views  were  made  of  the 
wreck,  ranging  from  14  x  17  plates  to  postage- 
stamp  “movie”  films.  But  they  were  all  made 
after  the  accident.  The  pictures  which  protected 
the  architect  and  his  client  from  a  heavy  damage- 
suit,  were  the  ones  made  before  the  collapse. 
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If  tlie  photographer  is  a  good  salesman,  he  can 
generally  “kill  several  birds  with  one  stone,” 
hy  selling  the  views  made  for  the  architeet  to  the 
contractor  as  well.  I’rohably.  the  general  con¬ 
tractor  will  want  a  complete  set,  and  the  various 
sul)-contractors  and  material  men  will  be  glad  to 
get  views  that  feature  their  various  lines.  The 
structural  engineer  will  retiuire  views  that  show 
the  steel-frame  of  the  building,  made  inthe  various 
stages  before  it  is  encased  in  fireproofing;  and  the 
reinforced  concrete  concerns  are  compelled  to 
obtain  such  records  in  their  own  interest,  as  this 
work  is  concealed  after  the  concrete  is  cast. 

As  an  example  of  what  photograph\-  ma\'  mean 
to  the  structural  engineer,  we  may  cite  the  case 
of  the  (^ucl)ec  bridge  colla])se.  The  first  collapse 
occure(l  \\ hen  the  cantilever  on  the  approach- 
I)icrs  gave  wa>’  in  a  wind-storm,  killing  nearly  a 
lumdred  men.  and  entailing  a  loss  of  half  a  million 
<lollars.  The  engineer  in  charge  of  the  erection- 
designs  was  held  criminally  liable.  He  was 
])ositive  that  his  design  was  safe,  and  asserted 
his  belief  that  not  all  of  the  stetd-stays  were 
anchored.  lie  eveJi  marked  on  the  ])lans  the 
ones  he  believcil  were  loose.  'I'he  daily  record- 
photograi)hs  were  ])r()ducetl,  and  his  contention 
was  u])held,  even  to  the  correct  desigTiation  of 
the  sta>'s  left  slack.  These  had  allowed  the 
span  to  sway,  and  eventually'  collapse.  By  means 
of  these  records,  the  engineer  was  savc(l  from  a 
very  unpleasaTit  situation.  A  sunilar  case  oc¬ 
curred  when  the  center-span,  a  elu-Dinc-steel 
double-truss  of  one  thousand  feet  in  length,  cost¬ 
ing  a  million  dollars,  slii)pcd  as  it  was  being  hoisted 
and  fell  into  the  chaTinel,  a  total  loss,  d'hc  cx[)erts 
figured,  and  the  superintendents  consulted,  but 
no  reason  couhl  be  assigned  for  the  fall  thereof, 
until  some  one  remembere<l  the  motion-picture 
man — and  then  the  cause  stt)od  clearly  revcalc<l. 
A  cast  roller-l)earing  at  one  corner  had  fractured, 
anil  the  heel  of  the  truss,  striking  the  slanting 
surface  of  the  shoe  beneath,  had  swung  clear  of 
the  hoist ing-liid<s,  allowing  all  of  the  weight  to 
come  on  the  other  three  corners  of  the  structure, 
which  slowly  folded  iij)  and  collajised.  The  fault 
was  remedied  in  the  next  attemjit,  and  the  new 
sjian  was  hoisted  successfully. 

Bcgarding  photographic  apiiaratus,  the  best 
is  none  too  good.  The  exacting  nature  of  the 
work  tests  even  the  best  of  modern  lenses,  and 
the  number  of  trying  situations  that  the  Imilding- 
trades  offer  is  a  source  of  marvel  and  perplexity 
to  the  lieginner,  at  least.  Most  prominent  among 
specialties  in  this  work  is  the  use  of  the  wide- 
angle  lens.  There  are  ca.ses  where  an  angle  of 
90  degrees  falls  short  of  the  rc(|uiremcnts.  The 
narrow  street,  with  a  tall  building  on  the  other 
side,  is  the  source  of  much  photograj)hic  difficulty; 


and  the  desire  of  the  builder  to  have  the  entire 
floor  area  shown  from  a  ])oint  on  its  surface  has 
driven  many  a  ho])eful  disciple  of  the  lens  and 
shutter  to  desj)air. 

For  the  superintendent,  or  for  the  man  who  but 
partly  covers  the  buildiug-oj)erations,  a  first- 
class  vest-pocket  camera  will  be  very  usefid, 
esj)ecially  if  the  focus  is  short  comijared  to  the 
size  of  the  film.  But  for  serious  work,  a  plate 
and  cut-film  ouffit  of  fair  size  and  with  all  known 
aftachments  is  required.  This  should  have,  by 
all  means,  an  extensive  rising-front,  a  s\\ing- 
back,  a  double-extension  and  a  dro])-bed  for 
wide-angle  work,  and  shonld  be  eipiipiied  with  a 
first-class  convertible  lens  of  three  foci,  a  good 
wide-angle  lens  with  fair  sjieed,  and  a  telei)hoto 
objective  of  \  ariable  magnification,  adjusted  with 
precision.  The  latter  is  in  constant  demand  for 
details  otherwise  inaccessible.  Then,  two  ray- 
screens,  let  us  say  three  and  ten  times,  aiul  a  good 
pinhole-lens  for  certain  ^•ery  exacting  wide-angle 
work,  and  a  lieavy  tri])od  com])lete  the  outfit. 

Regarding  the  second  classification — pictures 
iidendcd  for  sale  to  the  owner  and  tenant  of  the 
building — the  matter  jiresents  a  slightly  different 
])hase.  'I'hese  ])ictures  are,  as  a  rule,  intended  to 
ex])loit  the  building,  or  the  coidents  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  arc  of  a  commercial  nature  rather  than 
a  technical  one.  In  other  words,  more  attention 
must  be  jiaid  to  the  ai)i)earance  of  the  photo¬ 
graph;  and  yet  these  are  not  intended,  usually, 
to  be  works  of  art.  They  are  to  lie  used,  in  many 
cases,  for  news])a|)er-  or  fine  catalog-rejjroduc- 
tion;  and,  hence,  they  are  generally  reipiired  to  be 
very  shar|),  although  there  are  some  notalile 
excejitious  to  this  rule  arising  from  the  desires  of 
clients  who  have  some  perception  of  the  artistic, 
and  for  certain  six'cial  lines  of  sale. 

.V  good  book  on  advertising  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  library  of  the  jihotographer.  as 
well  as  somi'  instruction  in  the  gentle  art  of 
salesmanshi]).  If  he  cannot  sell  his  own  product, 
he  has  the  less  chance  to  ])roduc-e  work  which  will 
assist  his  client.  Show-window  ])hotograj)hy, 
interiors  and  bird's-eye  ])crsi)cctivc.s  arc  among 
tlu'  sjx'cialties  rc(|uirc<l  in  this  class  of  work.  .\n 
occasional  “Hicr”  into  night-])hotography  must 
also  be  made,  and  rainy-day,  mooidight  effects 
and  other  complications  have  to  lie  dealt  with. 
There  seems  to  lie  no  limit  to  the  fertile  imagina¬ 
tion  of  a  first-class  advertising-man,  and  the 
])hotogra[iher  must  keeji  pace  with  him. 

One  item  must  be  added  to  the  ec|uipment  of 
the  artist  who  hopes  to  excel  in  the  jihotography 
of  modern  architecture,  from  the  advertising- 
standpoint — that  is  a  speed-lens  of  great  aperture 
and  fine  corrections.  Fossibly,  it  were  better  to 
have  two,  a  fully  corrected  objective  of  the  finest 
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possible  kind,  and  a  seini-achroinatie  or  other 
soft-t'oeiis  lens  for  those  pictures  oeeasionally 
demanded  by  the  advertiser  wlio  i)ossesses  artistic 
taste. 

Flaslilight-photography  must  be  liandled, 
street-scenes  that  show  traflic  in  front  of  the 
buildings  made,  and  in  fact  the  liigh-class  j)hotog- 
rajiher  who  exjtects  to  please  tlie  builder  and  tlie 
tenant  must  have  tlie  legendary  (|ualifications 
of  the  King  of  the  Diemons,  who  was  reimted  to 
be  able  to  take  any  form  and  assume  any  role  in 
earth,  heaven  or  sea,  with  equal  facility. 

The  Pictorial  Side  of  the  Work 

Here  we  approach  the  domain  of  Art.  A\e 
have  shown  before  how  the  work  must  be  handled 
to  be  of  practieal  advantage  to  the  technical 
client.  We  will  now  endeavor  to  suggest  its 
pictorial  possibilities,  d'hese  opportunities  em¬ 
brace  a  wide  field,  being,  in  fact,  limited  only  by 
the  imaginative  jiowers  of  the  artist.  The  very 
fact  that  the  subjects  themselves  have  been 
designed  largely  with  regard  to  beauty  of  mass 
and  detail  favors  the  production  of  works  of  art 
in  their  representation.  The  problem  largely 
resolves  itself  into  one  of  selection,  favoix'd,  on 
the  one  hand,  b.\'  tlie  circumstance  above  men¬ 
tioned,  and  hindered,  on  the  other,  by  certain 
fixed  ecinations,  such  as  undesirable  surround¬ 
ings,  disadvantage  of  jiosition,  or  point  of  \'iew, 
direction  of  light  and  color  of  materials. 

It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  atteinjit  the  iiroduetion 
of  a  picture  of  a  beautiful  building  of  great 
height,  situated  on  one  of  our  narrow  uptown 
streets,  d'he  wide-angle  lens  will  impress  the 
complete  building  on  the  jilate;  but  the  wide- 
angle  lens  is  far  from  being  an  artistic  tool.  And 
a  building  designed  in  the  st\le  of  sunny  Sjiain, 
but  so  faced  that  the  sun  never  falls  u|)on  its 
fai^ade,  is  another  jiroblem.  True,  the  designer 
should  have  known  better;  but  that  is  not  to  the 
present  point.  And  a  building  faced  with  bright, 
yellow  bricks,  although  otherwise  in  ])ossession 
of  good  health,  is  one  more  affliction  to  the  artist, 

^  et,  the  photograjiher  can  command  certain 
latitude  in  his  work,  fn  the  first  jilace,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  include  the  entire  structure  in  the 
])icture:  and,  in  many  cases,  it  is  undesirable  to 
do  so.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  building  be 
rendered  in  full  sunlight,  or  even  that  sliari)  detail 
be  obtained.  Although  the  soft-focus  lens  is  a 
much-abused  instrument,  it  has  many  ])ictorial 
l)ossibilities  when  used  with  discrimination, 
M  any  unusual  effects  are  at  command.  The 
artist  has  jjoetic  license,  and  ‘•hould  not  hesitate 
to  ‘‘fake”,  as  the  layman  terms  it,  without  limit. 
i\Ianij)nlation  of  lighting,  negative  anif  print  are 
all  j)art  of  his  trade.  Sunset-effects,  moonlight- 


scenes,  snow,  fog,  rain  and  ice  have  all  been 
worked  into  architectural  ])hotography. 

Possibly,  the  greatest  single  attribute  an  archi¬ 
tectural  composition  can  ])0ssess  is  atmosi>here. 
If  the  subject  be  in  sunlight,  it  should  viltrate 
with  light.  If  in  shadow,  the  sense  of  coolness 
should  be  felt.  Here  the  imagination  must  be 
given  rein.  The  mechanical  photographer  sees 
only  the  cold  stones  or  the  colored  tiles.  The 
artist,  gazing  beyond  the  surface,  visions  the 
sweating  toilers  in  the  burning  kilns  and  the 
(luarries  scorching  in  the  sun,  sees  the  ])nrpose 
of  the  designer  in  bringing  the  two  together,  and 
dreams,  one  ])icture  j)assing  to  another,  until 
his  subject  has  crystallised. 

Jolm  Rnskin,  the  most  j)oetic  of  our  architec¬ 
tural  writers,  had  yet  a  sound  sense  of  the  practi¬ 
cal.  A  study  of  his  works  cannot  fail  to  stimulate 
the  imagination  and  imj)rove  the  work  of  any 
architectural  j)hotogra])her. 

‘‘Better  the  rudest  work,  which  tells  a  story  or 
records  a  fact,”  says  Kuskin,  “tliaii  the  richest 
without  meaning.” 

‘‘The  power  of  architecture  lies  in  the  measure 
of  its  light  and  shade,  d'he  artist  niTist  learn  to 
work  in  shadow — masses,  not  in  lines.  Conceive 
the  subject  as  it  will  be,  when  the  dawn  lights  it 
and  the  dusk  leaves  it;  when  its  stcjnes  will  be 
hot  and  its  crannies  cool — when  the  lizarils  will 
bask  in  the  one.  and  the  birds  nest  in  the  other.” 

The  divisions  of  architecture  with  regard  to 
])uri)ose,  as  given  b\-  Rnskin,  may  serve  to  clarify 
our  vision  somewhat.  In  the  first  class  he  rightly 
l)laces  those  buildings  devoted  to  worship.  Eccle¬ 
siastical  architecture  has  always  afforded  a  gener¬ 
ous  field  for  the  i)ictorial  worker,  on  account  of 
the  wealth  of  material  offered,  and  its  (|nality. 
Possibly,  the  most  famous  buildings  in  the  world 
are  of  a  religions  nature.  The  keynote  of  this 
style  is  dignity,  and  frank  treatment  and  natural 
balance  of  light  and  shade  are  essential. 

The  second  division  coni])rises  memorial  build¬ 
ings,  such  as  military  and  national  monuments, 
as  well  as  (private  mausoleums.  This  group  must 
be  handled  with  solemnity,  and  evening-scenes, 
night-scenes,  and  (piiet  atmospheric  effects  have 
been  acceptably  worked  out. 

The  third  groui>  includes  public  buildings  not 
before  classed,  and  it  is  here  that  the  greatest 
latitude  is  r)ffered.  There  is  scarcely  an  effect 
which  has  not  been  successfnlly  tried,  at  some 
time  or  another;  but  the  general  rule — full  sun¬ 
light  and  cris])  shadows — is  hard  to  excel.  The 
|)ower  of  the  design  generally  resides  in  its  cast 
shadows,  and  these  must  be  made  to  speak  with 
authority. 

In  the  fourth  section  we  find  military  architec¬ 
ture,  such  as  forts,  barracks,  armories  and  niili- 
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tary  schools.  These  huiklings  are  usually 
designed  along  severe  and  massive  lines,  and  their 
representation  should  be  carried  out  accordingly. 
Some  of  the  most  effective  portrayals  of  this 
class  of  work  have  been  rainy-day  effects,  and 
stormy-sky  backgrounds.  Once  we  saw  a  late 
evening  representation  of  a  military  school  in 
a  cold  gray  monotone,  which  had  great  j)ower. 

In  the  last  classification,  Ruskin  places  the 
dwellings  of  men,  and  with  this  branch  of  photog¬ 
raphy  we  will  not  now  concern  ourselves.  It  is, 
as  a  rule,  far  inferior  in  pictorial  possibilities  to 
the  other  divisions. 

We  have  named  the  first  consideration,  for 
the  artistic  portrayal  of  architecture,  as  atmos¬ 
phere.  Possibly,  the  second  is  massing  of  light 
and  shade,  and  the  third  beauty  of  outline. 
The  rules  of  composition — principality,  balance 
and  perspective — must  be  rigidly  observed.  The 
latter  subject  is  possibly  more  important  in 
architectural  photography  than  in  any  other  sub¬ 
ject,  on  account  of  the  complex  nature  of  the  lines 
involved.  Especially,  if  interiors  are  attempted, 
the  subject  of  perspective  is  hard  to  handle.  The 
painter  can  modify  a  forced  viewpoint,  and  humor 
the  unruly  lines;  but  the  photographer  lias  no 
such  remedy.  He  must  use  them  as  they  are,  or 
eliminate  them  entirely.  A  panorama  is  not  a 
picture,  and  possibly  more  failures  may  be 
charged  to  attempting  to  include  too  much  in 
the  picture  than  any  other  one  cause. 

As  before  stated,  the  problem  becomes  one  of 


selection,  and  sometimes  the  choice  is  a  hard  one. 
We  will  say  that  the  subject  in  hand  is  a  large 
public  building.  Better  far  to  pick  out  the  most 
telling  accent  on  the  fa^-ade,  and  render  it  authori¬ 
tatively,  than  to  make  a  weak  attempt  to  include 
tlie  whole  front,  with  forced  perspective  and  an 
utter  lack  of  principality.  Color  must  be  con¬ 
sidered,  even  in  monotone.  The  rendition  of 
the  various  textures  and  colorings  of  a  first- 
class  modern  building  is  no  light  task.  The  best 
of  modern  lenses,  a  whole  battery  of  color- 
filters,  and  the  finest  of  sensitised  material  are 
re(|uired,  as  well  as  a  thorough  study  of  the 
authorities  on  the  subject.  The  sky  can  be  set 
out  from  the  building,  the  roof  from  the  walls, 
and  the  wall-ornament  jjicked  out  from  its 
ground-color,  if  the  proper  filters  are  used  with 
the  proper  jjlates,  in  an  intelligent  manner. 

But  the  public  sometimes  demands  more.  In 
this  case,  the  1)rush  must  aid  the  lens,  and  a 
carefully  colored  enlargement,  in  a  quiet  key,  has 
won  many  a  competition,  and  pleased  many  an 
artistic  client.  Color-i)hotography  is  yet  in  its 
infancy;  and  the  hand-colored  enlargement, 
done  with  taste  and  skill,  is  still  the  most 
practical  expression  when  color  is  required.  But 
the  day  will  come  when  our  future  artists  will 
look  upon  our  work  even  as  we  upon  the  first 
crude  efforts  of  the  inventors  of  photograj)hy. 
Yet,  if  we  handle  well  the  tools  we  have,  our 
work  will  deserve  recognition,  and  our  pictures 
will  live  to  our  credit  always. 


The  Answer  of  the  Hundredth  Man 


SK  the  question,  “What  do  you 
sell.^’’  of  a  hundred  photographers 
and  ninety-nine  of  them  will  answer 
“Photographs.”  This  is  the  answer 
given  by  the  hundredth  man:  “I 
sell  sentiment,”  he  states,  “I  sell  an  idea,  a  hope, 
a  vision,  a  comfort;  I  sell  beauty,  longing,  love 
and  friendship;  I  sell  tenderness  and  sympathy 
and  human  relations. 

“The  most  successful  clothing-salesman  does 
not  attempt  to  sell  a  man  a  palm-beach  suit. 
He  sells  him  coolness  and  comfort  for  the  hot 
days  which  are  to  come.  The  most  successful 
optometrist  does  not  attempt  to  sell  a  man  a 
pair  of  spectacles.  No  man  ever  wanted  a  pair  of 
spectacles.  He  sells  him  good  vision,  freedom 
from  headaches.  The  most  successful  shoe- 
salesman  does  not  try  to  sell  a  man  shoes.  He 
sells  him  foot-comfort,  freedom  from  aching 
arches,  burning  bunions  or  painful  corns.  It 
is  not  the  article  that  the  most  successful  mer¬ 


chant  stresses ;  it  is  the  happiness  which  will  arise 
from  the  possession  of  any  particular  thing. 

“So  I  do  not  sell  pictures.  Of  course,  pictures 
are  what  I  deliver,  and  money  what  I  take  in 
exchange  for  them,  but  my  effort  is  not  to  sell  the 
thing,  but  that  for  which  the  thing  stands,  that 
which  comes  from  the  possession  of  it.  In  my 
advertising  I  direct  my  appeal,  not  to  the  cupidity 
of  those  who  might  be  interested  in  getting  the 
greatest  amount  of  surface  of  photograph  and 
mount  for  the  least  number  of  dollars.  Nor  yet 
flo  I  appeal  to  the  human  tlesire  to  get  something 
for  nothing,  by  attempting  to  persuade  a  prospect 
that  in  my  studio  and  mine  alone  can  she  get  the 
greatest  amount  of  art  for  the  least  amount  of 
money.  Instead,  I  stress  the  advantages  of 
having  a  photograph  made.  To  those  who  have 
parents  I  address  my  talk  along  familiar  but  no 
less  potent  lines  of  filial  love.  We  all  love  our 
fathers  and  mothers.  We  all  hope  to  keep  them 
with  us  for  many,  many  years.  When  they  have 
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gone  the  final  step  of  the  journey,  we  hH)k  l)ack 
nj)on  tlie  days  when  they  were  ours.  If  we  liave  a 
fine  pieture  of  ‘Dad’  as  he  was  when  he  was 
healthy  and  hap])>',  or  ‘Mom’  as  she  was  when  we 
were  just  growing  u]),  we  get  a  great  deal  of  real 
joy  in  just  h)oking  at  them. 

“1  inherited  my  husiness  from  my  father.  In 
my  rece])t ion-room  is  a  life-size,  oil-tinted  plioto- 
grai)h  of  the  founder  of  my  tnisiness.  I  honestly 
find  his  ])icttired  faee  an  ins])iration,  and  I  see  to 
it  tliat  my  customers  never  forget  that  the  name 
over  the  door  is  two  generations  old  and  that  the 
intlnenee  of  tlie  first  of  ns  still  holds  sway.  And 
many  and  man>'  are  the  fathers  anil  mothers  that 
younger  sitters  have  lironght  to  me,  intlneneed, 
I  verily  believe,  by  nothing  more  difficidt  for  me 
to  ])nt  into  their  minds  than  my  own  joy  in  this 
faitid’ul  rejiresentation  of  the  ‘Dad’  I  loved. 

“Mothers  can  be  sold  things  for  their  chililren 
that  they  won’t  buy  for  themselves.  ‘Keep  your 
babies  always  with  you,  even  while  they  grow  iij)’ 
is  a  far  more  potent  sales-argument  for  baby- 
jiictures  than  mere  pride  in  baby’s  pulchritude. 
Selling  a  mother  a  group  of  herself  and  her 
cliildren  to  send  to  Grandma  and  Grandpa  for  the 
ohl  home  is  forty  times  easier  than  selling  her  a 
pliotograph  of  a  group  to  have  around  the  house. 
‘Keep  her  with  you  in  the  graduation  dress — 
keep  him  with  you  in  his  cadet  uniform’  is  a  more 
powerful  appeal  to  a  father  than  advertising  ‘good 
photograi)hs  of  your  girl  and  boy,  so  and  so  many 
dollars  per  dozen.’  Father  isn’t  interested  in 
■phoioijraphs.  He  is  interested  in  his  young  hojie- 
fnl.  Sell  the  sentiment,  not  the  thing;  it’s  easier 
and  far  more  profitable. 

“When  jieople  get  married  about  the  first 
thing  they  think  of  is  a  picture.  Why?  Because 
they  visualize  a  long  life  together  and  want  to 
look  liack  and  see  themselves  as  they  were  the 
ilay  they  began  it.  Brides,  jierhaps,  have  feminine 
Ijride  in  their  beauty  in  the  wedding  gown,  or  the 
style  of  the  gown,  but  there  is  usually  that  senti¬ 
ment  of  wishing  to  jireserve  for  their  later  years 
their  appearance  on  what  they  regard  as  their 
happiest  day.  .Vll  photograjihers  know  this,  yet 
comparatively  few  realize  that  what  is  true  then 


is  true  on  anniversaries  of  a  wedding.  To  send  a 
letter  to  a  couple  married  ten  years  ago,  who  were 
photographed  in  my  studio,  is  easy.  To  talk  in 
that  letter  about  the  photograph  I  want  to  make, 
its  style,  price,  artistry,  is  foolish.  I  direct  such  a 
letter  wholly  to  sentiment;  I  ask  them  to  re¬ 
member,  not  the  picture  I  made,  but  the  picture 
for  which  tliey  sat  ten  years  ago.  And  1  suggest 
a  new  one  on  this  tenth  anniversary;  1  talk  about 
their  interest  in  comparing  the  jjictures,  and  I  let 
price  and  style  severely  alone.  In  other  words,  I 
sell  them  sentimental  values  in  a  new  photo¬ 
graph;  they  .sell  themselves  style  and  jirices  when 
they  Come  down  to  be  pictured. 

‘"A  most  jirofitable  department  of  my  business 
is  the  making  of  photographic  miniatures.  I  get 
fifty  dollars  each  for  them,  and  they  are  real 
works  of  art.  But  I  never  sell  them  as  such.  I 
get  a  great  many  orders  regardless  of  the  high 
price,  simply  on  the  sentimental  value  of  the  little 
colored  photograph.  Sentiment — it  is  one  of  the 
great  moving  s]n'ings  of  humanity.  The  jjhotog- 
ra])her  wh(>  does  not  realize  that  in  its  power  of 
ap|)eal  lies  his  greatest  sales-argument  is  over¬ 
looking  a  great  deal  of  business.  I  am  well  aware 
that  many  ijhotographers  follow  the  well-beaten 
path  of  trade  and  direct  all  their  advertising,  both 
printed  and  verbal,  to  quality,  to  artistry,  to 
conveuienc'e  of  location,  ease  and  speed  of  making 
the  j)ictnre,  promjitness  of  delivery  and  so  on. 
They  are  competing  in  the  open  market  with  silk 
and  jewelry,  talking-machine  records  and  gloves, 
motor-cars  and  toilet-])rej)aration.s,  all  sold  by  the 
same  methods.  That  they  succeed  is  true;  but 
how  much  of  the  success  is  in  sjiite  of,  rather  than 
because  of,  their  methods  I  could  not  say.  I  do 
say,  however,  and  most  enqihatically.  that  the 
most  lasting,  the  most  growing  and  the  most 
profitable  success  is  foundeil  ujion  selling,  not  the 
photograph,  but  the  sentiment  for  which  it  stands, 
the  love  which  it  evokes,  the  jileasant  memory 
which  it  recalls.” 

This  was  the  answer  of  the  hundredth  man. 
Are  you  such,  or  is  your  number  somewhere  from 
one  to  ninety-nine?  M  hat  is  your  answer? 

Stinlio-Liuhf. 
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The  Pleasure  of  Stereoscopic  Photography 

LLOYD  W.  DUNNING 


eight  years  ago,  I  became  in- 
ed  witli  the  “pliotographic 
Living  as  I  was,  at  that 
on  the  edge  of  a  small  lake 
Jackson,  Michigan,  it  would 
seem  only  natural  that  I  would  wish  to  record 
some  of  the  beautiful  scenery  which  abounds 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  Money  was  a  very 
scarce  thing  with  me  at  that  time,  as  there  were 
not  many  ways  to  earn  ready  cash  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Finally,  though,  after  a  period  of  time,  I 
had  saved  enough  to  make  a  beginning. 

My  first  equipment  consisted  of  a  No.  0 
Brownie  camera,  a  cheap  printing-frame,  and 
an  old,  red  oil-lamp  from  a  motor-boat.  I  ex¬ 
posed  my  first  roll  of  film  with  great  care,  fol¬ 
lowing,  as  closely  as  I  could,  the  directions  set 
forth  in  the  instruction-book.  With  the  aid  of 
a  lady  living  near  us,  who  had  had  some  pre¬ 
vious  experience  in  the  developing  and  printing 
of  films,  my  first  roll  was  developed.  With  the 
crude  equipment  we  possessed,  you  can  imagine 
what  a  job  it  was.  In  a  few  minutes,  however, 
the  pictures  began  to  appear,  to  my  delight. 

The  developing  concluded,  the  film  was  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  hypo,  and  later  washed  in  rnn- 
ning  water.  This  done,  it  was  suspended  from 
a  shelf,  by  means  of  a  pin,  to  dry.  The  next  day 
the  prints  were  made,  which  I  later  exhibited  to 
my  friends  with  great  pride.  Since  that  time,  I 
have  made  many  hundreds  of  pictures  with  the 
single-lens  camera.  I  was  confronted  with  many 


disappointments;  but,  after  all,  the  hard  and 
rocky  path  of  experience  is  the  best  teacher. 

However,  a  while  ago  I  was  bitten  by  a  differ¬ 
ent  species  of  “photographic  insect.”  It  was 
then  that  I  began  to  take  interest  in  stereoscojiic 
photography.  It  seems  to  me  very  odd  indeed, 
that  this  interesting  and  beautiful  branch  of 
photography  is  not  more  popular.  For  the  per¬ 
son  who  loves  and  revels  in  the  beauties  of  na¬ 
ture,  there  is  nothing  tliat  can  approach  the 
stereo-camera.  Past  events  can  be  enjoyed  over 
again,  as  many  times  as  desired,  and  scenes  far 
removed  from  your  present  aliode  can  be  viewed 
with  almost  as  much  pleasure  as  if  you  had  really 
stepped  back  into  the  past. 

The  single-lens  camera  gives  one  a  picture  of 
but  two  dimensions,  length  and  height.  The 
stereo-camera  gives  one  three — length,  height, 
and  depth.  This  latter  dimension  is  not  evi¬ 
dent,  however,  until  the  picture  is  viewed  through 
the  stereoscope.  It  is  this  apparent  depth  to 
the  picture,  that  makes  it  so  realistic.  The  true 
perspective  is  restored,  and  one  views  the  scene 
as  the  eye  saw  it. 

After  people  have  seen,  and  admired  some  of 
my  large  collection  of  stereographs,  and  have 
seen  also  the  camera  with  which  they  were 
made,  they  invariably  ask,  “Why  do  you  make 
two  pictures  of  the  same  view?  Can’t  you  make 
a  single  picture,  make  two  prints,  and  nionnt 
them  side  by  side?”  The  reason  this  question 
is  asked  so  often  is  because  the  two  jiictures 
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seem  to  he  identical.  I  say  seem,  because  in  In  ordinary  ])hotogTa])liy,  tlie  camerist  tries 
reality  they  are  different.  A  close  .serntiny  will  to  obliterate  too  niucli  detail.  It  is  confusing 
reveal  this  infinitesimal  diff’ercTice.  to  the  eye,  and  makes  the  i)icture  a  j)uzzling 

Take  for  example  picture  No.  1,  “The  Outlet  mass  of  light  and  shadow.  In  stereoscopic  work, 

of  the  Lake.”  In  the  picture,  on  the  right,  will  detail  is  rather  desirable.  Of  course,  the  finished 

be  noticed  on  the  far  shore,  to  the  right  of  the  [iicture  may  be  as  confusing  to  the  naked  eye  as 

young  lady's  back,  a  small  stick  of  wood  jjartly  an  ordinary  single  photograph,  but,  slij)  this 

hanging  in  the  water.  In  the  ijicture  on  the  i)icture  into  the  stereoscope.  Ah!  what  a  change, 

left  the  stick  cannot  lie  seen.  This  proves  that  I  he  mass  of  detail  is  no  longer  confusing.  E\’ery 

the  two  pictures  are  different.  The  reason  for  leaf,  twig  and  tree  stands  out  in  bold  relief,  just 

this  is  as  follows.  The  stereo-camera  is  jiro-  as  flic  ei/e  saiv  it  in  its  natural  state. 

vided  with  two  lenses,  a])proximately  three  inches  This  point  is  well  illustrated  in  picture  No. 


THE  HILL-CLIMI5 
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apart.  It  is  manifest  then,  that  one  ])icture  is 
made  at  a  ditferent  angle  from  the  otluT.  When 
looking  at  an  object,  each  eye  forms  a  separate 
image  in  its  respective  retina,  d'hese  images 
arc  slightly  different,  due  to  the  fact  that  each 
eye  gazes  at  the  object  from  a  diff'ercut  angle. 
If  one  closes  one  e.\'e,  all  sense  of  depth  and  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  object  is  lost. 

d'his  is  exactly  the  princi|)le  of  the  stereo- 
camera.  It  makes  two  sejiarate  pictures  from 
a  slightly  ditferent  angle,  just  the  same  as  the 
eyes  form  two  sejiarate  images.  The  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  two  jiictures  gives  the  impression  of 
dejith.  When  one  looks  at  the  double  picture 
through  the  stereoscope,  the  eyes  merge  them  in¬ 
to  one,  giving  the  same  imjiression  as  if  one  were 
gazing  at  the  real  object.  Trom  this  it  will  be 
seen  that  two  prints  made  from  a  negative  made 
with  a  single-lens  camera,  cannot  give  the  desired 
result.  The  pictures  must  be  ditferent. 


“The  Hill-climb”.  The  tree  anil  bushes  in  the 
foreground,  at  the  left,  ajipear  rather ■  confus¬ 
ing  to  the  naked  eye.  A  iewed  through  the 
stereoscope,  this  confusion  is  no  longer  evident, 
d'he  tree  and  shrubs  apjiear  separated,  and  in 
their  projier  ])ositions.  The  hill  itself  appears 
nearer  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  scene  is  so 
realistic  that  in  imagination  one  can  hear  the 
roar  of  the  ascending  motor,  and  the  applause, 
shouts  and  comment  of  the  crowd. 

Although  detail  is  rather  necessary,  do  not 
mistake  my  meaning  with  regard  to  it.  It  is 
not  a  good  idea  to  make  a  picture  from  “any  old 
angle”  and  leave  the  stereoscope  to  separate  the 
mass  of  detail,  because  all  sorts  of  detail  do  not 
make  even  a  good  stereoscopic  picture.  Just  as 
much  care  and  judgment  must  be  used  in  select¬ 
ing  a  point  of  view  for  a  stereoscopic  picture 
as  with  the  single-lens  camera.  The  best  re¬ 
sults  are  to  be  obtained  in  stereoscopic  work. 
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THE  OLD  PIER 


where  there  is  some  object  close  in  tlie  foregToiind. 
When  such  a  picture  is  viewed  tlirougli  the  stereo¬ 
scope,  the  eye  readily  perceives  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  foreground  and  the  background,  thus 
making  the  picture  much  more  impressive. 

Sharp  focus  is  an  absolute  necessity.  Such 
things  as  soft-focus  lenses,  etc.,  are  absolutely 
of  no  use  whatever  in  the  stereo-camera.  The 
focus  must  be  just  as  sharp  in  the  background 
as  it  is  in  the  foreground.  When  one  takes  a 
walk,  or  a  ride  through  the  country,  one  sees 
distant  objects  just  as  sliarply  as  near  ones,  un¬ 
less  the  day  be  hazy.  The  idea  must  be  borne 
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in  mind  constantly  that  a  stereo-picture  must 
lie  made  to  look  as  nearly  like  the  real  view  as 
possible.  This  can  be  accomplished  properly 
only  by  a  universal  focus.  This  is  done  easily 
by  focusing  the  camera  at  some  short  distance, 
such  as  twenty-five  feet,  and  stopping  down. 

I  consider  an  anastigmat  lens  better  for  stereo- 
work  than  a  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  because  of  its 
sharp  focusing-qualities.  It  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cidt  to  get  a  sharp  focus  on  the  edges  and  middle 
of  a  picture  at  the  same  time  with  a  rectilinear 
lens,  unless  a  small  stop  is  used.  With  an  an¬ 
astigmat  lens,  an  image  can  be  obtained  that  is 
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e(.|ually  shar[)  all  o^'el^  at  the  largest  stop  open¬ 
ing.  In  other  words,  an  anastiginat  lens  gives 
one  that  desirable  ipialily,  ''Flatness  of  Field.” 

,\.ll  the  illustrations  that  acconi|)any  this  article 
were  made  with  a  Stereo-Kodak,  model  No.  1. 
eqnip])etl  with  two  F/7.7  anastiginat  lenses. 
Its  fastest  speed  t)f  the  shutter  is  t  KIO  of  a 
sec-ond,  which  1  consider  anqile  for  stereo-work. 
I  have  never  >'et  had  occasion  to  use  this  sliced. 

A  level  camera  is  another  important  feature 
in  stereoscopic  work,  d’his  is  es])eeially  trni'  in 
pictures  where  there  is  a  distinct  horizon-line. 
In  an.\’  ])ieture,  there  is  nothing  so  annoying  to 
the  e\’e,  as  a  horizon-line  miming  uphill.  In  a 
stereograph,  this  defect  is  more  notieeahle  than 
in  a  single  ])ieture  for  the  following  reason:  In 
a  stereograph  there  are  two  pictures  side  hy  side. 
If  the  camera  is  ahsolutely  level,  the  horizon- 
line  will  run  from  one  picture  into  the  other  in 
an  unhroken  line.  If  the  camera  is  out  of  ])himl), 
e\'eu  slightl.N',  the  horizon-line  will  he  broken  at 
the  intersection  of  the  two  pictures.  Thus,  a 
slightly  uphill  horizon-line  that  would  pass  by 
iinnotiei'd  in  a  single  picture  would  be  seen  im- 
mediatelx'  in  a  stereograph,  d'liis  ])oint  is  well 
illustrated  in  picture  No.  ,‘i,  “d'he  Old  Fier". 

Of  course,  in  iiietures  where  horizon-lines  do 
not  appear,  siieh  as  in  st read -scenes,  interiors, 
and  landscapes  with  trees  and  bushes  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  an  absolutelx'  level  camera  is  not  so  im- 
liortant,  although  alwa\s  to  be  desired.  It  is 
impossibh'  to  hold  the  camera  pe'-feidly  level  in 
the  hands.  For  this  reason,  a  tii])od  should  be 
used.  Not  a  nudal  one.  but  a  good  substantial, 
Wooden  one.  For  all  my  work,  I  nsi-  a  good. 
Wooden  tripod  in  eonjiiiKdion  with  a  small  hwel, 
to  aid  in  getting  tripod  and  camera  absolutely 
plumb.  The  level,  in  (|uestion,  being  but  tliri'c 
inches  long,  is  easily  carried  in  the  pocket. 

'riiere  is  nothing  that  adds  so  mueh  to  a  piedure 
as  a  sky  with  clouds.  .V  photogra|)h  which  may 
be  very  beautiful  (dherwise,  is  lowereil  about 
twenty-five  per  cent,  in  m.\'  estimation,  if  the 
sky  is  blank  white.  Take  for  example  piefure 
No.  I,  "d'he  Prize  Holstein”.  One  can  imagine 
how  mueh  this  pi(dure  Would  have  been  improved 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  elonds.  As  it  hap- 
Iiened,  though,  wlien  1  made  this  piedure.  the  sk,\' 
was  overcast  with  a  haze  of  light,  gray  clouds, 
w  hieh  gave  it  an  extremely  monotonous  ajipear- 
auee.  F\'en  if  filters  had  been  used,  they  would 
not  have  been  recorded. 

d'here  are  two  good  ways  to  put  clouds  in  iiie¬ 
tures.  The  tirst,  is  by  ])rintiug  them  iii  from  a 
eloud-uegative.  d'he  second,  is  by  actually 
photographing  them  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
pi(dure.  'I'he  tirst  method  is  \'ery  widel\'  used 
with  negatives  made  w  ith  the  single-lens  camera; 


but  it  eannot  be  used  with  stereoscopic  nega¬ 
tives  for  the  following  reason:  The  clouds  that 
appear  iii  a  jiieture,  must  have  the  same  relative 
position  to  all  objects  in  that  jiieture,  which  is 
made  from  a  certain  angle  with  one  lens,  that 
they  do  to  the  other  |heture,  which  is  made  from 
a  different  angle  with  the  other  lens.  In  short, 
sup])o.se  that  in  one  ])i(dure  a  cloud  was  seen  just 
touehiug  a  tree-to]).  In  the  other  picture,  the 
cloud  may  have  to  be  a  little  beyond  the  tree- 
to]),  to  eon\ey  the  idea  of  perfect  pers])ective. 
One  can  see,  then,  the  impossibility  of  trying 
to  lu'inf  in  clouds  on  stereoscopic  negatives. 

d'he  second  method,  that  of  actually  jihoto- 
gra])hing  the  clouds  with  the  rest  of  the  picture,  is 
the  only  way.  This  is  done  easily  by  means  of 
ray-filters.  When  using  filters  with  the  stereo- 
camera,  eaix'  must  be  used  to  put  two  of  the 
same  grade  of  filters  o\’er  the  lenses.  It  would 
never  do,  for  instance',  to  ])ut  a  K  ‘■2  filter  over  one 
lens,  and  a  K  ,‘5  i>yvv  the  other.  There  are  several 
different  kinds  of  clouds.  The.se  may  be  di\  ided 
briefly  into  four  classes,  namely:  Cirrus,  cumulus, 
stratus  ami  nimbus.  The  cirrus,  is  sometimes 
seen  as  light  fleecy  wis]).s,  or  strings  like  cobwebs, 
and  then  again  long  cigar-shaped  masses,  some¬ 
what  resembling  a  lock  of  hair.  Some  forms  of 
this  cloud,  at  times,  give  the  sky  a  beautiful 
mottled  effect,  which  some  ])eo])le  call  mackerel 
sky.  'I'liese  clouds  are  usually  very  high,  their 
mean  heights  being  from  three  to  five  miles. 
d'he.\’  have  been  known  to  reach  a  height  of  over 
ten  and  a  half  miles. 

d'he  enmulus,  appears  generally  as  dense  w  hite 
masses,  ami  baid'Cs,  nearly-  always  with  dark, 
llattened  bases.  These  flattened  bases  mark  the 
height  at  which  condensation  occurs  and  this 
forms  the  cloud.  It  is  this  form  of  ehmd,  in 
which  a  person  w  ho  ])os.se.sses  a  vivid  imagination 
can  see  faidastie  shajies,  sneli  as  faces,  animals, 
etc.  Cnmiilus  formations  are  sometimes  known 
as  summer  elonds. 

The  stratus,  usuall\'  appears  at  sunset,  and 
may  be  often  seen  on  calm  summer-evenings, 
floating  in  the  western  sky.  'Fhese  elonds  are 
long,  and  flat  in  shape,  and  usually  very  dark, 
riuy  are  never  very  high,  being  sonu'times  as 
low  as  a  few  hnndred  feet,  and  again  they  may 
be  as  high  as  one  mile,  never  more. 

d'lie  nimbus,  is  known  as  the  rain-cloud,  and 
it  will  need  no  deseri])tion,  as  it  is  recognized 
easil\-. 

These  four  forms  of  cloud  just  enumerated 
and  described,  are  sometimes  subdivided  into 
still  other  forms,  such  as  cirro-stratus,  cirro- 
cumulus,  strato-eumulus,  fraeto-eumulus,  and 
enmulo-nimbns.  The.se  forms  are,  as  the  names 
imply,  combinations  of  the  four  main  forms. 
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Of  all  the  cloud-forms,  I  think  that  the  caimulus 
makes  the  best  cloud-pictures,  although  some 
very  pretty  forms  of  cirrus  are  sometimes  caught. 
The  stratus,  being  an  evening-cloud,  can  nearly 
always  be  photographed  without  filters,  there 
being  an  absence  of  ultra-violet  light  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  The  nimbus  is  usually  more  dithcult  to 
photograph,  and  does  not  make  a  very  lu’ctty 
picture  any  way,  unless  a  storm-effect  is  <lesired. 
Picture  No.  5,  “The  Rocky  Shore  of  Lake  Erie”, 
shows  a  pretty  effect  of  strato-cumulus. 


upside  down,  and  when  the  resvdting  negative  is 
turned  right  side  up,  it  will  be  seen  readily  that 
tlic  picture  made  with  the  right  lens  assumes  tiie 
position  of  the  one  made  with  the  left  lens,  and 
vice  versa.  These  pictures  must  be  changed 
back  to  their  true  positions  before  printing,  or 
the  resulting  view  will  appear  distorted  when 
seen  through  the  stereoscope. 

It  so  happens  that  oftentimes  one  picture  of 
the  stereo-negative  will  be  slightly  denser  than 
the  other  one,  which  makes  it  very  difficidt  to 


THE  ROCKY  SHORE  OF  LAKE  ERIE 

A  few  words  concerning  the  printing  of  stereo¬ 
scopic  negatives  may  not  come  amiss  at  this 
time.  The  negatives,  in  question,  can  be  printed 
either  upon  a  glass-transparency,  or  upon  or¬ 
dinary  printing-paper.  I  prefer  the  latter,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  cheaper,  and  not  likely  to  be  broken, 
as  is  the  case  with  transparencies.  A  fine-grained 
paper  must  be  used,  or  the  grain  will  be  so 
magnified,  when  looking  at  a  picture  through 
the  stereoscope,  that  it  will  spoil  the  effect. 
Glossy  paper  is  generally  the  best;  and,  if  the 
very  best  results  are  desired,  the  prints  should 
be  ferrotyped.  The  glaze  of  a  ferrotyped  print 
does  away  completely  with  the  grain.  The  fer- 
rotyping-process  also  seems  to  stiffen  the  print, 
which  makes  it  easier  to  mount. 

When  printing  stereoscopic  negatives,  the  two 
pictures  must  be  transposed,  or  in  other  words, 
the  two  pictures  must  change  places  with  each 
other,  the  picture  on  the  right  being  changed  to 
the  left,  and  the  left  one  to  the  right.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  this  is  that  the  camera  makes  the  picture 
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print  both  pictures  in  exactly  the  same  shade. 
This  can  be  remedied  by  masking  the  thinner 
half  of  the  negative  during  part  of  the  exposure, 
allowing  the  denser  half  longer  time  to  print. 
The  whole  process  of  printing  stereo-negatives 
is  simplified  greatly  by  the  use  of  a  self-transpos¬ 
ing  printing-frame.  This  frame  transposes  the 
negatives  automatically,  and  necessitates  a  sepa¬ 
rate  exposure  for  each  negative,  a  great  help  when 
printing  a  negative  of  two  different  densities. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  state  that  the  apparatus 
necessary  to  make  and  to  finish  stereoscopic  pic¬ 
tures,  is  not  expensive.  The  cost  of  my  entire 
outfit,  which  consisted  of  camera,  trijiod,  fil¬ 
ters,  light-gauge,  level,  self-timer,  self-transposing 
printing-frame  and  stereoscope,  was  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  $75.00.  I  can  also  state  truthfully, 
that  710  investment  of  equal  value  has  ever  afforded 
me  so  much  pleasure.  I  would  like  to  tell  more 
of  the  many  interesting  things  that  can  be  done 
with  stereoscopic  photography;  but  they  would 
make  a  separate  article  in  themselves. 
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Some  Advantages  of  Pinhole-Photography 

FRAN K  COLECiRO VK 


E  lens  is  tlie  speed-device  in 
liotugrapliy  ami  in  a  very  wide 
aiige  of  work  is  indispensal)le  and 
ivalnal)le,  and  so  far  lias  it  and 
arious  t,\pes  of  shutters  been 
developed  and  jierfectwl,  that  they  have  well- 
nigh  eliminated  the  element  of  time  from  the 
making  of  a  jiietnre.  It  has  had  its  nndispnted 
day,  and  a  long  one;  hut  the  hard,  inartistic 
nature  of  its  jirodnet  has  led  to  many  attempts 
to  modify  this  (|nality  and  to  obtain  a  soft, 
artistic  etfeet.  Undoubtedly  some  of  the  devices 
and  jirocesses  employed  for  this  purpose  have 
attained  considerable  success  and  ])roduced  some 
admirable  results;  but  these  are  available  onl,\' 
to  the  professionals  and  exjierts  and  are  entirely 
outside  the  sphere  of  the  ordinary  amateur  who, 
without  the  special  knowledge,  time  or  money 
with  which  to  ex])erinient,  still  has  a  desire  to 
make  better  and  more  artistic  jiictures,  for  his 
own  jileasure,  and  is  willing  to  jiay  for  them  in 
the  currency  of  time.  To  this  c'lass  of  amateurs 
in  particular  the  pinhole — as  they  learn  of  its 
capabilities — comes  as  a  welcome  boon,  since  it 
enables  them  to  obtain  easil>’  much  of  this  result. 

I’inhole  or  lens-less  jihotography  has  fairly 
come  into  its  own.  Recent  years  have  seen  a 
rapid  increase  in  its  use,  as  readers  of  Photo-Er.a 
iVI.xGAZtNE  and  other  photographic  magazines 


are  aware  by  luuing  read  excellent  articles  on 
the  subject  which  ha\e  been  imblished  from 
time  to  time;  but  to  the  general  ])ublic,  inelnding 
most  of  those  who  use  the  eanu'ra  in  some  sort, 
and  also  sonu'  excellent  amateurs  and  even  some 
professional  ])hotogra]ihers,  it  is  still  either 
entirely  unknown,  or  vaguely  known  as  a  sort 
of  scientitie  curiosity.  .And  so,  even  in  a  high- 
class  photogra])hic  magaziiu',  such  as  I’noTO- 
Era,  an  article  dealing  \\ilh  tlu'  subji'ct,  though 
elementar.N’  in  character  and  entirely  untechnieal, 
would  hardly  fail  to  mi'ct  tlu>  e\'es  of  some,  ])er- 
hajis  man>',  to  whom  it  would  be  a  noveltx’  and 
for  whom  it  would  have  interixst  and  value. 

Points  in  relation  to  jiinhole-iihotography  to 
which  1  would  especially  call  attention  are: 

1.  Simplicity  and  convenience  of  operation. 

'■2.  The  perfection  and  jileasing  ipiality  of  the 
work,  and  suggestions  as  to  the  fitness  of  a  larger 
or  a  smaller  pinhole  for  making  jjictures  of  (lif¬ 
erent  kinds  of  subjects. 

.Vdaptability  to  conditions  in  which  the 
desired  picture  could  not  be  obtained  with  the 
ordinary  lens-outfit  of  the  amateur. 

An  important  element  of  convenience  and 
simplicity  in  the  use  of  the  j)inhole  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  focusing  to  be  done;  hence,  it  is 
never  necessary  to  measure  or  estimate  the 
distance  of  the  object.  Everything,  no  matter 
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how  near  or  distant,  is  equally  in  focus,  if  we  may 
use  that  term,  even  the  bedboard  of  the  camera 
if  it  happens  to  be  in  the  way,  as  may  be  seen  in 
one  of  the  illustrations  of  this  article.  The 
amount  of  difficulty  and  annoyance  which  this 
feature  will  save  the  average  amateur  needs 
only  to  be  suggested  to  be  appreciated  by  the  host 
of  those  whose  spoiled  pictures  are  so  frequently 
due  to  faulty  focusing  or  forgetting  to  focus. 
But  the  outstanding  advantage  of  the  pinhole 
lies  in  the  soft  character  of  its  work,  yet  with 
reasonably  strong  definition,  and  the  virtually 
uniform  exposure  over  the  whole  plate  or  film, 
exhibiting  none  of  the  unevenness  and  the  un¬ 
finished  corners  which  are  the  bane  of  the  snap- 
shooter  with  a  low-priced  camera-equipment. 


The  hardness,  which  is  as  characteristic  of  the 
regular-lens  picture  as  softness  is  of  the  pinhole- 
product,  would  seem  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that, 
whereas  the  pinhole  presents  the  object  just  as 
it  is  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  the  lens  shows  it 
as  it  would  appear  seen  through  a  telescope  or 
field-glass,  yielding  much  detail  which  is  not 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Hence,  the  pinhole- 
picture  has  a  characteristically  natural  appear¬ 
ance.  By  the  use  of  pinholes  of  different  diam¬ 
eters  various  degrees  of  softness,  or  diffusion,  can 
be  obtained — a  very  small  hole  giving  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  fineness  of  definition  of  the  lens, 
whereas  one  much  larger  than  the  larger  one 
mentioned  in  this  article  will  give  so  much  dif¬ 
fusion  as  to  be  unsuitable  for  most  purposes. 


The  photographs  usetl  in  illustrating  this  article 
were  made  with  two  pinholes,  diameters  of  which 
are  approximately  one  sixtieth  and  one  thirty- 
sixth  of  an  inch,  respectively,  attached  to  a  3A 
folding  Kodak  camera.  Of  course,  other  sizes 
may  he  used  within,  ])erhai)S,  the  practical  limits 
of  one  lmndre(ltli  and  one  twenty-fifth  of  an 
inch;  hut  the  sizes  meutione<l  here,  1  think,  will  he 
found  among  the  most  satisfactory  for  general 
use  under  most  conilitions. 

There  does  not  apiiear  to  he  any  close  agree- 


a  wide  angle,  the  time  of  exposure  should  he 
retluced  in  ahont  the  same  ratio  as  the  distance 
from  the  j)late  is  reduced,  though  inconsiderahle 
variations  may  he  disregarded. 

Though  the  employment  of  a  larger  or  of  a 
smaller  a])erture  will  he  determined  for  the  most 
])art  hy  the  i)ersonal  taste  or  preference  of  the 
worker,  I  will  offer  a  few  general  suggestions 
based  on  my  own  experience.  Tor  a  i)icture  in 
which  architectural  features  are  prominent,  or 
some  other  object  in  which  detail  is  of  import- 
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ment  yet  among  users  of  the  ])inhole  as  to  the 
j)ropcr  lengtii  of  exi)osure.  Indeetl,  tliere  is  so 
wide  a  range  ])ossihle  without  actually  ruiuing 
tlie  i)icture  that  a  considerable  variation  in 
usage,  according  to  individual  tastes,  would 
naturally  he  expected,  and  with  the  slightest 
iiutial  suggestion  the  worker  will  readily  deduce 
his  own  rules  from  his  actinil  exj)erience.  Edward 
Lee  Harrison,  in  an  article  in  Thoto-Era  Maclv- 
ziNE  of  Octcjhcr,  1!)1!),  suggests  an  exposure  of 
about  twenty-two  secomls  in  good  light  with  an 
aperture  of  one  fiftieth  of  an  inch,  whereas  John 
A.  Tennant,  writing  for  Photo-Miniature 
some  years  ago,  favored  much  shorter  exposures, 
in  some  cases  even  within  the  limits  of  a  snap¬ 
shot,  with  the  same  aperture.  My  own  practice 
is  to  allow  from  ten  to  twelve  seconds  for  an 
average  view  in  good  light  witii  an  aperture  of 
one  sixtieth  of  an  inch,  and  about  half  as  long 
with  an  ajierture  of  one  thirty-sixth  of  an  inch. 
However,  on  pushing  the  pinhole  hack  to  include 


ance,  as  the  rocks  in  “The  Pool",  the  smaller 
hole  is  no  doubt  ])referah!e,  whereas  for  a  land- 
sca])e  with  soft  features,  of  water,  foliage,  etc., 
without  strongly  (Uitlincd  objects  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  as  “'I’lie  -Vdolescent  Spring”,  or  one  in 
which  masses  of  foliage  predominate,  the  larger 
hole  gives  pleasing  results.  And  I  would  esj)e- 
cially  recommend  the  use  of  the  larger  aperture 
and  full  exposure  for  a  snow-laudscape,  particu¬ 
larly  one  that  pre.sents  a  considerable  expanse  of 
unrelieved  snow,  as  “The  Eresh  Snow-Mantle”. 
The  soft  yet  well-defined  texture  of  “The  Pool” 
is  eminently  characteristic  of  j)inhole-work  with 
a  small  aperature. 

•V  i)r(>dicament  freciuently  encountered  hy  the 
amateur  iihotograi)her  with  a  simple  equipment 
is  to  find  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  desirable 
subject,  an  im{)osing  building,  beautiful  spire, 
or  some  natural  feature  such  as  a  crag  or  water¬ 
fall,  of  which  he  cannot  obtain  a  picture  because 
of  the  limitations  of  his  lens.  But  with  the 
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pinhole  he  is  master  of  the  situation;  for  wlicreas 
with  a  given  lens  at  a  given  distance  there  is  but 
one  picture  of  an  object  which  can  be  made — as 
only  one  will  be  in  focus — with  the  pinhole  an 
unlimited  number  of  different  ones  are  available, 
as  the  bellows  is  extended  or  withdrawn.  Illus¬ 
trations  “A”  and  “B”,  both  made  without  mov¬ 
ing  the  camera,  graphically  set  forth  this  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  pinhole.  “A”  shows  all  of  the  building 
which  could  be  included  in  a  picture  from  the 
given  standpoint  with  the  ordinary  lens,  whereas 
“B”  shows  the  whole  building  included,  with  a 
fair  margin,  by  simply  pushing  the  pinhole  back, 
nearer  the  plate.  The  fact  is  that  with  the  pin¬ 
hole  one  can,  within  generous  limits,  virtualhj 
vary  his  distance  from  an  object  at  pleasure. 
The  illustration  shows  the  whole  of  the  picture 
made  at  a  wide  angle,  including  a  portion  of  the 
bedboard  of  the  camera,  to  show  just  how  it  was 
made.  However,  the  bedboard  wdll  not  intrude 
itself  into  the  picture  except  in  case  a  very  wide 
angle  is  used.  In  most  instances,  a  much  more 
moderate  angle  will  answer  the  purpose,  and  it 


will  not  be  necessary  to  cut  off  undesirable  fore- 
grouud.  Of  course,  the  jiinhole  may  also  be  used 
fo  include  an  angle  as  narrow  as  fhat  of  the 
common  lens,  or  still  narrower,  fo  flic  exfent  of 
fhe  possible  extension  of  the  bellows. 

Other  desirable  feafures  of  ])iuliole-work  are 
])erfect  perspective  at  any  angle,  great  dei)th — 
from  the  fact  that  all  i)laues  of  the  ])icture  are 
c(iually  in  focus — and  al)seuce  of  any  of  the 
distortions  of  the  image  which  are  incidental  to 
the  use  of  certain  types  of  lenses. 

Although,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  ])inhole 
is  es])ecially  a  boon  to  the  inexpert  but  ambitious 
amateur,  it  is  by  no  means  unim])ortant  to  the 
most  advanced  amateur  or  the  professional 
pliotographer  in  any  line  of  commercial  or  indus¬ 
trial  work.  The  greatest  obstacle  at  present  to  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  poi)ular  use  of  j)iidiolc- 
j)hotography  is  no  doubt  the  difficulty  or  impos¬ 
sibility  of  purchasing  either  a  camera  specially 
adapted  to  it,  or  mounted  i)inholes  readily 
attachable  to  the  hand-cameras  iii  common  use. 


ILLUSTRATION  B 
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Photographs  Used  Instead  of  Samples 

CHARLES  VV.  THUMITH 


"llIOUCiII  tlie  jiages  of  jihoto- 
^rajihie  itiagaziiies  are  filled  with 
iiteresting  and  ])ractical  articles  on 
)liotogTapliy,  yet  1  find  that  coin- 
)aratively  little  reference  is  made  to 
the  Work  of  those  whom,  for  lack  of  a  better  name, 
we  call  commercial  j)hotogra[)hers.  In  fact,  there 
is  jirobably  no  worker  who  is  confronted  with 
more  ditticnlt  technical  problems  than  the  man 
who  calls  himself  a  commercial  photograjiher.  It 
does  iu>t  take  long  to  think  of  the  many  subjects 
which  come  ii])  in  the  day’s  work.  It  may  be  a 
case  of  ])hotograi)hing  a  large  factory,  or,  again. 
Some  wiadthy  gentleman  wishes  his  estate  photo- 
graplied,  and,  from  this  extreme,  the  photog¬ 
rapher  may  be  called  upon  to  make  a  picture  of 
an  engine  in  a  power-house,  a  new  switch-board,  a 
com|ilicated  machine,  or  jewcliA'  and  silverware. 
In  short,  the  wcll-erpiipped  and  intelligent  com- 
mereial  photographer  is  called  n[)on  to  photo- 
gra])h  virtually  eveiA  thing  and  anything  that  is 
mannfactnred  or  bnilt.  Necslless  to  say,  this 
branch  of  jihotography  is  fascinating  for  the  very 
reason  that  it  is  so  varied.  One  day  is  always 
different  from  another.  To  lie  sure,  there  are 
different  jiroblems  to  meet,  ami,  often,  there  are 
dangers  to  face;  but  the  man  who  is  well  equipped 
usually  knows  how  to  obtain  a  good  photograph. 


For  a  number  of  years,  it  has  been  one  of  my 
specialties  to  photogra])h  silverware  and  jewelry. 
There  was  a  time  when  virtually  no  commercial 
work  was  done,  that  is,  a  {ihotograjiher  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  confine  himself  to  making  pictures  of 
people  and  landscapes,  Imt  the  idea  of  pho¬ 
tographing  machinery,  building-construction,  and 
manufactured  goods  ilid  not  ajijiear  to  be  thought 
of  at  that  time.  Traveling  salesmen  burdened 
themselves  with  sample-trunks,  and  whenever 
they  arrived  in  a  city  or  town  they  hired  a  dis¬ 
play-room  of  Some  sort  or  other  where  they  might 
show  samples,  that  they  had  brought  with  them, 
to  prospective  customers.  However,  today, 
thanks  to  ])hotograj)hy,  it  has  been  jiroved  that  it 
is  possible  for  traveling  salesmen  to  go  on  the 
road  with  pictunss  of  the  goods  they  sell  and,  hav¬ 
ing  these  jiictures  to  show,  to  sell  as  much  or 
more  than  they  ilid  in  the  old  days  when  they 
were  bnrdeneil  with  all  manner  of  heavy  samples 
which  they  were  compelled  to  carry  aliont.  They 
need  to  show  their  wares,  as  many  a  merchant 
will  not  oriler  goods  from  printed  descriptions. 
A  case  in  jioinl  haiipened  some  years  ago  in  a 
small  town  in  New  Ilamjishire  when  a  storekeeper 
refused  to  sell  to  a  customer  the  last  copjier  wash- 
boiler  in  the  store,  as  he  said  he  needed  it  to  show 
the  hardware-salesman  just  what  he  wanted  to 
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order,  as  he  well  knew  the  hardware-salesman  did 
not  carry  sample  wash-boilers  in  his  “grip'’. 

Commercial  photographs  are  made  for  one  of 
two  purposes,  viz.:  to  be  used  by  the  photo¬ 
engraver  to  make  halftones  for  the  printer  or  to 
be  shown  direct  to  the  customer.  The  latter 
method  seems  to  be  growing  more  and  more 
popular,  as  it  saves  considerable  time.  In  photo¬ 
graphing  for  the  photo-engraver  not  much  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  the  background,  as  he  has  to  copy 
through  a  screen  and  prefers  to  build  his  own 
background.  The  illustrations  shown  are  of  the 
opposite  type,  to  be  used  to  send  direct  to  the 
trade;  that  is,  the  original  photographic  print  is 
used  instead  of  being  sent  to  the  engraver,  to 
be  halftoned,  and  then  sent  on  to  the  printer  to 
be  inserted  in  a  folder  or  a  catalog.  The  pictures 
of  silverware  show  various  forms  of  background 
designed  to  harmonise  with  the  silverware  to 
be  advertised.  In  the  picture  of  the  sterling 


silverware  a  form  of  draping  is  shown  which  does 
not  have  a  central  eflect,  the  draping  is  hori¬ 
zontally  arranged  and  the  pieces  do  not  have  to 
be  balanced.  Tlie  goods  shown  are  a  sterling- 
silver  tea-set  and  flat-ware  to  match,  this  being 
jilaced  in  the  placpie,  and  variety  added  by  means 
of  the  glass-vase  and  flowers.  Note  how  the 
raising  of  the  tea-set  brings  its  outlines  in  contrast 
to  the  background  and  how  well  the  flat-ware 
harmonises  with  the  same.  The  scarf  relieves  the 
monotony  of  the  foreground  and  makes  a  well- 
balanced  picture  which  focuses  the  attention  on 
the  silverware. 

In  the  picture  of  the  LaFayette  pattern  we  have 
a  background  of  velvet  or  velours  with  a  paneled 
effect  that  is  obtained  by  means  of  strips  of  suit¬ 
able  blending-lace.  Over  the  whole  a  curtain  is 
artistically  draped  and  parted  at  the  center.  Use 
is  made  of  cords  and  tassels  for  draping-effects. 
Within  the  center-panel,  arranged  with  apparent 


carek'ssiio.ss  and  tiered  up  i'roin  front  to  l)aek,  is 
tile  tea-set  resting  u])oii  a  piece  of  liroeaded  silk, 
gatliered  with  tlie  edges  tnrni’d  inward.  On  the 
forward  end  toward  tlie  oliserver  is  jilaoeil  an 
art-needlework  doily  which  gives  detailed  inter¬ 
est,  as  is  noted.  On  each  side  we  have  the 
decorati^’e  effects  of  the  candle-stic-ks,  and  just 
heyond,  resting  against  the  wings,  the  Hat-ware 
jilaques.  d'his  is  a  jiarticnlarly  jilcasing  picture  of 
great  sinqilicity  and  concentration,  whicli  hrings 


buckles  show  another  group  of  coniinercial  photo- 
grajihs  which  are  used  as  catalog-jiages.  That 
is,  the  traveling  man  or  dealer  has  a  loose-leaf 
fiinder  and  the  new  jiages  are  mailed  regularly, 
thus  the  entire  line  is  kejit  right  uj)  to  the  minute 
at  all  times. 

Again,  let  me  remind  the  reader  that  a  few 
years  ago  a  traveling-man  who  started  out  on  the 
road  required  a  dray,  numerous  trunks  and  a 
number  of  assistants  to  get  him  off;  and  it  re- 
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out  the  silver  iu  strong  contrast  to  the  richness 
of  the  dark  background. 

As  alreaily  jiointed  out,  ])hotogra])hs  of  this 
kind  are  used  in  jilace  of  traveling-men's  samples 
and  by  dealers  who  are  unable  to  carr\-  a  comjilete 
line  to  show  to  tlu'  customers.  These  illustra¬ 
tions  show  the  possibilities  of  the  line,  and  they 
become  a  convincing  argument  to  help  sell  the 
goods  when  tlie  iihotograjihs  are  used  in  the  right 
way.  IVlanufactnrers  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
real  high-grade  ])hotog'ra])hs  will  sell  more  goods 
and  attract  more  attention  than  the  articles 
themselves  and  yet  they  cost  half  the  jirice  of 
high-grade  wash-drawings.  It  is  another  instance 
of  how  commercial  jihotograi  hy,  in  its  liest  form, 
is  coming  to  the  front. 

The  photographs  of  shoe-liuckles  and  belt- 


(Hiircd  trunks  and  drays  to  kec])  him  going;  for 
he  carried  sanqiles,  in  some  form,  of  virtually 
everything  he  sold.  Nowadays,  the  same  man 
with  the  same  line  will  go  in  to  see  a  customer, 
and  carry  onic'  a  jiortfolio.  In  that  ])ortfolio 
he  will  have  pluitograiihs  of  his  entire  line,  shown 
to  much  better  advantage  than  ever  before;  and 
besides,  lu'  has  not  the  heavy  trunks,  nor  the 
bother  of  carting  them  around,  nor  the  necessity 
of  renting  a  hotel-room  in  which  to  show  his 
samjiles.  Of  course,  there  are  still  some  lines 
where  traveling-men  ])ersist  in  carrying  samples; 
but  present  conditions  are  raj)idly  compelling 
those  few  to  use  jihotographs.  One  often  hears 
the  argument,  "I  can't  sell  my  goods  from  photo¬ 
graphs  ".  An  answer  to  that  argument  is  the 
mail-order  houses  of  Chicago,  who  do  millions  of 
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dolliirs'  worth  of  liiisiness  aiimially  tliroughoiil 
the  country — all  from  photographs. 

Makers  of  nioiiumcuts  ami  large  granite  coin- 
jianies  who  job  granite  to  the  inonnment-fac- 
tories,  fonmlry  comjianies  who  east  tablets  of 
bronze — all  are  consistent  users  of  photographs. 
It  is  virtually  the  only  medium  now  used  to  sell 
monuments  and  tablets.  AUhougl'.  there  are  only 
a  few  really  large  conpianies  in  the  United  States 
who  design  monuments,  tablets  and  mausoleums, 
they  have  extensive  .sales-forces  and  they  obtain 
contracts  in  every  section  of  the  country.  Every 
large  jiiece  of  Mork  that  is  completed  is  ])hoto- 
graphed  and  the  pictures  are  used  in  catalogs  to 
jiromote  sales  and  for  records.  Photographs  to 
be  made  into  half-tones  for  catalogs  and  for 
salesmen’s  liooks  rejiresent  so  many  variefl  lines, 
that  all  I  have  done  is  to  pick  out  a  few  examples. 
In  fact,  a  commercial  photographer  in  six  months' 
time  \vill  jihotograjih  ever\'thing  under  the  sun 
and  many  things  that  are  not  under  the  sun.  In 
this  artivle  I  have  attempted  only  to  call  atten¬ 


tion  to  the  field  of  commercial  photography  and 
not  to  go  into  detail  with  regard  to  technical 
methods.  It  seemed  to  me  that  a  few  pictures 
and  just  a  reh-rence  to  the  subject  would  serve 
the  purpose.  If  this  article  will  serve  to  awaken 
some  of  my  reailers  to  a  realization  that  there  is 
an  ojiportunity  in  the  held  of  commercial  jihotog- 
ra])h\',  I  shall  be  mcU  jileased.  From  my  own 
exjKU'ience,  I  know  that  hrst-class  workmanship 
is  valued  as  highly  in  the  ])icture  of  a  handsome 
set  of  silverware  as  it  is  in  the  jiortrayal  of  a 
beautiful  landscape.  We,  who  call  ourselves 
commereial  jihotographers,  have  our  ideals  and 
standards,  and  we  are  jiroud  of  them.  Onrs  is  a 
.s])eciali.sed  branch  of  the  art  and  .science  of 
j)hotogra])hy,  and  we  are  proving  that  commercial 
jihotograjihy  is  well  worth  the  time  ami  effort 
that  we  put  into  it.  No  matter  what  branch  of 
lihotography  the  reader  umlertakes,  let  him 
remember  that  in  the  long  run,  good  workman¬ 
ship  and  business-integrity  ivin  out  every  time. 
With  these  no  man  has  ever  been  known  to  fail. 
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Camera-Shutter  Speed-Tester 

FRANCIS  M.  WESTON,  Jr. 


0  you  know  how  fast  your  camera- 
shutter  works?  By  that  is  not 
meant  how  fast  it  is  marked  to 
work,  but  how  quickly  it  actually 

_ ^  opens  and  closes.  And  if  you  do 

not  know,  how  can  you  make  pictures  with  any 
degree  of  certainty?  How  can  you  be  sure  that 
when  you  set  your  shutter  at  one  twenty-fifth 
second,  let  us  say,  that  it  will  not  give  one  tenth 


0 
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IS 
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or  one  fiftieth,  and  overexpose  or  underexpose 
the  film?  The  only  way  that  you  can  predict 
what  is  going  to  happen  is  by  testing  the  speeds 
of  your  shutter  from  time  to  time. 

A  simple,  inexpensive,  and  at  the  same  time 
absolutely  reliable  shutter-tester  can  be  made 
by  any  one  for  a  cost  of  about  ten  cents  and  a 
little  trouble.  This  tester  is  good  for  the  type 
of  shutter  supplied  on  most  amateur-cameras — 
shutters  that  are  marked  to  work  not  faster 
than  one  one-hundredth  of  a  second.  First,  get 
a  strip  of  black  paper  about  four  feet  long — the 


strip  from  a  roll  of  postcard-size  film  is  the  best — 
and,  beginning  about  two  inches  from  one  end, 
mark  it  off  according  to  the  measurements  given 
in  the  table  at  the  end  of  this  article.  With  a 
white  pencil  or  a  ruling  pen  and  white  writing- 
fluid  draw  horizontal  lines  across  the  strip 
through  the  marks  you  have  made,  as  shown  in 
Figure  1.  You  will  notice  that  there  are  no 
measurements  given  before  the  number  10  line — 
these  would  be  so  close  together  that  they  would 
be  of  no  use,  and  are  therefore  omitted.  Number 
the  0  line,  the  10  line,  and  every  fifth  line  there¬ 
after.  These  lines  show  the  successive  positions 
at  the  end  of  each  one-hundredth  of  a  second 
of  a  falling  body  when  it  is  dropped  from  the  0 
line  of  the  strip. 

Next,  go  to  any  automol)ile  supply-shop  and 
get  a  steel-ball  about  one-half  inch  in  diameter 
of  the  kind  that  is  used  in  ball-bearings.  This 
will  cost  a  few  cents,  and  is  the  only  expense  of 
the  outfit.  The  ball  must  be  smooth  and  bright 
so  as  to  give  a  good  reflection,  and  shoidd  there¬ 
fore  be  oiled  before  you  put  it  away  to  prevent 
rusting  when  not  in  use. 

Take  the  strip  of  paper  outdoors  in  the  sun¬ 
light  and  tack  it  up  against  the  side  of  the  house 
or  any  other  vertical  surface  (see  Figure  2).  Set 
the  camera  on  its  tripod  just  far  enough  away 
so  that  the  whole  strip  can  be  seen  in  the  finder, 
and  focus  sharply.  With  the  camera  empty  or 
with  a  cap  over  the  lens,  drop  the  steel-ball 
from  the  0  line  of  the  strip  and  practise  snapping 
the  shutter  when  the  ball  is  about  the  25  or  30 
line.  You  will  find  that  your  tendency  is  to  snap 
too  soon;  but  a  few  trials  will  set  you  right. 

Now  fill  the  camera,  open  the  shutter-dia¬ 
phragm  as  wide  as  it  can  go,  and  set  the  speed 
indicator  to  the  speed  you  want  to  test.  Be 
careful  to  drop  the  ball  exactly  from  the  0  line, 
and  make  an  exposure  of  the  falling  ball  some¬ 
where  near  the  30  line.  In  the  same  way  succes¬ 
sively  set  the  shutter  to  the  other  speeds  and  make 
exposures  for  each  speed. 

When  the  film  is  developed,  you  will  find  a 
light  streak  on  each  negative  made  by  the  bright 
spot  of  sunlight  reflected  from  the  moving  ball. 
Figure  2,  which  is  the  result  of  an  actual  test, 
shows  this  streak  extending  from  the  37  to  the  39 
line.  By  counting  the  number  of  spaces  the 
streak  crosses,  the  length  of  time  the  shutter 
was  open — or  its  “speed” — is  found.  Thus,  in 
Figure  2,  the  streak  is  two  spaces  long:  there¬ 
fore,  the  shutter  was  open  two  one-hundredths, 
or  one  fiftieth,  of  a  second. 
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FIGURE 


As  tlie  eross-lilU's  on  tliu  strip  of  paiior  aro  so 
located  as  to  mark  the  ])osition  of  the  hall  at  the 
end  of  each  one-linndreilth  of  a  second  after  it 
has  left  the  0  line,  no  matter  where  \()nr  sna]) 
happens  to  catch  it,  the  lines  crossed  hy  the 
streak  of  the  rellection  give  a  correct  indication 
of  the  sjieed. 

This  shut ter-lesler  is  most  useful  for  speeds 
of  from  one  tenth  to  one  one-lmndredth  of  a 
secomi;  hut  it  can  also  he  used  for  testing  higher 
speeds  if  you  can  he  sure  of  catching  the  hall 
helow  the  Kt  line  where  it  is  traveling  relatively 
fast,  so  that  the  reflection-streak  will  he  long 
enough  to  he  seen  anil  its  length  determined 
accurately.  With  speeds  higher  than  one  three- 
hundredth,  however,  the  use  of  this  device  is  no 
longer  practicable. 

A  shutter  should  he  tested  when  it  is  first 
hought  and  at  least  once  a  year  thereafter.  Also 
a  test  just  before  going  on  an  extended  trip  is 
your  best  insurance  against  disappointment  and 
lost  oiiportunitics.  The  table  of  measurements 
for  laying  off  the  strip  of  jiaper  follows: 


Lint' 

Distdnrc  below 

Line 

Dista/icc  below 

n  umbt  r 

0  line 

71  urnbvr 

0  lific 

11) . 

....  1-1 j/  10  in. 

31 . 

.  .  18-0,  10  in. 

11 . 

_  2-.T/l(i 

32 . 

. .  10-3/4 

12 . 

....  2-3/4 

. 

i;! . 

. . . .  3-1  4 

34 . 

. .  22-5  10 

11 . 

_  3-13/1(1 

. 

i.j . 

....  4-3/8 

30 . 

.  .  25 

ic . 

.  .  .  ,  4-l.T/l(l 

37 . 

.  .  20-7/16 

IT . 

_  a-O/U; 

3S . 

. .  27-7/8 

is . 

.  (i-l  4 

30 . 

. .  20-3/8 

1!) . 

_  O-l.i/lO 

40 . 

. .  30-7/8 

2(1 . 

...  7-11  10 

41 . 

. .  32-7/16 

21 . 

.  ...  8-1.2 

42 . 

_  i)-,5  10 

43 . 

2;5 . 

.  10-3/10 

41 . 

24 . 

.  11-1.8 

4.5 . 

.  .  .39-1  16 

i;.") . 

.  12-1  TO 

40 . 

.  .  40-13 TO 

'zii . 

_  1.1-1  10 

47 . 

.  .  42-5  '8 

07 

_  14-1/10 

48 . 

.  .  44-7/10 

2S  . 

...  1.5-1 /8 

40 . 

. .  46-5  16 

2!) . 

_  10-1  4 

50 . 

.  .  48-1  '4 

30 . 

.  . .  17-3/8 

[This  simple  device  will  he  found  very  ser¬ 
viceable  many  times,  inasmuch  as  most  shutters 
on  amateur  cameras  do  not  have  faster  speeds 
than  one  one-hundredth  of  a  second,  and  these 
sometimes  need  testing. — Editor.] 
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Faults  in  Printed-in  Clouds 


Ho  one  wlio  is  a  close  observer  of  our 
leading  exhibitions  can  fail  to  note 
that  the  printed-in  cloud  is  far  less 
common  than  was  once  the  case. 

_  It  might  be  contended  that  the 

work  is  now  much  better  done,  that  judges  and 
selecting-committees  are  far  more  strict,  and  it 
is  not  that  the  practice  is  less  frecpient,  but 
merely  that  it  is  less  obvious.  That  incon¬ 
gruities  between  landscape  and  clouds  are  now 
seen  less  frecpiently  we  admit,  but  that  is  not 
merely  that  photographers  are  more  careful  or 
more  skilful. 

We  believe  that  it  is  because  photographers 
are  more  critical  and  because  the  material  now 
at  their  disposal  enables  them  to  get  sky  and 
landscape  on  the  same  negative  more  reatlily. 
We  say  nothing  of  that  meteorological  curiosity, 
the  bromoil  cloud — the  sky  that  never  was  on 
land  or  sea — that  we  seem  to  have  ever  with  us. 
But  the  skies  in  our  j)ictures  which  do  actually 
resemble  those  which  we  see  in  Nature  now  far 
more  frequently  have  that  perfect  congrnity  with 
the  landscape  which  has  always  been  the  aim  of 
the  real  pictorialist,  although  it  has  been  difficult 
enough  to  attain. 

Some  of  this  must  be  attributed  to  the  in¬ 
creasing  use  of  panchromatic  '  emulsions  and 
properly  adjusted  color-screens,  both  when  the 
sky  is  to  be  obtained  in  the  original  negative  and 
when  separate  cloud-negatives  are  to  be  made. 
The  gradation  in  the  clouds  is  rendered  more 
perfectly  by  this  means,  and  the  differenee  of 
tone  between  blue  sky  and  white  clouds  is  more 
truthfully  recorded.  Whereas  the  danger  once 
was  that  the  differences  were  minimised,  the 
chief  thing  against  which  the  photographer  now 
has  to  guard  himself  is  their  exaggeration. 

In  making  cloud-negatives,  therefore,  with 
such  materials,  the  exposure  should  not  be  cut 
down  too  much.  The  aim  should  be,  as  in  all 
other  truthful  photography,  to  get  a  develop¬ 
able  image  everywhere;  as  it  is  only  when  this 
condition  is  observed  that  we  may  be  sure  of  cor¬ 
rect  gradation.  The  best  of  such  negatives  are 
made  either  on  backed,  panclironiatic  plates,  or 
on  panchromatic  films,  using  a  color-screen  not 
lighter  than  that  known  as  Kl,  preferably  K3, 
and  not  stopping  development  too  soon. 

The  commonest  fault  is  when  the  clouds  are 
illuminated  from  a  different  direction  from  that 
of  the  landscape.  This  can  be  prevented  en¬ 
tirely  by  keeping  a  record  of  the  direction  of  the 
illumination  in  each  negative,  and  attempting 
to  combine  only  those  which  the  note-book  shows 
were  made  under  similar  conditions.  But  the 


photographer  who  really  needs  such  a  system, 
who  cannot  at  once  see  whether  the  lighting  in 
the  two  cases  does  or  does  not  harmonise,  would 
do  well  not  to  attempt  to  print-in  clouds  at  all. 

Another  incongruity  is  when  the  clouds  are  in 
a  differejit  key  from  the  landscape,  as  will  haj)- 
pen  when  the  cloud-negative  has  been  develo])ed 
too  far  or  not  far  enough,  or  when  in  printing-in 
the  exjjosure  given  has  been  too  much  or  too 
little.  No  note-book  record  will  guard  against 
this;  the  ])hotographer  himself  must  feel  that  his 
result  is  right  or  wrong.  Only  by  continual 
cultivation  of  his  j)owers  of  observation,  both 
by  the  study  of  Nature  and  tlie  study  of  pictures, 
can  he  hoj)e  to  guard  against  faults  of  tliis  kind. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  point  out  that 
cloud-negatives  should  always  include  the  hori¬ 
zon-line.  If  possible  they  should  be  made  with 
the  camera  level  or  only  very  slightly  tilted  up¬ 
wards.  The  only  clouds  which  can  be  made  to 
harmonise  with  a  landscape  made  with  a  level 
camera  are  those  which  are  fairly  near  the  hori¬ 
zon.  The  forms  of  elouds  seen  there  are  alto¬ 
gether  different  from  those  which  we  see  when 
we  look  upwards:  necessarily  so,  because  all 
clouds  are  more  or  less  flat  objects,  and  what  we 
see  when  we  see  them  at  the  same  time  as  the 
landscape  are  the  edges  of  those  flat  objects 
rather  than  their  underside;  the  clouds  there¬ 
fore  tend  to  flatten  out,  and  their  forms  are  alto¬ 
gether  different. 

Differences  in  definition  between  the  land¬ 
scape  and  the  sky  are  often  permissible,  but 
when  they  exist  it  is  the  clouds  which  should  be 
the  less  sharp.  The  most  effective  clouds  for 
picture-making  purposes  are  often  without  any 
well-defined  details  at  all,  and  with  these  the  de¬ 
gree  of  definition  in  the  cloud-negative  is  un¬ 
important.  But  when  they  have  well-defined 
forms  it  does  not  do  to  show  these  as  such,  with 
a  landscape  in  which  there  has  been  any  soften¬ 
ing  of  the  definition,  or  the  result  looks  wrong. 

Only  one  other  form  of  incongruity  need  be 
mentioned.  Clouds  made  with  a  eomparatively 
short-focus  lens  may  be  used  often  with  land¬ 
scapes  which  include  a  narrower  angle  without 
any  feeling  that  something  is  wrong.  Indeed, 
it  has  been  contended  that  the  most  effective 
and  natural-looking  skies  are  those  which  in¬ 
clude  a  wider  angle  than  the  landscape,  though 
this  seems  a  dangerous  doctrine.  It  would  be 
better  not  to  attempt  anything  of  the  kind; 
although  there  seems  to  be  a  sufficiently  wide 
limit  within  which  the  angles  included  in  the 
two  pictures  may  vary  without  the  jiicture  being 
seriously  impaired. —  The  Amateur  Photographer. 


A  Title  Studio  the  Latest 


A.  H.  BEARDSLEY 


HOSE  of  us  who  like  good  iiiotiou- 
pictures  and  are  interested  in 
I)hotogra])hy  learn  nuich.  teehni- 
eally  and  artistieall.w  hy  wateliing 
closely  how  some  of  the  leading 
directors  ol)tain  the  heaiitifnl  pictorial  effects 
that  often  ap])ear  on  the  screen.  There  are 
times  when  we  rather  envy  the  cameraman;  and 


it  is  true  that  amateur  and  professional  photog- 
rai)hers  can  learn  mnch  of  practical  value  from 
the  high-class  motion-picture. 

Of  course,  we  know  that  the  cameraman’s 
work  is  hnt  the  first  step  in  the  making  of  a 
mot ion-jiict lire.  There  still  remains  mnch  im- 
jiortant  detail-work  to  he  done  liefore  the  com¬ 
pleted  jiictiire  is  ready  for  the  theater.  Among 


OUR  ANNOIINCE.MENT 


KEN.VUU  STUDIO 


there  are  other  times  when — if  we  are  honest 
with  onrselve.s — we  must  ailmit  that  his  work  is 
superior  to  onrs.  Of  course,  we  may  excuse  onr 
own  shortcomings  hy  saying  that  the  cameraman 
uses  a  very  short-focus  lens  of  great  speed,  that 
his  lens  has  virtually  unlimited  depth  of  focus 
and  that  he  is  often  assisted  hy  artificial  illumina¬ 
tion,  screens,  reflectors  and  other  accessories. 
Again,  he  is  able  to  make  exposures  under  condi¬ 
tions  that  would  he  very  difficult  for  the  average 
pictorialist  to  overcome.  It  must  he  admitteil 
that  some  of  the  agaiust-the-light  and  cloud- 
effects  obtained  hy  the  cameraman  are  often 
superior  to  the  same  effects  obtained  with  a 
“still”  camera.  Whatever  we  may  say  or  think, 


these  details  is  the  matter  of  titling.  A  few 
years  ago  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  matter. 
It  was  sufficient  to  project  a  few  sentences  on  the 
screen  in  order  to  enable  the  beholder  to  follow 
the  j)lay.  However,  to-day  the  title  and  other 
reading-matter  that  accompany  a  inotion- 
jiicture  are  set  off  by  drawings,  sketches  and 
photographs.  In  fact,  the  jirofession  of  “title- 
illustrator”  is  a  growing  and  important  one  in 
the  motion-picture  industry.  A  number  of  our 
leading  artists  and  photographers  have  gone 
into  this  work  with  success.  Those  who  possess 
the  necessary  artistic  ability  should  find  in  this 
new  field  a  pleasant  and  interesting  profession. 

For  examjile,  there  is  Ernest  M.  Pratt,  the 
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nic  fcllovim  affcnxon-viiii 
fafc  still  dcaHm  the  cards. 


TITLE  FOR  “the  LURE  OF  JADE’ 


TITLE  FOR  I  AM  GUILTY 


RENAUU  STUDIO 


eminent  plu)to-{)ictoriali.st  and  three-time  first- 
prize  winner  in  Photo-Eka  competitions,  wlio 
with  two  friends  has  oj)ened  a  “title”  studio, 
known  as  the  Kenaud  Studio,  in  Los  Angeles. 
'I'hat  the  profession  of  (h)ing  all  kinds  of  titles  and 
illustrations  hy  exclusive  i)hotograi>hic  methods 
can  be  made  to  be  eminently  lucrative  is  a  fact, 
as  proved  by  IVlr.  Pratt. 

Some  time  ago,  we  sent  to  this  sterling  i)icture- 
maker  an  order,  for  an  architectural  firm,  for  a 
numl)er  of  eulargemcuts  of  i\Ir.  Pratt's  delight¬ 
ful  architectural  subjects  (Piioto-Eka  prize- 
pictures),  which,  however,  and  at  his  moderate 
price  of  five  dollars  each,  he  has  been  slow  to 
execute,  on  accouid  of  rusli  of  “title  "  work. 

.Vmong  the  artistic  and  original  titles  arranged 
and  ])ic-turcd  are  the  fragmentary  announce¬ 
ments  in  the  text  t)f  photo-plays,  which,  as 
“movie"  got'rs  know,  oiler  o|)i)ortnnities  for 
striking  and  capricious  settings.  INlr.  Pratt 
enclosed  a  series  of  such  announcements,  two  of 
which  we  are  showing  in  this  article.  One  of 
them  is  a  titlc-illustratioTi  for  the  Pauline  Fred¬ 
erick  drama,  “Tlu'  Lure  of  .lade”.  'I'hese  arc 
in  the  form  of  short  strips  of  motion-i)icture 
film.  Of  conrse,  a  large  |)liotogra])h  of  each  title- 
illustration,  prepared  by  the  Renaud  Studio,  is 


introduced  at  the  jjrojjer  moment,  as  the  play  is 
being  filmed.  e  know  that  producers  j)ay  well 
for  first-class  work  which  is  original  and  helps  to 
set  off  the  play  to  advantage.  Another  picture 
shown  is  one  which  illustrates  a  title  for  the  drama 
“1  am  Guilty”,  produced  for  Parker  &  Reed,  in 
which  an  old  lady  posed  f(n'  the  face  between  the 
curtains.  She  wanted  to  ha^’e  a  copy  for  herself 
after  the  title  was  made,  but  when  she  saw  it  she 
threw  uj)  her  hands  and  said,  “How  hideous! 
Do  I  look  like  that?” 

'Pile  picture  entitled,  “Our  Announcement”, 
was  sent  out  by  the  studio  to  its  patrons  after 
the  accession  of  a  teleiihone  to  its  equipment. 
It  shows  how  grateful  the  studio-projirietor  felt 
after  having  to  wait  eight  months  for  the  tele¬ 
phone  company  to  install  the  instrument. 

We  hope  that  other  pictorialists  will  favor  us 
with  pictures  and  a  few  notes  with  regard  to 
special  lines  of  jihotograjihic  work  that  they 
arefinding  interesting  and  remunerative.  Photog¬ 
raphy  is  working  its  way  deeper  and  deeper 
into  onr  industrial  and  social  life.  Almost  daily, 
we  hear  of  some  new  ser\ice  that  it  is  rendering 
to  the  jmblic  either  to  increase  its  jileasure  or  to 
point  the  way  to  greater  artistic  and  commercial 
achievements  throughout  the  world. 


EVENING 


HENRY  W.  JONES 
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ORION  THROUGH  TREE-BRANCHES 


GAYLORD  JOHNSON 


“Look  Pleasant,  Please,  Mr.  Betelgeuze! 


GAYLORD  JOHNSON 


|E  recommend  the  stars  to  the  lover 
of  outdoors  who  is  also  a  camera 
enthusiast  in  search  of  “more  worlds 
to  conquer”.  Everybody  has  seen 
the  wonderful,  highly-magnified 
photographs  of  the  moon,  stars  and  nebulie, 
made  by  the  big  telescopes  in  the  Yerkes,  Mt. 
Wilson  and  other  observatories;  but  few  owners 
of  a  camera  realise  that  extremely  interesting  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  stars  can  be  made  without  a  tele¬ 
scope  at  all.  If,  in  addition,  the  amateur  photog¬ 
rapher  is  interested  in  astronomy,  he  can  record 
permanently  some  of  the  beautiful  and  unusual 
sights  that  the  moon  and  planets,  yes,  even  the 
sun,  afford  from  time  to  time.  He  can  also  make 
the  portraits  of  many  of  his  favorite  constella¬ 
tions,  and  on  developing  the  plates  he  will  often 
be  astonished  to  find  on  them  the  records  of  many 
stars  whose  light  Iiis  eyes  have  never  perceived. 
If  the  constellations  are  photographed  fairly  near 
the  horizon,  it  is  also  often  possible  to  include 
parts  of  the  landscape  and  make  a  really  artistic 
composition  of  the  trees,  buildings  and  the  star- 
group  in  the  sky. 

Since  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  the  equator  is 
steadily  traveling  from  West  to  East  at  the  rate 
of  over  8,  thousand  miles  an  hour,  carrying  the 
camera  with  it,  while  the  stars  remain  fixed  as  far 


as  the  earth  is  concerned,  it  is  plain  that  none 
of  the  stars  will  stay  still  to  be  photographed.  No 
matter  if  the  camera-shutter  is  open  only  fifteen 
seconds,  the  amount  of  the  earth’s  rotation  during 
that  time  is  recorded  in  the  resulting  negative. 
The  stars  appear  as  long  or  short  “trails”  of  light, 
depending  upon  the  length  of  the  exposure.  This 
movement,  however,  is  far  from  being  a  disad¬ 
vantage,  for  it  makes  the  image  of  every  star 
recorded  on  the  plate  unmistakable.  There  can 
be  no  question  as  to  whether  a  certain  black  dot 
on  the  negative  is  a  star-image,  for  the  ray  of 
light  from  every  one  within  the  field  draws  a 
steady  line  upon  the  film  as  long  as  the  shutter 
remains  open. 

When  the  camera  is  pointed  toward  star- 
groups  that  lie  near  the  equator  of  the  sky,  the 
star-trails  are  straight,  as  in  the  photograph  of 
“Orion  Seen  Tlirough  Tree-Branches”.  This  was 
made  about  nine  o’clock  on  an  evening  in  late 
spring,  when  the  constellation  was  lowering  to¬ 
ward  the  Western  horizon.  The  three  stars  of  the 
hunter’s  “belt”  show  plainly  in  the  lower  center 
of  the  print.  .  .  .  Straight  above  it,  vertically, 
is  the  trail  of  the  mucli-talked-about  Betelgeuze, 
and  in  the  extreme  lower-left  corner  is  the  liril- 
liaiit  trail  of  Sirius,  in  the  “Dog  of  Orion”,  the 
brightest  fixed  star  in  the  entire  heavens.  The 
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TRAILS  OF  POLAR  STARS  G.  JOHNSON 

moon  wjis  just  rising  and  its  liglit  sliovvs  plainly 
on  tlip  troo-tniidv  at  the  right.  'I'liis  iipgativp 
resulted  from  a  five-minute  e.\i)osure  with  a 
IJerthiot  anastigmat  lens,  o])en  to  F/4.  ^^’hen,  on 
the  other  haml,  the  camera  is  pointed  toward  the 
I>ole-star,  or  near  it,  the  trails  made  upon  the  jjlate 
are  ares  of  circles;  very  short  curves  near  the  pole 
of  the  luauens,  and  longer  ones  the  greater  their 
distance  from  it. 

d'hei)rint  titled  “Trails  of  Polar  Stars"  is  from 
a  negative  made  with  an  orditiaiA’  rapid  rectilinear 
lens,  wide  ojicn  at  F/S.  d'he  ex]iosiire  was  one 
lioiir.  If  you  care  to  take  the  troiihle  to  measure, 
you  will  find  that  each  are  is  one-twenty-foiirth 
of  a  complete  circle.  Notice  also  that  the  ])ole 


VENirS  IN  THE  SUNSET  GLOW  G.  JOHNSON 

.star  itself  is  not  exactly  at  the  pole  of  the  sky. 
I)ut  makes  a  small  circle  about  it.  It  is  really 
about  two  ilegrees  from  the  true  pole.  The  picture 
of  "\  enus  in  the  Sun.set  (dow”  shows  a  circular 
image  of  the  planet  because  oid.\'  a  very  short 
bulb-exposure  Mas  needed  to  register  both  the 
very  brilliant  star  ami  the  (piite  bright  sunset 


gloiv  the  sun  had  left,  ddiis  jirint  suggests  the 
[lossiliilities  of  gaining  soft,  unusual  effects  in 
which  the  stars,  moon  or  planets  have  a  part  in 
the  com])osition.  The  same  is  true  of  “The  Moon 
and  Jupiter”,  which  was  jihotographed  with  the 
same  lens  as  the  preceding,  a  Pathe  anastigmat 
opened  to  F/ 1..5,  and  a  (juick  bulb-exposure.  The 
last  print,  “Mars  in  Scorpio”,  shows  the  red 
jilanet  as  it  a]ipeared  on  July  ‘•2!),  1!)22,  in  the 
Scorpion  constellation,  the  stars  of  Mdiich  are 
shown  above  and  to  the  right  of  its  bright  visitor. 


.MOON  .\ND  JLTPITER  G.  JOHNSON 


Star-photogra])hy,  while  more  or  less  of  a  pho- 
togra])hic  "stuid”,  is,  however,  capable  of  some 
very  unusual  effects.  The  nriter  has  seen  some 
remarkably  beautiful  combinations  of  moonlit 
landscapes  with  brilliant  star-trails,  in  vdiich  the 
sky  apiieared  as  if  crosseil  b\-  an  amazing  flight  of 
meteors.  He  also  remembers  a  polar-trail  jihoto- 
graiili,  made  uj)  through  bare  tree-branches,  in 
which  the  trails  extended  over  half  way  around 
eom|)lete  circles.  J'his  jihotograph  was  truly  aw  e- 
inspiring,  vhen  one  stoi)])ed  to  realise  the  enor¬ 
mous  distance  and  sjieed  traveled  by  the  camera 


MARS  IN  SCORPIO 


G.  JOHNSON 


through  space  during  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
while  the  exposure  was  in  progress.  This  picture 
appeared  as  a  frontispiece  to  one  of  the  Yerkes 
observatory  publications  and  led  the  present 
writer  to  experiment  in  making  a  similar  one. 

Star-photography  calls  for  no  extra  or  unusual 
apparatus,  although  a  tilting,  or  “l)all  and 
socket”  tripod-head  is  a  convenience.  Interesting 
results  can  be  gained  with  an  ordinary  rectilinear 
lens;  but  better  pictures  are  of  course  possible 
with  more  luminous  lenses — tlie  F/(>.d  and  F/4..5 
anastigmats.  The  writer  has  even  ol>tained 


A  Word  to 


Fair  Lillith  was  taking  a  landscape  one  day. 

When  a  rude  wind,  with  bolster  and  bluster. 

From  her  hands  blew  the  focusing-cloth  far  away. 

Despite  all  the  strength  she  could  muster. 

I  rescued  that  cloth  for  the  damsel  so  fair. 

Who  shyly  asked  me  to  assist  her; 

So  I  helped  her  secure  a  picture  most  rare. 

But  collected  my  pay — for  I  kissed  her. 

Sweet  Judith  I  found  in  her  darkroom  one  night. 
Surrounded  by  trays  and  solutions. 

While  she  passed  all  her  plates,  in  the  faint  ruby  light. 
Through  a  series  of  strange  evolutions. 

She  greeted  me  kiiully  and  said  I  might  aid 
So  archly  that  none  could  resist  her; 

But  when  we  were  done,  from  that  sweet  little  maid 
I  exacted  the  toll — for  I  kissed  her. 

Dear  Carith  was  printing  that  day  in  the  fall 
The  films  of  her  summer-vacation. 

And  ushered  me  in  when  I  happened  to  call. 

With  a  mark  of  apparent  elation. 

“Now,  here  is  the  chance  to  show  me  your  skill,” 

Laughed  this  charming  young  friend  of  my  sister. 

So  I  went  right  to  work  with  royal  good  will. 

And  wiped  out  the  score — when  I  kissed  her. 


fairly  good  negatives  with  an  improvised  cigar- 
box  apparatus,  employing  the  large  lens  of  an 
opera-glass  as  an  objective.  In  all  his  experi¬ 
ments,  he  has  used  only  the  regular  film-packs, 
but  he  thinks  that  the  results  obtained  from  the 
slower  lenses  might  be  improved  by  using  “Gra- 
flex  GO”  or  other  superspeed  plates. 

The  amateur  with  a  fondness  for  experiment 
will  get  a  new  thrill  out  of  his  camera  by  pointing 
it  at  the  stars,  and  the  artistic  photographer  may 
add  some  beautiful  prints  of  a  novel  kind  to  the 
collection  in  his  albums. 


the  Wise 


Now  Lillith  maintains,  her  photography’s  zest 
Give  to  “taking”,  your  efforts  unstinting. 

While  Judith  contends  that  developing’s  best. 

And  Carith  insists  that  it’s  printing. 

But  if  you  would  follow  our  hobby’s  bright  lure. 
Don’t  choose,  like  these  maidens  seraphic. 

Just  take  my  advice,  it  is  best  to  be  sure 
That  you  know  ev’ry  step  photographic. 

The  Developer. 
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ALONG  THE  COUNTHY-KOAn 
ALICE  G.  BAUMANN 


Faking  in  Photography 

Faking.  MucIi  has  been  written  oh  this  in¬ 
teresting  subject — for  anil  against.  It  lias 
been  discussed  on  this  page  frequently  during 
the  past  sixteen  years.  The  Etlitor's  attitude 
has  always  been  in  favor  of  modifying  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  lens  in  so  far  as  the  end  justified  the 
means.  Of  course,  if  a  satisfactory  result  can 
be  obtained  by  direct,  legitimate  means,  so  much 
the  better;  for  we  believe  iu  photography  as  a 
distinct,  admirable  method  of  delineation  and 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  perverted.  If  we  stray 
from  the  practice  of  photograjihy  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  truthful  and  reliable  presentation  of 
fact,  our  noble  art  will  lose  its  standing  as  such 
in  the  courts  of  justice.  We  symjiathise  with  the 
champions  of  straightforward,  unaltered  photog¬ 
raphy,  which  is  an  ideal  worthy  to  be  practised 
and  perpetuated.  Indeed,  the  future  welfare  of 
our  beautiful  art  depends  U])on  the  technical 
excellence  of  the  product  of  camera  ami  print¬ 
ing-medium.  Naturally,  this  happy  result  can 
be  obtained  only  by  means  of  the  best  mechanical 
resources  employed  by  technical  experts.  It  is 
often  the  lack  of  knowledge  ami  skill,  or  of 
patience  and  time,  that  induces  workers  to  resort 
to  illegitimate  practices  or — faking.  We  all 
dislike  to  see  empty  skies  in  photographs  of 
open  outdoor  scenes,  and  for  that  reason  we 
remedy  the  defect  by  means  of  double-printing — 
introtlucing  clouds  from  a  separate  negative  or 
applying  artificial,  hand-created  clouds.  This 
practice  has  been  approved,  ev'en  admired,  since 
the  daguerreotype  was  superseded  liy  the  wet- 
plate,  and  made  the  expedient  practicable.  Ami 
yet  it  is  faking  pure  and  simple.  When  this 
improvement  of  the  picture  is  executed  with 
skill  and  taste,  so  that  the  artifice  cannot  be  de¬ 
tected  even  by  the  most  capable  critic,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  deception  or  faking  is  not  raised;  but 
the  moment  the  secret  is  revealed,  the  advocates 
of  pure  photography  raise  a  storm  of  protest. 
They  are  quite  justified  in  their  criticism,  how¬ 
ever,  if  the  printed-in  clouds  are  clumsily  ex¬ 
ecuted  or  are  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
the  picture.  But,  unfortunately,  there  are  other 
forms  of  modification  or  faking  which,  unless 
skilfully  carried  out,  are  equally  detrimental  to 
the  artistic  or  truthful  appearance  of  the  photo¬ 
graph,  be  it  an  outdoor  scene,  a  portrait,  an 


interior  or  a  still-life.  As  we  have  already  stated, 
if  the  attempt  to  inprove  the  picture  is  com¬ 
mendable  in  every  respect,  there  should  be  no 
reason  to  complain.  It  is  only  when  the  result 
is  obviously  bad  that  criticism  is  in  order. 

Several  years  ago,  we  described  the  clever 
sul)stitution,  in  the  negative,  of  a  large  bunch 
of  roses  for  a  i)et-dog  iu  the  lap  of  an  attractive 
young  woman.  One  can  imagine  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  resultant  print  had  there  lieen  any 
evidence  of  the  change. 

In  ])ortraiture,  there  is  the  subject  of  re¬ 
touching,  which  is  rarely  associated  with  truth 
and  which  is  a  chapter  in  itself.  Retonching 
is  nearly  always  an  attempt  to  flatter  the  sitter; 
but  if  it  is  the  work  of  an  artist — one  who  under¬ 
stands  the  anatomy  of  the  face  and  the  human 
figure — and  it  the  effort  to  reduce  the  age  of 
the  sitter  is  not  unreasonable — well;  we  should 
assent.  Not  even  the  strongest  op])onent  to 
faking  would  raise  his  voice  in  protest.  But 
retouching  which  distorts  the  facial  structure 
merits  severe  censure.  The  subject  which  deals 
with  the  devices  of  the  skilled  ami  resourceful 
studio-artist  to  conceal  or  to  soften  certain 
physical  shortcomings  of  the  sitter  would  fill  a 
book.  Ill-shaped  noses,  wind-catching  ears  and 
other  hapless  features  can  be  modified  by  en¬ 
tirely  legitimate  means — before  the  plate  is  ex¬ 
posed — thus  cheating  the  etching-knife  and 
the  retouching-pencil. 

The  subordination  or  removal  of  an  olijection- 
able  highlight,  so  often  necessary  to  the  harmony 
of  a  well-ordered  ])ictorial  composition,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  legitimate  practice  provided  that 
it  does  not  appear  as  a  manifest  j)erversion  of 
fact  or  as  too  obvious  a  modification.  If  the 
sunlight  plays  with  equal  l)rilliancy  on  a  group 
of  tree-trunks,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  lower 
the  tone  of  only  one  of  these  strong  highlights 
in  an  attem])t  to  improve  the  artistic  effect  of  the 
composition.  To  do  so  would  result  in  an  obvious 
incongruity  and  invite  well-merited  criticism. 
A  far  better  way  would  be  to  lower  the  tone 
uniformly  of  all  the  highlights,  although  the  well- 
known  studio-expedient  of  interposing  a  diffusing- 
screen — in  the  present  case  tree-branches,  if 
practicable — might  jirove  of  helpful  service.  As 
to  the  manipulatory  printing-methods,  gum, 
bromoil  and  others — in  the  names  of  Hinton, 
Mortimer  and  Misonne,  let  us  draw  the  curtain! 
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ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Advanced  Competition 

Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 

Prizes 

Firfit  Prize:  $10. (1(1. 

Sci'ond  Prize:  Value  .$j.0(t. 

Third  Prize:  ^  aloe  $;i.0(). 

Ilouorahlc  Meidioii:  'I'liose  wlio.se  work  is  (leeine<l 
wortliy  of  reprodiK-iioii  in  later  issues  will  he  given 
llonoralile  Mention,  d’his  iiu-lniles  a  eertifieate  suit- 
ahle  for  framing  and  a  coupon  wliieli  will  entitle  the 
lioliler  to  a  ereilit  of  fifty  ('cuts  tow.ards  a  snhseription 
to  I’noro  I'in.v  M  Ad.xZiNK,  or  towards  the  purchase 
of  photographic  hooks  listed  on  the  coupon. 

Prizes  may  he  chosen  hy  the  winners,  and  will  he 
awarihsl  in  photogra|)hie  materials  sold  hy  any  dealer 
or  mannfaeturer  who  adverli.ses  in  I’lK >T<>-Klt.v  M.vc.v- 
/.l\K,  or  in  hooks.  If  ])referred,  the  winner  of  a  first 
prize  may  have  a  solid  silver  enp,  of  artistic  design, 
suitahly  engraved. 

Prints  may  he  regarded  as  ineligihle  for  a  com¬ 
petition  if  any  of  the  following  rules  are  not  fully  com¬ 
plied  with  hy  the  contestant. 


Rules 

I .  d'liis  competition  is  free  and  open  to  |)hotographers 
of  ability  and  in  good  standing-  amateur  or  professional. 

Xot  more  than  two  snhjeels  may  he  entered,  hut 
they  must  repre.sent,  throughout,  the  personal,  unaideil 
work  of  competitors.  Subjects  which  have  apjieared 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible,  nor  may  iluplieate 
prints  he  sold,  or  entered  into  compel  il  ions  elsewhere, 
before  I’lloTo-Fui.v  M.\<;.\/ink  awards  are  announced. 

.‘i.  I’rints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface,  and  sepias, 
are  not  suitable  for  reprodnet ion,  and  should  he  accom- 
panieil  liy  smooth  prints  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail.  .Ml  prints  should  he  mounted  on  stiff 
hoards,  .V  narrow  margin  is  permissilile. 

4.  Each  print  must  hear  the  maker’s  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture,  and  the  name  and 
month  of  com|)etition,  and  shonhl  he  accompanied  by 
a  letter,  .'•■e/d  .sepaTidely,  giving  full  [larticniars  of  date, 
light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer,  and  printing-process.  Kn- 
clo.se  return-postage  in  this  letter.  I  tata-hlanks  .sent 
at  re<|uc.st. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
liecome  the  lu-operty  of  I’iioto-Eh.v  M au.x/.i.ve,  unless 
for  special  reasons.  This  does  not  prevent  the  jihotog- 
rapher  from  disposing  of  other  prints  from  such  nega¬ 
tives  afier  he  shall  have  receiveil  official  recognition. 

(i.  rnsuceessful  prints  will  he  returned  only  whi-n 
return-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  is  .sent  with  data.  Criticism  at 
recpiest. 

7.  Prints  .should  he  carefully  [lacked  fietween  two 
layers  of  cellular  hoard  so  cut  that  the  corrugations 
run  at  right-angles  to  each  other.  Large  packages 
may  he  .sent  by  exjiress,  prepaid. 

H.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a  twelve-month  become  ineligible  to  compete  for 
[irizes  in  this  com|)etition  for  two  years  thereafter. 


.\\vards — .\dvanced  Competition  - 
Architectural  Subjects 
Closed  October  31,  1*122 

Firat  Prize:  L.  ]\L  Schmidt. 

Seco/iil  Prize:  Warren  R.  Laity. 

Third  J'rize:  J.  Herbert  .Saunders. 

Ho/wrable  Me/dio/i:  .V.  Crawford  Allison;  Robert  T. 
Chadlioui ne;  Charles  (  layton,  .Jr.;  James  Dunlop; 
Arthur  ( ’.  Ha,skell;  E.  Jancoirus;  Dr.  K.  Koike; 
(  aleh  J.  Milne,  .‘Id;  E.  \\ .  (i.  Moehus;  Alexander 
Murray;  Ozaii  K.  Xunome;  ('.  Hillmer  von  X’ordheim; 
W  .  11.  Pote;  (i.  L.  Kohdenburg;  .\.  H.  Scott;  Kyo  Zan 
.Shindo;  C.  Shindo;  Eleanor  L.  .'smith;  Kenneth  1). 
Smith;  M.  K.  Teni|)le;  Jose[)hine  M.  Wallace;  Elliott 
Hughes  Wendell;  Jo.sejih  We;  Sgate. 

Subjects  for  Competition —  1923 

“Home-Portraits,”  Closes  January  31. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  February  28. 
“Child-Studies.”  Clo.ses  March  31. 

“Artistic  Interiors.”  Closes  .\pril  30. 

“Bridges.”  Closes  May  31. 

“Marines.”  Closes  June  30. 

“Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Summer-S[)orts.”  Closes  August  31. 

“Parks.”  Closes  September  30. 

“  .\rchilectnral  Subjects.’’  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  Xovember  30. 

“  Indoor-( ienres.”  Closes  December  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub¬ 
lisher  will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a  solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in¬ 
scribed,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Competitors  Should  Mind  the  Rules 

Competitors,  in  the  .\dvanced  Workers’  and  Be¬ 
ginners’  Competitions,  are  inclined  to  ignore  some  of 
the  rules,  one  of  which  is  that  the  name  and  address  of 
sender,  also  name,  month  and  kind  of  competition  must 
be  wTitten  plainly  on  the  back  of  each  print.  Other¬ 
wise,  how  is  the  jury  to  know.*’ 
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A  NIGHT-STUDY 


U.  M.  SCHMIDT 


FIRST  PRIZE — ARCHITECTURAL  SUBJECTS 


A  Reliable  Method  of  Wet-Mounting 

To  many  photographers,  the  mounting  of  a  print 
or  enlargement  with  paste  presents  no  more  difficulty 
than  falling  off  a  bicycle,  but  some  of  us  are  not  so 
fortunate,  and  in  spite  of  great  care  are  often  afflicted 
with  such  things  as  cockling,  peeling,  and  other  troubles. 

When  wet-mounting  does  not  go  as  pleasantly  as  it 
might  do,  there  is  a  method  of  procedure  that  can  be 
relied  on  to  give  strong,  clean,  flat  results  every  time. 

I  will  take  it  for  granted  that  the  worker  makes  good 
thick  starch  paste  or  uses  a  good  make  of  moimtant. 
The  first  thing  is  to  trim  the  dry  print  to  fit  the  mount  as 
neatly  as  possible.  If  it  is  cut  too  small,  this  will  be 
compensated  somewhat  by  the  swelling  of  the  paper 
when  wetted,  but  it  must  not  be  cut  on  the  large  side 
if  the  mount  is  one  with  a  bordered  design.  It  is  safer 
to  cut  it  a  sixteenth  on  the  small  side  if  anything.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  mount,  roller,  clean  soft  cloth  or  blotting  paper, 
and  some  cotton  wool  ready,  the  next  thing  is  to  soak 
the  print  till  quite  limp.  It  is  then  laid  on  a  flat  smooth 


surface  such  as  a  piece  of  plate  glass  and  the  surplus 
wet  carefully  rolled  out  of  it.  Then  the  paste  is  applied 
to  the  back  with  a  lump  of  cotton  wool  or  a  brush,  tak¬ 
ing  care  to  work  it  well  into  the  paper.  This  is  where 
the  uncertainty  comes  in  with  the  regular  process,  the 
print  being  straightway  applied  to  the  dry  mount.  In¬ 
stead  of  doing  this,  let  the  print  lie  while  a  little  paste 
is  rubbed  into  the  mount  round  the  four  imaginary  lines 
where  the  edges  of  the  print  will  lie.  Then  a]>ply  aiyl 
roll  the  print.  As  might  be  expected,  the  result  will 
look  very  messy,  but  a  wet  pledget  of  wool  will  remove 
all  surplus  paste  from  mount  and  print  and  both  will 
dry  clean. 

To  prevent  cockling,  instead  of  standing  the  mounted 
work  against  the  wall  or  other  support  to  dry,  it  should 
be  laid  face  downwards  supportefl  by  the  four  corners 
on  corks  or  any  other  small  articles.  A  small  heavy 
ornament  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  back  of  each  mount 
will  ensure  perfectly  flat  drying,  and  the  ])osition  of 
the  work  prevents  dirty  surfaces  or  sticking,  two  taults 
sometimes  traceable  to  drying  face  upwards  and  drying 


uikIci'  pressure.  It  is  of  course  ])ossil:ile  to  select  too 
lieuA'y  or  too  light  a  weight  hut  this  can  be  seen  by  the 
saggiug  or  rising  of  the  centre  of  the  inonnt  as  the  print 
dries,  and  is  easily  corrected  by  changing  the  weight. 

If  the  process  is  carried  out  with  a  modicum  of  care, 
there  is  no  risk  at  all  of  a  card  or  double-weight  print 
lifting,  peeling,  or  cockling  when  mounted  this  way. 

.1.  H.  1I.\LL. 


IVIy  friends  “jo.sh”  me,  saying  that  I  am  an  awful  cook 
as  a  pictorialist,  and  I  realize  they  are  right.  Recently 
I  have  cooked  up  a  batch  of  pictorial  “liasli”  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Mr.  Beardsley  for  criticism,  and  to  my  great 
surpri.se  and  delight,  he  thought  it  W’as  rather  tasty, 
or  at  least  eatable,  and  wanted  to  know  how  I  became 
interested  in  photography. 

That  is  all  so  very  simple  that  I  wonder  if  it  is  worth 


THE  FOOT-WOHN  ST.\[H\VAY  WAKHEX  H.  LAITY 

SECOND  I’KIZE — AKCllITECTUHAL  SUB.tECTS 


A  Japanese  View  of  Pictorial  Photography 

“So  this  is  Paris!”  That’s  the  way  I  feel  about  the 
pictorial  photographv.  I  am  a  “hick"  in  a  big  Metrop¬ 
olis  of  (  'ameras  and  'I'ripods,  and  enjoying  wonderful 
sights  of  the  pictorial  art,  .so  to  siieak.  With  such 
valuable  jmblication  like  Piioto-Eua  Maoazi.xe  for  a 
guidebook  and  a  regular  ])ioneer  like  Mr.  Beardsley  so 
kindly  leading  me  around.  I'm  sure  1  would  not  go 
astray;  imieed.  I  am  perfectly  safe  among  these  beauti¬ 
ful  but  difficult  surroundings. 

By  the  way,  I  am  a  Japane.se,  and  a  chef  liy  trade. 


while  to  write  about;  but  he  is  boss,  so  there  you  are! 
I've  had  an  accident  last  fall  and  injured  myself 
I)retty  badly  and  laid  off  for  nearly  six  months.  During 
that  long  jieriod.  I've  started  experimenting  around 
with  my  vest-pocket  Kodak  with  rapid  rectilinear  lens 
in  it,  .sim|)ly  to  scatter  my  heavy  mind,  or  to  say  it 
more  fittingly,  to  keep  my.self  out  of  mischieves.  Of 
cour.se.  I've  had  handled  some  cameras  before,  but  not 
my  own.  those  all  belongeil  to  my  numerous  friends 
whom  I  used  to  call  “picture  hounds’’,  and  I  never 
made  a  decent  picture  with  them  so  far  until  I've 
gotten  hold  of  the  above-mentioned  vest-pocket  camera 
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STAPLE  INN — LONDON  J.  HERBERT  SAUNDERS 

THIRD  PRIZE — ARCHITECTURAL  SUBJECTS 


of  my  own.  One  day  I  happened  to  show  a  tiny  print, 
which  I  considered  not  so  bad,  to  one  of  my  picture 
friends,  and  as  he  said  it  was  fair  and  asked  me  who 
made  it,  I  told  him  flippantly  that  I  didn’t  have  to  tell 
him  a  lie,  I  made  it  with  my  little  Kodak.  He  just 
smiled,  grouchy  as  he  was,  but  never  handed  me  a  dose 
of  his  usual  sarcasm,  “That’s  bum!”  That  pleased  me 
immensely;  besides,  he  was  rather  nice  as  to  go  so  far  as 
encouraging  me  wholeheartedly  and  urging  me  to  get  a 
better  camera  and  eventually  to  submit  my  products 
to  the  leading  magazines  for  competition,  and  I  impul¬ 
sively  obeyed,  thus  my  “trip  to  Paris”  has  been  inaugu¬ 
rated,  that  is  to  say,  I  began  to  take  pictorial  photog¬ 
raphy  a  bit  seriously.  I  bought  cameras,  one  after 
another  to  suit  my  taste,  and  when  I  wasn’t  experi¬ 
menting  with  them,  I  was  in  the  Public  Library  reading 
the  books  photographic  to  help  to  improve  myself,  as 
everybody  in  my  fix  would  have  done.  But,  I’ve  never 
dreamed  of  the  incidents,  not  long  after  I’ve  got  well, 
of  myself  capturing  the  prizes  in  the  magazine-com¬ 
petition,  even  if  they  were  only  the  honor  ones. 

Well,  I  consider  myself  very  lucky  even  though  I’ve 


had  to  pass  a  many,  many  sleepless  nights  tackling  all 
the  tough  problems  that  arose  at  my  almost  every  turn, 
and  oftentimes  I  felt  this  little  hobby  of  mine  ceased  to 
be  pleasure  but  honest-to-goodness  hardship;  but 
thank  Heavens,  after  every  such  fleeting  moment  of 
depression,  there  comes  sweeping  the  cool,  bracing 
breeze  of  exalted  feeling  that  whisjjer  to  me  “think  of 
the  Great  Goal,  what  of  a  little  hard  work  like  that?” 
Gee,  I  wish  I  had  enough  vocabulary  to  better  express 
my  grand  feeling! 

Guess  I’ve  got  to  stick  and  stay,  and  try,  try  all  the 
harder  to  acclimate  myself  to  the  wonderful  atmosphere 
of  this  fascinating  big  City  of  Cameras  and  Lenses.  I 
wonder  if  “hicks”  will  be  “hicks”  forever.  My  only 
regret  is  that  I  couldn’t  devote  more  time  to  this  end 
without  interfering  with  the  duties  of  my  living  source. 
Yet  I’m  game,  nil  desperamluni.  By  Heck! 

Joseph  W.\d,\. 

They  who  seek  only  for  faults  see  nothing  else. 

Scotch  Proverb. 
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SUBJECT  FOR  NEXT  COMPETITION 

ADVANCED  WORKERS 

MAI>[>AUI)  DUCK 


EXAM1‘I>E  OF  I\TEI{1>I{ETATK)X 


W.  J.  JAVC'OCK 


Advanced  Competition  Miscellaneous 
Closes  February  28,  1<)2.? 

I  r  appears  to  Ix'  an  Ivliter’s  imliapp\’  lot  to  lie  nnalile 
to  please  all  of  Ins  readers  at  one  and  the  same  lime. 
\^  hen  he  produces  an  issue  that  he  believes  to  he  above 
the  average,  nothing  comes  of  it.  .\nolher  time,  when 
he  is  hard-presseil  for  suitable  lileraiA'  and  jiielorial 
material,  and  an  issue — in  the  Kditor’s  opinion  is  to 
be  excused  rather  than  prai.sed.  eomplimenis  and  letters 
of  eommenilal ion  come  in  from  readers  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  In  like  manner,  if  he  plans  and  stales  in 
advance  the  subjects  for  eom[)etition,  some  workers 
think  that  this  places  undue  limitations  on  the  con¬ 
testants.  However,  if  the  poor  Kditor  should  decide 
to  make  every  competition  "Miseellaneous",  then, 
those  who  plan  ahead  for  our  competitions,  aecordiiif' 
to  the  subject,  would  be  heard  from  in  no  uncertain 
terms.  Therefore,  the  Kditor  must  neeils  make  the 
attem[>t  to  pre.serve  harmony  by  favoring;  first  one  side 
and  then  the  other.  .Ml  of  which  will  help  to  exjilain 
why  our  next  eomjietition  will  be  strictly  mi.scellaneous. 

In  one  sen.se,  this  competition  nuiy  be  considered  to 
be  a  sort  of  consolation  competition.  By  that  I  mean 
that  this  one  offers  workers  the  oiiportunity  to  submit 


really  uu-ritorious  [lieture.s  that  were  not  suited  to 
priwious  (special)  competitions.  It  is  a  .sort  of  pic¬ 
torial  safety-valve  for  those  who-  -for  one  rea.son  or 
another — did  not  win  a  jirize  or  an  llonorable  Mention 
dnrine  the  year.  If  for  any  reason  the  subjects  listed 
in  I’hoto-Kua  M  \oazi.nf,  for  competition  failed  to 
please  him  or  if  he  was  unable  to  meet  the  conditions 
imposed,  the  present  eompetilion  fjives  the  camerist 
Cdrtr  liltnirlir.  'I’liere  is  no  restriction  of  any  kind,  with 
regard  to  subject.  Xei'illess  to  say — whatever  it  may 
be — orixinalily  of  subject.  com|)osition  and  technical 
excellenee  will  weifih  heavily  with  the  jury.  In  short, 
because  the  camerist  is  at  liberty  to  .select  the  subject, 
it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  free  to  ignore  arti.stic  judg¬ 
ment  and  techniipie. 

The  intelligent  and  well-eqni[)ped  camerist  need  not 
go  far  to  obtain  real  pictures  of  iiermanent  value  to 
himself  and  [iractical  interest  to  others.  Although 
landseapes  are  always  of  artistic  value  and  interest, 
it  should  not  be  inferred  that  home-i)ortraiture,  outdoor- 
ainl-indoor  genre,  still-life,  marine,  camp,  architectural, 
nature,  speed  and  other  jiictiires  are  unwelcome.  How¬ 
ever.  "record"  photographs  are  not  desired  in  this 
competition.  Try  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  photo- 
graj)h  you  intend  to  send  is  of  more  than  personal  or 
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local  interest.  This  particular  point  is  one  for  every 
camerist  to  remember  in  all  his  work  for  public  exhibi¬ 
tion,  at  camera-clubs  or  in  the  press.  Let  him  bear 
in  mind  that  there  is  a  great  world  beyond  his  horizon 
that  cares  nothing  for  him  unle.ss  he  touches  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  chord — something  in  common  with  what  we 
can  all  comprehend  and  enjoy. 

The  Miscellaneous  Competition  offers  an  exceptional 
opportunity  to  the  worker  who  is  waiting  for  tlie  psycho¬ 
logical  moment  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  “arrived” 
pictorial  and  technical  photographers.  There  are  many 
readers  of  Photo-Era  Magazine  who  have  profited  by 
our  efforts  to  make  photography — artistically  and 
technically — appeal  to  the  man  or  woman  who  desires 
a  mode  of  expression  that  meets,  in  great  measure,  the 
yearning  for  the  highest  and  best  in  art  and  nature. 
We  admit  that  we  do  aim  high.  Sometimes,  we  are 
reminded  to  “come  back  to  earth”;  nevertheless,  we 
have  noticed  that  many  beginners  have  become  first- 
prize  winners  in  these  competitions  and  that  they  have 
given  our  editorial  efforts  full  credit  for  their  own 
steady  progress  and  final  success.  Now  is  the  p.sycho- 
logical  moment  for  ambitious  beginners  who  have  won 
their  spurs  in  the  Ileginners’  Competitions  to  enter 
the  larger  field  offered  by  the  present  comiietition. 

Whatever  subject  you  workers  select,  do  not  forget 
that  the  things  that  are  truly  great  are  invariably 
simple.  One  flower-study  beautifully  compo.sed  is 
worth  a  dozen  flowers  grouped  in  awkward  fashion. 
Likewise,  one  land.scape  that  conveys  one  di.stinct 
impression  to  the  beholder  is  worth  many  that  may 
contain  three  separate  compositions  absolutely  un¬ 
related.  It  is  very  much  like  trying  to  see  how  many 
persons  you  can  include  on  a  plate  or  film — invariably 
.some  one’s  head  or  foot  is  omitted  and  the  result  is 
neither  a  group  nor  a  portrait.  Strange  as  it  may  .seem, 
the  simpler  the  composition,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to 
perpetuate.  Tho.se  who  may  doubt  this  a.s.sertion 
will  do  well  to  try  to  photograph  one  flower,  apple, 
vase,  pair  of  gloves,  tree,  person  or  animal,  and  make 
such  a  picture  a  ilelight  to  the  eye. 

Human  nature  is  ever  an  interesting  .study.  Often, 
it  strives  to  attain  freedom  of  action  and  thought,  only 
to  be  nonplassed  by  the  very  freedom  it  has  sought. 
As  applied  to  the.se  competitions,  contestants  .some¬ 
times  write  that  for  us  to  specify  what  the  competi¬ 
tions  shall  be  is  a  mistake,  and  that  it  has  a  tendency 
to  nip  photographic  talent  in  the  bud.  Although  it 
may  be  true  in  certain  cases,  we  are  still  uncon\’inced 
that  our  statement  in  advance  of  subjects  for  competi¬ 
tion  is  not  the  best  method  to  pursue,  after  all.  This 
Miscellaneous  Competition  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  those  who  may  have  felt  hampered  by  our  restric¬ 
tion  of  subjects. 

The  matter  of  the  be.st  presentation  is  one  that  de¬ 
mands  your  best  critical  judgment  as  well  as  your  best 
executive  ability.  A  print  may  be  faultle.ss,  techni¬ 
cally,  and  yet  fail  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  emotions 
of  the  beholder.  On  the  other  hand,  a  print  which  in 
reality  is  faulty  on  the  technical  side,  may  be  filled 
with  poetry  and  mystery — gaining  and  holding  the 
interest  w'hich  the  merely  literal  coidd  never  arouse  for  a 
moment.  Above  all,  remember  that  your  picture  repre¬ 
sents  you,  and  that  it  will  make  its  appeal  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  time,  thought  and  skill  that  you  put  into 
the  making  of  it.  In  literary  work  the  student  is  ailvised 
to  select  subjects  that  interest  him  and  of  which  he  has 
direct  knowledge.  Unless  he  adheres  to  this  excellent 
advice  he  is  very  apt  to  write  an  article  or  story  that 
fails  to  interest  the  reader  because  of  its  lack  of  person¬ 
ality  and  authority.  Virtually  the  same  advice  applies 
to  you  ambitious  workers.  If  a  beautiful  land.scape 


appeals  to  you  and  you  portray  it  truthfully,  the 
picture  will  arouse  in  the  liehalder  the  same  delight 
that  you  experienced  w’hen  you  beheld  the  subject. 

Technical  knowledge  of  composition  is  invaluable 
as  a  means  to  express  that  which  is  beautiful,  true  and 
siiiritual,  but  remember  that  of  itself  the  technical  is 
cold  and  lifeless.  True  art  comes  first  from  the  heart 
and  then  from  the  mind.  Your  pictures  may  be  per¬ 
fect  in  workmanship;  but  if  they  fail  to  inspire,  please 
or  otherw’i.se  move  the  beholder,  you  have  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  true  artistic  iihotography.  Emphasis  is 
I>laced  jmrpo.sely  on  this  point,  because  of  the  many 
who  fail  to  realize  its  truth.  Conversely,  it  does  not 
follow  that  because  you  are  not  a  jirofessional  photog¬ 
rapher,  you  are  incapable  to  jiroduce  winning  pictures. 
Look  to  the  inspiration  of  your  etfort.  If  it  lie  strong, 
fine,  true,  beautiful  and  pure,  you  cannot  fail.  Such 
trivial  technical  mistakes  as  you  may  make  are  lost 
sight  of  in  the  appreciation  of  the  a|ipeal  that  you  have 
tried  to  make  with  the  knowledge  and  equipment  at 
your  dispo.sal. 

Indeed,  we  hope  that  all  the  ])cnt-ui)  pictorial  emo¬ 
tions  of  many  of  our  readers  will  find  outlet  in  a  true 
and  beautiful  expression  of  the  iihotographer's  love 
of  nature,  humanity  and  spirituality.  This  com¬ 
petition  rejire.sents  the  freedom  of  thought  and  action 
that  .some  of  our  readers  have  hoiied  to  otitain.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  study  carefully  their  pictorial  u.se 
of  this  greatly  desired  freedom.  In  photograjihy,  as 
in  other  lines  of  endeavor,  we  turn  instinctively  to  those 
subjects  that  we  love  mo.st  whenever  we  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  so.  Unconsciously,  we  reveal  a  bit  of 
our  true  character  in  so  doing.  Photographically,  and 
otherwise,  this  is  what  we  hope  will  make  the  present 
competition  particularly  desirable.  The  expre.s.sion  of 
indivi<luality  is  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  photog¬ 
raphy,  :ind  tho.se  workers  who  are  sure  of  them.selves 
and  of  their  equipment  shouhl  be  able  to  enter  this 
competition  with  assurance  and  pleasure.  Let  them 
remember  that  self-expression  is  always  interesting. 

No  doubt,  many  of  our  readers  have  enjoyed  Kipling. 
One  of  his  stories  that  has  always  impressed  me  is 
“The  Ship  That  Found  Iler.self.”  In  it  he  de.scribes 
how  a  new  vessel  made  her  first  ^’oyage  and  how  each 
boll,  rivet,  .stanchion,  deck-beam  and  spar  di.scovered 
its  special  function  and  learned  to  work  harmoniously 
to  make  the  great  ship  staunch  and  speedy.  The  in¬ 
dividual  cannot  hope  to  be  a  master  of  every  branch  of 
photography.  He  may  become  a  specialist  in  [lor- 
traiture  and  eventually  attain  fame;  but  he  cannot  be 
a  ma.ster  of  portrait,  marine,  land.scape  and  nature 
photography — that  is,  not  as  a  rule.  Now,  if  he 
sticks  to  his  portraiture,  another  to  his  marines,  and 
still  another  to  landscapes,  each  will  function  efficiently 
in  his  special  sphere  and  all  together  they  will  promote 
the  growth  and  success  of  iihotography.  By  finding 
himself,  the  camerist  will  eliminate  the  deadwood  of 
purpo.seles.s  experimenting  and  will  be  enabled  to  focus 
his  heart  and  mind  on  the  attainment  of  the  highest  and 
best  in  the  special  field  he  knows  to  be  his  own.  The 
work  that  a  man  or  woman  loves  to  do  is  very  apt  to 
be  the  work  that  he  or  she  can  do  liest.  Let  us  see 
what  branch  of  photography  each  of  our  contestants 
considers  his  special  field  of  photographic  activity. 

In  conclusion  then,  let  this  competition  serve  its 
purpose  to  good  advantage.  Let  it  be  the  means 
whereby  many  of  our  friends  may  be  enabled  to  obtain 
a  truer  conception  of  photograjihy  and  their  own  re¬ 
lation  to  it.  If  a  deeper  love  of  nature  and  a  truer 
understanding  of  mankind  is  tlie  result,  then  jihotog- 
rajihy  will  have  revealed  itself  for  what  it  really  is,  to 
those  who  understand.  A.  H.  B. 
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BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

lira 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Beginners’  Competition 

Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 

Prizes 

Firnt  Prize:  Value  $3.00. 

Sironil  Prize:  \'alue  .$‘2.00. 

Iluiiorable  Men! ion:  Tho.se  wlio.se  work  i.s  deemed 
wortliy  of  reproduction  iii  later  issues  will  he  given 
lloiiorahle  IMentiou.  This  iiieludes  a  certificate  suit- 
ahle  for  framing  and  a  coupon  which  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  a  credit  of  Fifty  Cents  towards  a  .snhscrijjtioii 
to  Photo-Fka  M  vo.vzixe,  or  towards  the  purchase  of 
photographic  hooks  listed  on  the  coupon. 

Snhject  for  each  contest  is  "iMi.scellaneons". 

Prizes,  chosen  hy  the  winner,  will  he  awarded  in 
photo-materials,  .sold  hy  any  dealer  or  mannfactnrer 
who  adverti.ses  in  Piioto-Ku.v  Mac.v/.ixe,  or  in  hooks. 

Prints  may  he  regarded  as  ineligible  for  a  competi¬ 
tion  if  any  of  the  following  rules  are  disregarded. 


Rules 

1.  'I'his  competition  is  open  only  to  heginners  of  not 
more  than  Itri)  years’  practical  camera-activity,  and 
who.se  wt>rk  snhmitled  here  is  without  any  i)ractical 
help  from  friend  or  professional  expert.  .V  signed 
statement  to  this  etVect  should  accompany  the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  .so  long  as  they  have  not  won 
a  first  prize  in  this  comi)etit ion.  Winners  of  the  first 
prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  hut  may 
enter  i)rints  in  the  .Vdvanced  Class  at  any  time. 

Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  and  eidarge- 
ments  up  to  and  including  S  x  1(1  inches. 

f.  Prints  representing  no  more  than  Itro  different 
subjects,  for  any  one  competition,  and  printed  in 
any  medium  except  hine-print,  may  he  entered.  'I'liey 
should  he  simply  and  tastefully  mounted.  Subjects 
which  have  a|)peared  in  other  [Uihlications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  he  sold,  or  entered 
in  compi'titions  elsewhere,  before  Piioto-Fh.v  Mac.x- 
ZINE  awards  are  announced. 

o.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface,  and  ,sei)ias, 
are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  he  accom¬ 
panied  by  smooth  |)rints  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail. 

fi.  Kach  print  entered  must  hear  the  maker’s  name 
and  address,  the  title  of  the  i)icture,  and  the  name  and 
month  of  competition,  and  shoidd  he  accompaiued  by 
a  letter,  aent  Kepdratehj,  giving  full  particulars  of  date, 
light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  foens  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-i)rocess.  Fn- 
clo.se  return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-hlanks  sent 
at  retpiest.  Criticism  at  request. 

7.  i’rints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
become  the  property  of  Photo-F.ka  Magazine,  un¬ 
less  for  siiecial  reasons.  This  does  not  prevent  the 
photograi)her  from  disiiosing  of  other  prints  from 
such  negatives  «//('r  he  has  received  official  recognition. 

H.  T'nsnccessful  jirints  will  he  returned  only  when 
return-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  is  sent  with  data. 

f).  Prints  should  he  carefully  packed  lietween  two 
layers  of  cellular  hoaril  so  cut  that  the  corrugations 
run  at  right-angles  to  each  other. 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  October  31,  1922 

First  Prize:  iMelvin  (’.  Parrish. 

Second  Prize:  Charles  Ditchfield. 

Honorable  Mention:  l{o.scoe  Delamater;  Reynold  .1. 
Palmer;  Robert  L.  \V.  Schenck. 


The  Beginner  and  the  Camera  Club 

There  is  no  greater  .satisfaction  than  to  have  one’s 
fiuth  in  an  individual  or  in  an  organization  fully  justi¬ 
fied.  This  lias  been  my  experience  within  the  past 
lew  weeks.  Through  various  channels,  direct  and  in¬ 
direct,  I  have  found  out  conclusively  that  our  leading 
camera  clubs  are  making  a  business  of  helping  and  en¬ 
couraging  the  beginner  in  photography.  In  some  cases 
the  club,  officially,  is  behind  the  work;  in  others,  certain 
members  are  appointed  to  aid  the  novice;  and,  in  still 
others,  individuals  take  it  uiion  themselves  to  seek  out 
the  struggling  beginner  and  lead  him  .safely  to  photo- 
grapliic  success. 

For  .some  reason,  there  appears  to  have  been  an  im¬ 
pression  that  a  modern  camera  club  rather  di.scouraged 
the  addition  of  beginners  to  its  membershii).  In  fact, 
some  went  so  far  as  to  .say  that  the  hel[)less  tyro  was 
acl  ually  ignored  if  he  did  become  a  member.  Obviously, 
whether  true  or  not,  such  a  .sentiment  did  not  encourage 
the  beginner  in  iihotography  to  .seek  member.shi[)  in  a 
camera  club.  It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  some- 
lliing  fundamentally  wrong  in  this  feeling  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  shared  by  a  large  number  of  .so-called 
"snapshooters.”  1  corre.sjionded  diplomatically  with 
tho.se  who  were  in  a  jiosition  to  know  the  truth,  in¬ 
vestigated  personally,  and  1  took  my  time  about  it. 
'File  result  is  that  1  can  as.snre  the  beginner  that  the 
leading  camera  clubs  from  coast  to  coast  do  not  snub 
the  novice  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  make  him 
welcome  and  help  him  to  stand  firmly  on  his  own  jihoto- 
grajihic  feet. 

.\s  a  matter  of  fact,  what  would  become  of  a  camera 
club  in  a  very  few  years  if  it  did  not  welcome  beginners 
into  membershi]).^  .\ny  organization  requires  to  be 
recruited  in  order  to  maintain  its  vigor  and  its  “war” 
strength.  Moreover,  have  any  of  us  attained  to  such 
photograiihic  heights  and  glory  that  we  can  afford  to 
forget  those  days  in  the  past  when  “a  friend”  helped 
ns  to  develop  and  print  our  first  pictures.^  After  all, 
is  not  the  real  joy  and  happiness  of  life  contained  in  the 
one  word,  serrieef'  Let  not  the  beginner  feel  that  he  is 
the  photographic  underling;  but,  rather,  let  him  realize 
that  upon  him  rests  the  future  strength  and  prosperity 
of  every  camera  club  in  this  and  other  countries. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  a  few  suggestions  that  can  be 
made  for  the  beneht  of  the  beginner.  These  will  help 
him  along  his  photographic  way  in  a  camera  club.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  vital  factor  in  the  beginner’s  successful 
camera-club  career  is  sincerity.  By  that,  I  mean  a 
real,  honest  desire  to  make  good,  photographically.  It 
is  not  nece,ssary  for  me  to  point  out  that  the  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  teacher  loses  interest  in  a  pupil  who  dabbles 
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along  with  no  apparent  inclination  to  master  the  lesson. 
There  is  nothing  that  is  so  mutually  delightful  as  the 
relationship  that  exi.sts  between  an  experienced  teacher 
and  an  ambitious  student.  The  moment  that  members 
of  a  camera  club  are  convinced  that  a  beginner  is  abso¬ 
lutely  sincere  and  eager  to  make  the  most  of  every 
photographic  opportunity,  there  is  no  limit  to  what 
they  will  do  gladly  to  help  the  bashful  novice  acquire  a 
seat  among  the  mighty  of  jihotography. 

In  addition  to  the  quality  of  sincerity,  the  beginner 
will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  obey  the  rules  of  the 
camera  club.  Of  course,  these  vary  with  individual 
clubs;  but  there  are  certain  rides  which  are  common 
to  all  photographic  societies.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  cleanliness  in  the  darkrooms,  replacing  all 
used  apparatus  and  accessories,  keeping  lockers  in  order 
and  avoiding  the  unreasonable  use  of  any  room  or 
piece  of  apparatus  to  the  exclusion  of  other  members. 
Then,  too,  might  be  mentioned  the  advisability  of  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  regular  meetings,  participation  in  the 
business  and  social  affairs  of  the  club,  prompt  payment 
of  dues  and  assessments  and,  lastly — most  important  of 
all — the  cultivation  of  a  spirit  of  comradeship,  service 
and  loyalty  to  the  club. 

It  may  be  safely  assumed  by  every  beginner  who 
joins  a  camera  club,  that  the  more  he  puts  into  the 
venture,  the  more  he  will  benefit  thereby.  To  be 
sure,  he  wdll  have  the  use  of  facilities  and  apparatus 
that  usually  would  be  far  beyond  his  reach  financially; 
but  this  is  not  all.  Splendid,  up-to-date  photographic 
equipment  of  itself  never  did,  and  never  will,  make  a 
photographer.  To  effective  apparatus  must  be  added 
a  heart  that  is  attuned  to  beauty  in  nature  and  in  man¬ 
kind,  the  ability  to  compose  a  subject  in  harmony  with 
the  fundamental  laws  that  govern  all  art,  and  technical 
skill  that  can  master  the  problems  of  exposure,  de¬ 
velopment  and  printing.  All  these  attributes  of  a  true 


amateur  photograiiher  may  be  aciiuired  through  a  good 
camera  club,  provided  that  the  beginner  is  ready  to  do  his 
jiart.  Of  course,  the  status  of  an  accomplished  camerist 
is  not  won  in  a  day  or  in  .several  days.  To  .some,  the  sim- 
jilest  photographic  maniimlatious  are  ilifficult  to  master. 
Even  more  difficult  are  some  of  the  chemical  reactions 
that  control  success  or  failure  in  the  matter  of  exposure, 
the  correct  use  of  color-filters  and  orthochromatic  or 
panchromatic  dryplates.  However,  patience  and  per- 
.severance  are  sure  to  win  the  day,  esiiecially  under  the 
kindly,  sympathetic  tutelage  of  a  fellow-member.  The 
camera  club  is  the  one  short  cut  to  photographic  suc¬ 
cess  that  is  open  to  the  ambitious  beginner.  It  is 
not  a  short  cut  in  the  sense  that  he  will  thereby  avoid 
liard  work;  but  it  is  a  short  cut  in  that  if  he  makes  the 
most  of  his  opportunities,  the  novice  will  master  photog¬ 
raphy  more  quickly  than  he  could  do  otherwise  wdth 
possible  limited  personal  resources. 

Therefore,  let  the  beginner  consider  wtH  what  the 
modern  camera  club  has  to  offer  and  what  he,  in  turn, 
is  prepared  to  offer  the  club.  If  he  is  really  eager  to 
attain  proficiency  in  photography  and  is  willing  to  meet 
the  issues  squarely,  he  can  do  no  better  than  enter  his 
application  to  the  nearest  camera  club  without  delay. 
However,  let  him  remember  that  the  dabbler  is  not 
welcome  at  the  club  nor  is  he  an  asset  to  photography 
in  general.  There  is  no  finer  hobliy  or  profession  in 
the  world  than  photography.  It  demands  the  best  we 
have  to  give;  and,  in  the  giving  of  it,  we  are  enriched 
intellectually,  physically  and  spiritually.  A.  H.  B. 


Photographer  (to  studio-patron):  “I  am  very 
sorry,  madam,  but  the  light  is  too  dim  to  make  another 
picture,” 

Studio-patron:  “Why,  surely  there  must  be  light 
enough  to  photograph  such  a  tiny  baby!” — Exchange. 
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CHARLES  DITCIIFIELI) 


SECON'D  RRIZE  -RECUN'XERs'  C< ).M RETITK )X 


How  Far  from  Step  to  Step? 

WiiEX  the  time  comes  for  Mutt  and  Jett'  to  lif;lit  a 
iliiel  with  pistols,  says  Knihikcr)/,  the  extent  of  casualty 
will  <lepend  on  which  of  the  i)air  paces  off  the  tra<li- 
tional  distance  hetween  |)ositions.  ( 'omi)arative  .safety 
will  he  enjoyed  hy  hoth  parties  if  Mutt  does  the  meas- 
urinj;',  hut  there  will  he  fighting  at  close  quarters  if  Jeff’s 
short  stride  is  the  rule. 

Paces  are  i\o  more  the  same  length  than  stones  are 
the  same  weight.  That’s  something  to  he  rememhercd 
hy  anyone  who  u.ses  a  focusing  camera.  'I'he  only  wa\' 
to  he  sure  of  shar])  focus  is  to  know  how  far  the  princi¬ 
pal  ohject  is  from  the  camera  and  to  .set  the  scale  ac¬ 
cordingly.  d’he  simplest  way  is  to  iiace  the  distance. 
Hut  if  you  giie.ss  at  the  length  of  your  stride  you  might 
as  well  guess  the  distance  in  the  first  i)lace. 

Measure  your  pace.  'Fake  twenty  steps,  then  with 
a  tape-line  determine  the  distance  covered.  Divide 
the  numher  of  feet  hy  twenty  and  you’ll  know  the  aver¬ 
age  length  of  your  footsteps.  Rememhcr  it.  Then, 
when  focusing,  you  can  easily  translate  footsteps  into 
feet,  set  the  focusing-scale  correctly  and  he  sure  of 
sharpness  in  the  negative,  (’arefnl  i>acing  is  always 
a  worth-while  precaution,  hut  especially  so  when  the 
lens-aperture  u.sed  is  large,  hccause  depth  of  focus  is 
then  increased. 

(trowing  ytmngsters  ought  to  repeat  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  their  paces  each  year,  hecause  an  increase  of 
a  few  inches  amounts  to  a  considerahle  error  when 
multiplied  several  times.  Make  it  a  rule  to  know 
the  length  of  your  stride  and  then  pace  the  distance. 


d'lie  Darkroom -Towel 

( tnsF.in'.VTioxs  of  a  Tiumher  of  ilarkroom  methods 
lca<l  us  to  repeat  some  warning-notes,  which  have 
already  hecu  given  many  times,  says  The  Hritixh 
Joiintdl.  Me  refer  to  carelessness  over  spilled  solu¬ 
tions.  \'cry  often  the  same  cloth  is  useil  to  mop  up 
spilled  hypo  anil  ,s])illed  developer,  and  then  to  wii)e 
the  photographer’s  fingers  hetween  oiierations.  .\nd. 
instead  of  hciiig  rcmo\’cd  from  the  darkroom,  washed 
and  dried,  tlic  cloth  is  left  hanging  near  the  develop- 
ing-hench.  M’hen  dry,  it  contains  a  deposit  of  tiny 
crystals  left  hy  the  cva))orated  solutions,  capable  of 
floating  into  every  cranny  and  crack  of  the  darkroom, 
d'he  cloth  needs  only  to  he  ])ickcd  up  and  put  down 
again  to  start  hundreds  of  these  crystals  on  their  ways 
into  most  uidikcl,\’  places.  'Fhese  afterwards  give  ri.se 
to  all  sorts  of  markings  on  i)lates  and  paiiers,  for  which, 
very  often,  the  manufacturers  get  the  hlame.  Solu¬ 
tions  spilled,  however  small  the  ipiantity,  should  never 
he  given  a  chance  to  dry  up;  they  should  he  thoroughly 
mop|)cd  up  at  once,  and.  when  it  is  neces.sary  to  wipe 
the  fingers,  this  should  lie  done  with  something  which 
does  not  contain  a  kind  of  cocktail  of  all  the  .solutions 
used.  Otherwise,  faults  due  to  contamination  are  sure 
to  make  their  appearance. 


Don’t  despise  moderate-priced  ai)|)aratus.  It  hy 
no  means  follows  that  it  is  the  man  with  the  best  gun 
that  brings  down  the  most  pheasants. 

Se.vmon  Ster. 
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Unusual  F-Numbers 

Davidson  Road,  Wakefield,  Mass. 
August  3, 

Ueab  Mk.  Beardsley; 

I  was  interested  in  your  note  in  August  PnoTO-Eii.v 
Magazine  in  regard  to  unusual  F-munbers,  and  tliought 
the  i'ollowing  miglit  be  of  interest  in  this  respect.  Some 
German  lenses  are  marked  in  accord  witli  a  system 
attributed,  I  understand,  to  Dr.  Stolze,  and  the  numlicrs 
and  relative  values  are  as  follows: 


F 

3.2 

4.5 

5.5 

0.3 

O.S 

Rel.  exp. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

4.5 

F 

7.7 

9. 

11. 

12.5 

10. 

Rel.  exp. 

6. 

8. 

12. 

10. 

24. 

F 

18. 

22. 

25. 

32. 

30. 

Rel.  exp. 

32. 

48. 

04. 

90. 

12S. 

F  45. 

Rel.  exp.  192. 

This  system  is 

50. 

250. 

really  more 

04. 

384. 

logical  than 

the  one  to 

which  we  are  more  accustomed,  as  modern  lenses 
usually  have  a  largest  opening  of  F/4.5,  F/5.5  (or 
F/5.6),  F/G.3  and  V/7.7.  In  this  way,  if  the  largest 
opening  of  the  lens  be  considered  as  unity  (instead  of 
an  odd  figure)  the  rest  of  the  openings  follow  in  the 
usual  order.  For  instance,  len.ses  would  be  marked  as 


follows: 

F 

4.5 

0.3 

9. 

12.5 

Rel.  exp. 

1. 

2. 

4. 

S. 

for  F/4.5  lens 

F 

18. 

25. 

30. 

50. 

Rel.  exp. 

10. 

32. 

04. 

128. 

for  F/4.5  lens 

F 

5.5 

7.7 

or 

11. 

10. 

Rel.  exp. 

1. 

2. 

4. 

8. 

lor  F/5.5  lens 

F 

22. 

32. 

45. 

04. 

Rel.  exp. 

10 

32. 

04. 

128. 

for  F/5.5  lens 

Therefore,  if  the  largest  stop  can  be  found  on  the  ex¬ 
posure-meter,  there  is  no  difficulty  to  find  exposure  for 
any  smaller  stop.  Df  course,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  there  are  no  other  unusual  systems  in  use,  but 
this  may  help  some. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  R.  Greenle.af. 


After-Toning  of  Developing-Papers 

Notwithstanding  the  many  different  shades  of  color 
that  may  be  obtained  by  after-toning  prints  on  develop- 
ing-papers,  as  a  rule,  only  the  different  methods  of 
sulphur-toning,  which  give  a  wide  range  of  brown 
shades,  have  come  into  general  use.  The  methods  to 
produce  blue  and  green  tone.s — combinations  of  iron- 
blue  and  uranium  salts — have  found  very  little  practical 
employment.  The  reason  for  this  may  be  sought  not 


only  in  the  fact  that  these  processes  are  often  accom¬ 
panied  by  serious  defects  such  as  small  sjiots,  irreg¬ 
ularity  of  tone  and  doulile  tones,  but  especially  becau-se 
the  durability  of  the  prints  often  leaves  much  to  be 
desired,  as  they  are  very  sensitive  to  atmospheric 
influences.  Fven  when  the  prints  are  varnished  or 
protected  by  a  coat  of  wax,  this  often  changes  the 
appearance  of  the  surface  in  a  very  undesirable  way. 
Therefore,  if  we  place  importance  on  an  extensive 
choice  of  colors,  the  ])igment  or  carbon  and  the  gum- 
proce.s.ses  will  hold  first  rank.  To  be  sure,  we  cannot 
so  readily  make  enlargements  from  our  small  negatives 
as  we  can  with  bromide.  So  each  process  has  its 
merits  and  its  disadvantages;  and  he  who  would 
exercise  the  greatest  ])ossil)le  freedom  in  various 
directions  will  less  readily  select  the  more  difficult- 
working  pigment  process,  but  will  jirefer  the  convenient 
gum-iirocess  as  being  entirely  to  his  taste. 

Pit  vtntjra  ph  ishe  Run  dsch  an. 


Toning  Lantern-Slides 

Slides  of  a  warm  tone  produced  by  direct  develop¬ 
ment  are  decidedly  better  than  tho.se  in  which  the 
color  has  been  obtained  by  a  separate  toning-proce.ss; 
but  it  requires  skill  and  experience  to  balance  the 
exposure  of  the  jilate  against  the  restraining  of  the 
developer,  to  produce  some  particular  color  at  will. 
There  is  also  the  difficulty  of  judging  iireci.sely  how 
far  to  carry  development,  a  difficulty  which  increa.ses 
as  the  tone  dejiarts  further  and  further  from  black. 

There  is  a  modification  of  sulphide-toning  which 
does  not  seem  to  be  as  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be. 
It  involves  the  u.se  of  mercuric  chloride;  but  in  spite 
of  this,  no  doubt  need  be  entertained  about  the  per¬ 
manence  of  the  results.  I  have  seen  slides  made  fifteen 
years  ago  by  this  method  which  to  all  apiiearances 
were  quite  unaltered;  and  I  have  some  1  made  three 
years  ago  which  present  not  the  slightest  sign  of  change. 

The  range  of  color  is  from  pure  black,  through  warm 
black,  brown  and  purple-brown  to  carmine,  quite 
different  from  the  tones  produced  by  copper-toning. 
The  slides  should  be  on  the  thin  side  to  allow  for  a 
marked  increa.se  in  density,  particularly  with  the  colder 
colors,  for  which  a  larger  proportion  of  the  mercury 
.salt  is  needed.  The  solution,  in  fact,  can  be  used  for 
intensifying  either  weak  slifles  or  negatives. 

Two  bleaching-solutions  may  be  made  up  of  the 
following  composition ; 

A 


Potassium  ferricyanide .  1  ounce 

Potassium  bromide .  134  ounces 

Water  to .  1(1  ounces 

B 

Mercuric  chloride .  ounce 

Potassium  bromide .  34  ounce 

Water  to .  10  ounces 


To  strengthen  weak  slides,  or  to  improve  the  color 
of  overexposed  but  thin  slides,  they  should  be  im- 
mensed  in  a  mixture  of  these  solutions,  the  relative 
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quantities  of  each  governing  the  final  color.  For  pure- 
black  tones,  ‘■20  minims  of  A  ami  HO  minims  of  B;  for 
warm-black  tones,  -10  minims  of  A  and  HO  minims  of  B; 
for  brown-red  tones,  ,‘50  minims  of  A  and  do  minims  of  B; 
for  the  full  carmine  tones,  4.)  minims  of  A  and  20  minims 
of  B,  In  each  ease  water  should  be  added  to  make  one 
ounce. 

If,  after  the  slides  have  been  bleached  in  one  of 
the.se  solutions,  they  are  merely  washed  and  <lried, 
although  a])pearing  white  or  yellowish  by  reflected 
light,  they  will  throw  a  cold  purple  image  on  the  screen, 
and  may  be  finished  at  this  stage. 

To  obtain  the  warm  colors,  the  slides  must  be  trans¬ 
ferred,  after  the  usual  thorough  washing,  to  a  sulphide- 
.solution  of  the  kind  generally  used  for  toning,  in  which 
they  will  darken,  and,  as  they  dry,  acfiuire  the  desired 
tone.  J.  A.  B.,  in  The  Aniaiciir  I’holoyrapficr. 

Warm-black  Bromides 

I.v  the  use  of  the  warm-black  grades  of  bromide,  so 
poi)ular  to-day,  remarks  The  British  Jounud,  photog¬ 
raphers  who  have  not  been  getting  results  of  the 
quality  they  would  like  will  do  well  to  e.xamine  their 
negatives  with  a  view  to  a.scertaining  if  they  have  sntfi- 
cient  contrast  to  give  the  best  results.  A  negative 
that  will  give  a  gooil  print  or  enlargement  upon  one  of 
the  "hanl”  grades  of  bromide,  and  a  fairly  good  result 
upon  one  of  the  ordinary  rapid  grades,  must  not  be 
expected  to  give  the  finest  result  upon  a  warm-black 
pa|)er.  I’robably  its  greatest  defect  will  be  witli  re¬ 
gard  to  the  color  of  the  print,  which,  instearl  of  being 
a  pleasing  warm-brown  black,  will  l)e  of  a  dirty  black 
color.  One  maker  of  these  warm-black  bromitle  papers 
em()hasises  the  importance  of  a  suitable  negative,  advi.s- 
ing  one  of  vigorous  (piality,  such  as  will  give  a  good 
])rint  upon  printing-out  paper,  Tho.se  who  have  been 
disai)pointed  with  their  previous  results,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  manufacturer’s  .specimens,  will  very 
likely  find  that  it  is  the  density  of  thei;-  own  negative.s 
that  is  at  fault.  Another  point,  often  overlooked, 
is  that  development  should  be  carried  to  finality  in 
order  to  get  the  best  result  as  regards  color  of  the  prints. 
More  or  le.ss  random  exposure,  followed  by  rapid  devel¬ 
opment,  which  is  the  practice  of  many  slipshod  printers, 
will  not  do  with  warm-black  bromides.  If,  however, 
a  print  has  been  overexposed  and  not  fully  developed, 
and  is  con.sequently  a  poor  color,  treatment  with  the 
chromium  bleacher,  followed  by  full  re-development 
with  amidol,  will  be  found  to  work  wonders. 

An  Unusual  Double  Exposure 

We  received  through  the  courte.sy  of  Mr,  L.  K. 
King,  of  Buffalo,  N.Y,,  a  photograph  that  reveals  a 
rather  unusual  case  of  double  exposure  which  we  t.-ike 
pleasure  to  publish.  In  his  letter  that  accompanied 
the  picture,  Mr,  King  writes:  “1  am  glad  to  mail  you 
a  print  of  a  doulrle  exposure  which  1  made  accidentally. 
I  <lo  not  claim  any  credit  for  making  this  ])icture;  but. 
after  .seeing  what  turned  out  when  it  was  finished,  I 
would  like  to  have  it  |)ublished  for  the  benefit  of  your 
readers,  to  let  them  .see  what  freaks  a  camera  may  turn 
out.  It  is  truly  a  freak  picture  and  I  am  unable  to  .say 
just  how  and  when  it  was  made.  The  picture  was  made 
with  a  Conley  camera,  .4x7;  rapid  rectilinear  lens, 
focal  length  10  inches;  stop  h’/8;  made  in  August;  3 
P.M.;  in  shade;  exposure  f /2.5  second;  on  Seed  2()  plate.” 

[Probably  what  happened  was  that  the  picture  of  the 
man  was  made  first,  but,  for  some  reason  the  slide  was 
not  re-inserted  black  top  out,  or  that  the  side  of  the 
plate-holder  was  not  marked  “exposed.”  At  any  rate, 


another  picture  was  made  upon  the  same  plate.  This 
■seconil  picture  was  rather  underexposed  and  light  in 
tone  so  that  the  image  blended  into  the  light  back¬ 
ground  of  clajiboards.  However,  where  the  image 
receive<l  the  benefit  of  the  dark  background  made  by 
the  body  of  the  man,  the  second  jjicture — a  group  of 
three  persons — was  rendered  plainly  visible.  By  look¬ 
ing  clo.sely  at  the  [)icture,  the  lower  part  of  the  ladies’ 
dresses  may  be  seen  faintly  in  the  background  of  clap¬ 


boards.  So-called  ghost-photographs  are  made  in  this 
manner  with  but  very  little  difficulty;  but  it  is  rather 
unusual  to  obtain  such  a  result  as  here  shown,  without 
any  intention  to  do  so.  M’e  are  indebted  to  Mr.  King 
for  his  courte.sy  ami  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  other 
readers  who  may  have  negatives  or  prints  that  are 
really  out  of  the  ordinary. — Editor.] 

Developers  in  Capsules 

.\  chemical  firm  puts  up  concentrated  de¬ 

velopers  in  small  cajisules,  both  ends  of  which  are 
hermetically  .sealed.  The.se  small  containers  have  the 
advantage  over  bottles  in  that  no  part  of  the  solution 
remains,  as  in  the  case  where  the  bottle  is  opened 
frequently,  and  the  developer  loses  strength  by  frequent 
exposure  to  the  air.  To  facilitate  opening,  the  cap¬ 
sules  have  a  thin  line  around  each  end  so  that  they 
break  off  easily.  The  required  quantity  of  water  is 
first  placed  in  a  tray;  the  short  end  of  the  capsule  is 
then  broken  off  and  the  contents  poured  into  the  tray; 
then  the  upper  end  is  broken  off  and  the  developer 
poured  out  and  thus  made  ready  for  use. 
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ANSWERS 


TO 


QUERIES 


Lena  B. — The  name  Aurotype,  given  to  the 
daylight  Mimosa  Paper,  is  derived  from  Aurora,  the 
Roman  goddess  of  dawn.  We  are  informed  that  the 
manufacturer  of  the  paper,  when  in  Rome,  Italy,  greatly 
admired  the  famous  painting,  by  Guido  Reni,  in  the 
Rospigliosi  Palace,  known  as  “Aurora  and  Phoebus, 
with  the  Hours”,  and  decided  to  name,  in  honor  of 
the  beautiful  figure  of  Aurora,  his  first  daylight  print¬ 
ing-paper.  Hence,  Aurotype. 

R.  M.  N. — To  preserve  labels  on  your  bottles 
we  would  refer  you  to  a  hint  in  the  November,  1921, 
issue,  where  Ralph  B.  Benoit  recommends  the  use  of 
Valspar  varnish  to  coat  the  labels  after  pasting  them 
on  the  bottles.  Let  them  dry  thoroughly  for  at  least 
twenty-four  ho\irs  before  filling. 

D.  F.  K. — To  cement  broken  porcelain  or 
glass  so  that  it  will  stand  hot  water,  the  best 
cement  is  bichromate  glue,  which  is  made  as  follows: 
Soak  ordinary  glue  overnight  in  water  and  pour  off  the 
excess.  Melt  the  glue  by  standing  the  containing 
ves,sel  in  a  pan  of  boiling  water.  To  this  add  about 
one-tenth  its  weight  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  a  finely- 
powdered  state,  and  maintain  the  whole  at  a  good 
heat  till  the  salt  is  dissolved.  The  glue  is  applied  and 
to  harden  it  should  be  exposed  to  the  light. 

E.  R.  T. — “Microphotography”  and  “Photo¬ 
micrography”  are  often  used  interchangeably 
erroneously;  but  they  refer  to  distinct  procedures. 
Photomicrography  is  the  production  of  magnified 
pictures  of  small  objects.  It  has  been  of  immense 
advantage  in  science,  especially  in  geology  and  min¬ 
eralogy.  Microphotography  is  the  production  of 
minute  pictures  from  comparatively  large  objects. 
It  is  most  easily  applicable  to  engravings  aiul  printed 
matter.  During  the  siege  of  Paris  dispatches  were 
sent  out  by  carrier-pigeons  in  the  form  of  minute  sheets, 
which  had  been  reduced  by  microphotograi>hy  and 
could  be  read  easily  by  projecting  them  on  a  screen 
with  a  lantern. 

A.  F.  M. — To  show  an  image  in  mono¬ 
chrome  on  the  focusing-screen  you  must  view 
it  through  a  blue  glass.  At  the  same  time  you  will 
see  the  colors  with  approximately  the  values  as  wall 
appear  in  the  finished  print.  Thus,  blue  objects  will 
look  almost  as  bright  as  white  ones,  yellows  will  appear 
too  dark,  and  red  ones  almost  black.  A  sheet  of  blue 
groundglass  should  serve  the  same  purpose  if  used  in 
place  of  the  ordinary  screen;  but  we  have  not  heard 
of  this  being  tried. 

A.  P.  H. — The  best  time  of  day  to  make 
landscape-pictures  is  from  .sunrise  to  ten  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  from  two  o’clock  until  sunset  in  the 
afternoon.  The  shadows  are  more  in  evidence  during 
those  hours,  and  shadows  are  vital  to  the  success  of 
such  pictures. 

M.  B. — A  dead  black  varnish  can  be  made  by 
mixing  8  ounces  of  alcohol,  ounce  lampblack  and  1 
ounce  liquid  shellac.  Mix  thoroughly  before  using. 

A.  C.  W. — Pinholes  for  Lensless  Photography 
may  be  procured  from  any  first-class  photo-dealer. 
Pinkham  &  Smith  Co.,  Bo.ston,  Mass.,  make  pinholes 
with  shutter,  scientifically  correct.  Apply  to  this 
firm  for  information  and  prices. 


J.  F.  P. — “Phodeko”,  now  re-named  “Dek¬ 
ko,”  the  new  developer,  was  described  in  Photo- 
Eea  Magazine  in  the  September,  1922,  issue. 
Briefly  it  is  a  new  developer  which  can  be  made  to  work 
quickly  or  slowly  as  desired,  and  is  .said  not  to  dis¬ 
color  with  age  even  when  exposed  to  the  air.  The 
“fixer”  is  very  quick,  and  the  negative  is  .said  to  need 
but  a  short  washing.  After  drying,  which  may  be 
done  by  artificial  heat,  the  film  is  remarkably  hard, 
and  withstands  abrasion  well.  The  inventors  are 
Messrs.  P.  S.  Koorstra  and  C.  Dekker,  and  we  umler- 
.stand  that  the  K.  D.  Photographic  Inventions,  Ltd., 
87  Moorgate,  London,  E.C.  2,  England,  is  to  market 
this  new  product. 

J.  P.  M. — To  photograph  sno w-s c e n e s 
through  a  color-screen  you  must  increa.se  the 
exposure  to  the  extent  it  requires,  altogether  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  any  alteration  in  the  exposure  demanded  by  the 
subject.  If,  for  instance,  a  snow-scene  requires  one- 
quarter  the  normal  exposure  it  will  recpiire  x  10 
or  23^  times  the  normal  exposure  with  your  ten- 
times  color-screen. 

A.  T.  II. — A  Dallon  telephoto-lens,  made  by 
Dallmeyer,  should  give  you  the  results  you  are 
seeking.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  a  much  improved 
perspective  as  compared  to  that  profluced  by  an 
ordinary  lens,  for  the  picture  may  be  made  at  twice 
the  distance.  We  are  using  a  Dallon  No.  2,  Series  VI, 
F/.5.r),  listed  for  a  4  x  5  plate,  in  place  of  the  B.  &  L. 
Tessar  F/4..5  on  a  3-A  Graflex,  and  find  no  difficulty 
in  getting  sharp  pictures  clear  to  the  edge  of  the  plate 
(size  3j4  X  5>^). 

C.  D.  P.^The  exposure  that  is  needed  to 
obtain  a  correctly -timed  negative  depends  on 
the  intensity  or  brilliancy  of  the  light  that  reaches  the 
film.  Since  the  size  of  the  stop  affects  the  volume  of 
light  that  passes  through  the  lens  it  is  evident  that  the 
smaller  the  stop  the  longer  must  be  the  exposure.  On 
page  3,5  of  the  July,  1921,  issue  we  published  an  article 
with  a  tal)le  showing  the  relation  between  shutter- 
speed  and  lens-stop.  We  can  furnish  a  copy  for  25 
cents  if  you  have  mislaid  yours. 

H.  L.  S. — The  use  of  various  cameras  to 
obtain  successful  results  is  described  in  no  book 
that  we  know  of.  Such  information  is  usually  obtained 
from  the  dealer  who  sells  you  the  camera,  or  from  the 
American  agent,  if  the  outfit  is  an  imported  one.  The 
regular  monthly  feature  in  Photo-Era  Mag.xzine, 
“Our  Illustrations”,  contains  the  data  concerning  each 
picture  described  and,  usually,  includes  the  make  of 
camera,  lens,  stop,  etc.,  used  in  making  the  picture. 
These  references  constitute  valuable  information,  as 
thej^  demonstrate  in  a  practical  manner  how  good 
technical  results  may  be  obtained. 

A.  R.  K. — In  focusing  on  an  object  reflected 
in  a  mirror  you  should  remember  that  the  mirror 
does  not  form  a  photographic  image  of  the  object  itself, 
but  only  reflects  or  bends  aside  the  rays  from  the 
object.  If  you  wish  to  get  the  object  reflected  by  the 
mirror  in  sharp  focus,  then  you  must  focus  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  equal  to  the  di,stance  traversed  by  the  rays  of 
light,  measuring  from  the  camera  to  the  mirror  and  then 
from  the  mirror  to  the  cbject. 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTING  CRITICS 

THE  KOAl) 


VOUK  CHITK'ISM  IS  INVITED 


K.  E.  KISSINGEK 


Whoever  sends  the  best  criticism  [not  over  200  words) 
before  the  Inst  day  of  the  current  month,  tnll  receive  from 
us  a  three-month  subscription  to  Photo-Kr.\  Magazine. 

The  winning  criticism,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below.  Criticism  should  be  helpful  and  courteous. 

Ik  the  tillo  of  lliis  picture,  "()peniu>;  the  Pasture- 
(late  ".  is  what  Mr.  (iraves  had  iti  luiud  when  he  made 
the  exposure,  the  cattle  got  ahead  of  him  and  plumpeil 
them.selves  into  the  position  of  main  interest.  To 
rei)rese[d  tlie  title  as  given,  the  exposure  shoiihl  have 
heen  made  with  the  cows  approaching  the  farther  side 
of  the  gate,  or  waiting,  while  the  gate  was  being  ojiened. 
The  figure  at  the  gate  is  difficult  to  make  out.  It  had 
heen  better  placed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gate, 
facing  the  cows,  not  the  camera.  From  a  farmer's 
standpoint,  the  worst  feature  of  the  picture  is  the 
apparent  enormity  of  the  white  cow.  .Vt  first  sight 
a  single  ungainly  animal,  it  is  really  two  white  cows  in 
an  awkward,  overlapping  jiosition.  d’he  black  cow  in 
the  rear  (at  the  left)  should  be  in  motion  with  the  rest; 
she  also  is  apjiarently  ready  to  go  home  to  be  milked. 
'I'he  houses  form  a  delightful  iiicture  by  themselves; 
but,  if  in  this  picture  at  all,  they  should  be  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  If  the  negative  allows,  one-quarter  inch  might 
well  be  added  to  the  foregrouml;  and  one-half  inch 
should  be  trimmed  from  the  top.  Phe  camera  had 
been  better  placed  slightly  less  to  one  side  of  the  gate. 
The  definition  might  with  advantage  ha’.'e  been  some¬ 
what  more  concentrated  on  the  main  objects  in  the 
foreground  rather  than  spread  out  so  nearly  evenly 


over  the  print.  The  print  is  of  good  ipi.-ditv.  I'inally. 
be  it  admit  tell-  1  speak  from  many  experiences  with 
my  own  and  others'  "critters" — it  is  practically  impos¬ 
sible  to  arrange  several  cows  for  a  picture.  They  will 
not  be  [lo.sed.  'I'hey  must  be  i)hotogra])hed  unawares, 
unfrightened,  and  at  the  propitious  moment.  When 
jiastiire-lime  comes  around  again  in  May.  make  another 
attempt,  Mr.  (iraves.  The  beauty  of  such  .scenes  is 
still  as  appealing  as  when  Hesiod  and  ^  irgil  .sang  ot 
them,  ages  ago.  Stephen  M.vrsh. 

I  LIKE  this  Iiicture  in  spite  of  its  defects.  It  furnislies 
an  excellent  study  in  com]iosition.  Obvious  defects; 
Tack  of  atmosphere  (suggestion:  try  another  kind  of 
printing-paper);  Sky  is  too  bald  (suggestion:  reduce  the 
sky  in  tlie  negative);  Woman  is  staring  at  the  camera 
(suggestion:  refu.se  to  make  a  picture  under  such  condi¬ 
tions);  Camera  is  too  high  (suggestion:  photograph 
from  a  lower  point  of  view). 

The  main  interest  is  the  two  cows  passing  througli 
the  gate.  Subsidiary  is  the  woman  opening  the  gate. 
'I'he  liossy  on  the  left  a.ssists  by  looking  directly  at  the 
main  interest.  The  two  hor.ses  fill  in  what  would  be  a 
painful  blank  in  their  absence.  So  far,  good.  Hut  the 
dark  horse  in  the  shade  to  the  left  is  a  distinct  blemish. 
He  should  appear  in  full  or  not  at  all.  One  feels  a 
difficulty  in  making  him  out. 

Notice  the  light-and-shade  scheme!  'Fhe  highlight 
on  the  first  cow  is  very  strong.  Beside  her  is  a  spotted 
Holstein,  which  relieves  the  effect  in  a  pleasing  degree. 
'Fry  an  experiment  and  substitute  a  piece  of  black  or 
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of  wliite  paper  in  the  place  of  the  Holstein.  Notice  the 
diiferent  effect.  Note  the  diminution  of  highlights 
beginning  from  the  front  cow  and  passing  through  the 
Holstein,  the  woman’s  clothing  and  disappearing  in  the 
bossy  on  the  left.  Note  the  triangular  effect  of  the 
rough  triangle  of  lights  produced  by  the  white  horses, 
the  patches  of  white  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  middle 
distance  and  the  leading  cow.  Cover  over  one  of  these 
patches  with  your  thumb  and  note  the  result.  Imagine 
the  divided  interest  if  the  black  horse  were  connected 
somehow  in  interest  with  the  two  white  horses.  Imag¬ 
ine  the  effect  if  the  black  horse  were  out  in  the  open 
and  looking  at  the  cows.  Note  the  concentrating  effect 
of  the  props  at  the  side  of  the  gate. 

E.  L.  C.  Mohse. 

At  first  sight,  one  can  find  nothing  displeasing  with 
this  print.  In  fact.  I'll  go  further  and  say  that  there 
is  nothing  displeasing  about  it.  It  may  have  its  faults 
when  inspected  and  analysed  carefully,  but  they  are 
not  obvious.  In  the  first  place,  the  technical  work  is 
so  excellent  and  the  general  pastoral  character  so 
natural  that  one  looks  no  further.  One  is  merely 
pleased,  and  a  pleased  eye  doesn’t  look  for  faults. 
However,  when  we  purposely  set  ourselves  to  the  task 
of  looking  for  improvement,  we  can  find  several  things 
that  escape  us  at  first.  We  begin  to  realise  that  unity 
of  interest  is  lacking.  The  eye  is  attracted  first  to  the 
white  cattle  and  from  there  back  through  the  gate, 
almost  missing  the  milkmaid (.?),  to  the  lone  cow  that 
seems  to  be  wondering  why  she  is  being  left  behind; 
thence  to  the  white-and-gray  horses  and  from  there 
to  the — is  it  a  jackass — under  the  tree,  finally  back 
again  to  the  white  cows.  Then,  after  a  moment's 
reflection,  we  start  out  on  the  circle  again. 

As  the  Editor  remarks,  “it  is  rare  that  at  the  moment 
of  exposure  we  find  everything  just  as  we  want  it", 


assuming,  of  course,  that  we  Iciinw  what  we  want — 
and  tliat  is  what  distinguislies  the  real  photographer. 
Here  we  find  the  white  cow  in  tire  lead  obscuring  a 
view  of  tlie  one  following,  unavoidable,  perhaps,  but 
detrimental  just  the  same.  Did  the  photographer 
notice  the  cow  that  was  left  Iiehindr'  Did  he  realise 
that  the  white  horses  in  the  background  woukl  detract 
from  the  subject  proper?  Was  he  conscious  that  the 
tree  on  the  right  was  leaning  out  of  tlie  picture  at  such 
a  disturiiing  angle?  Did  he  mean  to  subordinate  the 
girl  who  was  opening  the  gate?  Then  why  the  title? 
It  would  seem  that  the  opening  of  the  pasture-gate  was 
an  important  element  and,  therefore,  some  emphasis 
should  have  been  put  upon  the  action,  but  this  has  not 
been  done.  If  the  gate  could  have  swung  in  on  this 
side  of  the  fence  so  that  the  girl  could  have  commanfled 
a  more  prominent  position,  we  believe  the  title  would 
have  been  more  appropriate.  The  best  we  can  do  as 
the  print  stands  is  to  trim  about  one  inch  from  the 
left  and  a  half  inch  from  the  top.  This  will  assist  in 
centering  the  attention  irpon  the  main  siiljject. 

George  A.  Beane,  Jr. 

Puzzle:  Find  the  center  of  interest!  The  pity- 
evoking  horse,  the  group  farther  on,  the  strongly  con¬ 
trasting  patches  of  sky,  the  stray  cow  on  the  left  and 
her  prominent  sisters  in  the  foreground,  the  long  ex¬ 
panse  of  the  45°  fence-support — all  clamor  louder  for 
attention  than  the  fraction  of  a  girl  (liandless  and 
footless,  staring  at  the  camera)  who  ought  to  be  the 
center  of  interest,  according  to  the  title.  Lack  of 
composition,  what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name! 
There  is  too  much  sky  for  a  strictly  foregrounrl-com- 
position  such  as  this.  If  a  'oetter  viewpoint  were  chosen, 
all  but  one  of  the  animals  chased  out  of  sight,  and  that 
one  comparatively  small  in  relation  to  the  figure, 
{Continued  on  Page  50) 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

A  LADY  vvlio  visited  the  supei'h  culleetioii  of  marine 
paintings  hy  (’litford  W.  Asliley,  exhihited  at  tlie 
Boston  Art  Clnh,  during  the  month  of  Novendier  last, 
ailmired  the  pietnres,  hut  eomplained  that  in  looking 
at  some  of  tliem  more  than  hrietfy  made  her  seasick, 
(^uite  a  compliment  to  the  artist’s  power  of  realism. 

'I’he  same  comment  might  he  made  in  regaial  to  .\lice 
(i.  Baumann’s  Swiss  winter-landscape,  which  a|)pears  on 
the  front  cover  of  this  month’s  issue  and  on  page  .‘h2. 
'I’he  character  of  winter  with  its  ex])ression  of  piercing 
cold,  as  portrayed  hy  Miss  Baumann’s  camera,  is  very 
likely  to  iTupart  the  shivers  to  the  delicate  system 
of  some  of  our  readers.  .Vs  a  vigorous  interi)retation  of 
the  Swiss  climate  during  the  winter-season,  and  also 
as  an  eminently  artistic  arrangement  and  superhly 
technical  achievement,  “.VIong  the  ( ’ountry-Road” 
deserves  unstinted  praise. 

Data;  Made  in  Switzerland,  Decemher,  llt'il,  at 
II  \.M.;  hright  suidight;  f  x  .j  (irallex  camera;  7-iuch 
Voigtiander  lleliar;  sto]),  F/(i.,'5;  one-time  rav-filter; 
I  111  .second;  .Vgfa  (Irtho  plate;  Uodiual;  enlarged  on 
(ievaert  Bromide  paper. 

'I'he  frontispiece  exr-ites  the  heholder’s  admiration 
for  the  unusual  heauty  of  the  subject.  It  is  rare  that 
architectural  masses  and  parts  lend  themselves  so  suc- 
ce.ssfully  and  .so  delightfully  to  j)ictorial  arrangement 
as  in  this  instance.  'I'he  two  imposing  fluted  columus 
enclose  a  view  of  much  pictorial  charm,  the  ohli(|ue 
lines  forming  an  admirahle  foil  to  the  solid,  vertical 
pillars.  'I'he  i)lay  of  light  ami  shade  gives  life  ami  color 
to  what  might  easily-  prove  a  monoionous  representa¬ 
tion  of  detail.  'I'he  technical  management  of  the  theme 
suggests  a  pencil-drawing  in  softne.ss.  In  \iew  of  the 
artistic  interpretation  of  the  subject,  it  seems  ungra¬ 
cious  to  criticise  the  foreground  for  its  lack  of  restfiiluess 
and  simplicity  of  treatment. 

'I'he  pleasingly  soft  (pi.ality  of  “'I’he  Old  'I’avern", 
page  •>,  will  undoubtedly  appeal  to  the  purists  in  photo¬ 
graphic  i)ractice.  .Vt  the  .same  lime,  tiiis  class  of 
workers  would  he  justified  if  it  f(uestioned  the  legit¬ 
imacy  of  the  heavily  massed  cumulus  clouds  which 
till  tlie  sky  and  add  so  much  heauty  to  the  .scene.  'I'he 
Editor  himself  had  his  ilouhts  in  this  respect,  ami 
(|uestioned  the  artist,  <  liarles  .V.  'rownsend,  a  profes¬ 
sional  photographer  of  Belfast,  Maine,  who  re])lied  that 
the  clouds  were  not  printed  in,  hut  were  iu  the  original 
negative.  .Vlthough  placed  iu  the  center  of  the  picture- 
si)ace,  horizontally,  “'I'he  Olil  'ravern’’- -the  oldest 
house  in  Belfast  (East  Belfast),  Maine — esc:i[)es  criti¬ 
cism  in  this  respect,  because  the  sky  and  foreground 
have  been  managed  with  uncommon  artistic  skill,  and 
the  picture  is  so  beautifully  balanced. 

Data;  Septeml)er;  1(1  ditfused  light,  faint 

shadows;  5x7  Korona  camera;  7^8-inch  Voigtliinder 
(’ollinear;  .stop,  F  ‘2'-2;  Ideal  color-screen;  'e  second; 
L.  Ortho;  pyro;  eidarged  on  .Vrtura  Carbon  Black  with 
\  erito  Lens. 

The  interesting  stereo.scopic  pictures  by  Lloyd  W. 
Dunning.  page.!>  !),  1(1.  11  and  It!,  may  be  viewed  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  a  properly  constructed  hand-stereo.scope; 
ouly  it  wouhl  be  nece.ssary  to  cut  the  pictures  out  and 
mount  them  on  stiff  cardboards  for  convenient  viewing. 
After  the  amateur  has  become  successful  in  ordinary 


stereo-work,  /.c.,  in  black-and-white,  with  dryplates,  he 
will  be  jjrepared  to  take  uj)  stereo-work  in  natural  colors 
by  using  .\utochrome  plates.  This  branch  of  photog¬ 
raphy  has  many  devotees,  and  in  every  live  camera-club 
iu  the  world,  today,  this  delightful,  fascinating  pastime 
is  a  marked  feature.  In  the  I'nion  (’amera  Club  of 
Boston,  there  are  a  large  number  of  enthusiastic  and 
ex|>ert  stereo-workers  who  are  constantly  comparing 
their  beautiful  results  ])roiluced  in  toned  (monochroinej 
similes  or  in  the  truthful  colors  of  nature. 

Data;  “'I'he  Outlet  of  the  Lake” — page  9,  at  Wade 
Park,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  .Vugust  (>,  1922,  11  bright 

sun;  stop,  F/l(i;  1/25  .second. 

“I'he  llill-f'limb" — page  1(1.  at  Ffgypt,  N.A'.,  near 
Kochc'ster.  during  the  National  Chamiiionship  Motor¬ 
cycle  Hill-clind);  .Vugust  9,  lt)22;  4.30  p.m.;  bright  sun; 
stop,  F  l(i;  1/25  second. 

“'riie  Old  Pier” — [lage  II,  at  Gordon  Park.  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio;  September  17,  1922;  3  p.m.;  bright  sun; 
stop.  F  11;  1  25  .second;  through  two  Eastman  No.  7 
sky-tilters. 

“'I'he  Prize  Holstein” — page  11,  at  the  dairy  farm  of 
Wallace  Wilcox,  Mesopotamia,  Ohio;  .Inly  4,  1922; 

1 1  A.M.;  hazy  sunlight;  stop,  F/11 ;  1  25  .second. 

“'I'he  Rocky  Shore  of  Lake  Erie” — at  Gordon  Park, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Seiitember  17,  1922;  4  p.m.;  bright 
snn;  stop,  F  1(1;  1  25  .second;  through  two  No.  7 
Eastman  sky-tilters. 

.VII  of  the  above  pictures  printed  on  Grade  F2 
Stereo  I  )i('  ( 'nt  .Vzo. 

Frank  Colgrove’s  article  on  pinholc-])hotography 
appears  to  emi)hasi.se  the  technical  rather  than  the 
artistic  side  of  the  work;  yet  in  the  first  three  of  his 
illustrations  there  are  evidences  of  a])i)reciation  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature.  .Vs  far  as  pictorial  composition  is 
concerned,  the  “Fresh  Snow- .Mantle”,  i)age  1(1,  strikes 
me  as  the  best  of  these  three.  “.Vdole.scent  Spring”, 
])age  15,  couhl  be  improved  by  judicious  trimming, 
though  by  doing  so  the  general  ai)pearance  of  the  svd)- 
ject  would  be  altered. 

Data;  “'riie  Pool” — dark  light-conditions;  exten¬ 
sion,  ,3-^4  inches;  aperture,  I  (10  inches;  5  minutes. 

“.Vdolescent  Spring” — gooil  light;  extension.  4  inches; 
aperture.  I  .3(1  inch;  9  .seconds. 

“'I'he  Fresh  Snow- .Mantle” — clouily;  extension,  4 
inches;  ai)erture,  I  3(1  inch;  25  .seconds. 

“Illustration  .V” — extension,  inches;  aperture, 

1  (10  inch;  20  seconds. 

“Illustration  B  ’ — extension.  2’2  inches;  aperture, 
1/(10  inch;  10  seconds. 

'I'he  technical  superiority  of  Mr.  Thumith’s  work  to 
that  of  a  similar  character  l)y  others  must  be  quite 
obvious  to  the  observer.  Indeed,  commercial  work 
ilemands  well-nigh  technical  perfection,  and  the  rea.son 
for  this  is  explained  by  the  writer-photogra])her. 
Nevertheless,  a  logical  and  attractive  arrangement  of 
the  objects  to  be  photographed  by  the  enterprising 
craftsman  woidd  .seem  to  be  inilispensable. 

Data;  “Lady  Mary  Pattern  Silverware” — page  18, 
in  the  stuilio;  'rurner-Rcich  F’  7.5;  15-inch  foctis;  .stop, 
32  (14. 

“La  Fayette  Pattern  Silverware” — page  20,  Turner- 
Reich  F/7.5;  15-inch  focus;  stop.  32-(14. 
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“Belt-Buckles”  and  “Shoe-Buckles” — page  21,  Goerz 
Dagor,  F/6.8,  Series  III. 

“Memorial  Tablet” — page  22,  ,5x7  camera;  Turner- 
Reich  F/7.5;  focus,  15  inches;  stop,  32-6-1.  Tliis  tablet, 
at  Westfield,  Mass.,  is  an  excellent  type  of  World  War 
Memorial  with  a  plain  border.  The  inscription  is 
Architectural  letter,  with  simple  ornamentation  de¬ 
signed  by  Harold  B.  Klar,  of  Westfield,  Mass.  Cast  in 
bronze  by  the  Albert  Russel!  &  Sons  Company  of 
Newburyport,  Mass. 

All  of  the  above  subjects  were  made  with  Commer¬ 
cial  Ortho  Film,  developed  with  pyro,  and  printed  on 
Artura  Iris  C.  A  7  x  11  camera  was  u.sed  on  all,  except¬ 
ing  “Memorial  Tablet”,  where  a  5x7  camera  was 
employed. 

Only  data  for  “Silver  Coffee-Pot”,  page  19,  are — an 
Artura  Print. 

The  remarkably  well-conceived  and  superl)ly  exe¬ 
cuted  artistic  titles,  pages  2(i  and  27,  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  only  data  received  apply  to  “The  Lure  of 
Jade”,  page  27.  They  are  as  follows; 

This  picture  is  a  reduction  on  bromide  from  a  4  x  5 
negative,  Ilford  Panchromatic  plate,  exposed  through  a 
red  filter.  Three  len.ses  were  u.sed  first — the  upper 
part,  including  the  whole  of  the  candlestick  and  back¬ 
ground,  w'as  exposed  through  an  8-inch  Struss  lens  at 
F/5.5,  the  lower  part  of  the  .set-up  being  covered  with 
black  velvet  and  a  shatlow  cast  across  the  foreground; 
second — in  order  to  increa.se  the  size  of  the  pendant  in 
the  foreground,  the  velvet  was  removed  and  a  shaft  of 
light  from  an  arc  spot-lamp  was  cast  across  the  fore¬ 
ground,  the  velvet  being  placed  over  the  upper  part 
of  the  set-up  and  a  shadow  cast  on  the  velvet,  then  a 
12-inch  Struss  lens  was  placed  on  the  camera  and 
focused  at  F/5.5  on  the  pendant  and  exposed  as  be¬ 
fore.  The  plate  was  then  placed  in  a  camera  with  a 
sharp  lens  focused  on  white  letters  on  a  black  ground 
and  expo.sed  for  the  letters  without  a  color-filter.  It 
was  developed  in  a  weak  solution  of  Rodinal. 

The  twilight-scene,  page  28,  by  Henry  W.  Jones,  is 
filled  with  suggestion,  mystery  and  pictorial  charm. 
The  objects  are  semi-silhouetted  against  the  evening 
sky,  whither  fly  the  thoughts  of  the  beholder.  The 
arrangement  is  very  pleasing,  commensurate  with  the 
alluring  beauty  of  the  theme. 

Data;  November;  3.45  p.m.;  sunset;  4x5  camera; 
6-inch  Goerz  Dagor;  stop,  F/6.8;  3-tlme  color-screen; 
1  second;  plate,  Seed  Double  Coated  Ortho;  tank, 
pyro;  enlarged  on  Artura  Carbon  Black.  Picture  was 
made  of  Chester  Creek,  near  Bridgewater,  Pa. 

The  attempts  to  photograph  stars  at  twilight  and  at 
night,  as  exemplified  by  the  illustrations  by  Gaylord 
Johnson,  pages  29  and  30,  are  not  expected  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  remarkable  results  obtained  with  the 
aid  of  powerful  and  up-to-date  apparatus  at  the 
world’s  great  astronomical  observatories.  They  are 
nevertheless  remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  ordi¬ 
nary,  limited  amateur-photographic  apparatus  was 
employed.  They  will  serve  to  encourage  observation 
and  consecpient  admiration  and  study  of  the  celestial 
bodies.  Let  us  hope  that  even  this  pastime  will  lead 
to  photography  on  an  ambitious  scale.  Workers  unable 
to  purchase  high-powered  telescopes  and  the  necessary 
photo-equipment  for  doing  astro-photographic  w'ork  of 
a  really  practical  nature,  will  undoubtedly  be  able  to 
cooperate  with  the  owners  (amateur  astronomers)  of 
234-'nch  or  higher-powered  telescopes,  wdio,  it  would 
seem,  would  welcome  such  an  opportunitj'.  There  is 
every  prospect  that  from  a  small  beginning,  such  as  is 
shown  by  Gaylord  Johnson,  aml)itious  and  more  satis¬ 
factory  results  will  be  made.  In  any  event,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  watch  the  efforts  of  amateur-photog¬ 


raphers  who  are  provided  with  cameras  and  lenses  of 
much  greater  size  anrl  efficieimy  than  what  were  em¬ 
ployed  by  Mr.  Johnson,  who  is  to  be  commended  for 
leading  caineri.sts  into  astronomical  paths  which  will 
yield  entertainment,  knowledge  and,  possibly,  pecuni¬ 
ary  profit. 

Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

The  participants  in  the  October  (Architectural  Sub¬ 
jects)  competition  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  suc- 
ce.s.sful  efforts.  The  total  number  of  entries  was  not 
strikingly  large — about  fifty — l)tit  half  of  them  were 
worthy  of  Honorable  Mention,  and  from  these  the  jury 
picked  the  winners.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  competitors  went  in  search  of  original  material 
and  found  it.  This  is,  indeed,  gratifying;  for  Photo- 
Er.v  never  tires  in  emphasising  the  importance  of  the¬ 
matic  novelty  in  photo-pictorial  work.  Of  cour.se,  there 
always  remains  the  desirability,  as  well  as  the  pos¬ 
sibility,  to  take  a  hackneyed  subject  and  do  it  better 
than  it  has  been  ever  done  before.  Yet  it  is  better  to 
cultivate  the  faculties  of  ob.servation  and  discrimina¬ 
tion — to  seek  and  to  find  undi.scovered  gems  of  beauty. 
The  true  pictorialist  will  not  be  satisfied  with  mere 
records,  however  admirable  they  may  appear  in  techni¬ 
cal  merit.  To  be  an  achiev'cment  deserving  the  name  of 
picture  in  its  truest  sen.se,  the  effort  must  appeal  to  the 
imagination  or  to  the  emotions.  Few  photograjihs  go 
beyond  tlie  point  of  exciting  the  beholder’s  ailmiration; 
yet  a  photograph  that  posses.ses  true  beauty  will  affect 
the  beholder  in  proportion  to  his  .sensibilities  and  to 
the  memories  it  recalls.  The  workers  whose  pictures 
the  Photo-Era  jury  has  tried  to  honor,  must,  them¬ 
selves,  ha\'e  been  in  that  happy  frame  of  mind  when 
they  stood  contemplatively  liefore  the  objects  of  their 
search. 

U.  M.  Schmidt  must  hav'e  experienced  a  thrill 
of  delight  when  fir.st  he  beheld  “A  Night-Study”, 
page  35.  And  all  the  while  he  stood  beside  his  camera, 
making  his  own  the  wonderful  effect  of  chiaro.scuro,  the 
beautifully  illuminated  arches  and  capitals  enclo.sed  by 
the  darkne.ss  without,  the  artist  must  have  felt  a  de¬ 
gree  of  .satisfaction.  Perhaps  he  also  anticipated  the 
pleasure  his  picture  wmuld  give  to  others.  He  even 
may  have  speculated  on  the  success  the  resultant  print 
might  have  in  the  competition  for  which  he  was  joy¬ 
fully  exercising  his  skill.  And  such  is  only  one  pha.se  of 
the  pastime  par  excellence — amateur  photography. 

Returning  to  the  dutiful  consideration  of  Mr. 
Schmidt’s  .striking  picture — the  entrance  to  what 
appears  to  be  a  cfiapel — I  find  the  climax  of  pictorial 
interest  to  have  been  juiliciously  placed,  the  brilliant 
and  the  sombre  tones  well  managed,  the  technique 
impeccable  and  the  spirit  of  the  theme  expre.s.sed  with 
consummate  skill. 

Data:  October;  at  10  p.m.;  darkness  outside;  5x7 
Korona  view-camera;  734-inch  B.  &  L.  Ic  Tessar;  stop, 
F/5.6;  15  minutes;  Eastmau  Portrait  Film,  Par-Speed; 
Elon,  tray;  Artura  Carbon  Black  enlargement. 

What  thoughts  of  the  historic  past  must  have  passed 
through  the  mind  of  Warren  R.  Laity  as  he  viewed  the 
steps  of  the  venerable  Wells  Cathedral!  Thousands 
of  devout  worshipers  have  ascended  this  long  flight  of 
stone-steps  during  the  past  five  hundred  years;  and  it 
will  be  the  privilege  of  countle.ss  numbers  more  to  enter 
this  ancient  sanctuary  in  a  similar  manner  so  long  as  it 
is  ordained  to  remain  to  welcome  the  faithful.  Among 
the  cathedrals  of  England,  that  of  Wells  takes  high 
rank,  anrl  some  authorities  do  not  hesitate  to  give  it  the 
first  place  of  all.  Of  course,  Mr.  Laity’s  view  reveals 
only  a  glimpse  of  its  great  architectural  beauty;  and 
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it  is  the  subordination  of  the  rows  of  slender  gothic 
pillars  which  helps  to  emphasise  the  element  of  age  of 
"The  Foot-worn  Stairway”,  so  gratefully  ])ortrayed  by 
the  artist.  The  beholder  does  not  need  to  be  familiar 
with  the  history  of  Wells  Cathedral  to  appreciate  the 
spirit  of  the  story  told  by  the  venerable  stairway. 

Data:  Picture  made  Itefore  Mr.  Laity  returned 
home  from  .service  in  the  World  War;  11  a.m.;  dull 
light;  334^  X  434  folding  camera;  4'2-iiiC’l>  Coerz  Dagor; 
stop,  F  11;  3  minutes;  Fastman  N.C.  film;  pyro; 
enlarged  oil  Wellington  Bromoil  (  ream  Bough;  Amidol. 

What  a  wealth  of  beauty  and  suggestion  there  is  in 
Mr.  Saunders’  "Staiile  Inn”!  Page  37.  The  entire 
.setting  of  the  beautiful  gothic  doorway  has  been  con¬ 
trived  with  masterly  skill.  The  eye  is  led  irresistibly 
to  the  object  of  chief  interest  and  lingers  there  with  a 
.sen.si*  of  admiration.  'I'liese  old  London  inns  are  filled 
to  overflowing  with  memories  of  the  past.  "Staple 
Inn”  was  one  of  .several  1  visited  in  lilOi).  I  admired  its 
gabled  and  timbered  fa^'ude  which,  dating  from  Fli.sa- 
bethan  or  early-Stuarl  days,  is  a  uui(|ue  survival  of 
old  Fnglish  architecture.  This  picturesipie  old  inn  is 
celebrated  by  Dickens  ("F.dwiii  Drood")  and  the 
tradition  that  Dr.  Samuel  .Johnson  here  wrote  his 
"Bas.selas  ”. 

Data:  .June,  Itc-Jl;  (iraflex  ( 'amera;  stop,  l''/(k  !/-•• 
second;  Premo  Film  Pack;  Metol;  enlarged  on  Perfect 
Bromide  pajier. 

Beginners’  Competition 

The  maker  of  ".\t  the  Fnd  of  the  Bridge",  jiage  H, 
faced  an  exceedingly  promising  subject,  but  faileil  to 
[iroduce  an  adequately  good  result.  The  print  was 
Hat;  but  thanks  to  our  sympathetic  idioto-cngraver  the 
reproduction  showed  a  considerable  amount  of  con¬ 
trast  and  detail. 

Data:  .Viigust;  at  lit  a.m.;  bright  light,  but  subject 
in  shaile;  made  towards  the  light;  .3.\  Premo;  (i'.^-inch 
Kastman  .\uastigmat;  sto]),  F  Ui;  1  second;  Kodak 
Film  Pack;  Duratol;  [irint,  enlarged  on  Aiiura  Carbon 
Black  Studio  Sjiecial;  Duratol;  with  soft-focus  at¬ 
tachment  attached  to  camera-lens,  d’his  reduced  the 
contrast. 

"Winter-Kvening”,  page  J'i,  is  a  pleasing  ami  con¬ 
sistent  landscape.  The  .second  tree  tin  the  center)  is 
too  insi.stent  in  tone  to  take  its  proper  place  in  the  line 
beginning  at  the  right.  The  set  ting  sun  is  well  placed. 

Data:  .January:  at  ,7  I'.m.;  good  light;  No.  ,3  Kmlak 
Special  x  i}4)-  '>}/i-\nch  B.  &  b.  Auastigmat : 

stop,  J'  '8;  5  .seconds;  Kastman  Speed  Film;  pyro,  tank; 
print,  enlarged  on  P.M.(’.  Bromide  No.  f. 


Oiir  ContriJmting  Critics 

The  olqect  of  critical  interest  is  an  innocent,  in- 
otfensive  little  landscape,  by  H.  K.  Kissinger,  page  Ki. 
Although  its  faults  are  obvious,  they  should  be  enu¬ 
merated,  while  its  merits  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Mr.  Kissinger  awaits  with  equanimity,  and  not 
without  a  sense  of  gratitude,  the  verdict  of  his 
fellow-workers.  Data:  August  1.),  .3.1.)  clear; 

3.\  Brownie;  B.  B.  lens;  stoj),  F/S'i;  I /'-2.)  second;  [irint, 
.Vzo  F.  Xo.  2  (I’ostcard);  stock-solution  devclo[)er. 

Example  of  Interpretation 

'I’liE  oft-expressed  desire  by  some  of  our  readers  for 
a  “Miscellaneous”  competition  where  prints  of  any 
suJjject.  from  a  canary  to  a  glacier,  may  lie  entered. 


The  jiictures  may  have  been  made  at  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years.  They  are  eligible  so  long  as 
they  fulfill  the  requirements  of  Photo-Eha  competi¬ 
tions,  one  of  which  is  that  they  represent  entirely  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor.  If  the  picture  should 
happen  to  be  one  of  a  wild  duck,  it  is  hoped  that  it 
may  be  as  good  as  the  one  by  W.  .J.  .Jaycock,  a  member 
of  the  Lnion  Camera  Club  of  Boston.  Page  38.  Data: 
Made  at  Ipswich  Marshes,  Mass.;  November,  1921; 
early  a.m.;  good  light;  1  1990  second;  Standard  Or- 
thonon;  [)yro,  tank;  enlarged  on  Artura  Carbon  Black. 

Capitals  and  Pillars 

D.vt.a  just  received  from  F.  M.  Cl.  Moebus  regard¬ 
ing  the  picture  "Cajiitals  and  Pillars” — used  as  a  fronti.s- 
[)iece — are  as  follows:  .January;  3  p.m.;  good  light; 
(loerz  camera,  334  x  434;  Celor  lens,  G-inch  focus;  stop, 
F  8;  1/25  secoml;  Eastman  film;  pyro;  enlarged  on 
.Vrtura  Carbon  Black. 


Our  Contributing  Critics 

(Continued  from  Page  47) 

instead  of  rice  versa,  as  now,  everything  would  be 
"hunky-dory”.  .Vs  it  is.  no  after-manipulation  of  the 
])rint  in  hand  will  [iroduce  the  desired  effect,  I  am 
.sorry  to  .say.  IIeiibert  Bodeck. 

A  Poetic  Criticism 

'I'liE  ( )[)ening  of  the  Pasture-Cate — 

1  criticise  becau.se 
It  seems  to  violate,  at  once, 

.Vll  [licture-making  laws; 

The  calf  (or  cow)  upon  the  left. 

Is  not  placed  "right,”  of  course. 

While  in  the  center  interest  .seems 
.V  case  of  "horse  and  horse.  ” 

'I'he  gate  swings  in.  the  cows  swing  out — 
Confusing  to  the  eye; 

.Vlso  the  gate  .seems  needless  where 
No  fence  is  standing  nigh. 

The  horse  behind  the  tree  is  hid. 

When,  as  it  seems  to  me. 

It  should  be  just  the  iqqiosite — 

'I'he  horse  before  the  tree. 

'File  man  or  girl  (the  legs  are  hid). 

Who  iqierates  the  gate. 

Should  be  [ilaced  leaning  “in  ”,  not  “out”, 

Fo  rightly  conqiensate. 

'Fhere  is  no  atmos[)here  or  fog. 

Which  really  should  be  there. 

And  so,  ”ti.s  easily  perceived. 

The  [lictnre  lacks  an  “air”. 

Outside  of  all  the.se  little  faults — 

.Vnd  tone  and  shade  and  light. 

Perspective  and  an  interest-[)oint — 

'Fhe  picture  seems  all  right. 

William  Ludlu.m. 

A  Silent  Profession 

“What  do  you  hope  to  be  when  you  grow  up, 
Bobbie?”” 

“.V  film-actor.  Miss.” 

“Why?” 

“Because  my  mother  is  always  telling  me  that 
I  should  be  seen  but  net  heard!” — Comic  Cuts. 
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THE  GROUNDGLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


Finding  Beauty 

He  was  a  photo-pictorialist.  He  had  produced  pic¬ 
tures  which  had  been  accepted  and  hung  at  Toronto, 
Pittsburgh  and  Los  Angeles.  He  admired  true  beauty 
and,  on  the  present  occasion — a  call  on  Miss  High¬ 
light — he  was  expatiating  on  the  well-known  principle 
that  “beauty  exists  everywhere,  if  you  will  but  look 
for  it.”  He  was  telling  Miss  Highlight  about  an  article 
by  William  S.  Davis  he  had  read  in  Photo-Er,\  Maga¬ 
zine,  in  which  that  well-known  writer-photographer 
demonstrated  how  beauty  may  be  found  in  haystacks, 
old  fences,  pumps,  barrels,  buckets,  etc.  Waxing 
enthusiastic  and  loquacious,  the  young  man  exclaimed: 
‘Must  think.  Miss  Highlight!  Some  people  can  make 
the  most  commonplace  subject  interesting!”  “Yes,”  re¬ 
plied  the  young  woman.  “Do  tell  me  about  yourself.” 

Carelessly  Written  Advertisements 

A  New  York  sub-scriber  sends  me  a  quarter-page 
di.splay-advertisement  clipped  from  a  leading  New 
York  newspaper  containing  a  picture  of  an  elaborate, 
nine-branched  candle-stick  with  the  statement  that 
“this  candelabra  is  the  work  of  a  skilled  artist.”  Of 
course,  the  person  who  furnished  the  copy  shoidd  have 
used  the  word  “candelabrum”.  The  full-page  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  a  first-class  Bo.ston  department-.store 
contained  the  following  announcement :  “Racoon  Coats 
for  Winter  Wear”.  The  error  in  spelling  was  not 
noticed  until  one  of  the  firm’s  customers  brought  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  manager. 

Still,  I  notice  that  avertisements  are  written  with 
more  attention  to  correct  English  than  ever  before. 
One  rarely  now  sees  such  ambiguous  terms  as  “Home 
Made  Bread”;  Tailor  Made  Men”;  “American  Built 
Machines”;  “Mark  Down  Sales”;  “Traveling  Bags” 
(why  not  “Travel-Bags”?);  “Advertising  Talks”  and 
“Money  Talks” — unless  advertising  or  money  actually 
talks,  and  in  that  case  each  term  of  two  separated  words 
expresses  the  meaning  correctly.  If  talks  on  ad¬ 
vertising  and  money  is  meant,  then  the  terms  should  be 
written  “Advertising-Talks”  and  “Money-Talks”. 
Thus,  all  ambiguity  is  removed. 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  Editors  of  this  publication  that 
they  are  allowed  to  cooperate  with  many  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  order  that  their  advertisements  may  appear 
to  the  best  advantage;  for  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  name  of  a  photo-product  or  of  a  foreign  manu¬ 
facturer  is  inadvertently  misspelled.  Thus,  it  would 
look  a  little  strange  to  let  such  familiar  names  as  Dall- 
meyer,  Yoigtlander,  Steinheil,  Nettel,  Bebe  or  Vera- 
scope,  appear  in  the  pages  of  Photo-Er.4  M.agazine, 
or  elsewhere,  as  Dallmyre,  Voightlander,  Stineheil, 
Nettle,  Beebe  or  Yeriscope. 

Continuing  along  this  line  of  suggestion — if  a  pur¬ 
veyor  of  a  lens  wishes  to  include  among  its  excellences 
that  of  “critical  definition”  or  “critical  sharpness” — 
whatever  that  means — and  fails  to  make  himself  under¬ 
stood  to  intelligent  readers,  he  has  only  himself  to  blame. 
There  are  discriminating  persons  who  object  to  the 
much-u.sed  term  “matt-surface”,  as  applied  to  photo¬ 
graphic  printing-papers  having  a  dead  or  dull  surface. 


on  the  ground  that  “matt”  is  the  German  word  for  dull, 
dim,  feeble  or  lu.streless,  which  is  quite  true.  They 
would  substitute  the  English  word  “mat",  because  a 
mat,  w’hether  the  ornamental  border  made  of  card¬ 
board  that  surrounds  a  framed  iiicture  or  the  flat  article 
u.sed  for  wiping  one’s  shoes  at  the  door,  has  a  surface 
which  is  distinctly  dull  or  dead.  But  the  w'ord  “mat” 
is  also  French,  being  the  ma.sculine  of  the  adjective 
“jiiatte”,  meaning  faint,  dull,  dim,  is  so  used,  viz., 
“albumine-mat” .  .\nd  the  word  “matte”  is  also  Ger¬ 
man  for  the  English  noun  “mat.”  And  there  you  are! 

But,  although  some  makers  of  photo-papers  may 
sub.stitute  “mat"  for  “matt”,  the  latter  prefix,  having 
been  used  in  England  and  America  these  many  years, 
will  doubtle.ss  remain  a  permanent  fixture  in  our  photo¬ 
graphic  nomenclature. 

Now'  the  confusion  that  exists  in  the  minds  of  some 
advertisers  and  dealers  in  regard  to  the  spelling  of 
foreign  and  even  American  names  used  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  trade,  is  equally  true  of  many  inexperienced 
w'riters  of  photographic  articles,  and  of  cameri.sts  in 
general.  It  is  of  little  con.sequence,  on  the  whole,  .so 
long  as  photograjihic  Editors  know  better  and  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  correct  faulty  copy.  How  many  times  I 
have  been  obliged  to  change  “amatuer”  or  “amature” 
photo-finishing,  I  should  not  care  to  .sa}'.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  in  some  quarters  it  is  not  the  question  of  being 
conscientious,  but  to  “follow  copy!” 

“Having  Ears,  They  Hear  Not” 

They  are  telling  a  good  story  on  a  member  of  one 
of  the  camera  clubs  in  the  Eastern  states,  not  far  from 
Boston.  It  seems  that  on  a  trip  through  Europe,  this 
past  summer,  while  pa.ssing  through  Rome,  the  afore¬ 
said  camera  club  member  w'anted  a  picture  of  a  short 
street  in  one  of  the  poorer  parts  of  the  city.  He  stopped 
to  make  the  picture,  and,  somehow,  all  his  friends  went 
on  up  the  street,  each  thinking  that  another  member 
of  the  party  had  remained  to  accompany  our  C.  C. 
friend.  After  exposing  a  couple  of  plates  and  obtain¬ 
ing  two  attractive  pictures — as  it  later  turned  out — 
he  started  along,  and  di.scovered  suddenly  to  his  con¬ 
sternation  that  he  was  lost.  He  could  not  .speak  a 
word  of  Italian;  but  he  had  the  quick  wit  to  print  the 
name  of  his  hotel  on  a  card,  which  he  held  up  to  the 
passers-by.  In  a  few  moments,  a  well-dres.sed  Italian 
took  him  by  the  hand  and  guided  him  along  the  street 
and  around  several  corners,  leaving  him  finally  in  front 
of  the  hotel.  His  thankfulness  for  a  .safe  return  caused 
him  to  express  his  gratitude  warmly  and  fluently  in 
the  “good  old  United  States”  language  to  which  he 
was  accustomed.  His  guide  looked  at  him  in  amaze¬ 
ment  and  then  exclaimed,  in  the  same  “good  old 
United  States”,  “Well,  I’ll  be  hanged!  I  thought  you 
must  be  deaf  and  dumb!” 

Elevated  Thoughts 

He;  “Of  course  you  believe  in  the  higher  education 
of  women.” 

She:  “Yes,  indeed.  You  know  that  I  am  taking 
lessons  in  aerial  photogranhy.” 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


New  Certificates  of  Honorable  Mention  in 
Our  Competitions  for  1923 

Heginning  with  tlie  January,  1923,  Advanced  and 
Heginners’  Competitions,  winners  of  llonorahle  Men¬ 
tion  awards  will  receive  a  certificate  suitable  for  framing 
and  a  coui)on  which  wilt  entitle  the  holder  to  a  creilit 
of  fifty  cents  toward  a  subscription  to  Photo-Er.\ 
M  ACiAZiSE  or  toward  the  purchase  of  certain  photo¬ 
graphic  books.  These  coupons  will  lie  honored  at  any 
time  within  six  months  from  date  of  issue. 

'I'he  new  certificates  and  coupons  are  the  result  of  a 
very  careful  canvass.  They  represent  the  consensus 
of  opinion  as  ex|)ressed  by  those  who  are  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  our  competitions.  We  hope  that  the  new 
certificates  will  provide  our  new  readers  with  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  enter  prints  regularly  throughout  the  year.  Our 
artistic  and  technical  standards  are  high.  To  win  a 
Certificate  of  Honorable  Mention  is  a  credit  to  any 
amateur  or  professional  photographer,  and  it  is  well 
worth  the  etfort. 


A  British  Compliment  to  Arthur  F.  Kales 

Those  who  have  visited  recent  exhibitions  of  the 
London  Salon  cannot  fail  to  have  been  struck  by  the 
tine  work  of  Mr.  Kales,  of  Los  .\ngeles,  California, 
.says  The  Amateur  /’/(ofoyrup/nr  editorially.  Mr.  Kales, 
while  at  college,  manifested  a  lively  interest  in  drawing; 
but  after  lieing  graduated,  the  engineering  and  tnanu- 
facturing-business  in  which  his  family  was  interested 
occupied  him  at  New  York.  However,  he  managed  to 
find  time  to  spend  two  evenings  a  week  at  the  Art 
Student.s’  League,  and  later,  through  an  association  with 
the  Lamb’s  Club  of  New  York  and  the  Bohemian  Club 
of  San  h’ranci.sco,  made  the  aecpiaintance  of  many  leail- 
ing  actors  and  illustrators.  It  was  through  these  as¬ 
sociations  that  he  turned  to  the  camera  once  more — he 
had  had  a  Kodak  when  a  boy  of  eleven.  An  actor 
thought  it  would  be  possible  to  make  photographs  on 
the  stage  by  stage-lighting,  anil  this  started  him  to  ex¬ 
periment.  His  first  exhibition-prints  were  made  at 
San  Franci.sco:  and,  learning  through  W  .  H.  Babe  of 
the  Lonilon  Salon,  he  sent  five  jirints  in  191(i,  of  which 
two  were  accepted-  his  first  ex[)erience  with  a  photo- 
gra|)hic  jury.  The  .same  year  he  sent  pictures  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  Pittsburgh  Salon. 
In  1917  he  went  to  live  at  Los  .Vngeles,  and  found  it  a 
fertile  field  for  work.  From  time  to  time,  possibly  be¬ 
cause  that  city  is  the  capital  of  the  kinema  world,  Mr. 
Kales  has  been  accused  of  relying  upon  kinema  “sets” 
for  his  subjects;  but  “with  hardly  any  exception,”  he 
writes,  “all  my  work  shown  in  Lonilon  has  been  done 
out  of  doors  by  daylight  and  with  natural  backgrounds. 
The  excejitions  have  been  a  few  portraits  made  by  either 
daylight  or  artificial  light  and  occasional  studies  made 
on  the  stage,  using  oidy  the  stage-illumination.  These 
last  have  escaped  the  ‘kinema  cunsc’  more  than  tho.se 
made  out  of  doors.”  A  year  ago  he  became  intere.sted 
in  bromoil-transfer,  and  although  he  has  also  used 
carbon,  gum,  platinum  and  bromide  at  various  times, 
be  finds  the  transfer-process  the  most  acceptable,  as 


it  offers  the  greatest  oiiportunity  for  the  individual 
touch.  In  1921  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Salon  of  Photograjihv.  After  a  long  succession 
of  experiments  with  camera-equipment  he  has  stand- 
ardi.sed  on  33^  x  434  tlie  most  convenient  and  satis¬ 
factory  size  of  camera.  All  his  prints  are  enlargements 
from  small  negativ'es  which  are  made  with  a  soft-focus 
lens  stojiped  down  sufficiently  to  give  soft  definition 
without  flare. 


Photo-Era  Exhibition  of  Competition  Pictures 

I\  accordance  with  the  rules  which  govern  our 
monthly  prize-competitions,  prints  that  receive  [irizes 
and  Honorable  Mention  are  exhibited  at  camera-clubs, 
art-clubs  or  wherever  good  examples  of  pictorial 
photography  are  desired  to  be  .seen. 

The  entries  in  the  “Architectural  Stibjects”  com¬ 
petition,  helii  last  October,  were  of  such  a  high  order 
of  merit,  that  the  exhibition-committee  of  the  Lffiion 
Camera  Clul)  of  Boston,  48  Boylston  Street,  requested 
a  collection  of  the  best  prints,  and  it  was  hung  in  the 
club-room  from  November  29  to  December  2.  The 
collection  comprised  the  following-named  prints; 

First  Prize;  “A  Night  Study”,  by  U.  M.  Schmidt;  Sec¬ 
ond  Prize:  “J'he  Foot-Worn  Stairway”,  Wells  Cathedral, 
Warren  R.  Laity;  Third  Prize:  “Staple  Inn”,  London, 
England,  J.  Herbert  Saunders. 

Honorable  Mention:  “Sanctuary”,  Elliott  Hughes 
Wendell;  “Sun  through  the  (’olumns”,  ().  K.  Nunome; 
“Holder  Cloister”,  C.  H.  von  Nordheim;  “Washington 
•Momnnent”,  A.  Crawford  .Vlli.son;  “Lincoln  Memorial”, 
Crawford  Alli.son;  “Doorway  at  St.  Andrews”, 
Kenneth  1).  Smith;  “Dutch  Homestead”,  Kenneth  D. 
Smith;  “Roadside  Church”,  Charles  Clayton,  Jr.; 
“Stanford”,  Kyo  Zan  Shindo;  “Sunshine  and  Shadow,” 
(  .  Shindo;  “Study  in  ,\rchitecture”,  Eleanor  L.  Smith; 
“Shadows  on  the  Wall”,  Eleanor  L.  Smith;  “A  (’orner 
at  Tech”,  .\lexander  Murray;  “Bryn  Athyn”,  Caleb 
J.  Milne,  3d;  "From  the  Era  of  Pericles”,  Caleb  J. 
Milne,  3d:  “The  Pillars”,  A.  E.  Jancoirus;  “Chapel  of 
.St.  Anne”,  Arthur  C.  Haskell;  “Old  Trinity”,  W.  S. 
Davis;  “A  (iothic  Doorway”,  W.  S.  Davis;  “Columns 
and  .Vrehes”,  E.  W.  (L  3loebu.s;  “Rotunda”,  E.  W. 
(i.  Moebus;  “(irace  Church”,  Jose[>hine  M.  Wallace; 
“The  Library  Entrance”,  J.  Thornton  Johnston,  and 
“Sunday  .Afternoon”,  Dr.  K.  Koike. 

Architectural  Competition  in  1920  and  1921;  First 
I’rize:  “Santa  Barbara  Mission”,  E.  M.  Pratt;  First 
I’rize:  “Colorado  State  Capitol”,  E.  M.  Pratt. 


£2,000  Found  in  a  Camera 

The  London  Daily  Chronicle  is  reported  as  publi.sh- 
ing  the  following  item,  .sent  in  by  its  special  Paris  cor¬ 
respondent,  Mr.  Henri  Bourdin.  Two  small  bags, 
each  containing  £l,00()  in  gold  and  notes,  were  found 
by  a  grocer  named  Biojon,  of  Fontainebleau,  in  an  old 
camera  which  he  had  bought  at  an  auction  sale.  It 
had  belonged  to  an  aged  priest,  and  the  grocer  has 
handed  the  money  to  the  dead  man’s  heirs. 
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An  Appreciation 

We  feel  sure  that  many  of  our  readers  will  be  in¬ 
terested  to  know  that  the  number  of  those  who  take 
Photo-Era  Magazine  month  by  month  is  increas¬ 
ing  steadily.  This  shows  convincingly  that  the  maga¬ 
zine  meets  a  real  need  on  the  part  of  those  who  practise 
photography.  Much  of  this  growth  is  due, undoubtedly, 
to  one  reader  recommending  the  magazine  to  a  friend. 
Direct  personal  recommendation  of  this  kiiul  is  the 
best  possible  advertisement.  We  are  very  grateful 
to  those  who  have  helped  us  in  this  way.  We  shall 
appreciate  the  kindness  of  any  reader  who,  in  the 
future,  draws  the  attention  of  his  fellow-photographers 
to  Photo-Eha  Magazine.  The  more  readers  we  have, 
the  better  we  are  able  to  make  the  magazine  of  greater 
service  to  every  individual  camerist.  The  constantly 
increasing  number  of  amateur  and  professional  photog¬ 
raphers  gives  the  opportunity  for  a  still  greater  effort 
to  make  Photo-Era  Magazine  a  photographic  publica¬ 
tion  of  practical  value  and  of  intellectual  inspiration 
as  well. 


Photography  and  Popular  Magazines 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  within  recent  months 
photography  and  photographers  are  receiving  more 
than  usual  publicity  in  the  so-called  popular  magazines. 
The  American  Magazine  a  few  months  ago  contained 
a  very  interesting  and  illuminating  article  on  Pirie 
Macdonald.  The  December,  1922,  issue  of  the  same 
magazine  contains  an  illustrated  reference  to  the  life 
and  work  of  Major  Lee  Moorehouse  of  Pendleton, 
Oregon,  who,  as  an  amateur,  has  been  making  pictures 
of  Indians  and  the  historic  Northwest  for  twenty-five 
years.  In  other  well-known  periodicals  references  to 
the  work  of  photographers  appear  with  regularity. 
All  of  which  tends  to  advertise  photography  and  to 
cause  increasing  interest  in  the  subject.  The  more 
of  this,  the  better  it  is  for  all  who  have  the  future  of 
photography  at  heart. 


Hamilton  Revelle’s  Pictures 

Forty  pictorial  photographs  by  Hamilton  Revelle 
were  shown  for  one  week,  last  November,  in  the  Fine 
Arts  Department  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.  Readers  of  Photo-Era  Magazine  will 
recall  a  very  engrossing  article  by  Mr.  Revelle,  “An 
Actor  and  his  Hobby”,  which,  with  several  superb 
plates  courteously  lent  by  the  Century  Company, 
appeared  in  our  March,  1920,  issue.  The  forty  prints 
exhibited  at  the  Boston  Public  Library,  however, 
give  a  much  better  idea  of  Mr.  Revelle’s  talent  as  an 
artist-photographer.  They  show  his  versatility  as  a 
pictorial  worker,  his  artistic  understanding  and  inter¬ 
pretive  power,  his  deftness  as  a  technician.  In  his 
activity  as  an  histrionic  artist,  Mr.  Revelle  has  brought 
to  his  photographic  tasks  the  faculty  of  observation 
along  strictly  artistic  lines,  a  sense  of  the  aesthetic  and 
a  fund  of  thematic  originality. 

His  “A  Night  at  the  Opera  in  the  Time  of  Louis 
XIV”  is  eminently  original,  delightfully  treated  and 
convincing  in  attention  to  historic  details.  Similarly, 
“The  Death  of  Thais”  demonstrates  how  he  has  prof¬ 
ited  as  an  observant  and  sympathetic  actor-camerist. 
In  his  landscape-compositions,  he  displays  refined  and 
poetic  feeling  to  a  high  degree — “Sunlight  and  Shadow” 
(a  charming  wood-interior);  likewise  in  his  foreign 
scenes — “Venice”,  “Under  the  Bridge”,  “Ventimiglia”, 
“Questembert,  Brittany”  and  others  “Questembert”, 


an  impressive  and  vigorously  handled  theme — a  superb 
full-page  plate  of  which  appeared  in  March,  1920, 
Photo-Era — is  one  of  Mr.  Revelle’s  mo.st  striking 
masterpieces. 

This  extremely  interesting  exhibition  was  continued 
at  the  Union  Camera  Club  of  Boston,  48  Boylston 
Street,  for  two  weeks,  beginning  December  5,  and  was 
the  sidiject  of  favorably  critical  comment  at  the  regular 
monthly  meeting  of  the  club,  Tuesday,  December  ,5. 
Mr.  Revelle’s  beautiful  printing-process  is  entirely 
his  own — a  practice  adopted  by  Macnaughtan,  Ander¬ 
son  and  other  distinguished  pictorial  workers.  The 
prints  shown  ranged  from  ,5  x  7  to  8  x  10  with  broad, 
white  margins,  and  were  placed  uiuler  glass.  The 
collection  will  be  .seen  at  other  clubs  during  the  season, 
preferably  in  cities  where  Mr.  Revelle  happens  to  be 
playing — “Applejack”  being  the  piece,  in  which  he 
takes  one  of  the  leading  parts. 


Newark  Camera  Club  Opens  New  Home 

On  Monday  evening,  November  20,  and  continuing 
throughout  the  week,  the  Newark  Camera  Club  held 
open  house  in  its  new  home  at  27  Franklin  Street, 
Newark,  New  Jersey.  The  Newark  Camera  Club  has 
been  buffeted  about  from  one  place  to  another  during 
the  last  five  years,  and  when  its  spacious  home  at  878  - 
880  Broad  Street  was  sold  it  became  necessary  again 
to  seek  new  quarters  and  to  move.  A  boarding-house 
situated  opposite  the  City  Hall  was  purchased  and  the 
club  moved  into  temporary  quarters  until  possession 
could  be  had  of  the  home.  The  building  was  ideally 
situated,  only  a  half  block  from  the  main  street  of  the 
city  and  the  purchase  price  was  reasonable.  Money 
was  raised  to  buy  the  building  by  selling  non-interest- 
bearing  certificates  to  the  members  in  denominations 
of  twenty-five  dollars.  By  this  method  a  sufficient 
sum  was  obtained  to  take  title  and  to  allow  some 
money  for  remodeling. 

On  May  the  first,  the  club  moved  in  and  the  mem- 
hers  began  tearing  out  and  remodeling.  The  building 
was  of  the  English  type — three  stories  and  basement 
with  sub-cellar,  and  of  brick-construction.  Every  bit 
of  wall-paper  was  removed  from  the  walls  and  the  entire 
house  rebuilt  to  suit  the  peculiar  needs  of  a  photo¬ 
graphic  organization.  The  first  floor  was  made  into 
one  large  room,  paneled,  and  the  walls  were  covered 
with  burlap  in  a  neutral  tint.  Under  the  burlap,  on 
the  level  of  the  eyes,  two  strips  of  wood  were  sunk  in¬ 
to  the  jilaster,  about  eighteen  inches  apart,  all  around 
the  room;  this  permitted  inserting  hooks,  two  at  the 
bottom  and  one  at  the  top  so  as  to  hold  glass  18  x  20 
inches,  behind  which  one-man  shows  are  hung.  Club- 
pictures,  in  frames,  are  hung  over  the  one-man  shows. 
The  second  floor  contains  the  locker-room  with  one 
hundred  steel-lockers,  print-room  and  wash-room.  The 
print-room  has  accommodations  for  five,  the  darkroom 
the  same  and  the  workroom,  or  wash-room,  has  a 
wash-tank  for  plates,  another  deep  one  for  roll-film 
and  a  shallow  one  for  prints. 

The  third  floor  contains  two  enlarging  or  projection 
rooms  with  an  M  Type  Cooper-Hewitt  lamp  situated 
between  both  rooms  and  furnishing  illumination  for 
both.  A  lantern-slide  making  apparatus  is  also  placed 
here  and  a  studio  with  dressing-room,  which  is  the  pride 
of  the  club,  finishes  up  the  equipment.  All  workrooms 
have  running  water,  including  every  booth  in  the  dark¬ 
room.  Even  the  wood-tanks  were  built  by  a  member. 
In  fact,  every  bit  of  the  work  necessary  in  the  remodel¬ 
ing,  altering,  building  and  decorating,  except  the 
plumbing,  was  done  by  members.  The  club-office  and 


cloak-room  is  in  the  rear  of  the  first  floor  anil  the  base¬ 
ment  contains  the  steward’s  room  and  the  kitchen. 

On  the  opening  night,  the  chib  was  honored  by  the 
presence  of  Nikolas  Mnray,  the  eminent  portrait- 
photograiiher  of  New  \ork.  On  Wednesday  night 
Rabinovitch,  who  was  showing  a  one-man  exhibit,  anil 
members  of  the  New  Haven  and  Elysian  (  'amera  C'lubs 
were  pre.sent.  Every  evening  finds  fhe  clubhouse 
filled  with  admiring  visitors  who  commend  the  Newark 
members  for  their  progress  and  their  beautiful  new 
home.  I’hotographers,  whether  amateur,  pictorial  or 
professional,  will  always  be  welcome  at  the  Newark 
(’amera  ( 'lub.  Members  of  any  photographic  organiza¬ 
tion,  if  in  the  vicinity  of  Newark,  will  do  well  to  jiay  a 
visit  to  the  Newark  Camera  Club  and  re|)ort  to  their 
own  club  or  society  just  what  can  be  done,  even  in  a 
|»hotograj)hic  .society,  if  there  is  cooperation. 

Louis  Hucheu. 


Spurious  Goerz  Lenses 

W  e  have  been  informed  by  the  ('.  P.  Coerz  American 
Ojitical  Company  of  New  York  that  s|)uriou.s  Coerz 
lenses  are  being  imported  into  the  I  nited  States  and 
are  .sold  as  genuine.  In  fact,  such  a  leus  is  in  the  pos- 
.session  of  the  comiiany.  The  mount  is  engraved  with 
the  standard  Cerman  engraving  of  a  1  )agor  ;50()  mm. 
focus  (1"2  inches).  Tests  made  at  the  New  York  fac¬ 
tory  and  im|uiry  at  the  factory  in  Merlin  have  estab¬ 
lished  the  fact  that  this  lens  is  a  clever  imitation  of  a 
Coerz  Dagor,  miii/e  to  docfue  the  /mrchatu  r. 

If  any  readers  have  bought  Cerman-made  Coerz 
lenses  dnring  the  past  two  years,  especially  of  the  Dagor 
type,  without  the  regular  guarantee-tag,  the  C.  P. 
Coerz  American  Optical  Company,  317  East  3fth 
Street,  New  York  City,  would  like  to  receive  a  detailed 
description  of  the  lens,  and  the  individual  number  en¬ 
graved  on  the  front  cell.  Prom  its  own  records  and 
those  of  the  Merlin  factory,  the  i  ompany  can  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  the  lens  is  gennine.  If  not,  the 
company  will  coi>[)erate  gladly  to  trace  the  source 
with  a  view  to  having  the  simrious  lens  replaced  by 
a  gennine  Coerz  lens,  without  cost  to  the  owner. 


Recognition  of  Dr.  Frank  11.  Waugh 

In  the  Boston  Herald,  Sunday,  November  I!),  1922, 
there  appeared  a  half-jiage,  illustrated  article,  liy  .lohn 
E.  I’ember,  on  the  photograjihic  work  of  Dr.  Frank  II. 
Waugh  of  the  Alassachusetts  .\gricultural  College 
faculty.  Readers  of  Phi)To-Er.v  ]M.\g.\zi\e  will  re¬ 
member  several  illustrated  articles  that  Dr.  Waugh 
has  contributed  to  our  pages  and  we  are  very  glad  that 
his  photographic  work  is  receiving  the  creilit  that  it 
deserves.  Dr.  Waugh  has  extended  us  many  courte¬ 
sies  and  his  kindly  suggestions  with  regard  to  photo¬ 
graphic  matters  have  been  valued  highly. 


Photographic  Contest  Conducted  by  Hotels 

Dull  London  correspondents  call  our  attention  to  a 
rather  unique  jihotographie  contest  that  is  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  this  winter  by  the  hotels  in  the  Cirisons  district 
of  Switzerland,  d'he  jiroprietors  of  hotels  at  St. 
Moritz,  Pontresina,  Samaden,  Davos,  Klo.sters,  Len- 
zerheide  and  Arosa,  in  connection  with  Kodak,  Ltd., 
have  agreed  to  furnish  a  number  of  prizes  in  the  form 
of  free  hotel-accommodations  to  the  winners.’  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  tourists  will  be  deeply  interested  and  photog¬ 
raphy  will  receive  an  added  impetus  throughout  this 


wiuter-sport  section  of  Switzerland.  Why  would  not 
this  idea  be  an  e.xcellent  one  to  dev'elop  in  the  LTnited 
States  and  Canada}'  The  North  .American  continent 
posse.sses  .some  of  the  most  popular  winter  and  summer 
re.sorts  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world.  Hotel 
associations  on  the  Pacihe  coast,  in  the  middle  west, 
in  P'lorida,  in  New  England  and  Canada  might  do  well 
to  give  this  idea  .serious  consideration. 


Exposition  of  Photography 

d'liE  Camera  ('lub.  New  York,  is  giving  an  exposi¬ 
tion  of  iihotograidiy  at  the  .American  Mu.seum  of  Nat¬ 
ural  History,  Seventy-seventh  Street  and  Central 
Park.  \\'est.  New  A’ork,  which  opened  December  1, 
1922,  and  will  continue  until  .lanuary  31,  1923.  The 
di.splay  consists  of  early  tyjies  of  photography  by  Aloses 
Joy;  night-scenes  by  George  W.  Stephenson;  pinhole- 
work  by  Edward  Ileini;  copies  of  ancient  armor  by 
Harry  P.  David;  specimens  of  enlarging  by  Men  T. 
Lubschez;  nature-studies  by  Dr.  .1.  M.  Pardoe  and 
Frank  \'.  Chambers;  genres,  figure-stndies,  architecture, 
street-scenes,  portraits  and  landseapes.  The  exposi¬ 
tion  embraces  the  modern  vogue  of  pictorial  photog¬ 
raphy  and  inelndes  almost  every  photographic  yirocess. 
These  are  exenqilitied  by  Floyd  Yail,  F.R.P.S.,  in 
.soft-foens  work  on  .hqiane.se  tissue;  Alexander  Keighley, 
F.R.P.S.,  in  carbon;^ bred  Judge,  F.R.P.S.,  in  bromoil- 
tran.sfer;  Leonard  Misonne  in  oil;  (.'harles  1.  Merg  in 
Iilatinum;  Dr.  T.  W.  Kilmer  in  gum;  George  M.  Miggs, 
Joseph  Petroeelli,  John  11.  Kiem,  Hal.  D.  Mernstein 
and  others  in  bromoil;  in  bromide  by  Nikolas  Muray, 
Dr.  .1.  M.  Pardoe,  W.  E.  Wihnerding,  Dr.  Martin  Degen- 
hardt,  Murton  Y.  Waleott,  Dr.  Henry  Kreuder,  <2  nb; 
in  chloride  by  J.  H.  McKinley,  Walter  11.  ('lose,  Harry 
J'.  Leonard,  Floyd  Eugene  A  ail.  Dr.  1).  J.  Ruzicka;  in 
jialladium  by  Paul  Strand;  in  mi.scellaneous  by  Karl 
Tausig,  Sophie  L.  Lantfer  and  W.  .V.  .Alcock;  besides 
exam])les  in  gum-jilatinum,  gum-palladinm,  Kerotype 
transfer,  and  other  |)ri)ce.s.ses.  Different  kinds  of  ap- 
])aratus  and  instrnments  used  in  photograjiliy  are 
reiiresented  also.  The.se  are  loaned  for  the  occasion  to 
the  Camera  Club  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
New  Aork  Mranch.  'I'he  musenm  is  open  daily  from 
9  .\.M.  to  .5  P.M.  and  on  Sunday  from  1  to  5  p.m.  Admis¬ 
sion  is  free. 


The  Photographic  Dealer  and  the  Radio 

Lx  a  recent  issue  of  The  Photographic  Dealer,  the 
])oint  has  been  made  that  the  yihotographic  supply 
dealer  was  in  an  excellent  position  to  handle  radio- 
equiiiment.  It  was  further  pointed  out  that  many 
])hotograi)hie  dealers  were  also  opticians  and,  hence, 
were  accustomed  to  handling  scientific  apparatus, 
.lust  how  far  this  suggestion  will  be  accepted  in  England 
is  a  question.  In  the  I'nited  States  the  radio  is  rapidly 
becoming  almost  a  household  necessity  and  whether 
the  yihotograjihic  dealer  or  the  electrical  supply- 
hou.se  is  the  logical  distributor,  is  a  matter  to  be 
determined.  For  .some  reason,  in  F’ngland  the  photo¬ 
graphic  dealer  has  been  yiointed  out  as  being  an  excel¬ 
lent  distributor  and  it  has  been  added  that  radio- 
apparatus  constitutes  a  profitable  side-line  which  he 
may  utili,se  to  advantage  during  a  lull  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  sea.son.  Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  idea, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  point  has  been  raised, 
and  by  a  yiublication  so  well  known  as  The  Photographic 
Dealer.  I’erhaps,  a  little  later,  a  definite  expression 
on  the  siffiject  may  be  obtained  from  dealers  in  the 
United  States. 
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Pittsburgh  Salon  of  Photography,  1923 

The  Tenth  Annual  Pittsburgh  Salon  of  Pictorial 
Photography  will  be  held  March  2  to  31,  1923,  in  the 
galleries  of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  Academy  of  Science 
and  Art.  No  photographic  salon  in  America  is  more 
popular  or  arouses  greater  interest  among  pictorial 
workers.  The  attendance  is  always  large,  and  ample 
opportunity  is  given  to  the  public  to  visit  the  salon 
during  the  hours  of  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  on  week  days 
and  2  to  6  p.m.  on  Sundays. 

Admission  is  free  to  all.  Entry-forms  and  further 
information  may  be  obtained  from  Chas.  K.  Archer, 
secretary,  1412  Carnegie  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Interest  in  Photographic  Arts  and  Crafts 
Exposition  is  Growing 

In  the  December,  1922,  issue  we  announced  that 
arrangements  had  been  made  to  hold  an  International 
Photographic  Arts  and  Crafts  Exposition  at  Grand 
Central  Palace,  New  York  City,  April  21  to  28,  1923. 
Under  the  experienced  management  of  the  National 
Exposition  Company,  Inc.,  of  New  York  City,  with 
headquarters  at  the  Hotel  McAlpin,  the  number  of 
manufacturers  and  dealers  who  have  signed  contracts 
for  space  is  increasing  rapidly.  Up  to  the  time  of 
going  to  press  with  this  issue  of  Photo-Era  Mag.azine, 
the  list  includes  the  following: 

Ansco  Company 

American  Raylo  Corporation 

American  Lux  Products  Company 

Adam  Archinal 

Abe  Cohen’s  Exchange,  Inc. 

American  Photographic  Publishing  Company 
Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Company 
Brandis  &  Sons, 

Brieloff  Mfg.  Co. 

C.  G.  Willoughby,  Inc. 

Capitol  Photo-Supply  Co. 

Frank  V.  Chambers,  Publisher 
Gevaert  Company  of  America 
George  Murphy,  Inc. 

Harold  M.  Bennett 
Herbert  &  Huesgen  Company 
Ilex  Optical  Company 
John  G.  Marshall 

Motion-Picture  Apparatus  Company 
Photo-Era  Magazine 
Presto  Manufacturing  Company 
R.  J.  Fitzsimons  Corporation 
Roehrig-Bielenberg  Co.,  Inc. 

Spencer  Lens  Company 

It  is  of  special  interest  to  note  the  increasing  number 
of  foreign  firms  that  are  to  be  represented.  The  inter¬ 
national  character  of  the  coming  exposition  is  shown 
clearly  by  the  unusual  attention  given  it  by  European 
manuJFacturers : 

Carl  Zeiss,  Jena,  Germany 

C.  Ramstein,  Basle,  Switzerland 

Ernemann  Werke,  Dresden,  Germany 

Ertel  Werke,  Munich,  Germany 

Franke  &  Heidecke,  Braunschweig,  Germany 

Griffin,  London,  England 

Griffin  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  London,  England 

G.  Rodenstock,  Munich,  Germany 

G.  A.  Kraus,  Stuttgart,  Germany 


Gustav  Heyde,  Dresden,  Germany 
Ilford,  London,  England 
Ica  Company,  Dresden,  Germany 
J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  Ltd.,  London,  England 
Jules  Richard,  Paris,  France 
Kamera-Werkstaetten,  Dresden,  Germany 
Lifa  Company,  Augslmrg,  Germany 
Lumiere  et  Jougla,  Lyon-Montplaisir,  France 
L.  D.  Bittner,  Munich,  Germany 
Mimosa  Company,  Dresden,  Germany 
Plaubel  Camera  &  Lens  Company,  Frankfort, 
Germany 

Thowe  Kamera  Werke,  Dresden,  Germany 
Unger  &  Hoffman,  Dresden,  Germany 

First  International  Salon  of  the  Pictorial 
Photographers  of  America 

For  many  years  there  has  been  a  demand  for  a 
rejiresentative  Photographic  Salon  in  New  York — a 
demand  logical,  not  merely  from  the  location  and  size 
of  the  city,  but  on  account  of  its  importance  as  an  art 
and  photographic  center  and  as  a  magnet  for  country¬ 
wide  visitoi'-s  in  search  of  what  is  newest  and  best  in 
lioth  these  lines  of  endeavor. 

With  the  institution  of  the  Art  Center  and  through 
its  generous  cooperation  as  a  whole,  the  Pictorial 
Photographers  of  America,  one  of  the  founding  and 
component  organizations  of  that  body,  are  enabled  to 
announce  an  International  Salon,  to  be  held  at  th(? 
Galleries  of  the  Art  Center,  (15  East  5(ith  Street,  New 
A’ork  City,  throughout  the  month  of  May,  1923. 
These  Galleries  are  convenient  of  access  and  are 
situated  in  what  has  come  to  be  the  artistic  nucleus 
of  the  city;  and  they  furnish  ample,  suitable,  well- 
lighted  space  for  an  e.xhibition — if  the  entries  warrant — 
of  several  hundred  jirints. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  obtain  representative 
foreign  photography;  but  we  are  equally  desirous  to 
show  a  large  collection  of  the  best  American  work. 
In  view  of  the  importance  which  naturally  attaches  to 
this  event,  and  which  we  shall  aim  in  every  way  to 
signalize,  we  urge  the  early  and  earnest  cooperation  of 
all  pictorial  workers  throughout  the  world. 

The  Jury  of  Selection  will  be  announced  in  advance 
of  the  Exhibition.  Consideration  of  all  pictures  will 
be  deliberate  and  impartial.  Acceptance  will  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  work  that  combines  high  artistic  excel¬ 
lence  with  perfection  of  technique.  It  is  probable 
that  we  shall  also  choose,  from  the  American  section, 
the  contents  of  our  next  Annual,  Pictorial  Photography 
in  America,  1923.  Entry-forms  with  precise  data  will 
be  distributed  at  an  early  date.  Wm.  A.  Alcock, 
chairman,  44  Wall  Street,  and  G.  W.  Harting,  secre¬ 
tary,  51  West  10th  Street.  New  York  City. 

Marcellus  Low 

The  funeral  of  Marcellus  Low,  who  died  in  Franklin, 
Pa.,  on  Wednesday,  November  22,  1922,  took  place 
at  his  home,  43  Clinton  Avenue,  The  services  were 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  George  Cranston,  pastor  of  the 
Clinton  Avenue  M.  E.  Church,  and  Masonic  services 
were  conducted  by  Past  Master  Frank  B.  Seeley,  D.D. 
The  bearers  were  members  of  Kingston  Lodge,  No.  10, 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  Mr.  Low  was  a  salesman 
for  Sjirague-Hathaway  Company  of  West  Somerville, 
Ma.ss.,  and  had  many  friends  in  the  photographic 
trade  as  well  as  in  Franklin.  He  is  survived  by  his 
father  William  P.  Low  of  this  city  and  one  brother, 
Lou  Low,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  he  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  books. 


Pictorial  Photography  in  America  for  ID'i'i.  Size 

8x11  inches.  !»7  pages.  7ti  fiill-[)age  illustrations. 

Printed  on  l)e  Jonge  Art  Mat  paper.  Introduction 

by  Albert  Sterner.  Price,  heavy  board-covers,  .83. (10. 

New  York;  Pictorial  Photographers  of  .\inerica, lll'i^i. 

The  third  volume  of  Pictorial  Photography  in 
America  lias  made  its  welcome  aj)])earance.  One  can¬ 
not  overlook  the  excellent  tyiiography  and  halftone- 
work  as  shown  in  this  latest  collection  of  reiiresentalive 
American  pictorial  photographs.  William  Edwin 
Riidge  is  the  printer,  and  the  Beck  Engraving  Company 
the  makers  of  the  halftones.  Frederick  W.  Cloudy 
designed  the  cover.  The  publication-committee  in¬ 
cluded  (luy  Claylor  Clark,  (1.  W.  Harting,  Dr.  Theron 
W'.  Kilmer,  .Jo.se])h  B.  Mason,  Henry  Iloyt  Moore, 
Cornelia  White,  Mildred  Ruth  Wilson,  ami  .Jerry  1). 
Drew,  chairman.  The  committee  of  .selection  included 
Dr.  A.  1).  Chaffee,  .John  Paul  Edwards,  (1.  W.  Harting, 
Dr.  Arnold  (lenthe.  (lertrnde  Kasebier  and  ().  (’. 
Reiter.  It  will  be  .seen  that  these  two  imjiortant  com¬ 
mittees  were  comiiosed  of  workers  who  were  well 
qualified  to  serve  to  advantage. 

The  volume  opens  with  an  introduction,  “Sincerity", 
by  .\lbert  Sterner,  and  in  it  will  be  found  the  keynote 
of  all  true  ])ictorial  art.  Henry  Hoyt  Moore  contrib¬ 
utes  "The  Year’s  Progress”,  and  he  brings  to  light  a 
number  of  facts  well  worth  consideration.  .Vmong 
other  things  he  says,  “But  we  must  remember  that  we 
are  working  to  populari.se  photography  as  an  art  as  well 
as  to  demonstrate  our  own  artistic  feeling  and  technical 
skill,  and  we  ought  not  to  lay  too  great  stress  on  a 
difficult  branch  of  our  work  (bromoil),  to  the  di.scour- 
agement  of  those  who  would  seek  to  share  the  ilelights 
of  a  beautiful  recreation.”  Heyworth  ('ampbell  points 
out  some  more  fundamental  truths  in  his  article,  “On 
Ideas”,  which  concludes  the  text-matter  iireceding  the 
illustrations. 

The  student  of  pictorial  photograjihy  will  find  much 
to  arrest  his  attention,  much  that  will  benefit  him  and, 
perhaps,  much  that  will  jHizzle  him  in  the  .seventy-six 
illu.strations.  The  jury  of  selection  is  too  well  known 
for  us  to  doubt  that  it  did  its  best  to  obtain  a  repre¬ 
sentative  collection  of  American  iiictorial  ])hotographs. 
Whether  we  have  advanced  or  not.  during  lf)‘'2^2,  the.se 
.seventy-six  jirints  \vill  help  us  to  continue  more 
enthusiastically  than  ever  before  to  seek  that  ideal — 
that  intangible  something  that  beckons  us  onward, 
and,  we  hope,  ever  iqiward  in  pictorial  photograiihy. 
Space  will  not  permit  a  complete  list  of  pictorial  con¬ 
tributors,  but  we  will  mention  enough  of  them  to  show 
that  “Iiictorial  Jihotograiiliy  in  America  for  is 

representative  of  American  pictorial  thought  and  skill. 
Among  the  many  well-known  pictorialists  we  find: 
Ernest  M.  lYatt.  Dr.  Chas.  If.  .Jaeger,  H.  .V.  Latimer, 
Paul  Wierum,  Arnold  Genthe,  William  H.  Zerbe, 
William  Ivlbert  IVlacnaughtan,  Harry  C.  Phibbs, 
Clarence  H.  White,  .Jane  Reece,  Dr.  1).  J.  Ruzicka, 
Francis  O.  Libby,  .Jerry  D.  Drew,  .John  Jiaul  Edwards, 


George  Henry  High,  Dr.  A.  D.  Chaffee,  Sophie  J.. 
Lauffer,  Clara  I<k  Sipprell,  .1.  Anthony  Bill,  Edward 
W’eston,  Anson  Herrick,  E.  I.,.  Mix,  G.  JV.  Harting, 
Uilliam  A.  Alcock,  Margaret  JVatkins,  W.  H.  Porter¬ 
field,  Rabinovitch,  Isolds  Fleckenstein,  Ben.  J.  Lub- 
schez,  Charles  Iv.  Archer  ami  Herbert  B.  Turner. 

The  book  ends  with  a  statement  of  the  purpo.se  of 
the  Pictorial  Photogra])hers  of  America,  an  account 
of  the  development  of  the  society,  written  by  its 
president,  Dr.  A.  1).  Chaffee,  and  an  index  to  articles, 
authors  and  photographs.  Inasmuch  as  the  volume 
is  jniblished  with  no  intention  of  receiving  pecuniary 
profit  therefrom,  and  the  entire  cost  must  be  met  by 
its  sale,  we  hope  that  our  readers  will  cooperate  by 
idacing  orders  with  us  at  once.  The  edition  is  limited 
and  Photo-Era  Magazine  wishes  to  do  its  share  to 
make  this  third  [lictorial  review'  a  financial  success. 

The  .American  Annu.al  of  Photogr.yphy,  1923. 
Volume  XXXVH.  Fhlited  by  Percy  Howe.  296 
pages  of  text;  Kia  illu.strations;  23  inserts.  Price, 
pajier,  .81.75;  cloth  (Library  Edition),  .$2.50.  Post¬ 
age  according  to  zone.  New  A’ork;  George  Murphy, 
57  East  i)lh  Street,  .sole  sales-agent. 

It  is  conceded  generally  that  it  is  good  for  a  nation, 
a  community,  an  organization  or  an  individual  to  have 
an  oiiportunity,  regularly,  for  introspection.  That  is, 
to  have  a  look  at  ourselves  externally  and  internally. 
■Among  i)hotographer.s  in  the  Lniteil  States,  the  “.Ameri¬ 
can  .Annual  of  Photography”  serves  the  jmrpose  of 
lire.senting  a  cros.s-sectioii  of  .American  amateur  and 
[irofessional  [ihotography  which  is  worth  serious  con¬ 
sideration  and  study.  Whether,  as  individuals  or  as 
organizations,  we  believe  that  the  past  year  has  been 
one  of  progress  or  not,  the  “.American  .\nnual  of  Photog- 
riildiy,  1923  will  help  us  lo  decide.  There  may  be  ex¬ 
ceptions;  but  in  the  main,  what  we  find  to  read  or  to 
view  in  its  jiages  may  be  assumed  to  represent  .Ameri¬ 
can  jihotographic  thought  and  work  at  the  threshold 
of  the  new  year.  The  new  volume,  editorially  and 
tyjiographically,  we  believe  to  be  superior  to  the  ex¬ 
cellent  edition  of  a  year  ago.  The  quality  of  the  paper 
and  the  halftones  is  better  throughout.  The  publishers 
should  feel  well  pleased  with  the  result  of  their  efforts. 

The  literarv  contributions  offer  the  reader  variety 
with  many  exceptionally  practical  and  interesting 
Iiajiers  on  special  branches  of  [ihotography.  Among 
the  well-known  authorities  who  furnish  jihotographic 
information  and  comment  of  value,  we  find  Paul  L. 
.Anderson,  .A.  11.  Beardsley,  Sigismimd  Blumann,  C. 
H.  Glaiidy,  George  W'.  French,  Dr.  T.  W'.  Kilmer, 
.August  Krug.  Warren  R.  Laity,  .A.  Lockett,  Alarcus 
Lovelace,  ('arrol  B.  Neblette.  Percy  Neymann,  Charles 
H.  Partington.  George  Steele  Seymour,  Dr.  R.  W’. 
.Shufeldt,  .James  G.  Tamiahill.  Frank  .A.  Waugh,  Wil¬ 
liam  11.  Zerlie  and  many  others. 

The  pictorial  contributions  are  no  less  interesting 
and  valuable;  and,  among  the.se,  we  find  jiictures  by 
such  sterling  workers  as  Louis  .Astrella,  J.awrence 
Baker,  .Jessie  Tarbox  Beals.  Louis  F'.  Bucher,  Edgar  A. 
Cohen,  O.  C.  Conkling,  William  ,S.  Davis,  Dr.  J''. 
Detlef.sen.  Louis  .A.  Dyar,  Rudolf  Eickemeyer, 
Theodore  Eitel,  William  Shewell  Ellis,  Louis  Flecken¬ 
stein.  George  W.  F’rench,  John  11.  Garo.  Imuis  .A. 
Goetz,  G.  H.  S.  Harding.  G.  W'.  Harting.  Belle  Johnson, 
Carl  Kattehnan,  Taizo  Kato,  Dr.  T.  W’.  Kilmer, 
.August  Jxrug,  B.  I'.  Langland,  Sojihie  L.  Lauffer,  .A. 
Lockett,  Oscar  Alaurer,  Percy  Neymann,  Dr.  J.  B. 
Pardoe,  Charles  H.  Partington,  W".  H.  Porterfield,  AY. 
C.  Sawyer,  (ieorge  Steele  Seymour,  Dr.  R.  AA'.  Shufeldt, 

{Continued  on  Page  58) 
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A  RESTAURANT  IN  SWITZERLAND  WILL  CADBY 


Lately  we  have  had  to  judge  a  photographic  com¬ 
petition  organised  by  a  paper  devoted  to  nursing. 
Nurses  are,  of  course,  scattered  all  over  the  country; 
and  this  paper  represents  a  great  number  of  them, 
consequently  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  work  sent 
in  is  typical  of  the  majority.  There  were  three  classes; 
No.  1,  for  photographs  of  professional  interest;  No.  2, 
for  those  that  told  a  tale;  and  No.  3,  for  the  prettiest 
picture.  Stress  was  laid  on,  and  encouragement  given 
for,  the  best  efforts  devoted  to  obtaining  photographs 
of  professional  interest,  as  it  was  thought  that  the 
illustrations  of  this  subject  should  stimulate  enthusiasm 
for  the  everyday  work  of  so  many  women  at  the  present 
time.  Who,  it  was  asked,  could  equal  these  patient 
practitioners  in  opportunities  to  record  the  many 
pathetic,  curative  or  even  technical  developments  of 
their  regular  round  of  specialised  and  intelligent  work.? 

The  results,  in  this  particular,  were  somewhat  disap¬ 
pointing.  Great  numbers  of  prints  were  sent  in;  but 


the  class  devoted  to  the  professional  interest  was  not 
well  represented.  There  were  a  few,  a  very  few,  pictures 
that  visualised  the  beneficent  calling;  but  most  of  them 
were  simply  holiday-snapshots.  This  would  seem  to 
show  that  nurses,  generall3^ — in  this  country,  at  least — 
do  not  take  photography  very  seriously.  It  is  viewed 
rather  as  a  hobby  than  as  a  useful  auxiliary  avocation 
to  their  ordinary  work  in  connection  with  which  it 
could  be  most  valuable.  We  certainly  do  not  feel  in¬ 
clined  to  blame  nurses  for  not  taking  photography  as 
a  serious  pursuit.  No  floubt,  the  gravity  of  so  much 
of  their  work  weighs  on  them  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  are  glad  to  escape  from  it  in  their  time  off;  and, 
possibly,  they  do  not  even  wish  to  be  reminded  of  it 
in  their  photographic  records.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
a  pity;  for,  no  doubt,  much  useful  photography  might 
be  done  in  connection  with  nursing.  But  the  com¬ 
petition  certainly  demonstrates  that  nurses  are  en¬ 
thusiastic  amateur  photographers;  and,  if  it  appeals 
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to  them  only  as  a  hobby — to  be  indulged  in  apart  from 
their  work — it  is  achieving  a  good  purpose. 

Major  Laws  ha.s  been  lecturing  most  interestingly 
at  the  Royal  Photographic  Salon  on  the  ])rogress  ot 
.\erial  Photograi)hy.  lie  stated  that,  whereas  in  l!)l-t 
— when  plu)togTaphy  from  airplanes  was  in  its  infancy — 
it  was  difficult  to  locate  dismounted  troops  on  negatives 
made  at  anything  higher  than  3,01)1)  feet,  it  was  now 
possible  to  see  even  birds  when  j)hotographed  from  a 
distance  of  one  and  one-half  miles.  Among  the  excel¬ 
lent  slides  shown  was  one  which  proved  his  statement. 
It  was  r)f  pigeons  feeding  on  the  steps  of  St.  Paul’s 
('athedral.  The  picture  was  made  at  the  height  named; 
and  we  hope  that  this  wonderful  advance  in  aerial 
photography  will  not  have  to  be  applied  to  warfare, 
but  rather  to  the  ])ursuits  of  peace. 

We  had  occasion,  while  in  Switzerland,  to  photograph 
a  difficult  subject;  that  is  to  .say,  difficult  from  the  point 
of  view  of  rendering  the  extremes  of  light  and  shade  on 
the  plate.  It  was  a  i)articularly  dark  corner  of  a  dark, 
old  restaurant,  illuminated  by  a  small  window  and  the 
ditfuseil  light  that  came  from  the  rest  of  the  room.  As 
the  plateholder  was  in.serted,  we  thought,  here  is  an 
opportunity  for  our  favorite  film  tr>  distinguish  itself. 
The  camera  was  facing  directly  toward  the  window — 
as  can  be  .seen  by  the  illustration — and  three  minutes’ 
exj)Osure  was  given  with  commei'cial  ortho-portrait 
him.  Readers  must  judge  of  the  result  for  themselves, 
if  the  editor  hnds  room  for  the  rei)roduction;  but  we 
considered  it  entirely  satisfactory;  becau.se  far  more 
detail  in  the  shadows  can  be  seen  in  the  print  than 
could  be  discovered  on  the  groundgla.ss;  and  the  pattern 
of  the  fence,  and  other  objects  outside  the  window,  are 
easily  distinguishable  against  the  two  little  stained- 
glass  hgures  on  the  glass.  Most  photographers  know 
the  difficulties  of  including  an  uncurtained  window  in 
a  photograph;  and  these  dithculties  are,  of  cour.se,  im¬ 
mensely  increa.sed  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  interior 
is  a  particularly  dark  one,  and  the  exposure  must  of 
nece.ssity  be  long.  I  aider  such  conditions,  we  are  all 
only  too  familiar  with  the  tendency  of  negatives  to 
show  dense  chalk  on  the  highlights  and  soot,  without 
detail,  in  the  shadows.  Perhaps  the  editor  will  offer 
sometime  an  advanced  workers’  prize  for  the  best- 
rendered  subject  looking  out  of  a  window,  but  in¬ 
cluding  a  part  of  the  interior.  It  would  form,  at  least, 
a  good  exerci,se  in  careful  timing  and  development,  and 
readers  could  ])Ut  their  favorite  plate  to  the  severest 
of  tests.  The  camera  used  in  our  experiment  was  an 
ordinary  x  434  roll-film  kodak,  with  an  adaptable 
back  and  focusing-screen  and  plateholders.  The  lens 
was  of  the  inexpensive  variety  of  rajiid  rectilinear 
usually  found  on  these  cameras. 

The  Grisons  hotel-keepers  are  nothing  if  not  enter¬ 
prising.  A  big  photographic  competition  is  being 
organised  by  them  this  winter,  in  connection  with 
Kodak,  Ltd.,  for  guests  staying  in  the  winter-sport 
villages.  There  are  to  be  about  twenty  first  prizes 
which  will  consist  of  one  week’s  extra  stay  free  at  the 
hotel  wherever  the  lucky  prize-winning  guest  is  stop¬ 
ping.  If  the  winner  must,  of  necessity,  go  home  on  the 
original  date  arranged,  he  can  transfer  his  i)rize  to  a 
friend.  There  will  also  be  second  prizes  that  will  en¬ 
title  the  holders  to  three  days’  free  stay.  As  the  tariff, 
at  most  of  these  big  hotels,  varies  between  fourteen 
and  thirty  francs  (Swiss)  a  day,  it  will  be  realised  that 
the  prizes  have  quite  a  substantial  value  in  addition  to 
the  photographic  prestige  and  distinction  that  the  win¬ 
ning  of  them  vvill  undoubtedly  give.  The  conditions 
are  to  be  extremely  simple,  but  are  not  yet  in  print. 
Gf  course,  a  Kodak  must  be  used,  and  the  set  of  [jictures 
that  tells  of  the  jolliest  holiday — quite  irrespective  of 


photographic  technique — will  take  the  prize.  The 
idea  that  competitors  need  not  worry  about  making 
good  negatives  is,  no  doubt,  an  attraction,  at  least,  to 
the  beginner;  for  it  gives  confidence  to  the  man  with 
ideas  and  no  skill.  However,  all  experienced  photog¬ 
raphers  know  that  good  technique  is  a  great  help  in 
telling  any  tale  by  photography;  con.sequently,  careful 
workers  are  not  likely  to  be  ])laeed  at  a  disadvantage 
by  this  condition.  The  judging  is  to  be  carried  out  at 
one  center,  and  the  results  immediately  telephoned  to 
all  the  other  sports-villages.  As  the  Gri.sons  includes 
St.  Moritz,  Pontresina,  Samaden,  Davos,  Klosters, 
Lenzerheide  and  Arosa,  as  well  as  a  number  of  smaller 
places,  there  is  likely  to  be  lively  interest  and  rivalry. 


Book  Reviews 

{Continued  from  Page  56) 

P.  F.  Squire,  May  L.  Smith,  William  T.  Starr,  Louis  ,1. 
Steele,  Lou  Sweet,  .lames  G.  Tannahill,  James  Thomp¬ 
son,  Floyd  Vail,  John  M.  Whitehead,  William  11.  Zerbe 
and  a  large  number  of  amateur  and  professional 
workers. 

The  volume  concludes  with  the  American  Annual 
Formulary,  Tallies  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Chemical 
Klemenls,  ('om])arative  Plate-Speed  Numbers,  Thermo- 
I)eveloi)ment  Chart,  Calculating  Distances  in  Enlarg¬ 
ing  and  Reducing,  Distances  for  Use  in  Focusing, 
Length  of  Studios  and  Uniform  System  for  Stops.  The 
lists  of  American  Photographic  Societies  and  Camera 
('lubs  contains  sixty-eight  names,  which  represents  a 
gratifying  increase,  although  as  compared  to  foreign 
countries — especially  Great  Britain — the  number  of 
camera  clubs  in  the  L’nited  States  is  still  very  small, 
('opies  of  the  '‘American  Annual  of  Photography, 
Itt'iS"  may  now  be  obtained  from  photographic  dealers 
or  from  Puoto-Er.v  M.vg.xzine.  The  edition  is  limited 
and  the  demand  is  great.  Orders  should  be  placed  at 
once. 

Dallas  Camera  Club  Admits  Women 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Dallas  Camera  Club,  Dal¬ 
las,  Texas,  the  members  voted  unanimously  to  admit 
women  to  full  membershi[)  in  the  club.  Also,  it  was 
voted  to  admit  the  wives  of  members  as  social  members, 
they  to  pay  no  initiation  fee  or  dues.  However,  they 
are  not  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  equipment.  Social 
members  are  invited  to  attend  all  meetings  of  the  club 
and  to  make  u.se  of  the  special  room  set  aside  for  their 
use. 

The  Importance  of  Good  White  Ink 

■Vt  this  time  of  year,  the  photographic  album  re¬ 
ceives  more  attention  than  usual.  The  winter-even¬ 
ings  offer  the  opportimity  to  collect  and  to  arrange 
scattered  vacation-  or  travel-pictures  in  photographic 
albums.  This  done,  it  is  vitally  important  that  each 
picture  be  carefully  and  accurately  titled.  ,1.  W. 
.lohnston.  New  Arts  Building,  Rochester,  New  York, 
has  perfected  a  white  writing-fluid,  known  as  Snow 
AMiite,  which  answers  every  requirement  and  has  stood 
the  test  of  several  years  of  satisfactory  service  in  our 
own  editorial  office.  We  are  pleased  to  suggest  Snow 
White  to  those  of  our  readers  who  desire  a  well-made, 
permanent  white  ink  for  use  on  dark-colored  mounts. 
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‘‘Right  Side  Up  With  Care!” 
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PEAK,  in  California,  called  Lookout 
Mountain,  is  situated  some  six  or 
seven  miles  from  the  ivriter’s  home. 
It  rises  about  1,800  feet  above  the 
valley,  and,  like  its  more  famous 
namesake,  it  commands  a  sjilcndid  view  of  the 
surrounding  country.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a 
more  wonderful  panorama.  To  the  westward  lies 
the  Santa  Monica  Range,  stretching  to  the 
Pacific,  which  on  a  clear  day  is  seen  for  many 
miles  to  the  southward.  Twenty-five  miles  from 
the  mainland  may  be  seen  Catalina,  the  “Magic 
Isle”.  To  the  southeast,  stretching  mile  after 
mile,  is  the  great  city  of  Los  Angeles.  East- 
wardly  rise  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  and 
beyond  Old  Baldy  and  Gray  Rack  glimmer  under 
their  weight  of  snow.  On  a  very  clear  day,  Mt. 
San  Jacinto  may  lie  seen,  standing  alone,  nearly 
twelve  thousand  feet  high,  and  almost  ninety 
miles  away.  A  wonderfully  fertile  valley,  dotted 
with  rapidly  growing  towns,  is  seen  to  the  north¬ 
ward  and  beyond  are  mountains  and  more  moun¬ 
tains  and  still  more  mountains! 

To  this  remarkable  little  mountain,  there  are 
two  avenues  of  approach:  one  a  trail,  used  by  the 
select  few  who  have  not  forgotten  the  use  of  their 
pedal  extremities;  the  other,  an  automobile-road, 
used  by  those  who  have  graduated  from  the  school 
of  exercise,  and  who  seek  to  overcome  all  obsta¬ 
cles,  mountains  included,  by  way  of  least  resist¬ 
ance.  Now  the  writer  somewhat  prides  himself 
in  the  belief  that  he  belongs  to  the  former  class. 
Nowadays,  almost  anyone  can  own  an  automo¬ 
bile;  but  is  it  as  easy  to  own  a  stout  pair  of  legs.^ 
Not  infrequently,  he  takes  this  little  hike  to  the 
top  of  Lookout  Mountain. 

On  one  of  those  wonderful  spring  days,  in 
which  there  was  just  chill  enough  in  the  air  to 
make  one  respond  readily  to  physical  effort,  the 
writer  was  standing  on  the  top  of  this  mountain. 
As  he  stood  there,  after  the  vigorous  climb,  and 
was  feeling  the  exhilaration  which  comes  to  one 


at  such  times,  he  was  greeted  with  a  hearty 
"hello”.  Looking  at  the  speaker,  who  jirovcd  to 
be  a  jiortly  man  with  a  pro.sperous  air,  the  writer 
recognised,  chiefly  through  his  smile,  a  chum  of 
his  boyhood-days. 

"Hello,  Rill;  how's  your  liver?” 

“Turned  over!” 

"How's  your  liver”  was  the  familiar  salutation, 
with  which  the  writer,  as  a  l)oy,  and  his  friends 
greeted  one  another.  If  all  was  well,  the  rejoinder 
would  be,  “Right  side  up  with  care”;  but  if  any¬ 
thing — no  matter  what — was  wrong,  the  answer 
would  be,  “Turned  over”. 

Rill’s  answer,  although  given  in  a  facetious 
manner,  caused  the  writer  to  woniler. 

There  followed  a  delightful  hour  in  which  rem¬ 
iniscences  were  exchanged  and  there  were  lived 
over  again  the  ilays  of  boyhood,  the  days  of 
enthusiasm,  of  hopes  and  ambitions  without 
limit;  the  days  when  to  tramp  a  score  of  miles 
over  the  hills  and  along  the  streams  meant 
scarcely  a  test  of  strength.  At  length  the  writer 
asked  his  old  friend: 

“Rill,  how  did  you  get  up  here?  ” 

For  answer.  Rill  pointed  to  a  beautiful  limou¬ 
sine,  parked  by  the  road  some  two  hundred  feet 
away.  Then  he  confessed:  “I  don't  think  I 
could  walk  up  here  to  save  my  life.” 

Rill  had  been  more  than  successful  in  the  busi¬ 
ness-world;  and,  once  during  the  conversation, 
the  writer  imagined  he  detected  the  least  little 
bit  of  pity  for  himself,  because  of  the  many  years 
he  had  spent  at  a  modest  salary,  and  of  the  com- 
parativel3'  small  accumulation  of  worldh’  goods 
that  he  possessed.  Re  that  as  it  may,  the  writer 
now  felt  truljr  sorrv  for  Rill,  who,  although  he 
controlled  a  large  bank-account,  had  a  large 
waist-line  which  he  did  not  control,  and  a  pair 
of  legs  which  had  lost  much  of  their  former  power. 

The  writer  has  just  re-read,  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest,  William  Ludhmi’s  article,  “Side-Trips 
in  Camera- Land  Afoot”,  published  in  the  Ma,y, 
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l!)li5,  issue  of  I’hoto-Kua  Macjazin’k,  in  wliicli 
thiit  author  eoufesses  to  hegiii  his  artiele  witli 
“footnotes”.  Now,  footinfj;  it  ])laysa  most  imj)or- 
taiit  part  in  the  writer's  life — tliis  is  j)artieularl>- 
true  ah)Ug  about  tlie  first  of  the  montli  also, 
when  not  on  one  of  his  footing-expeditious  in 
eamera-land,  he  is  engage<l  in  teaching  the  young 
idea  how  to  foot  the  leilger,  for  his  daily  oeeuj)a- 
tion  is  the  [)rosaie  task  of  teaching  hookkeeping 
to  high-sehool  students. 

'I’he  writer  likes  that  man  kudlum,  alt  hough  he 
has  never  met  him.  lie  likes  his  neighhorhood- 
I)ietures,  his  hits  of  "homey"  verse,  and  his  narra¬ 
tives  of  eamera-ramhles.  .Vnother  of  Ludlum's 
articles  is  entitled  "If  ’t’ou  (’annot  Motor, 
\\’alk".  d'his  the  writer  would  change  to  "If 
You  Can  Motor,  Walk  ".  Leave  your  ear  at 
home  very  often  and  walk.  Just  stretch  out  your 
legs  and  walk.  Take  a  long  stride  and  move  your 
feet  (|uickly,  too.  Walk  as  fast  as  you  can  with 
as  long  steps  as  you  can  take.  If  \'ou  tire,  sto]); 
ramhle  about  a  hit,  then  stride  onward.  Keej) 
going  till  you  SAveat — the  word  is  used  advisedly; 
perspire  is  too  mild  a  term. 

Oh  yes,  the  daily  dozen  is  fine,  so  is  the  wood- 
pile.  the  lawn-mower,  and  the  spatling-fork;  hut 


to  you  city-folks  who  live  sedentary  lives,  these 
are  not  suffii-ient.  J'here  is  not  emnigh  wood  to 
cut;  the  lawn  is  not  large  enough,  and  there  is 
not  enough  ground  in  Aour  garden  for  daily  Avork. 
Setting-u])  exercises,  sj)lendid  as  they  are,  are  not 
suffieient  unless  sui)plemented  by  Avalking. 

At  this  point  the  Avriter  Avonders  Avhether  the 
Kdifor  inaA-  not  inform  him  that  he  is  the  Editor 
of  IhioTO-EuA  Mag.azine,  and  not  of  Physical 
Culture;  hut  it  is  to  eaniera-loA'ers  that  he  writes, 
lias  your  enthusiasm  waned.^  Do  aou  take  the 
keen  delight  in  expressing  your  jAictorial  ideas 
that  you  used  to  do.^  Do  you  often  seek  the  fa- 
Aored  s])ot  at  the  ])roper  time.^  In  short,  are  you 
as  eamera-Avise  as  you  might  he.^  If  not,  "IIoav's 
your  liver.^"  Is  not  the  cause,  ])artly,  at  least,  in 
your  j)hysical  condition.^  Can  you  inter])ret 
nature  at  its  best  if  you  yourself  are  not  in  tune 
Avith  nature  ami  her  moods.^ 

Now  the  Avriter  chACS  not  Avish  to  parade  his 
A’irtues,  far  from  it.  ncAr  does  he  Avish  to  coiiA'ey 
the  idea  that  he  believes  himself  to  he  the  acme 
of  jAhysical  perfect icAii.  He  merely  Avishes  to  pass 
ah)ng  that  Avhieh  has  done  him  an  immense 
amount  of  g(Aod.  He  confesses  to  ha\'ing  passed 
that  dreaded  dead-line  of  forty-fiA’e.  beyond  aa  hich 
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no  one  may  lay  claim  to  being  young,  and  to  have 
some  difficulty  in  keeping  his  waist-line  smaller 
than  his  chest-measurement.  He  also  confesses 
that  for  some  years  he  lived  the  life  of  the  usual 
city-man,  whose  occupation  is  sedentary;  and 
that,  one  day,  he  awoke  to  the  realisation  that 
he  could  no  longer  take  a  walk  of  five  miles  or 
climb  a  steep  hill  without  becoming  unduly  tired. 
He  then  began  to  wonder  whether  he  coidd  really 


haps,  these  have  become  so  commonplace  to  you 
that  you  have  ceased  to  look  for  the  picturesque 
in  them.  Try  to  get  out  on  foot  in  some  part  of 
the  town  with  which  you  are  not  familiar.  \  on 
will  be  amazed  to  learn  how  many  subjects  there 
are  upon  which  to  try  your  camera-skill. 

But,  perhaps,  you  prefer  the  country;  most 
city-folks  do.  Try  this:  At  the  close  of  your 
work  for  the  day,  take  a  street-car  which  goes  out 
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“come  back";  then  he  took  himself  vigorously  in 
hand  and  he  finds  himself,  to-day,  not  only  able 
to  cope  with  many  a  young  man  or  boy  on  the 
hike,  but  to  enjoy  it  thoroughly  as  well. 

Having  a  long  street-car  ride  to  his  work  each 
morning,  he  leaves  the  car  a  mile  and  one  half 
from  his  destination  and  walks  that  distance  in 
as  near  to  fifteen  minutes’  time  as  possible.  He 
arrives  with  a  physical  buoyancy  whicli  he  be¬ 
lieves  to  be  distinctly  superior  to  those  who  have 
ridden  all  the  way. 

You  city -folks  who  ride  to  your  place  of  occupa¬ 
tion  in  the  morning,  then  home  again  at  night, 
how  much  do  you  know  about  your  city?  You 
may  know  the  down-town  district,  your  home- 
district  and  just  one  lane  between  the  two.  Per- 


in  a  direction  with  which  you  are  not  familiar. 
Ride  to  the  end  of  the  line;  look  about  you;  choose 
a  road;  walk,  perhaps  a  mile  and  a  half  and  back 
again,  varying  the  route  if  possible.  Take  with 
you  a  direct-finder  and  be  on  the  alert  constantly 
for  good  compositions.  When  you  find  good  sub¬ 
jects  on  which  the  light  is  not  right  at  this  time 
of  day,  make  an  estimate  of  the  hour  of  correct, 
lighting  and  a  note  of  the  same,  then  hike  on. 
In  a  large  city  you  will  find,  perhaps,  twenty-five 
such  car-rides  and  possibilities  for  many  more 
such  attendant  walks. 

Again,  during  the  ride,  keep  your  eyes  open  for 
two  or  more  promising  pictures  along  the  route. 
Leave  the  car  at  one  of  these  and  walk  to  the 
other.  Look  out  for  tempting  cross-streets.  You 
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inu\’  w  i.sh  to  leave  tlu'  ear  at  one  of  tliese  anil  walk 
to  another  ear-line,  ^’on  will  he  astoni.shed  to 
find  how  nineli  yon  may  learn  ahont  ^onr  eit.\’ 
and  how  many  places  of  |)ietorial  interest  it  con¬ 
tains,  hut  of  w  hich  ^'on  had  never  dreamed. 

.\t  this  point,  ,s|)eakin<>'  of  the  writer,  the  reader 
nia.\’  .sa.w  “()h  .\'e.s,  he  li\es  in  I, os  .Vnt;eles,  hut 
what  ahoiit  us  who  live  in  less  |)ietures(|ne 
places?'”  Snell  is  the  result  of  a  qnarti'r  of  a 
<’entnrv  of  hoosting'  and  aihertisinif.  Now  tlu> 
writer  loves  his  California,  ail  (  alifornians  ilo. 
Hut  how  often  on  a  January  morninfi'  has  he 
wished  he  mi<>ht  take  his  camera  out  and  photo¬ 
graph  a  landseai)e  mantled  with  ik'wI\-  fallen 
snow.  Californians  have  their  green  fields  in  the 
winter-time  and  their  hrown  ones  in  the  summer. 
Hoth  are  heautiful;  hut  jihotograplneally  they 
are  nearly  the  sami'.  J'o  the  writer  there  is  more 
heauty  in  the  fir,  drajied  delic-atel.v  or  loaded 
down  with  winter-snow,  than  in  the  palm, 
Hathed  in  the  Southern  suidight.  Of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  tracery  of  hoar-frost  upon  the  houghs  or  of  tlu* 
ex(|uisite  patterns  of  the  frost  uiion  the  w  indow- 
jianes,  Californians  know  nothing"  exei'pt,  as 
with  most  of  them,  dee[)  in  their  memories. 


'Idle  w  riter's  lit  tie  girl  w  as  invited,  some  months 
ago,  hy  the  famil_\-  of  her  chum  to  spend  the  week¬ 
end  at  a  monntain-eahiu,  a  mile  above  the  sea. 

lieu  she  returueil  she  brought  with  her  a  jiail  of 
snow,  d’his  she  |)rondly  and  qiiiekly  showed  to 
the  children  of  the  m-ighborhood.  It  was  then 
earefnlly  protected  from  the  warm  atmosjihere 
and  the  little  miss  was  delighted,  next  morning, 
to  find  that  there  was  still  a  small  (luantity  of 
the  precious  snow  left  unmelted.  While  at  the 
cabin,  she  mad(‘  a  snow-man  larger  than  herself, 
and  h(>r  friimd  "snaiipeil  her"  with  a  small  Kodak. 
Now.  her  Dad  has  |)hotographed  her  many  times 
under  a  palm-tree  or  among  the  poj)j)ies;  in  a 
gum-grove  or  by  the  sea.  Hut  these  are  eom- 
mon[)lace.  Her  favorite  picture  is  the  one  made 
beside  her  snow-man. 

Dll  yes,  dear  reader,  the  ]>ietures  are  every¬ 
where;  a  pretty  entrance  here,  a  corner  there, 
and  a  jiieturesciue  street  yonder;  and  beyond,  the 
ojien  country  or  the  woods;  or.  jicrhaps,  the  hills, 
or  the  mountains  and  streams.  Hnt  you  must 
walk,  and  in  walking  you  not  only  see,  but  ,vou 
do  yourself  immeasurable  good. 

(iet  the  habit.  Stop  occasional l,v  to  make  notes. 
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Make  these  notes  definite,  so  that  they  may  give 
you  the  information  as  to  just  wliere  to  go,  what 
you  may  get,  and  at  what  time  the  lighting  will 
be  best  to  make  pictures.  Study  composition  as 
you  walk.  Keep  ever  in  your  mind  the  forming 
of  a  correct  picture  of  every  picturesque  object 
you  pass.  You  will  never  photograph  many  of 
these;  but  it  forms  a  pleasant  diversion,  and  a 
good  habit  of  great  value  to  the  pictorialist. 

Then,  when  the  atinosjiheric  conditions  are 
just  right,  take  your  camera,  and  don't  forget  a 
color-filter  and  a  good  steady  tripod.  You  know 
now  just  where  to  go,  and  what  you  will  find 


when  you  get  there.  You  also  know  just  where 
to  place  the  camera,  tor  you  have  previously 
studied  position  and  composition.  Thus  your 
interest  is  ciuickened.  Your  enthusiasm  grows. 
You  not  only  make  trips  which  before  took  too 
much  effort  but  you  also  enjoy  them  greatly. 
The  whole  field  of  pictorial  photography  takes  on 
an  added  interest.  Your  vision  of  life  becomes 
more  wholesome.  And,  finally,  when  old-timer 
comes  along  and  asks — "How’s  your  liver?" 
there  is  no  question  as  to  what  your  answer  will 
be.  It  comes  with  life  and  enthusiasm,  "'Right 
side  up  with  care!" 


The  Camera-Men 

WILLIAM  LUDLUM 


On  the  earth,  far  and  near,  there’s  a  tramping 
of  feet. 

Of  an  army  persistent  and  strong; 

Never  knowing  defeat — they  keep  marching 
aheail 

In  a  vast  and  all-conquering  throng. 

Other  armies,  dispersed,  melt  away  and  are — not; 

But  this  tramping  of  feet  ever  sounds 
And  increases  each  year,  spreadinghither  and  yon. 
Any  port — where  tlie  “game”  sought  aliounds. 


In  all  seasons,  all  places  the  trampers  invest, 
Taking  toll  everywhere  as  they  go. 

And  the  spoils  they  have  "caught"  on  their 
march  to  the  “see” 

Make  a  mighty  and  picturesque  show. 

There  are  millions  today,  and  more  millions 
to  come; 

x\fter  them  other  millions  again; 

It  you’ll  listen  you’ll  hear,  any  time,  anywhere — 
The  inarch  of  tlie  Camera-Men. 


What  “Pictorial”  Means 
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V  its  derivation,  tlie  word  “picture” 
is  seen  to  liave  been  ap])lied  origi¬ 
nally  to  ])aintings  whether  executed 
in  one  color  or  in  many;  hut  its 
application  has  been  consiilerably 
<-xtended.  A  distinction  is  still  technically  made 
between  those  executed  in  oil-pigment  anil  those 
in  water-color,  the  former  being  styled  jjaintings 
and  the  latter  drawings.  Then  other  drawings — 
in  |)encil,  charcoal,  jiastcl,  ink,  and  so  on — were 
included  in  the  general  category  of  "pictures,” 
and  into  the  same  class  came  those  which  were 
afterwards  dui>licated  more  or  h“ss  mechanically 
— such  as  engra\iugs,  etchings,  mezzotints,  and 
so  on.  So  that  the  word  "picture”  has  now  a 
very  wide  and  com|)arati\  el,\'  loose  and  indefinite 
significance  in  our  language. 

It,  therefore,  rc((uircs  no  unusual  straining  of 
the  term  to  include  those  graphic  representations 
which  are  jiroduced  wholly  or  in  jiart  by  photo- 
graiihic  means,  d’ruc,  there  are  some  who  ojipose 
this  inclusion;  but  their  opposition  consists  of 
assertions  rather  than  sound  reasons.  'They  will 
find  a  hard  nut  to  crack  in  the  following  fact. 
If  a  suitable  selection  were  made  it  would  be  easy 
to  iirodiici'  a  number  of  mechanical  reproduc¬ 
tions  ill  inonochroinc,  some  made  from  [laint- 
iiigs  and  drawings,  and  others  from  prints  by 
photographers,  to  mix  up  the  reproductions  with¬ 
out  any  indication  of  their  origin,  and  defy  any¬ 
body  to  sort  them  without  mistakes  into  two 
groups.  'I'liis  being  so  and  no  one  with  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  matter  would  deny  it — on  what 
gronnds  can  some  |)hotographs,  at  an.\’  rati',  bi' 
exclndcd  from  the  category  of  pictures? 

d'o  go  a  stej)  further,  the  word  "iiictorial” 
strictly  means  nothing  more  than  ])ertaining  to, 
or  having  the  properties  of.  [lictiires;  but  it  has 
gradually’  come  to  be  used  in  a  mori' ri'strictcd 
sense,  d’o  say  that  a  given  photogra|)h  is  ))ic- 
torial  ob\ionsly  im|)lics  that  there  are  jihoto- 
graphs  that  are  not  ])ictorial.  'I'lii'  same  may  be 
said  in  rcs|;cct  to  other  forms  of  gra|)hic  repre¬ 
sentation.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  attcmiit  to  limit  the 
use  of  the  word  "picture”  by  suggesting  that  a 
picture  is  not  pictorial  in  the  sense  imiilied. 

But  what  is  the  sense  imiilii'd?  To  limit  the 
question  only  to  jihotographs,  what  is  a  j)ic- 
torial  jihotograph?  Where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn 
between  these  prints  that  are  mere  {ihotograjihs 
and  those  that  are  "pictures"  in  the  more  limited 
meaning  of  the  word? 

These  ((iiestions  are  not  easily  an.swcred.  The 
line  of  demarcation  is  often  a  vague  one.  In 


many  cases  there  is  no  doubt  on  which  side  of  the 
line  tlie  examples  fall;  in  many  other  cases  they 
lie  so  near  the  line  that  there  would  arise  iliffer- 
ences  of  opinion  as  to  their  placing.  The  most 
that  is  attempted  in  this  note  is  to  indicate  a  few 
broad  ideas  that  may  be  some  guide  iii  the  matter. 

There  are  some  ])hotographs  that  please  by 
reason  of  their  gradation  and  arrangement  of 
tones,  more  or  less  independent  of  the  actual  sub¬ 
ject;  or  of  the  decorative  arrangement  of  their 
lines — their  “pattern”;  or  of  tlieir  effective  coni- 
bination  of  masses  of  light  and  shade.  The  ap¬ 
peal  of  such  examples  is  limited  to  those  who 
[lossess  fEsthctic  a]>preciation,  either  through 
knowledge  ac(|uired  by  study,  or  through  a 
Sort  of  natural  instinct. 

There  is  a  much  larger  class  of  jirints  which 
record  the  varied  moods  and  aspects  of  nature, 
d'hey  arc  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  mere 
to|)ogra[)hical  rendering  as  with  effects  of  light 
and  shade  and  atmosphere.  The  imposing 
grandeur  of  mountains,  the  jieace  of  the  level  lake, 
till'  smiles  or  anger  of  the  sea,  the  changing  pag¬ 
eant  of  the  sky,  the  mystery  of  the  woods,  the 
secrecies  of  the  mists,  the  hard  rigor  of  winter:  all 
these,  and  more,  can  be  suggested  and  faith¬ 
fully  jiortraycd,  and  the  idea  is  more  jxitent  than 
the  actual  locality  of  the  scene.  The  ])redomi- 
nance  of  the  abstract  idea  over  the  concrete  ma¬ 
terial  is  the  measure  of  the  jiictorial  element. 
But  here,  again,  the  apjical  is  limited  more  or  less 
to  those  who,  by  training  and  instruction,  know 
and  ap|)rcciatc  such  manifestations. 

Similar  considi'ration  may  lie  a])j)licd  to  a 
sjiecial  branch  of  jihotography,  say.  the  interiors 
of  ecclesiastical  buildings.  .V  jihotograph  of  such 
ail  interior  may  please  because  of  its  technical 
jicrfcction,  and  it  may  carry  information  and 
interest  to  students  of  architecture.  If  it  does 
no  more  than  this  it  may  be  an  excellent  ])hoto- 
graph;  but  it  docs  not  cross  the  line  into  the  realm 
of  pictures.  It  will  be  found  that  in  order  to  do 
this  it  must  ajipeal  not  so  much  to  the  eye  and 
the  brain  as  to  the  feelings  and  emotions.  Its 
interest  must  bo  human  rather  than  structural; 
it  must  suggest  those  who  have  praved  and  wor- 
shii  )ed  there  rather  than  the  architect  and  the 
materials  he  uses. 

If  the  same  idea  is  again  more  generally  applied 
it  will  be  realised  that  the  most  undoubted  pic¬ 
tures  among  photographs — those  that  command 
the  widest  understanding  and  the  readiest  appre¬ 
ciation — are  such  as  excite  the  memory  and  the 
emotions.  One  print  may  be  a  pleasing  record 
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of  a  picturesciiie  scene,  and  anotlier  is  a  sort  of 
e[)itoine  of  all  sunny  happy  days,  and  it  is  the 
latter  that  strikes  the  liig'her  note. 

(iranting  the  stix)ng'  ai)i)eal  of  lunnan  affairs, 
interests,  ideas,  anil  feelings,  it  follows  that 
many  pictures  are  liased  njioii  them.  I  nfor- 
tunately,  it  is  exactly  in  this  field  of  work  that 
the  i)hotograi)her  is  at  the  greatest  disadvaidage 
as  compared  with  the  more  creati\e  artist.  The 
])hotographer'.s  power  of  idealising  is  mneli  more 
limited  in  its  scope. 

'I'lie  ixjint  may  he  illustrated  hy  a  special  ex¬ 
ample  familiar  to  all.  The  picture  of  “The 
Doctor"  hy  Luke  Fields  instantly  seizes  the  heart 
and  minil  of  everyone  who  lias  lived  long  enough 
to  have  experienced  a  jiang  of  grief  or  a  feeling 
of  .symjiathy.  The  hopeless  despair  of  the  mother, 
the  tense  anxiety  of  the  stronger  father,  the  un- 
conscionsnesss  of  the  little  patient  whose  life 
tremhies  in  the  halance,  the  anxious  watchful¬ 
ness  of  the  doctor  as  he  awaits  the  inevitahle  turn 
of  the  scale  —all  these  strike  home  at  a  glance. 


It  is  a  picture  teeming  with  humanity.  But  let 
the  photographer  attempt  the  same  subject,  and, 
however  perfect  and  .synpiathetic  his  ideas  may 
he,  he  will  almost  certainly  fail.  At  the  best  his 
success  will  he  partial,  and,  therefore,  not  fully 
convincing.  He  is  largely  at  the  mercy  of  his 
apparatus,  and  still  more  of  his  models.  lie  can¬ 
not  make  them  fee/  the  scene  he  wants  to  ihcture. 

Still  more  is  the  j^hotograiiher  unable  to  cope 
with  more  strictly  creative  work — the  rei^resenta- 
tion  of  past  scenes  and  events,  symbolical  sub¬ 
jects,  and  such  like.  The  only  thing  is  for  him  to 
recognise  his  limitations,  and  to  devote  his  efforts 
and  attention  to  what  is  within  his  range.  Within 
those  limits  he  may  produce  many  varied  jiic- 
tures  whose  force  and  merit  are  not  to  be  denied. 
Study  and  effort  will  enable  him  to  rise  suiierior 
to  mere  mechanical  transcriiits  of  his  sulijects, 
and  to  infuse  them  with  that  elusive,  but  attain¬ 
able,  pictorial  quality  which  is  difficult  to  define 
but  whose  presence  and  force  is  nnmistakable. 

The  Amaieur  I^hotijijrapher. 


Photographic  Exhibitions  and  County-Fairs 

A.  H.  I?E.\R1)SLEY 


H'ri  ALlA’  all  of  our  readers  have 
at  one  lime  or  another  visited  a 
County-fair.  They  wiU  recall  that 
it  was  usually  the  event  of  the  year 
in  each  coninuinit,\'  and  that  it 
was  a  Combination  of  education,  sjiort  and  enter¬ 
tainment.  In  the  rural  sections,  the  county-fair 
was  the  ])lace  to  go  if  one  wished  to  view  the 
largest  punqikin,  the  fattest  ])ig,  the  largest  bull, 
the  best  ap|)les  and  learn  of  the  latest  agricul¬ 
tural  methods,  not  to  mention  the  fancy-work  or 
preserves  on  display.  Then,  there  was  horse¬ 
racing,  and  few  of  us  there  are  who  are  not  in¬ 
terested  in  that  s|)ort.  Of  course,  there  were 
acrobats,  band-concerts  and  balloon-ascensions, 
sometimes  followed  by  fireworks  in  the  evening. 
As  a  rule,  some  jiart  of  the  fair-grounds  was  set 
aside  for  the  midway,  \^■here,  with  various  in¬ 
ducements  and  disjilays,  fakers  caused  the  crowd 
to  part  with  its  money.  'Lo  be  sure,  all  county- 
fairs  are  not  alike.  Those  that  are  held  near  a 
large  city  or  town  otter  greater  indncenients  ed¬ 
ucationally  and  otherwise  than  those  that  are 
held  in  thinly  settled  communities,  often  many 
miles  from  a  railroad.  Those  who  have  the  best 
interests  of  the  connty-fair  at  heart  are  making 
them  more  worth  while  every  year.  That  is, 
these  men  believe  that  a  large  number  of  visitors 
reallv  a])preciate  the  opportunity  to  see  and  to 


hear  things  that  are  educational  and  inspirational 
in  character.  Such  an  attitude  does  not  con¬ 
flict  with  the  desire  to  have  all  the  entertainment 
and  good  time  that  is  possible. 

.Vll  this  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand 
to  better  advantage  the  interesting  fact  that  an 
excellent  photographic  exhibition  was  held  at 
one  of  these  county-fairs.  We  are  indebted  to 
one  of  our  subscribers  for  a  brief  account  of  an 
exhibition  held  during  the  snmmer  at  the  Nassau 
('oiinty  Fair,  Mineola,  Long  Island,  New  York. 
It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  that  a  photographic  exhibit 
at  a  county-fair  has  been  of  sufficient  artistic 
merit  to  warrant  mention  in  a  photographic 
magazine.  It  may  be  said,  in  all  truthfulness, 
that  the  show  last  year  at  the  Nassau  County 
F'air  excelled  anvthing  in  jirevious  years  and 
bids  well  to  eipial  many  a  jihotographic  exhibit 
held  under  the  auspices  of  a  Camera  Club  or  a 
Salon.  The  exhibit  was  largely  due  to  the  efforts 
of  three  well-known  camera-enthusiasts,  namely. 
'William  A.  Alcock,  Sojihie  L.  Lauffer,  and  T. 
AV.  Kilmer,  all  members  of  American  Salons. 
There  were  sixty-four  jvrints  shown.  Nearly 
all  were  of  large  size.  The  entries  embraced 
the  following  jvrocesscs;  Chloride,  (nim  (single 
and  multi]vle)  Artatone.  Bromide.  Kallitype, 
Bromoil,  Bromoil-Transfer,  Platinum,  Gum- 
Platinum  and  Gum-Palladium!  Think  of  ten 
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of  the  foremost  pliotograpliic  processes  being 
exemplified  by  prints  displayed  at  a  county-fair! 

Two  walls  of  a  spacious,  well-lighted  build¬ 
ing  were  covered  with  prints.  The  light  came 
from  above,  through  skylights  situated  on  all 
sides  of  the  structure.  The  walls  were  specially 
covered  with  dark-brown  compoboard.  Great 
credit  is  due  the  Fair  management,  especially 
to  the  genial  secretary,  Mr.  Lott  Van  de  Water, 
of  Hempstead,  for  his  splendid  interest  in  this 
branch  of  artistic  work.  To  a  casual  observer, 
it  seemed  as  if  he  were  looking  at  a  corner  of 
the  Pittsburg,  San  Francisco,  or  Buffalo  Salons, 
so  good  was  the  show. 

Miss  Lauffer  presented  some  fine  portraits, 
marines,  genres,  and  one  portrait  of  a  woman 
which  was  especially  fine.  Mr.  Alcock  showed 
portraits  in  Bromoil.  Dr.  Kilmer  had  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  many  11x14  multiple  Gums,  consisting 
chiefly  of  large  heads  of  men,  done  in  three  to 


seven  printings  of  Gum-Bichromate.  The  people 
of  Long  Island  were  greatly  favored  to  have  an 
exhibit  of  so  high  a  standing,  where  lovers  of 
things  photographic  were  able  to  study  these 
ten  different  processes  and  to  enjoy  a  show  that 
was  worth  going  many  miles  to  see.  Needless 
to  say,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  success  of  this 
exhibition  will  encourage  woikers  in  other  parts 
of  the  United  States  to  take  an  active  interest 
in  the  educational  and  artistic  features  of  the 
county-fairs  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 


A  GOOD  picture  is  rarely  the  result  of  chance. 
Artistic  instinct  and  a  knowledge  of  art-prin¬ 
ciples  and  technique  are  absolute  essentials  to  a 
high  standard  in  picture-making. 

Louis  Fleckenstein. 


Pictorial  Photography— A  Means  of  Expression 

WILLIAM  IIODGKINSON,  Jr. 


|()  LIFE  can  be  coni])lete  without 
^  some  definite  mode  of  tangible  ex- 
J  pression.  By  this  statement  is 
■f  meant  that  to  all,  save  the  most 
il  callous,  life  stimulates  great  swell¬ 
ing  emotions  together  with  the  finer  emotions 
of  e\'ery-day  existence,  au«l  these  emotions  de¬ 
mand  ail  outlet — ail  outhd  in  such  a  form  that 
their  meaiiiiig  can  be  coiiv'cyed  to  others.  How 
many  times  do  people  wish  that  tlitw  could  iilay 
Some  musical  instrument!  I  think  that  it  is  safe 
to  sa\'  that  everyone  is  in  some  way  endowed 
witli  ail  innate  genius  for  expressing  liimself;  it 
is  up  to  him  and  his  jiareiits  to  find  it. 

Now  pictorial  photograiihi'  is  just  such  an 
outlet  for  some  people.  I’lctorial  photography 
is  not  a  dumpiiig-grouiid  for  disa])pointe(l  ex- 
[iression-seekers;  neitficr  can  anyone  become  a 
pictorial  iihotograiiher  b\'  just  buying  a  camera. 
But  it  is  comforting  to  remember  that,  after  all, 
beauts’  is  a  rclatis’c  matlt'r.  What  is  grotes(|ue 
to-day  becomes  beautiful  to-morrow;  wliat  is 
beautiful  to  some  is  ugly  to  others.  Some 
[leoplc  are  endowed  w  ith  more  genius  than  others, 
but  “no  worker  who  tiiids  himself  lacking  in 
great  genius  should  despair  of  serving  his  fel¬ 
low  men,  since  he  will  always  find  an  audience 
and  this  aiidieiiei'  will  alwass  be  bellied  spirit¬ 
ually  if  the  artist's  original  ])ur|)ose  be  a  noble 
one.  Anyone  who  feels  any  artistic  impiilsi' 
whates'er  should  follow  the  direction  in  which 
it  leads;  and  he  ma,\’  be  sure  that  if  he  does  so,  he 
is  aiding  tlu-  progress  of  the  race."  1  his  <|Uo- 
tation  is  from  Mr.  Paul  .Viidersoir.s  I'ictornd 
ritoloi/rajilii/:  Its  Principles  and  Practice.  oik‘ 
of  the  most  stimulatiiig  books  on  the  subject. 
But  do  not  go  to  the  extreme  of  catering  too 
much  to  the  wants  of  others.  Be  an  iiidiiidiial ; 
express  yourself  in  your  own  way.  Berlio/,. 
the  great  French  coiiiiioscr.  was  debarreil  from 
using  the  concert-hall  of  the  l''rench  Cnnscr- 
vatoirc  because  he  dared  conduct  there  on  a 
former  occasion  such  an  outlandish  com])osit ioii 
as  Beethoveu's  (’-major  symiihony.  'ro-da.\’ 
there  are  many  people  who  do  not  enjoy  listcii- 
iug  to  that  same  work  because  it  is  “so  old- 
fashioned".  Look  at  history.  Art  is  raiiidly 
progressing,  and  many  are  born  before  their  day. 
Because  you  feel  your  efforts  are  not  fully  appre¬ 
ciated,  do  not  be  downcast.  If  you  really  feel 
that  you  are  throwing  yourself  whole-heartedly 
into  your  photography,  and  mean  what  you 
put  on  jiaper,  you  are  all  right;  no  matter  what 
happens,  do  not  mind  your  apiiarent  neglect. 


Every  year  the  public  liecomes  more  con¬ 
vinced  that  jihotography  can  be  an  art.  Fhotog- 
rajihy  can  render  more  delicate  gradations  in 
light  and  shade  than  any  other  graphic  art. 
The  fact  that  the  picture  has  to  go  through  a 
.series  of  chemical  processes  does  not  militate 
against  its  being  an  expression  of  artistic  feel¬ 
ing.  The  etcher  must  polish  his  plate  of  cop¬ 
per,  Coat  it  witli  wax,  and,  after  scratching  on 
the  picture,  actually  immerse  it  in  perchloride 
of  iron  or  some  similar  substance!  One  nnght 
return  the  argument  used  against  photography 
and  maintain  that  etcliiiig  is  not  an  art  because 
it  makes  use  of  a  chemical  jirocess.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  consider  AVhistler. 
For  twenty  years  AVhistler  maile  lithographs, 
expeniliiig  as  much  energy  and  .skill  in  their 
])rodiiction  as  he  used  on  his  etchings  and 
])aintings.  But  because  the  |)ublic  was  not,  and 
is  not  even  now,  convinced  of  the  genuineness  of 
lithograi)hy  as  an  artistic  medium,  his  litho¬ 
graphs  of  which  there  were  just  as  few  copies 
pulled  as  his  etchings — sell  to-day  for  as  little 
as  two  dollars,  whereas  his  etchings  bring  many 
huudreds  of  dollars  each. 

'I'he  gri'atest  argument  urgcil  against  ])icto- 
I'ial  |)h.)lograi)hy  as  an  artistic  nu'dium  is  that  the 
image  is  made  by  a  h'us.  d'his  argument  seems 
gooil  at  first;  but  an  examination  of  the  meaning 
of  “art"  soon  <lispels  the  ominous  cloud.  In 
the  first  place,  I  eaTinot  help  uttering  the  wish 
that  the  hais  should  be  made  available  to  many 
of  the  so-called  “artists".  1  am  sure  that  it 
would  improve  their  work.  Now  art  is  e.ssen- 
tiall,\’  the  api)licatiou  of  skill  and  taste  to  jjro- 
diK'tioii  according  to  aesthetic  ])riucii)les;  it 
is  the  exi)res.sion  of  Ix'auty  in  form,  color,  sound, 
speech,  or  mox'ement.  In  none  of  these  (pial- 
ifications  is  pictorial  jihotography  deficient. 
.Vrt  is  selective.  If  someone  feels  that  in  ])h()tog- 
raphy  all  one  has  to  do  is  to  go  out  and  release 
a  shutter  on  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface, 
let  him  look  at  the  stack  of  chemically  perfect 
negatives  collected  through  hard  work  by  some 
pietorialist;  ami  yet  the\'  fail  to  be  “pictures”. 
Nearly  every  j)hotogra])her  has  a  lot  of  them. 
Alost  fair-minded  people  admit  that  it  makes 
no  difference  how  one  ]>roduces  his  results, 
just  so  long  as  he  “puts  it  across",  or  “delivers 
the  goods",  as  the  saying  goes. 

The  aesthetic  principles  are,  for  the  most 
part,  perfectly  definite  and  well  defined.  The 
cardinal  i)rinciple  is  balance,  and  its  close  second 
is  inherent  interest.  But  there  is  not  space 
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here  to  enter  into  that  field,  and  I  sliall  dismiss 
the  subject  by  advising  the  reader  to  consult 
any  of  the  numerous  works  on  the  subject — 
some  of  them  taken  up  with  special  reference 
to  photography.  Remember  that  the  quali¬ 
ties,  taste  and  skill,  can  be  cultivated,  and  that 
true  art  is  gained  through  long  and  patient 


practice — intelligent  practice.  There  never  was 
an  artist  who  sprang  suddenly  into  being  and 
wrought  wonders.  Call  yourself  a  pictorial 
photographer,  whether  or  not  others  agree  with 
you,  and  go  to  it.  You  will  attain  success,  if 
only  you  will  persist  and  work  for  beauty  rather 
than  praise. 


Obtaining  Large  Images  with  a  Short-Bellows  Graflex 

CHARLES  P.  BARBER 


HERE  ho  are  satisfied 

with  any  kind  of  an  image  that  a 
camera  happens  to  make.  Tlien, 
there  are  otliers  who  make  mecha¬ 
nism  subservient  to  tlie  pictorial  idea 
in  the  mind,  and  get  what  they  want,  be  the  pic¬ 
ture  ever  so  humble.  After  making  hundreds  of 
speed-pictures,  under  the  most  adverse  as  well  as 
the  best  of  conditions,  the  images  made  by  short- 
focus  lenses  began  to  be  disappointing.  True, 
there  was  nothing  lacking;  but  there  was  so  much 
of  nothing  on  the  plate,  and  so  little  of  the  some¬ 
thing  that  I  wished  to  photograph. 

A  glance  at  my  plates  made  me  feel  like  one 
who,  on  going  a  long  distance  to  view  a  l>road 
river,  finds  that  in  reality  he  has  nothing  before 
him  but  a  creek.  On  the  groundglass  of  my 
Graflex,  as  was,  I  seemed  to  have  all  the  grandeur 


of  a  l)road  view;  but  how  puny  the  subject  often 
appeared  to  be,  crowded  as  it  was  into  insignifi¬ 
cance — because  I  had  to  work  from  a  distance. 
The  plate  had  recorded  faithfully  all  the  objects 
within  a  large  radius,  leaving  the  center  of  interest 
to  take  its  just  proportion  in  such  a  scheme  of 
things. 

Personally,  these  results  were  not  satisfactory, 
as  I  wanted  as  large  an  image  of  the  subject  as  I 
could  get,  and  as  little  of  everything  else.  En¬ 
larging  had  to  be  resorted  to  always;  although, 
considering  the  nature  of  the  work,  this  was  not 
very  practical.  I  decided  that  I  would  get  larger 
images  and  the  only  way  that  I  knew  how  to  at¬ 
tain  this  was  by  using  a  longer  focus  lens.  But 
on  a  Graflex,  how?  “Why  not  put  the  lens  over 
the  hole  in  the  front  of  the  camera,”  volunteered 
a  friend.  That  is  just  what  I  did.  The  idea 
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proved  to  he  ingenious,  and  enabled  me  to  get 
images  of  al)out  twice  tlie  size  of  the  original 
sliort-focns  ei|nipment . 

First,  I  took  a  hoard  one  inch  thick  and  cut 
out  a  dj/^-incli  sr|uare.  Tlie  edges  were  then 
beveled  and  a  ‘•2'^4-incli  opening  made  in  the 
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center  for  the  lens.  Screw -holes  were  made  in 
('ach  corner  and  the  whole  block  gone  over  with 
a  coat  of  black  shellac.  When  this  was  dr\'  the 
lens-niounl  was  tastcne(l  in  |)lac(',  a  piece  of 
black  x’elvet  was  cut  to  til  between  tin*  block  and 
the  froid  of  the  camera,  and  the  whoh'  thing 
fastenc)!  securely  with  long  screws,  d’liis  ar¬ 
rangement  nearly  covercci  the  front  of  the  (Iratle.v; 
but  it  enabled  me  to  use  a  (>*  2  by  S'  -j  lens.  Hansch 
Lomb  d’essar,  which  not  (|uite  doubled  the 
focal  length  of  the  4  x  .).  of  the  same  make.  I  Jnul 
been  using  previously.  What  I  gained  in  the 
size  of  the  image  more  than  offset  the  loss  of  focal 
<lc])th,  as  I  seldom  use  the  anastigmat  at  F  4..) 
when  working  with  a  (iraflex  plate,  in  fair  light. 
C  areful  focusing  makes  sharp  pictures  obtainable 
even  on  an  extremely'  narrow'  field  and  with  large 
aperture.  No  matter  what  the  focal  length  of 
the  lens  I  am  using  happens  to  be,  I  always  sto[) 
down  when  p(,)ssible. 

The  real  value  of  the  arrangement  has  been 
tested  many  times  when  I  couid  not  get  close 


enough  to  my  subjects  to  make  a  sizable  image 
without  the  longer  lens-capacity.  Horse-racing, 
athletics,  birds  and  w  ild  game,  and  many  kindred 
subjects  yielded  successfully  to  tliis  manner  of 
])hotographing.  AVith  a  short-focus  lens  they 
would  be  but  “half  successes.”  And  being  a 
l)ress-photograj)her,  too,  I  have  learned  that  many 
a  good  thing  would  have  been  spoiled  if  I  had 
Ijecn  forceil  to  sneak  up  on  the  subject,  close 
enough  to  t)btain  a  picture  witli  a  six-inch  lens. 

■Vs  the  lens  ])rotrudes  in  front  of  the  camera, 
it  is  necessaiy  to  protect  it  in  some  way.  I  have 
found  that  a  tight-fitting  Icns-ca])  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  It  can  be  removed  quickly  when  the 
camera  is  brought  into  action,  'i'his  larger  lens 
may  be  removed  at  any  time,  with  little  incon- 
\cnience,  and  the  other  substituted.  I  have 
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made  the  change  many  times  when  I  had  some 
special  reason  to  use  the  short-focus  equi]mient. 

Cameras,  after  all.  are  but  instruments  to  do 
our  bidding.  The  limitations  of  mechanical  ar¬ 
rangement  are  definite;  but  the  residts  in  pictures 
are  as  unlimited  as  tlie  changing  scenes  of  nature 
and  the  minds  of  individuals.  That  a  worker 
finds  a  sinqile  way  to  increase  results  with  the 
etiuipment  at  haml,  makes  him  just  that  much 
more  of  a  master  over  the  mechanical  limita¬ 
tions  he  is  comjielled  to  surmount. 
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Exposures  in  Copying 

D.  CHARLES 


IDEI)  that  it  is  possible  to  il- 
iiiate  the  coi)yiug-easel  with 
ps  of  sufficient  brilliance  to  en- 
;  them  to  be  retained  at  a  fixed 
ance  from  all  originals,  and  also 
to  arrange  for  standard  conditions  in  tlie  dark¬ 
room,  there  is  no  reason  why  copying  should  not 
be  carried  out  either  continuously  or  very  inter¬ 
mittently  without  errors  in  exposure.  Several 
writers  have  dealt  with  the  classification  of  origi¬ 
nals,  so  that  I  need  not  dwell  on  tliis  i)oint, 
except  to  say  that  my  method  takes  as  its  basis 
the  copying  of  an  “average”  bromide  print,  and 
other  classes  of  originals  have  given  to  them  defi¬ 
nite  factors  for  multiplication  or  division.  This, 
let  me  say  at  once,  is  all  the  arithmetic  that  is  re¬ 
quired  in  working  a  very  satisfactory  system. 

Virtually  all  the  confusion  and  error  arise  from 
the  fact  that  the  stops  as  marked  upon  a  lens 
have  very  different  values  when  employed  in 
copying-work,  and  the  calculations  usually  pro¬ 
posed  to  overcome  this  difficulty  are  not  only 
cumbersome  but  usually  also  are  beyond  the 
average  junior  assistant,  more  especially  when 
more  than  one  lens  is  used  at  \'arying  extensions. 

The  system  which  I  worked  with  considerable 
success  for  a  long  time  was  initiated  by  standardis¬ 
ing  the  power  and  jjosition  of  the  lamps  at  the 
beginning.  Then  a  lens  was  put  on  the  camera 
with  a  diaphragm-aperture  of  an  inch.  That  is 
to  say,  it  was  probably  an  eight-inch  lens  with 
the  iris  set  at  F/8,  or  else  an  eleven-inch  with  the 
stop  at  F/11.  The  camera  was  extended  so  that 
sixteen  inches  was  the  distance  from  the  stop  to 
the  groundglass,  and  then  was  slid  to  and  fro — 
without  altering  the  extension — until  some 
matter  upon  the  easel  was  sharp.  Thus  the  result 
obtained  was  that  the  actual  value  of  the  stop — 
of  one  inch  actual  diameter — was  F/16.  An 
“average”  print  was  then  pinned  up  and  a  ])late 
exposed  in  steps  and  developed  for  a  given  time 
and  the  correct  exposure  noted. 

A  sheet  of  paper  was  then  inscribed  with  the 
ordinary  apertures  from  F/6  to  F/45  in  a  column. 
Opposite  F/16  was  written  the  exposure  arrived 
at  by  the  test  as  just  explained.  Opposite  each 
other  stop  was  written,  in  round  numbers,  of 
course,  the  proportionate  exposures  for  all  the 
other  apertures  in  the  list,  by  the  ordinary  rule 
of  halving  for  each  stop  larger,  and  doul)ling 
the  exposure  for  each  stop  lower.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  as  the  lights  were  not  of  great  brilliance, 
a  little  extra  was  added  to  the  theoretical  expo¬ 
sures  for  the  smaller  stops. 


This  procedure  was  rcjjcated  with  a  line-sub¬ 
ject  upon  a  process-plate,  and  the  corresjjonding 
exposures  marked  against  each  stoj).  Note  that 
only  one  test  was  made  in  each  case,  that  of  an 
extension  of  sixteen  inches  with  an  actual  aper¬ 
ture  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  irrespective  of  how 
tlie  lens-diaphragm  was  marked. 

Having  had  this  double  list — for  copying  u]>on 
the  i)]ates  usually  employed,  as  well  as  for  process- 
plates — neatly  typed,  it  was  mounted  on  a  card 
which  was  pinned  upon  the  wall  between  the 
darkroom-do(jr  and  the  coi)ying-camera,  so  that  it 
could  be  examined  at  a  glance.  A  cheap  yarrl- 
stick  was  hung  beside  the  camera  on  the  same 
side  so  that  zero  was  always  above  the  lens.  Ob¬ 
viously,  the  actual  extension  of  the  camera  could 
be  noted  by  the  figure  against  which  the  ground- 
glass  stood.  It  will  now  be  realised  that  if  the 
eiglit-inch  lens  was  in  use — with  the  stoj)  set  at 
F/8  as  before — the  rule  would  indicate  the 
value  of  the  stop  according  to  the  extension  in 
use.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  extension  registered 
twenty-two  inches,  the  exposure  would  be  read 
off  on  the  table  against  and  so  on.  For 

other  lenses  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  set 
the  diaphragm  at  the  figure  rejiresented  by  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens  itself  to  obtain  the  standard 
one-inch  aj^erture.  For  instance,  a  four-inch 
lens  was  used  at  F/4  and  a  thirteen-inch  lens  at 
F/13.  tor  which  the  i)ointer  would  l>e  fixed 
somewhere  between  F/11  and  F,  16.  Similarly 
for  extensions  between  those  representing  stoj>- 
values  an  exposure  between  those  two  upon  the 
list  would  be  given. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  use  a  smaller  actual  stop, 
obviously  the  exposure  would  be  read  off  on  the 
list,  and  this  would  be  floubled  for  every  step 
down  upon  the  diaphragm;  but  by  employing 
good  lenses  of  suitable  focal  lengths  this  was  only 
required  for  subjects  of  exceptionally  fine  detail 
and  of  large  area.  The  only  variations  that 
proved  necessary  were  two,  and  these  were  not 
at  all  under  the  control  of  the  operator.  The 
first  was  fluctuation  in  the  strength  of  the  light. 
After  a  while  it  was  noted  that  this  occurred  usu¬ 
ally  at  specific  times  of  day,  probably  owing  to 
variations  of  the  load  at  the  power-house.  If 
batches  of  copjdng  were  in  ])rogress,  at  such 
times,  an  occasional  plate  was  developed  as  work 
progressed  to  check  results.  The  other  trouble 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  batches  of  plates  of  the 
same  make  vary  in  speed.  This  was  overcome 
by  ordering  reasonably  large  supplies,  and  not¬ 
ing  when  a  new  batch  came  into  use  and  tlien 
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developing  one  or  two  before  proeeeiling.  If  a 
decisive  alteration  in  exposures  was  reciuired,  a 
bit  of  j)aper  wr)uld  be  gummed  upon  the  exposure- 
table  with  the  alteration  penciled  uj)on  it,  for 
instance,  "  -l-‘-25  per  cent.”;  meaning,  add  So  per 
cent,  to  all  exposures.  Uy  tlius  standardising  all 
})ossible  factors,  and  by  reducing  virtually  all  the 
t)thers  to  a  matter  of  tabulated  procedure,  it  be¬ 
came  possible  to  entrust  a  junior  with  large 
batches  of  difficult  coi>yiug,  including  even  the 
production  of  brilliant  line-prints  from  many- 
colored  originals  upon  tiTited  papers,  and  that  at 
the  shortest  of  m)tice.  On  the  rare  occasions 
that  a  negative  maile  by  this  methoil  fell  short 


of  the  very  high  standard  set,  it  was  seldom  so 
much  out  that  it  could  not  be  saved  by  the  or¬ 
dinary  methods  of  reduction  or  intensification 
or  by  printing  upon  a  suitable  paper.  Hence  it 
would  be  within  the  facts  to  claim  for  this  system 
a  !)!)  per  cent,  efficiency.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  little  use  adopting 
one  jjart  of  the  system  without  the  rest.  If  the 
distance  of  the  lamps  from  the  easel,  or  the  make 
of  j)latc  or  one  of  the  many  other  factors  is  fre- 
(piently  altered,  any  attempt  at  semi-automatic 
methods  must  necessarily  fall  to  the  ground.  All 
the  factors  must  be  used  to  be  successful. 
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The  Sepia-Toning  of  Bromides 

J.  RONSON  HALL 


E  process  of  toning  bromide  ])rints 
sepia",  which  means  converting 
lie  silver-images  into  brown,  purple, 
r  yellow  silvcr-suliihide,  has,  in 
ly  opinion,  never  reached  the  defi¬ 
nite  state  of  precision  touched  by  uegative- 
makiug  or  black-and-white  jiriutiug  in  many 
workers’  hands.  'I'he  reasons  for  this  arc  otiscure 
and  complex,  au<l  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  them 
at  length  here.  My  object  is  ratber  to  describe 
the  most  expeditious  method  of  toning  that  I 
know  of,  and  a  short  reference  to  other  methods 
and  toning  in  general  must  suffice. 

W  e  might  say  that  the  ideal  color  of  silver- 
sulphide  is  due  to  a  certain  deiith  of  deposit  and 
a  certain  fineness  of  division  of  its  particles, 
d’liesc  characteristics  deiicud  on  those  of  the  ini¬ 
tial  layer  cif  silver,  i.e.,  the  black-and-white  print. 
.\ud  silver  in  {ircciiiitatiou  is  intlucuced  by  various 
factors  and  its  final  character  is  decided  liy  them 
and  not  at  all  bound  to  be  that  of  an  ideal  dcjiosit 
from  a  toning  point  of  view. 

'riiere  are  (|uite  a  uumtier  of  methods  to  tone 
a  print  scjiia;  but,  for  general  use,  oiii'  of  the  three 
commonest  should  serve  betti'r  than  the  lesser 
known  and  experimental  methods.  I  have  used 
tlu'se  three  and  others,  and  discarded  all  Imt  a 
modified  version  of  the  third.  First  is  the  blcaeh- 
and-snli)hidc  method.  Capalile  of  giving  ex¬ 
cellent  results  in  a  jileasant  shade  of  lirown 
when  carried  out  scrnjnilonsly.  this  process  has 
certain  objections  and  jiitfalls.  I  will  list  its  pos¬ 
sible  disadvantages.  Ferricyanide  is  poisonous. 
Other  bleaches  can  be  used,  some  of  which  are 
not  f)oison;  but,  strange  to  say,  they  are  never 
fonml  in  use.  Ferricyanide  is  also  dangerous  to 


the  jjriids,  if  a  trace  of  hyjjo  is  left  in  or  near  them, 
and  its  stain  does  not  aheays  wash  out.  Snl])hide 
has  an  nni)Ieasant  smell,  and  the  sodium  hy¬ 
droxide  it  forms  with  water  softens  gelatine,  often 
to  the  ])oint  of  frilling  or  t)li.stering.  The  best 
results  from  sul|)hide  are  given  by  a  strong  solu¬ 
tion;  but  this  is  always  very  risky  owing  to  the 
softening  action,  d'he  results  of  this  method 
depend  too  much  on  the  character  of  the  original 
print.  .V  perfect  black-and-white  i)rint  is  im- 
I)ro\cd,  a  weak  or  badly  made  print  is  mined. 
Liver  of  snl[)hnr  has  not  so  many  objections. 
It  is  smelly  and  somewhat  slimy;  but,  barring 
this,  its  only  fault  is  the  uncertainty  of  its  action 
with  some  emulsions.  It  is  possible  to  “tone” 
])riiits  indefinitely  in  this  toner  with  only  a 
muddy,  discolored  kind  of  change  in  their  a])pcar- 
ance,  and  to  find  on  throwing  the  jjrints  out  into 
water  a  rai)id  change  to  an  ex(|nisite  color.  If 
this  jx'cnliar  action  could  be  worked  out  into  some 
definite  system,  the  liver-])rocess  would  be  very 
attractive;  but  my  cxi)ericncc  with  it  led  me  to 
go  back  to  anotlier  process  w  Inch  I  had  discarded 
on  account  of  its  uncertainty  and  mess.  I  refer 
to  the  h\po-alnm  ])rocc.s.s  as  usually  practised. 

With  h\  po-alnm,  tlie  onlinary  thing  is  to  take 
prints  from  the  fixing-bath  anil  put  them  into  a 
deei)  bath  of  toning-mixtnre,  where  they  are  kej)t 
mo\ing  about  at  as  hot  a  tem])eratnrc  as  the 
worker  can  tolerate.  They  may  tone  in  a  few 
minutes  or  a  few  hours.  There  is  seldom  any 
certainty  of  the  time-factor;  and,  if  careless  ])rint- 
ing  is  the  order  of  the  day,  there  is  no  better 
certainty  of  the  results.  'Fhe  only  certainty  is 
the  one  of  mess  and  slop,  and  grimy  hands.  But 
in  spite  of  this,  the  hypo-alum  j)rocess  is  a  good 
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one.  The  faults  are  in  tlie  handling,  not  in  the 
principle  of  the  thing.  I  might  liken  it  to  hang¬ 
ing  pictures  with  big  strong  nails.  As  iisnally 
practised,  the  hypo-alnni  process  lias  hlnnt  nails 
that  will  not  pierce  without  laliorious  hammering; 
hut  there  are  “accelerated”  methods  of  hypo- 
alum  toning,  the  nails  of  whicli  have  been  sharp¬ 
ened.  This  means  that  tedious  hours  are  not 
necessary.  Constant  handling  in  hot  solution 
is  done  away  \\ith.  Results  are  much  more 
satisfactory  aiul  certain. 

The  secret  is  the  iienelration  of  tlie  gelatine 
b\’  the  snlphnr.  Sulphur  is  not  soluble  in  water; 
and  if  we  want  to  get  sulphur,  which  is  in  sns])en- 
sion  in  water,  to  penetrate  the  gelatine  of  a  [n'int 
and  get  at  the  sil\er,  we  must  use  time  and  force. 
Rut  in  till’  “accelerated"  methods  strategy  takes 
the  ])lace  of  both. 

.Vny  h,\po-alum  formnia  will  serve.  If  any¬ 
one  is  uncertain  about  what  constitutes  one,  a 
pound  of  h\po.  four  ounces  of  alnm,  and  two 
((uarts  of  water,  boiled  together  for  a  few  minutes, 
will  do.  d'his  can  be  got  into  good  working- 
order  b\’  “ripening"  the  first  tra.vfiil  with  sonu' 
old  waste  sensitive  paper,  d'his  riiiened  bath 
should  not  be  thrown  away,  but  bottled  sejia- 
rately  and  added  to  from  the  original  mixture  as 
required.  More  elaborate  formula'  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  i)a|)er-makers’  instruction-sheets. 

d'h('  [iriiits  to  be  toned  must  be  thoroughly 
fixed  by  constant  agitation  in  reasonably  fresh — 
and  not  cohl  hy|)o  for  about  !i\'e  or  se\'eu 
minutes.  .Vcid  h\|)o  is  not  the  bi'st  for  sepias; 
but  if  no  blaek-atid-w  bite  work  is  going  throngh. 
a  sjiecial  bath  of  h>])i)  with  a  little  alum  added 
can  be  usi'd  for  fixing.  'I'his  aids  and  ulti¬ 
mately  [iroduces  of  its  own  accord  toning. 
.\fter  fixing,  tlie  |)rints  are  washed  for  a  few 
minutes  and  transferred  to  a  bath  of  one  per  cent, 
suljihnric  acid,  d'his  can  be  bought  ready  di¬ 
luted  if  thi'i'e  is  an\'  objection  to  kee])ing  the 
strong  and  dangerous  acid  on  the  premises.  In 
this  the  prints  should  be  well  turned  over  for 
two  to  three  minutes.  Dry  prints  put  into  this 
bath  need  onl,\’  remain  until  lim|).  'I'ln'  ])rints 
are  next  drained  and  passed  into  a  tray  of  fresh 
h>  po-sohit ion  of  about  a  strength  of  I  in  '2(1. 
Here  the>'  are  turned  o\er  until  the  bath  turns 
cloudy,  when  they  are  left  to  lie  for  a  minnte  or 
So.  'I'lien  into  the  h\po-alum.  'riiis  can  be 
hot,  warm,  or  cold;  but  no  very  gre-at  degree  of 
heat  is  aih  isabh'  or  necessary.  Xo  turning  o\er 
or  handling  should  be  re(|nired.  cither,  d'he 
actual  time  of  toning  and  the  final  color  and 
(|nality  now  depend  on  the  care  in  jirinting,  and 
the  make  and  grade  of  emulsion.  If  both  are 
iileal  for  sepia-work,  a  hot  liath  will  tone  to  a 
fine  color  in  a  few  seconds.  A  cold  bath  will  do 


it  in  hours,  a  warm  one  in  minutes.  After  toning, 
sponging  and  washing  are  necessary. 

The  hypo-alum  bath  can  be  disj)ensed  with  if 
desired,  as  sufficient  sulphur  will  have  been  pre- 
cii)itated  in  the  gelatine  by  the  action  of  the  acid 
and  hypo;  but  altlnnigh  ])rints  so  treated  w’ill 
tone  in  ])lain  water,  the  use  of  a  final  hot  or  w’arm 
hypo-alum  bath  seems  to  be  accomjjanieil  by  tlie 
most  exiieditious  results. 

When  I  first  trieil  this  system,  I  transferred  the 
prints  direct  from  fixer  to  acid  and  then  to  the 
warm  bath.  This  worked  well  for  a  time;  but 
then  I  liegan  to  discover  weak  points.  Tirst, 
the  whites  of  a  print  might  tone  by  reason  of 
sil ver-thiosulj)hate  of  silver  carried  out  of  the 
fixing-bath.  .Vnd  sulphur-dioxide  was  thrown 
off  the  toner  by  the  traces  of  acid  carried  into  it. 
As  I  have  described  the  process  above,  these 
objections  do  not  arise  and  1  have  jiractiseil  ton¬ 
ing  Commercially  in  this  way  for  some  time. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  Ix'  remembered  that, 
no  matter  what  jirocess  is  tried,  some  emulsions 
w  ill  not  give  a  de|)osit  tit  for  toning.  This  is  not 
necessarily  saving  that  these  emulsions  are  no 
good.  In  fact,  it  is  rather  the  other  way  about, 
as  a  (h'po.sit  w  hich  w  ill  resist  the  action  of  toning- 
chemicals  w  ill  also  resist  the  action  of  others  and 
])re.ser\’e  its  |)ristine  black  beauty  indefinitely. 
Such  emulsions  give  cold  black  and  “bluey  ’ 
black  images,  cNcn  though  they  are  developed 
with  plenl\  of  bromidi'  or  arc  overexposed.  The 
ideal  image  for  toning  is  one  which  appears  a 
w  arm  black  w  hen  develo])ed  slow  ly  with  a  moder¬ 
ately  restrained  solution.  .Vnother  thing,  to  have 
a  good  color,  a  film  of  silver-sulphide  must  be 
deep  and  transpari'iit .  Rapid  ih'velo])ment  will 
not  gi\'ede])th,  any  more  than  a  very  fiat  negative 
w  ill  do  so.  unless  the  print  is  made  many  shades 
too  dark,  forced  development  and  very  hard 
U('gati\'e.s,  on  tlu'  other  hand,  do  not  encourage 
t rans])arent  de])osits.  .Vnd  jierfect  fixation  is  a 
.s-inc-<jita-)i()ii.  \  splotchily  fixed  print  may  look 
all  right  in  the  black-and-white  stage;  but  tone 
it,  and  the  \  arious  patclu'S  where  fixing  was  de- 
la.ii'd  or  inconqilete  will  stand  out  like  so  many 
countries  or  states  on  the  mai>  of  a  continent. 
'I'he  darkroom-schednie  for  jirints  which  are  to 
be  toned  should  be:  Choose  a  make  of  pajier 
which  will  tone.  Cet  a  grade  which  is  meant  to 
give  a  normal  print  from  your  negative.  Ex¬ 
pose  so  that  the  print  can  be  develoiieil  in  a 
slightli’  restrained  solution  to  one  slight  shade 
darker  than  it  should  be.  Dcveloji  until  the 
jirint  is  fully  dark  enough  without  taking  it  to 
the  absolute  limit  of  its  exposure.  Fix  by  con¬ 
stant  agitation  for  a  few  minutes  in  lukewarm 
hypo,  the  first  thirty  seconds'  immersion  being 
the  most  important. 
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IIT.  CHOCORUA  J.  D.  HUNTING 


Mt.  Chocorua 

JOSHUA  O.  LITCHFIELD 

In  Summer 

Under  a  tender  azure  sky, 

A  joyous  peak  I  stand. 

My  glistening  head  on  high  is  raised, 

Above  a  smiling  land. 

Though  lightnings  flash  and  thunders  roll. 
And  torrent  rains  assail, 

I  stand  unmoved,  serene,  sublime, — 

'Gainst  me  no  foes  prevail. 


In  W  INTER 

Beneath  a  cold  and  cheerless  sky, 

A  lonely  peak  I  stand. 
i\Iy  rugged  brow  with  snow  is  crowned; 

King  Frost  rules  o’er  the  land. 
Though  wintry  winds  around  me  roar. 
And  furiously  assail, 

I  stand  unmoved,  serene,  sublime, — 
’Gainst  me  no  foes  prevail. 


PINKJIAM  NOTCH  ROAD 
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Photographing  and  Climbing  Mt.  Washington 

in  Winter 

HAROLD  IRVrXC,  ORNK 


the  catiicrist  or  follower  of  the 
‘reat  out-of-doors  who  ina\'  he 
K'sitatiii”'  as  to  whether  or  not 
le  shoiihl  join  the  rapiilly  iti- 
•reasine  throng  of  wiHter-\'aea- 
tionists,  let  me  sa.w  (iO!  (io  to  tiu'  White 
Moiintains  of  New  nami)shire;  fhe,\'  are  truly 
the  Switzerland  of  America  at  this  winter- 
season.  d'akt'  yonr  eatnera,  snowshoes,  skis 
and  skates  and  prepare  for  the  l)est  winter- 
holiday  of  yonr  lif(‘.  Nearly  all  of  the  tirst- 
elass  hotels  are  open,  with  all  the  comforts 
that  the\’  i)oss('ss  in  summer  and  in  antnmn, 
and,  in  addition,  the  roaring  log-fires  wdl  w(>l- 
eome  yon  as  never  before,  when  yon  terminate 
yonr  journey  driving  behind  a  pair  of  horses, 
to  the  tune  of  jolly  sleigh-bells. 

Soon  after  yonr  arrival,  yon  will  find  your¬ 
self  in  fhe  midst  of  yonr  favorite  wiiiter-sj)ort, 
and  it  will  be  ditfieidt  to  realize  that  the  mer¬ 
cury  stands  at  zero  or  possibly  many  degrce.s 
below,  so  clear,  dry  and  invigorating  is  the 
atmosphere  of  northern  New  Hampshire,  I 
think  that  those  who  have  visited  this  country 
in  winter  will  agree  that  twenty  degrees  below 
zero  in  the  mountains  is  a  great  deal  more  com¬ 
fortable  than  zero  or  even  ten  degrees  above 
appears  to  feel  in  the  city  near  salt-water. 


Now  then,  xon  camerists  who  ski,  skate  or 
l)ossibly  prefer  coasting  on  bob-sleds  or  tobog¬ 
gans,  go  to  it  -all  out-of-doors  is  yonrs.  There 
is  |)lenty  to  do  whether  the  snn  shines  or  a 
good  old-fashioned  snow-storm  settles  down 
to  add  anotlu'r  foot  to  the  deep  blanket  which 
is  already  well  np  to  the  windowsills  of 
the  farm-houses.  .\nd  yon  i)hotograi)hers  to 
whom  mountain-climbing  is  the  sj)ort  sn])reme, 
jmt  on  yonr  snowshoes  and  take  a  short  sj)rint 
across  the  fiehls,  possibly  part  way  nj)  yonr 
favorite  trail,  that  is,  of  course,  if  yon  have 
gone  for  .\()nr  winter- vacat ion  back  to  yonr 
Slimmer  vacation-ground.  On  the  following 
day,  take  along  a  luncheon  and  a  thermos 
bottle  and  go  to  the  toj)  of  yonr  favorite 
mountain  ami  photograph  the  view  yon  have 
enjoyed  so  many  times  before,  but  always  in 
Slimmer.  The  winter-view  will  furnish  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  panorama;  and  I  am  sure  that,  no 
matter  how  intensely  yon  have  loved  the 
mountains  in  summer,  that  attraction  will  be 
multiplied  mauy  times  when  you  have  looked 
down  upon  the  intervales  and  ranges  of  the 
White  Mountain  country  sparkling  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  a  crisp  winter-day. 

Let  me  make  a  suggestion — do  not  dress  too 
heavily.  As  you  all  know,  suowshoeing  in  deep 


snow — especially  breaking  tlie  trail — is  strenu¬ 
ous  exercise;  and,  if  one  is  too  heavily  clad,  he 
will  soon  become  uncomfortably  warm,  whicli 
is  a  condition  to  be  avoided  when  one  arrives 
at  a  bleak  mountain-summit. 

After  two  or  three  short  tramps,  you  should 
be  in  good  condition  for  a  more  extended  climb 
and  to  accomplish  something  photographi¬ 
cally  and  otherwise  that  will  give  you  real  jo.v 
and  satisfaction — the  memory  of  which  should 
last  for  man.v  y^ears.  My  “mountaineer” 
readers  will  probably  surmise  that  I  am  sug- 


the  several  ravines  may’  be  scaled.  Probably’ 
the  best  route,  after  all  consideratioji,  is  the 
carriage-road  which  winds  ip)  through  a  beau¬ 
tiful  mountain-forest  for  four  miles  and  con¬ 
tinues  an  ecpial  distance  above  timber-line  to 
the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

I  wotdd  recommend  that  the  j)rospective 
clind)ing-])arty’  make  its  headquarters  at  the 
Glen  House,  which  is  situated  eight  miles  from 
Gorham  on  the  Pinkham  Notch  highway’,  and 
only’  a  few  rods  from  the  famous  Mt.  Washing¬ 
ton  carriage-road.  I  also  suggest  that  the 
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gesting  an  ascent  of  Mt.  Washington  and  they’ 
will  guess  correctlyL  This  kingl.v  peak  of  the 
Presidential  Range  is  not  nearly’  so  formidable 
in  winter  as  many^  think.  If  y’ou  are  in  first- 
class  physical  condition,  properlv  dressed  and 
have  the  patience  to  wait  for  a  favorable  dayq 
this  summit  can  be  compiered  as  easily  in 
February^  as  in  August.  I  mention  February’ 
as  the  best  month  for  a  winter-clind),  as  the 
day’s  are  longer  and  the  snow  is  packed  harder. 

Of  the  several  trails  up  the  mountain  in  sum¬ 
mer,  only’  a  few  are  possible  in  winter.  The 
easiest  is  probably’  by’  %vay’  of  the  cog  railway’- 
track  which  leaves  civilization  at  Bretton 
Woods  and  ascends  in  a  straight  line  almost 
to  the  summit.  The  famous  Crawford  Path 
could  be  used,  although  it  lies  above  the  tree¬ 
line  nearly’  all  of  the  way’  and  its  dangers  are 
increased  accordingly’.  If  a  party’  is  eager  for 
genuine  Alpine  work  and  is  equipped  with  a 
rope  and  ice-axes,  then  the  headwall  of  one  of 
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start  be  made  as  early’  as  is  convenient  to 
get  a  substantial  breakfast,  or  not  later  than 
7.00  A.M.  The  climb  is  a  long  eight  miles, 
and  it  will  require  five  or  six  hours.  Fast 
time  may’  lie  made  to  the  Halfway’  House  if 
two  or  three  members  of  the  party’  will  tramp 
up  the  road  for  three  or  four  miles  and  back 
on  the  afternoon  before  the  ascent  is  planned, 
thus  breaking  out  a  good  trail  to  be  used  on 
the  following  morning. 

At  the  Halfway’  House,  which  is  about  3,800 
feet  above  sea-level  and  2,200  feet  higher  than  the 
Glen  House,  snowshoes  must  lie  changed  for  ice- 
creepens — I  shall  speak  later  with  regard  to  this 
very  necessary’  foot-gear — and  all  of  the  extra 
clothing  that  y  ou  have  brouglit  along  will  now 
be  most  welcome,  as  the  howling  northwest  wind 
is  sure  to  greet  y’ou  at  timl>er-line. 

i\.bove  the  Halfway’  House,  the  impressive 
panorama  completely  surrounds  y’ou  ami  the 
photograi)hers  of  the  party’  will  find  it  hard  to 
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resist  inakiiig  pictures  at  every  turn.  The  first 
reiiiarkahle  view  comes  only  a  few  steps  beyond 
the  fourth  mile-post,  where  tlie  road  turns  sharply 
to  the  left,  skirts  a  great  h'dge  on  one  side  and 
on  the  other  slopes  to  the  dej)ths  of  the  (ireat 
(lulf  over  1, ()()()  feet.  Directly  oi)j)osite,  rise  iVIt. 
;\dams  and  i\lt.  Jefferson  and  on  each  sitle  of 
these  moimtains  lie  iVlt.  IMadison  and  i\lt.  Clay, 
which  comj)lete  the  northern  peaks  of  the  Presi¬ 
dential  Kange.  From  this  point  on,  the  views 
are  i^othing  short  of  s])ectacnlar  and  cannot  be 
surpassed  cast  of  the  ftocky  Mountains. 

For  short  distances,  the  road  may  be  followed 
easily,  as  sonu*  of  my  ])hotogra])hs  indicate:  but, 
generally  speakiTig,  there  is  no  road  up  iVIt. 


clinil)  ])rogresses;  and,as  youapproachthe  seventh 
mile-i)ost,  Mt.  Cla\'  seems  only  one  big  jump 
across  the  Great  Gulf.  You  are  now  nearly 
ti,0()()  feet  elevation  and  before  the  actual  summit 
is  reached  you  may  enjoy  a  half  mile  of  fairly 
level  walking.  As  if  to  offset  the  easier  climb¬ 
ing,  the  wind  usnally  sets  in  with  renewed  force; 
and  it  ap])ears  to  fight  hard  t(i  blow  yon  to  the 
ice-covered  rocks  below  and,  at  times,  it  may 
l)e  well  tt)  lie  low  in  the  shelter  of  the  wall  on  the 
gnlf-side  of  the  road,  until  tlie  fury  of  the  gale 
has  sjjent  itself.  How  vividly  1  recall  my  ex¬ 
perience  of  last  winter  when,  with  only  one  com¬ 
panion,  I  made  the  ascent  on  a  wonderfidly  clear, 
mild  day  in  Febrnary,  oidy  to  encounter  a  fierce 
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Washington  in  winter,  d'he  wind  sweei)S  the 
snow  oh  the  ridges  and  restores  the  natural  con¬ 
tour  of  the  mouutain,  filling  the  cut  made  b\-  the 
roadway  with  drifts  ten  to  fifteen  feet  deep. 
The  surface  of  the  show  is  usually  frozen  and 
nearl.N'  as  hard  as  ice;  snowshoes  are  seldom  needed 
above  timber-line  and  the  ice-cree])ers  are  of 
great  assistance;  in  fact,  they  are  a  necessity  in 
many  places  on  the  trij). 

.Inst  beyond  the  fifth  mile-post,  the  loail 
swing's  to  the  right,  after  gi\'ing  you  the  first 
glimj)se  of  the  summit.  Huntington  Ravine 
lies  only  a  short  distance  from  the  roail  at  this 
point;  and,  if  you  have  time  to  spare,  by  all 
means  go  over  to  the  edge  of  this  famous  ra\  ine 
and  get  the  fine  view  of  the  cone  of  Washington 
with  the  i)er])eiKlicular  head-walls  of  Ifuntington 
Ravine  in  the  foregronml. 

If  the  day  is  bright,  and  the  wind  is  not  too 
brisk,  there  will  be  not  one  disappointing  mo¬ 
ment  all  the  way  to  the  summit.  The  views 
become  more  interesting  and  imj)rcssive  as  the 


hurricane  for  the  last  mile.  At  one  time,  the 
wind  actually  brought  ns  to  our  knees,  anil,  for 
a  few  moments,  we  were  sure  that  we  should  be 
carried  over  into  the  .Vlpine  (iarden,  along  with 
the  shingles  which  freipiently  become  detached 
from  the  buildings  on  the  summit. 

AMien  the  summit  is  reached  finally,  and  yon 
have  regaineil  your  breath  in  the  lee  of  the  old 
d  ij)  d  o])  House,  w  hat  a  “grand  and  glorious  feel¬ 
ing”  it  is  to  find  that  one  of  the  windows  in  the 
Stage  Office  resi)onds  to  a  gentle  push  and  all  of 
your  j)arty  are  enabled  to  tumble  inside  and 
gather  around  the  stove — which  is  buried  in  a 
snow-drift — and  devour  the  scant  but  well- 
deseiwed  luncheon  which  you  liave  Ijrought. 

When  the  sky  is  clear,  the  view  from  iMt. 
AVashiugton,  at  any  season  of  the  year,  is  well 
worth  the  climb  to  |)hotogra])h  it;  but  ])artic- 
idarl>'  so  in  winter.  My  readers,  who  have  not 
yet  experienced  the  thrill  of  this  wonderful  view 
on  a  day  when  the  sky  is  as  l)lue  as  sap])hire  and 
the  snow-covered  landscape  is  sparkling  in  the 
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tip-top  house,  winter 

STAGE  OFFICE  AND  TRESTLE 
HAROLD  I.  ORNE 


bright  siinsliine  of  mid-day,  liave  a  rare  treat  in¬ 
deed  awaiting  them;  and,  if  they  will  hut  plan 
and  prepare  for  a  winter-ascent  of  Mt.  Washing¬ 
ton,  I  am  sure  that  they  will  feel  fully  rewardeil 
for  the  effort.  I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  bright  and  fair  weather  is  the  rule,  or 
even  common,  on  Mt.  Washington  in  winter. 
Probably,  a  dozen  days,  sucli  as  I  have  attempted 
to  describe,  may  be  the  maximum  good  weather 
for  the  season,  and  a  party  should  not  venture 
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far  above  the  Halfway  House,  unless  the  day  is 
very  clear  and  promising.  Frost-clouds  and 
snow-storms  blow  uj)  with  little  or  no  warning; 
and  climbers,  who  are  familiar  with  all  parts 
of  the  mountain  in  summer,  may  become 
lost  temporarily  in  a  sudden  winter-storm  or 
find  themselves  in  an  exceedingly  unpleasant 
situation  during  a  heavy  squall. 

Possibly,  it  might  be  well  to  describe  the  proper 
personal  equipment  necessary  for  such  ah  ad¬ 
venture.  Let  me  begin  with  the  ice-creejiers, 
which  are,  to  my  mind,  of  the  greatest  inijior- 


tance.  In  fact,  they  are  little  short  of  life-in¬ 
surance  on  the  hard  snow  and  ice  which  cover 
the  mountain  above  timber-line.  The  model  that 
is  illustrated  is  made  by  G.S.  Sprague  &  Company, 
Boston,  Mass.;  and,  although  it  is  somewhat 
heavier  than  the  Swiss  crampon,  it  is  much 
stronger  and  is  slipped  on  easily  over  the  snow- 
shoe-moccasin.  Perhaps,  the  first  few  steps  you 
take,  after  they  are  buckled  on,  may  give  you  a 
"walking  on  stilts" sensation.  However,  you  will 
be  amazed  how  easily  a  3(1%  or  even  a  15%  grade 
can  be  negotiatcfl.  \¥hen  you  get  uj)  into  the 
gales,  which  jilay  around  the  cone  of  Mt.  Wash¬ 
ington  on  days  when  tlie  weather  is  mild  and 
peaceful  down  in  the  valleys,  you  will  have  a 
feeling  of  great  confidence  and  security  as  you 
dig  the  steel-sj)ikes  into  the  ice  and  plunge  for¬ 
ward  into  the  teeth  of  the  wind.  I  cannot  say 
too  much  in  favor  of  this  particular  model  and 
I  strongly  advise  everyone  who  attenqits  to 
climb  Mt.  Washington  in  winter  to  provide  him¬ 
self  with  a  pair. 

Next  in  importance  are  the  snowshoes.  I  say 
snowshoes,  because  I  have  not  yet  become  in¬ 
terested  in  skis,  although  they  are  becoming  more 
popular  every  year  and  can  be  used  jierfectly 
well  on  the  Mt.  Washington  carriage-road  as  far 
as  the  Halfway  House.  The  snowshoes  should 
be  strong  and  fairly  broad,  at  least  fourteen 
inches,  and  of  medium  mesh,  as  big  drifts  will  be 
encountered  in  some  places,  possibly  five  or  six 
feet  in  depth.  Breaking  trail  in  a  foot  or  two  of 
newly-fallen  snow  is  not  an  easy  task  and  the 
need  of  a  reliable  pair  of  snowshoes  should  not 
be  overlooked  on  your  trip. 

Two  pairs  of  woolen  socks,  medium  and  heavy, 
are  usually  enough  to  keep  the  feet  warm,  al¬ 
though  three  jiairs  may  be  needed  at  times.  Do 
not  fail  to  keep  your  feet  warm  on  a  sixteen-mile 
jaunt  when  the  mercury  may  play  tag  with  the 
zero-mark  most  of  the  time.  Of  course,  knicker¬ 
bockers  are  jiopular  and  are  now  worn  generally 
by  both  sexes  for  all  out-of-door  sports;  yet,  I 
prefer  ordinary  long  trousers  of  heavy,  army 
khaki  over  which  can  be  drawn  the  heavy  socks. 
I  would  recommeml  a  suit  of  medium-weight 
wool-underwear,  even  though  it  is  not  worn 
regularly,  a  flannel-shirt,  of  course,  possibly  a 
sweater  under  the  Mackinaw  coat;  and,  last  but 
not  least,  a  windproof  outside  jacket.  This 
outfit  should  take  one  uj)  Mt.  Washington  in  a 
well-protected  fashion.  I  have  forgotten  to 
mention  mittens;  gloves  are  of  little  jirotec- 
tion  unless  you  want  cold  and  numb  fingers. 
Mittens  are  a  nnisance  to  the  man  with  a  camera; 
but  let  him  wear  light,  woolen  gloves,  attach  his 
mittens  to  a  string  in  the  same  manner  as  a  child's 
and  thus  they  may  lie  removed  easily  when  he 
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wishes  to  opcTuto  tlie  caiiuTa.  Any  style  of 
woolen  eaj)  tliat  will  cover  all  of  the  face,  exce])l 
tile  eyes  and  nose,  will  complete  tlie  eiinipment. 

Of  course,  this  coin|>lete  assortment  of  cloth¬ 
ing  w  ill  not  he  neeiled  until  timlier-line  is  reached. 
Conseiiuently,  it  must  he  carried  in  a  ])ack.  Yon 
will  prohahly  [)ers])ire  freely,  e\'en  when  stripped 
dow  11  to  a  (lannel-sliirt,  for  the  first  four  miles  of 
the  climh.  A  pair  of  Aliiine  goggles  is  ver\'  neces- 
sar\’,  as  it  will  |)revent  the  fine  sand-like  snow 
fioni  hlowing  into  the  eyes  and  the  amher- 
eolored  lenses  are  very  restful  and  will  over¬ 
come  the  possihility  of  snow-hlindness. 

Now,  just  a  word  ahont  my  ])ictnres.  It  is  a 
fact,  that  a  |)hotogra[)h  cannot  do  justice  to  the 
wonderful  and  heantifnl  \iews  which  are  to  he 
found  in  our  ^^hite  IMonntain  country.  INIy 
jirints  are  certainl>'  no  exception  to  that  rule; 
although  taking  into  consideration  the  condi¬ 
tions  existing  at  the  time,  these  ])ictnres  may 
ser\e,  at  least  to  point  out  the  ])ictorial  possihili- 
ties.  d’he  view  of  Mt.  Washington  from  Darhy- 
field  on  the  (den  Road  inelndes  Rootts  Spur, 
'I’nekerman  and  Huntington  Ravines,  the  sweep¬ 
ing  shoulder  of  ('handler  Ridge,  as  well  as  the 
summit-cone  and  is  a  scene  which  w  ill  excite  the 


keenest  admiration  of  all  w  ho  hehold  it.  I  made 
several  exposures  from  this  i^oint;  yet  the  hest 
])hotograph  that  I  obtained  is  flat  and  disappoint¬ 
ing  in  com[)arison  to  the  original  marvelous  viewn 
Most  of  the  j)hotogra])hs  that  accompany  this 
article  are  made  as  follows:  hA  special  Kodak, 
Eastman  film,  exposures  of  1  ff.f,  1  .50  or  l/'lOO 
sec-ond,  using  a  Zeiss-Tessar  lens  at  F,  8  or  F/G.3. 
I  carried  no  tripod  for,  unless  it  were  a  very  heavy 
one,  it  could  not  he  kc])!  steady  in  the  wind  w  hich 
blows  continnonsly  above  timlier-line.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  I  did  not  use  a  color-filter;  although,  no 
doubt,  many  of  my  j)ictnres  could  have  been  im- 
])roved  thereby.  In  conclusion,  let  me  say 
that  this  article  was  written  solely  with  the  de¬ 
sire  to  encourage  other  camerists  to  make  the 
most  of  the  exceptional  jdiotograjihic  and  recrea¬ 
tional  opportnnities  of  tlie  famous  White  IMonn- 
tain  region  in  winter.  If  this  lirief  article  and  the 
illustrations  will  serve  to  ojien  the  door  of  winter¬ 
time  joys  to  lovers  of  nature  and  photography, 
they  will  have  served  their  ]nn])ose.  Let  the 
])ictorialist  display  his  physical  strength  in  the 
zest  of  winter-sports  and  his  photograjihic  ability 
in  portraying  some  of  the  most  beautiful  moun¬ 
tain-scenery  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 
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Some  Work-Room  Hints 
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ALLY  speaking,  our  plioto- 
c  work  divides  itself  naturally 
;wo  classes.  The  canierist, 
engaged  in  procuring  subjects 
3  pictures,  is  enriched  with  a 
variety  of  experiences  and  rightly  considers  this 
of  supreme  importance.  And  then,  witli  negatives 
at  his  disposal,  many  have  found  in  the  home¬ 
work — the  more  technical  side — another  (juite 
different  prospect,  more  in  the  line  of  rontine- 
W'ork;  but  with  its  agreeable  side  as  well.  The 
canierist  who  is  up  to  his  neck  in  real  work  might 
think  this  open  to  argument;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  people  are  disposed  to  play  hard; 
and  it  is  certain  that  one  gets  from  his  holiby 
about  what  he  puts  into  it.  There  is  increased 
interest  and  progress  as  one  continues  working 
out  his  own  problem.s — not  depending  upon 
others  for  all  his  information. 

Perhaps  something  of  the  drift  of  this  home¬ 
work,  above  referred  to,  might  best  be  visualized 
if  we  imagine  a  visit  to  the  workroom  of  a  photo¬ 
graphic  friend  which,  liy  the  way,  is  an  excellent 
plan  for  the  novice  to  adopt  on  his  own  account. 
The  first  discovery  is  an  improvised  cabinet, 
with  shelves  for  chemicals  and  solutions,  closing 
practically  light-tight,  for  light  has  an  injurious 
effect  on  some  chemicals.  As  an  instance  we 
notice  a  bottle  of  nnused  ortol  has  turned  quite 
black,  partly  from  exposure  to  light,  but  the 
solution,  after  filtering,  is  found  to  work  well 
when  freshly  mixed.  The  bottles  for  solutions 
are  mostly  dark  brown,  a  portion  of  them  being 
quite  small.  By  dividing  each  of  the  developing- 
solutions  into  several  bottles,  all  except  the  ones 
being  used  may  be  kept  c[uite  full  and  free  of 
contact  with  the  air  which  is  likely  to  cause 
oxidation  and  will  find  special  ai)plication  in 
cases  where  the  intervals  of  use  are  long  or 
irregular.  Once  arranged  in  this  way  it  is  little, 
if  any,  more  trouble  than  a  single,  large  container. 
As  the  ferricyanide  in  solution  is  easily  light- 
affected,  the  bottle  is  placed  in  a  larger  covered 
tin — a  little  easier  than  wrapping  in  black  ])aper. 
A  glass  fruit-jar  makes  a  good  container  for  the 
hypo-bath,  which  should  not  be  left  in  the  tray 
w’hen  not  in  use  to  collect  dust  and  decompose. 
Each  bottle  is  labeled  as  to  contents,  and,  in 
some  cases,  a  l)rief  notation  as  to  use  is  found  to  be 
a  further  convenience.  One  might,  for  instance, 
mark  upon  the  10%  bromide  (X  5  for  Saturated), 
meaning  that  five  drops  of  the  first  is  equal  to 
one  of  the  latter.  It  will  be  found  worth  while 
to  keep  the  bottles  and  labels  free  of  chemical 


stains,  which  may  be  done  by  drying  with  a 
cotton-cloth  or  sponge  immediately  after  pouring 
a  solution;  also,  when  pouring  or  rinsing,  hold 
the  bottle  label-side  ii]).  Muriatic  acid  is  u.seful 
to  clean  bottles  that  have  contained  j)hotographic 
solutions,  also  trays  and  graduates.  Mix  with 
equal  parts  of  water,  and  for  trays  use  with  a 
wad  of  newspaper  for  scrubbing-purposes.  There 
seems  to  be  some  virtue  in  the  jjaper,  for,  with  the 
acid,  it  is  (piite  effective.  However,  a  little  stain 
on  eirameled  trays  does  no  great  harm,  if  they 
are  always  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and  it  is 
easy  to  destroy  the  polished  surface  with  acid, 
making  them  much  more  subject  to  the  stain. 
To  clean  bottles  that  hace  held  greasy  or  oily 
liquids,  try  a  thorough  soaking  with  benzine  or 
naphtha,  this  to  be  followed  with  a  strong  soda- 
solution.  A  bottle  may  be  cleaned  quickly  with 
the  acid  by  scraping  with  a  piece  of  l)ent-reed 
material,  or  a  bent  wire  with  a  small  wad  of 
cotton  attached.  This  method  is  more  direct 
and  effective  than  by  shaking  with  bird-shot. 
Visitor:  From  a  druggist  friend  I  learned  that 
one  should  remove  the  cork  by  encircling  it  with 
the  little  finger  of  one  hand  and  so  hold  it,  while 
pouring — a  little  stunt  that  saves  looking  for 
a  misplaced  cork  in  the  darkroom.  Host:  Yes. 
The  hal)it  of  association  with  an  art  or  craft  or 
a  hobby  will  inevitably  make  even  small  things 
of  interest;  but  be  it  remembered  in  extenuation, 
we  are  engaged  in  shop-talk. 

Here  is  the  little  balance-scale  sent  out  by  the 
manufacturers  with  weights  up  to  two  drams 
(120  grains);  but,  in  use,  the  the  Yi  and  the 
1 -ounce  weights  are  quite  as  much  needed.  These 
last  three  should  agree  with  the  ounce  of  4-tO 
grains  (avoirdupois)  and  can  be  provided  by 
obtaining  some  lead  type-spaces  from  a  printer 
and  trimming  these  down  with  a  pocket-knife 
or  file  to  the  right  weight.  It  will  be  found  that 
the  grain  avoirdupois-apothecary  are  alike  but 
the  number  to  an  ounce  differs.  The  quarter 
ounce  (110  grains)  is  first  made  by  balancing 
with  the  smaller  weights  which  come  with  the 
outfit.  In  the  same  manner,  the  half  ounce  and 
ounce  weights  are  provided  by  using  the  proper 
combination  of  smaller  weights. 

One  often  finds  it  more  convenient  to  measure 
rather  than  weigh.  For  instance,  a  l)ottle  may  be 
graduated  by  measuriirg  a  (luantity  of  licfuitl  into 
it  and  marking  the  label  for  any  fixed  amount. 
This  saves  measuring  every  time  a  solution  is 
made  up.  Chemicals  are  often  measured  by 
using  small  mustard-spoons  or  similar  articles 
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lioldiiig’  a  pro-dftermiued  amount  wliicli  is  sidfi- 
cioiitly  accurate  for  most  ])lu)tograpliic  ])roc- 
es.ses.  A  very  couvenient  metliod  is  tin-  use  of  a 
receptacle  to  measure  instead  of  weigliiiig  tlie 
crystal  hypo.  A  S])iee-tiu  is  easily  cut  do\\  n  to 
hold  just  two  ouuees  of  soda  when  filled  even 
with  the  top.  1  have  found  this  ver,\’  haud,\',  as 
any  aniomd.  from  one  onuee  upward,  is  easy  to 
measure'  out,  although,  of  course,  this  can  he 
adjustcfl  to  suit  the  rei|uirement.s  of  the  work 
done.  If  a  formula  calls  for  minims  and  a  minim- 
graduate  is  lacking,  a  fairl.\-  correct  method  is  to 
add  water  to  a  dram  of  the  acid  and  then  di\  ide. 
For  example,  if  twenty  minims  (one-third  of  a 
ilram)  is  wanted,  make'  one  ilrain  of  aciel  up  to 
thrt'('  with  water,  anil  use  one  dram  of  the  diluted 
acid.  For  fort\'  minims  usi'  two  drams,  and  the 
same  method  for  other  even  fraefious  of  a  dram. 
It  is  not  sntfii'iently  accurate  to  usi'  drops  in 
[ilaee  of  minims  unless  the  following  he  taken 
info  account,  d'he  approximate  uumhi'r  of  drops 
to  a  dram:  water  71;  nitric' acid  itti;  hydrochloric 
acid  70;  sulphuric  acid  ltd;  alcohol  hit);  tiir- 
peutiiie  ‘•2'it)  and  ether  ^OO, 

.V  (caddie  for  (u-ints:  this  is  "some''  jcaddle, 
made  of  soft,  white  jciue,  the  hlade  measuring  a 
little  short  of  three  inches  sipiare  and  jerovided 
w  ith  a  hook  on  the  end  of  the  handle  to  (crevent 
its  sli|)])iug  hodily  into  the  hy[)o  d'liis  seems 


worthy  of  mention  siui'e  it  not  only  serves  handily 
to  sejearate  the  jerints  hut  is  suthciently  large 
to  fish  out  a  (R'int  for  examination  without  the 
necessity  to  use  the  fingers  with  suhsequent 
rinsing  and  drying. 

One  of  till'  oil-huruiiig  darkroom-lanterns  may 
he  ver\'  easily  transformed  into  a  much  inqjroved 
electric  lantern  hy  simjdy  removing  the  oil- 
luirner  and  ])ro])ping  the  electric  hull)  inside,  with 
the  ('ord  leading  through  a  small  o()ening  at  tlie 
juncture  of  the  closing  edges  of  the  lantern. 
This  does  not  (creveid  its  heiiig  restored  to  its 
original  form  if  reipiired,  and  so  one  is  (crovided 
both  for  oil  and  electricity.  A  thirty-watt  hull) 
is  about  right  for  a  lantern  with  4)4  x  .534  glass. 

Sometimes  the  ]>res.s-hoard  slides  become  worn 
on  the  lower  edge,  the  material  hei'oming  sj^read 
and  making  it  dithcult  to  insert  the  slide.  Even 
if  the  slide  (cermits  of  shortening,  such  a  remedy 
merely  imites  trouble  later  on,  .V  jiermanent 
edge  max’  he  j)ro\  idi'd  h\-  trimming  each  side  to 
a  bevel  with  a  shar[)  knife  and  a])])l,ving  a  little 
glue  along  the  bevelled  edge,  on  both  sides, 
and  allow  this  to  harden. 

d'here  are  occasions,  while  journeying  afoot 
with  the  camera  over  rough  country,  when  a 
trijeod  becomes  burdensome,  jcarticularly  so  if 
one  finds  sulcscquently  that  there  was  no  need 
of  it,  Idle  the  kodapod,  and  like  contrivances. 
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are  useful — if  something  to  attach  them  to  is 
found  accommodatingly  in  the  riglit  location — the 
following  is  a  more  satisfactory  arrangement 
for  such  trips,  without  any  drawbacks:  A  cir¬ 
cular  piece  of  wood  is  prepared,  similar  to  a  tripod- 
top,  with  a  hole  for  the  screw,  but  of  a  good  gen¬ 
erous  size  so  that  the  camera  with  tlie  exception 
of  the  running-board  will  not  extend  much,  if 
any,  over  the  edges.  Three  small  screw-eyes 
are  inserted  into  the  bottom  near  the  edge  and 
spaced  ecpially  apart.  A  stout  cord,  forming 


three  cords  attached  to  the  screw-eyes  are  tlien 
tied  securely  around  the  respective  sticks,  and 
we  have  completed  a  serviceable,  if  somewhat 
rustic  appearing,  tripod  which  may  be  placed  to 
best  advantage.  This  has  been  found  practically 
as  easy  to  set  up  as  a  standard  tripod. 

Comments  have  been  indulged  in,  of  course, 
from  time  to  time  with  suggestions  from  personal 
experience.  Attention  is  now  flirected  to  an  as¬ 
sortment  of  cards.  So  much  is  now  done  with 
the  enlarger  that  prints  of  a  great  variety  of 
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when  in  use  a  doulile  loop,  is  run  through  each 
screw-eye  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  contrivance. 
This,  together  with  another  length  of  cord  and 
the  tripod-screw,  is  all  that  is  to  be  carried  and 
usually  may  be  placed  in  the  pocket.  Arriving 
at  the  desired  spot  three  fairly  straight  sticks 
are  collected.  These  may  be  small  saplings  or 
other  growth  cut  for  the  purpose,  or  pieces  of 
fallen  branches,  which  are  then  tied  tightly  to¬ 
gether  with  the  cord  about  a  foot  from  the  upper 
ends.  When  these  are  spread  apart  they  form 
the  tripod  legs.  The  top  upon  which  the  camera 
is  to  be  fastened  takes  a  position  in  the  center 
about  mid-way  between  the  fastening  and  the 
upper  ends  of  the  sticks  so  the  latter  project 
upwards  a  little  beyond  the  tripod-top.  The 


shapes  and  sizes  are  constantly  turned  out.  It 
is  often  very  convenient  to  supply  oneself  with 
paper  in  the  larger  sizes.  This  has  the  advantage 
that  these  can  be  cut  into  smaller  sheets  of  vari¬ 
ous  sizes,  as  required.  There  is  more  individu¬ 
ality  given  to  prints  so  made,  than  in  a  collec¬ 
tion  all  the  same  size.  The  following  is  a  simple 
and  practical  method  to  cut  up  sensitised  paper, 
as  referred  to,  with  a  minimum  of  waste.  It  con¬ 
sists  in  providing  sheets  of  stiff  cardboard  cut 
to  exact,  but  varying  widths,  the  width  of  each 
being  marked  plainly  upon  the  card.  The  exact 
length  of  the  card  is  immaterial;  but  it  should 
be  at  least  a  little  more  than  sufficient  to  cover 
the  paper  to  provide  a  good  start  for  the  scissors. 
To  illustrate:  a  sheet  of  any  size  may  be  halved 
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hy  taking  a  card  wliosc  widtli  is  just  lialf  tlie 
sheet,  liold  this  against  the  paper  and  even  at 
one  etlgc  hy  tapping  U])un  tlie  tal)le.  This  t'ornis 
a  straig'lit  edge  tor  eutting  with  tlie  scissors 
tlirongh  the  center  of  tlie  sheet.  In  a  darkroom 
it  is  easier  than  using  a  iiaper-eutter,  even  if  one 
of  suttieieiit  size  were  availahle.  d'lie  card  for  a 
(d  2x8^2  sheet  woiihl  of  course  he  just 
inches  wide  and  ahoiit  seven  or  eight  inches  long, 
the  last  inenlioned  for  this  sheet,  hut  due  regard 
should  he  had  for  larger  sheets,  if  used,  'riu'se 
half  sheets  may  he  (piartered  hy  using  a 
inch  card  in  the  same  way.  For  each  size  to  he 
cut  from  a  larger  sheet,  tliere  are  jirovideil  sepa¬ 
rate  cards  for  the  width  and  the  length,  and  so 
equijjped  any  eomhiuation  can  he  arrived  at. 
If  two  .5x7  sheets  are  wanted  from  an  Sx  10, 


first  use  the  seven-ineh  card  and  then  divide  the 
resulting  sheet  with  a  five-inch  card  and  in  a 
similar  manner  two  or  more  different  sizes  may 
he  had  from  the  large  sheet.  Trimmings  will 
he  found  useful  for  test-strips.  The  sensitised 
side  of  the  jiaper  should  he  faced  towards  the 
card  for  protection  against  finger-marks.  For 
average  sizes,  the  jiaper  and  guide  card  can  he 
held  conveniently  in  the  left  hand  for  cutting  hy 
slightly  hending  the  two  to  kee]i  them  in  contact. 
Large  sheets  may  he  handled  hy  resting  the  jiaper 
and  card  upon  the  table  with  the  line  of  the  cut 
extending  just  heyond  the  edge  where  the  scissors 
can  he  freely  employed,  the  sheet  separated  he- 
ing  caught  to  prevent  drojiiiing  to  the  floor.  If 
necessary  to  prevent  sli|)iiing,  a  hook  or  some¬ 
thing  similar  can  he  used  as  a  |iaper-weight. 


How  to  Make  a  Vertical  Enlarger  Without 
Condensin^-Leiises 

A.  n.  SCOTT 


rriK  IFT  (lui'stion.  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  tyjie  of  enlarging-apjiarat us 
is  that  which  em|)loys  eonilcnsing- 
lenses;  hut  the  present  cost  of  such 
lenses  douhtless  deters  many  ama¬ 
teurs  from  huilding  outfits  of  their  own.  'File 
daylight-method  of  enlarging  h\'  hloeking  up 
a  window  is  unsat isfaetorw  due  to  the  limited 
])eriod  usually  a\ailahle  for  work,  the  changing 
light-conditions  cneounicred  anil  the  cumher- 
sonie  eiiuipment  rei|uireil.  .Vfter  fining  several 
different  arrangements,  the  writer  has  concluded 
that  the  most  satisfactory'  method  which  does  iii't 
iiivoKe  e.x])ensive  lenses  or  reflectors  is  that 
])ietured  lierewith.  d'his  rcipiires  only  tlu'  direct 
illumination  from  two  lOU-watt  lam|)s  and 
enij)loys  the  camera  used  in  making  the  pictures 
it  is  desired  to  enlarge. 

It  is  oh\  i()us  that  the  upright  type  of  enlarger, 
which  takes  ui)  a  minimum  of  space,  can  he 
focused  easily  and  accurately  and  is  just  the 
right  height  for  the  operator  when  .stauding  is 
the  most  i>ractieal.  whate\'(*r  the  method  o.‘ 
illumination.  It  will  he  observed  from  the 
]<hotograph  how  tlie  camera  is  u.sed  to  jirojeet 
the  image  to  the  horizontal  easel  which  carries 
the  pajier.  and  directly  over  the  hack  of  the 
camera  is  |)laced  the  light-hox  into  which  has 
lieen  set  the  negative  to  he  enlarged.  The 
camera  is  held  as  it  is,  due  to  the  rectangular 
hole  through  which  it  extends  being  cut 
smaller  on  all  sides  than  the  over-all  dimensions 


of  the  camera.  It  is  jirotected  on  three  sides 
hy  the  small  wood-])iee(‘s  which  also  serve  as  a 
rest  for  the  light-hox.  This  box  is  guided  and 
held  from  sliding  hy  the  sheet-metal  strip  which 
surrounds  this  rest  and  projects  uj)  y"  and 
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forms  a  “nest”  into  which  the  frame  attached 
to  the  light-box  and  which  holds  the  negative 
is  seated.  This  metal  guide  also  prevents  leakage 
of  light  into  the  room. 

The  light-box  is  made  of  pine  and  is  given 
several  coats  of  “golf  ball”  enamel  inside,  each 
coat  being  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly  before 


the  next  is  applied.  This  forms  a  reflecting- 
surface  nearly  as  good  as  burnished  nickel  and 
it  will  not  blister  like  ordinary  enamel  or  white 
paint.  The  lamp-sockets  are  fitted  into  holes 
drilled  in  the  side  of  the  box  and  are  further 
secured  firmly  by  two  ^2”  strips,  1^/2'  wide, 
held  tightly  in  position  with  screws.  The  frame 


for  holding  the  negative  is  of  x  l”  stock  and 
is  fitted  over  a  rectangular  hole  cut  in  the  box 
slightly  larger  than  the  negatives  and  is  held  in 
place  by  four  screws.  A  “rabbitt”  is  cut  in  this 
frame  deep  enough  to  receive  two  plates,  so  that 
either  plates  or  films  may  be  handled,  the  films 
being  placed  between  two  waslied-off  plates 
when  the  enlarging  is  done.  Several  brads  are 
bent  at  right  angles  and  serve  to  hold  the  nega- 
ti^'es  in  the  frame  and  a  small  notch  is  cut  in 
one  edge  to  ensure  easy  removal  of  the  plates. 
The  wooden  hood,  made  of  pine,  serves  to 
increase  the  rigidity  of  the  apparatus  and  to 
shelter  the  camera  in  case  it  is  left  in  position 
overnight  or  for  extended  periods.  The  main 
supports  consist  of  two  strips  ‘ilYl'  wide  by 
yy  thick,  spaced  apart,  so  that  the  bolts 

which  are  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  moveable 
easel  will  slide  readily  up  and  down.  This  easel 
is  a  yy  pine-board,  11^'  x  13^^  with  two  yy 
square-head  bolts  into  its  under  side,  so  that 
approximately  \}y  of  the  threaded  end  pro¬ 
jects  to  guide  the  easel  in  tlie  uprights  and  hold 
it  rigidly  in  position  when  the  wing-nuts  are 
tightened  up. 

It  will  be  noted  that  regular  lamp-sockets 
are  used  for  the  electric  bulbs,  each  having  its 
owir  snap-switch.  This  arrangement  will  l)e 
found  most  convenient,  as  only  one  light  should 
be  turned  on  when  centering  the  paper  after 
focusing.  With  this  one  light  and  the  lens 
stopped  down  to  F/S?,  or  smaller,  enough  light 
will  pass  to  center  the  paper  without  danger  of 
fogging.  Actual  focusing,  of  course,  is  done  with 
the  lens  Mode  open  and  both  lamps  lighted.  At 
F/6.8.  bromide  prints  will  be  sufficiently  exposed 
in  from  10  to  15  seconds  with  a  negative  some¬ 
what  less  dense  than  average,  but  as  much  as  one 
minute  may  be  required  for  dense  negatives. 
Artura  Carbon  Black  requires  from  2  to  3  minutes 
with  the  lighter  negatives  and  from  5  to  6  minutes 
wdth  the  denser.  The  dimensions  it  has  seemed 
desirable  to  give  are  for  the  enlarger  as  built  by 
the  writer  and  should  be  about  right  for  any 
camera  from  23^  x  33^  up  to  and  including 
4x5.  The  instrument  used  with  this  particular 
instrument  is  9  x  12  centimeters. 

The  outfit  is  supported  in  position  by  simply 
nailing  a  board  about  ten  inches  wide  and  three 
feet  long  to  the  lower  end  of  the  vertical  supports 
and  bracing  it  by  nailing  a  similar  board  to  the 
edge  of  the  first  one  and  at  right  angles  to  it. 


Many  photographers  who  feared  that  their 
early  prints  might  fade  live  to  be  afraid  that 
they  won’t.  A.  Seamon  Ster. 
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PATURE  LEONARD  MISONNE 


Practical  Beauty 

T  is  strange,  but  uevertlieless  true,  tluit  there 
are  persons  wlio  love  beauty,  filling  their 
homes  with  works  of  art.  including  beautiful  pic¬ 
tures,  but  do  not  contribute  to  beauty  in  their 
daily  lives.  This  may  also  be  said  of  persons  who 
create  things  of  beauty,  such  as  painters  and 
photo-pictorial  workers.  Speaking  in  Boston, 
recently,  on  the  subject  of  decoration  of  life,  a 
well-known  art-critic  urged  people  to  cidtivate  a 
sense  of  beauty  and  to  cx])ress  it  in  their  every¬ 
day  lives — in  the  home,  in  contact  with  friends 
and  others.  The  Editor  is  confident  that  there 
are  oj)portunities  in  conversation,  in  correspond¬ 
ence  and  even  in  business,  where  persons  can 
show  an  appreciation  of  beauty.  Let  our  talk 
be  fine,  varied  and  kind,  d'here  is  art  in  friend¬ 
ship.  More  thought  shoidd  be  put  to  the  giving, 
not  so  much  to  the  taking,  in  friendship.  If  we 
try  to  put  beauty  into  our  lives,  they  will  mean 
so  much  more  to  us.  Have  you  not  noticed  the 
difference  in  the  im])ressious  made  upon  you  by 
two  persons  who  called,  separate! v,  on  you  at 
your  office  or  place  of  business?  The  favorable 
impression  of  the  two  was  the  result  of  a  ])leasing, 
friendly  personality.  You  are  joined  at  luncheon, 
at  your  club,  by  a  fellow-member.  The  conver¬ 
sation  OJI  topics  suggested  l)y  him  proves  to  he 
delightful  and  elevating.  It  leaves  a  good  taste 
in  the  mouth.  You  feel  the  better  for  this  frieiully 
intercourse.  With  some  one  else,  however,  you 
may  have  the  opposite  experience — one  that  is 
not  conducive  to  repetition.  Or,  some  one  sends 
you  a  hand-written  letter  which  is  illegible.  The 
writer  unwittingly  puts  you  to  the  inconvenience 
to  have  the  missive  deciphered.  Does  the  sender 
know  the  true  meaning  of  beauty,  of  kindliness, 
of  thoughtfulness?  There  is  a  void  in  his  life. 
He  is  missing  something  that  might  make  him 
the  ha])pier  and  cause  others  to  be  so. 

And  what  shall  be  said  of  the  worker  in  pic¬ 
torial  photography?  Is  he  missing  anvthing?  Is 
he  passing  through  life  without  being  deeply 
influenced  by  the  objects  of  beauty  to  which  he 
pays  homage,  and  which  he  interprets  with  such 
masterly  skill?  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
to  what  extent  his  intense  love  of  the  beautiful 
in  nature,  which  he  expresses  in  so  admirably 
artistic  a  manner,  harmonises  with  his  conduct 
towards  his  fellow-man  and  with  his  varied  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  clubs  and  societies  with  which  he  is 


affiliated.  Is  if  too  much  to  expect  that  the 
creator  of  a  really  beautiful  picture — one  that 
a])])eals  to  the  finer  sensibilities  of  the  beholder — 
should  be  true  to  his  artistic  instincts  while 
engaged  in  the  affairs  of  his  home,  his  business 
or  his  club?  If  he  have  a  sense  of  humor,  for 
which  he  has  reason  to  be  thankful,  he  can  gratify 
it  without  diminishing  his  self-resjject  or  ex])osing 
others  to  ridicule.  Let  liiui  not  confine  his  love 
of  beauty  to  the  making  of  ])icturcs,  but  cxjjress 
in  every  way  ])ossible  his  desire  to  l)e  artistic, 
gracious  and  consiilerate,  and  the  result  will  l)e 
beauty  iu  an  ecpially  j)ractical  sense.  It  will  be 
music  to  his  cars — after  the  performance  of  a 
kindly  act — to  hear  s<jnie  one  say,  “That  was 
beautifully  done!” 

The  Full-Length  Portrait 

HE  Saturday  cilition  of  a  well-known  evc- 
ning-])a])er  usually  devotes  one  full  i)age 
to  large  bust-])ortraits  of  society-girls.  The 
poses  are  nearly  all  of  the  conventional  order. 
Sometimes  they  include  profiles  which  reveal 
and  emphasise  an  ill-shaped  nose,  mouth  or 
chin.  But  why  a  ])rofile  in  ijrelerence  to  a 
favoring  front-view?  Ere(iuently  the  monotony 
of  this  array  of  portraits  is  varied  by  a  full- 
length  figure  t)f  a  bride — intensely  sentimental, 
but  sadly  inartistic  in  its  stiff  and  Ix'wildering 
ensemble.  A  professional  friend  of  the  Editor 
frankly  admits  that  he  is  weary  of  producing 
mostly  bust-portraits;  but  he  is  hapj))'  in  the 
thought  that  they  are  not  stereotyped  like  the 
enormous  daily  output  of  a  certain,  widely- 
advertised  portrait-factory.  That  weekly  por¬ 
trait-page  gave  the  Editor  a  pleasant  surprise, 
recently,  when  it  was  brightened  by  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  an  attracti^■e  debutante.  She 
was  eminently  fortunate  to  have  a  shapely 
figure,  pretty  face  and  regular  features,  arid 
wore  a  becoming  frock  not  higher  than  eight  or 
nine  inches  from  the  floor.  Xaturally.  not 
every  girl  has  a  figure  that  would  warrant  a 
full-length  j)ortrait — one  which  represents  her 
in  absolute  rejjose  and  at  a  disadvantage. 

Here,  then,  is  an  additional  opportunity  for 
the  portraitist  to  exercise  his  artistic  skill,  al¬ 
though,  to  be  sure,  the  high-class  bust-portrait 
already  makes  heavy  demands  upon  his  ex])ert 
knowledge,  experience  and  tact. 
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ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closine  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAQAZINE,  Advanced  Competition 

Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 

Prizes 

Fimi  Prize:  Value  $10. 00. 

Srcoiid  Prize:  \'alue  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  \'alue  $3.00. 

llouondde  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deeined 
wortliy  of  repnxluctioii  in  later  issues  will  he  given 
Ilonorahle  Mention.  This  inchules  a  certificate  suit- 
ahle  for  framing  and  a  coupon  which  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  a  credit  of  Fifty  Cents  towards  a  snhscriptioTi 
to  Photo- Fr.\  M ag.vzine,  or  towards  the  ])urchase 
of  photographic  hooks  listed  on  the  coupon. 

Prizes  may  he  chosen  hy  the  winners,  and  will  he 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  hy  any  dealer 
or  manuf.icturer  who  advertises  in  Piioto-Kr.v  M.\g.v- 
zi\E,  or  in  hooks.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a  first 
prize  may  have  a  .solid  silver  c\ip,  of  artistic  design, 
suitahly  engraved. 

Prints  may  he  regarded  as  ineligible  for  a  com- 
[jctition  if  any  of  the  following  rules  are  not  fully  com¬ 
plied  with  hy  the  contestant. 


Rules 

1.  'Phis  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photographers 
of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur  or  profe.ssional. 

‘-2.  Not  more  than  two  subjects  may  he  entered,  hut 
they  must  represent,  thronghout,  the  lamsonal,  unaided 
work  of  competitors.  Subjects  which  have  appeared 
in  other  pnhIieatioTis  are  not  eligible,  nor  may  du[)licate 
lu'ints  he  .sold,  or  entered  into  eom])etition.s  elsewhere, 
before  I’iioto-Fr.v  M.\g.\7.ine  awards  are  announced. 

3.  Prints  on  lanigh  or  linen-finish  surface,  and  .sepias, 
are  not  siutahle  for  rei)roduction,  and  should  he  accom¬ 
panied  by  smooth  prints  having  the  .same  gradations 
and  detail.  .Ml  prints  should  he  mounted  on  stitt' 
hoards.  .V  narrow  margin  is  permissible. 

4.  Each  print  must  hear  the  maker’s  !iame  ami 
address,  the  title  of  the  ])icture,  and  the  name  and 
month  of  competition,  and  should  he  accompaided  hy 
a  letter,  sent  .sepnralelti,  giving  full  particulars  of  date, 
light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  sto]) 
used,  exposure,  develoiicr,  am!  [)rinting-proees.s.  En¬ 
close  return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-hlanks  sent 
at  recpiest. 

.5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
become  the  property  of  Ph()To-Er.\  Mag.\zi\e,  unless 
for  special  reasons.  'I'liis  does  not  prevent  the  photog¬ 
rapher  from  disposing  of  other  prints  from  such  nega¬ 
tives  njter  he  shall  have  received  otfieial  recogiution. 

(>.  Tn.snccessfnl  j)rints  will  he  returned  only  when 
return-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  is  sent  with  data,  (’ritieism  at 
request. 

7.  I’rints  should  he  carefully  packed  between  two 
layers  of  i-ellular  hoard  ,so  cut  that  the  corrugations 
run  at  right-angles  to  each  other.  Large  packages 
may  he  sent  by  express,  prepaid. 

3.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a  twelve-month  become  ineligible  to  compete  for 
prizes  in  this  competition  for  two  years  thereafter. 


Awards  Advanced  Competition  - 
Domestic  Pets 
Closed  November  30,  1922 

Vir.'sl  Prize:  J.  Herbert  Saunders. 

Second  Prize:  Eannie  T.  ('a,ssidy. 

Third  IS'ize:  H.  H.  Tromly. 

Honorable  Mention:  \V.  T.  Adderley;  Dr.  Geo.  E. 
I?lackham;  E.  E.  liron.son;  Linda  E.  ('attell;  Charles 
(.'layton,  .Ir.;  U.  L.  Edmonson;  Allen  Eraser;  G.  W. 
French;  .las.  15.  Herrick;  Margaret  Hough;  A.  R. 
Hutten;  11.  E.  .leltsch;  Dr.  K.  Koike;  Rev.  Leon  M. 
Linden;  .lames  S.  Loonds;  1.  Matsushita;  Alexander 
Muiray;  J.  X.  Rice;  George  11.  Rockwood,  Jr.;  U. 
Shindo;  Edgar  S.  Smith;  Eleanor  L.  Smith;  Josephine 
M.  Wallace;  R.  M.  AVeller;  Joseph  E.  Westgate; 
Latimer  J.  Wilson. 

Subjects  for  Competition — 1923 

“Home-Portraits.”  Closes  January  31. 

“  Miscellaneous.”  Closes  February  28. 
“Child-Studies.”  Clo.ses  March  31. 

“.Vrtistic  Interiors.”  Closes  ,\pril  30. 

“bridges.”  Closes  May  31. 

“  .Marines.”  Closes  June  30. 

“Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Summer-Sports.”  Closes  August  31. 

"Parks.”  Closes  September  20. 

“  .\rchitectural  Subjects.’’  Clo.ses  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 

“  Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub¬ 
lisher  will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a  solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in¬ 
scribed,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Competitors  Should  Mind  the  Rules 

Competitors,  in  the  Advanced  Workers’  and  Ke- 
ginners’  Competitions,  are  inclined  to  ignore  some  of 
the  rules,  one  of  which  is  that  the  name  and  address  of 
sender,  also  name,  month  and  kind  of  competition  must 
be  wTitten  plainly  on  the  back  of  each  print.  Other¬ 
wise,  how  is  the  jury  to  know.^ 
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OUR  NED  J.  HERBERT  SAUNDERS 

FIRST  PRIZE - DOMESTIC  PETS 


The  Extra-small  Stop 

\^  'HEN  a  small  object  is  to  be  photographed  which 
contains  a  w'ealth  of  fine  detail  in  several  planes,  one 
has  a  choice  of  methods,  supposing  that  the  detail  is 
required  to  be  rendered  sharj)  throngliout.  For  this 
sort  of  subject  a  lens  of  too  short  a  focal  length  must 
not  be  used,  or  the  violence  of  perspective  becomes 
noticeable.  That  is  to  say,  that  whatever  lens  one 
uses  the  diameter  of  the  image  should  not  exceed  half 
the  focal  length,  so  that  one  usually  is  compelled  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  comparatively  small  image,  which  can 
be  enlarged  as  reepiired  afterwards. 

It  became  necessary  to  arrange  a  standard  output  for 
continuous  work  of  this  kind.  Enlarging  was  nded 
out,  first,  becau.se  very  fine  detail  is  not  improved 
thereby  and  it  was  essential  to  have  negatives  not 
only  very  well  blocked  out,  but  also  available  for  print¬ 
ing  at  a  moment’s  notice  at  any  time.  The  subjects 
also  were  such  as  to  render  the  production  of  really 


good  enlargements  a  matter  for  anything  but  hurried 
procedure.  Therefore,  (>34  x  8^2  contact-work  was 
decided  upon.  Now,  anyone  who  has  ever  focused 
upon  a  large  head,  for  instance,  on  a  x  S}/2  plate, 
knows  that  even  with  a  comparatively  small  stop  all 
details  are  never  microscopically  sharp.  In  fact,  m 
the  work  in  question  (a  large  series  of  scientific  in.stru- 
ments)  so  great  was  the  dej)th  required  that  even  F/li-i 
was  not  small  enough,  using  a  Id-inch  lens  upon  the 
X  83^  j)late.  Therefore,  the  diaphragm  of  the  lens 
was  altered  (simply  liy  lengthening  the  slot  in  the 
mount  slightly)  so  that  two  stops  smaller  could  be 
obtained,  ha.,  F/1)0  and  F/F28. 

As  in  many  ca.ses  the  objects  were  photographed 
from  half  to  full  size,  the  actual  extension  of  the  camera 
varied  from  1.50  per  cent,  to  200  tier  cent,  of  the  lens- 
focus,  so  that  the  actual  aperture  went  down  to  as  low 
as  F/180  and  even  F/2.5().  The  oft-repeated  dictum 
that  below  F/70  a  lens  begins  to  give  less  shai’imess  was 
found  to  be  a  groundless  superstition.  As  the  suiijects 
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themselves  were  in  part  very  dark  in  character,  ami  a 
filter  wa,s  almost  always  used,  the  exposiires  were  com¬ 
paratively  lung  ones,  lloth  for  this  reason  and  because 
of  the  dimness  of  the  image  that  reached  the  plate,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  carry  out  this  work  when  the 
light  was  reasonably  favoral)le,  otherwise  prints  were 
likely  to  be  di.sai)pointiug. 

Focusing,  at  times,  was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty. 
.\!1  the  various  mo\emeuts  of  the  camera  were  fre- 
quentl\’  Irrought  into  play  in  order  to  get  a  particular 
viewi)oint  while  retaining  per{)endienlars,  as  well  as 
getting  the  plane  right  which  would  procure  the  best 
all-over  shar])ne.ss  when  stopped  down.  Owing  to  the 
long  exposures,  and  the  number  of  articles  that  some¬ 
times  had  to  be  photographed  in  a  limited  time,  the 


twisting  the  flex  around  a  projecfion,  and  temporarily 
clipping  the  other  ends  to  the  terminals  of  a  battery,  it 
became  i)ossible  to  see  each  tiny  filament  glowing 
brightly,  however  small  the  stop,  and  so  observe  when 
each  became  sharp. 

The  whole  electric  outfit  ])acked  into  a  match-box 
and  a  battery  could  always  be  Irorrowed  where  such 
goods  as  those  described  were  to  be  photographed. 
When  calculating  exposures  for  the.se  very  small  aper¬ 
tures  it  became  neces.sary  to  take  into  consideration 
not  only  the  nominal  aperture  as  marked,  but  also  its 
actual  value  in  accordance  with  the  di.stance  from  lens 
to  plate.  Then  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  of  the 
strength  of  light  had  to  be  accounted  for.  Hy  this  I 
do  not  mean  merely  the  meter-reading,  but  that  just 
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smalle.st  sto|>s  coidd  not  be  used  indiscriminately,  and 
it  was  found  that  the  extra  trouble  involved  in  the 
careful  fociisiug  was  more  than  balanced  in  the  time 
eventually  .saved.  At  the  .same  time,  it  was  not  found 
possible  to  .select  this  plane  by  any  mathematical 
method  because  hardly  ever  was  the  axis  of  the  leus 
anything  like  perpendicular  or  central  with  the  plate, 
and  the  character  of  the  subjects  was  usually  too 
complicated  also. 

,\s  soon  as  the  diaphragm  began  to  be  turned  below 
it  became  increasingly  ilifficult  to  know  when  the 
various  details  were  getting  sharp,  even  when  using  a 
magnifier  that  allowed  one  to  examine  the  image  at  the 
best  angle  for  a  bright  vision,  ,V  device  was  at  length 
evoh’eil  to  overcome  this  difficulty.  A  few  4-volt 
bulbs  wert'  bought  such  as  are  used  in  jxicket  "flash- 
lamps."  The  holders  for  the.se  had  each  a  lengfh  of 
flex  about  eighteen  inches  long  and  at  each  loose  end 
of  the  wire  a  spring  clip  was  soldered.  Simply  by 
placing  a  bulb  at  each  of  the  outside  ])oints  of  the 
article,  either  by  just  laying  it  down,  or  if  necessary  by 
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as  in  color-work  a  meter-given  exjxisure  in  a  jxmr  light 
has  to  be  multiplied  considerably  if  a  .satisfactory 
negative  is  hoijed  for.  ami  with  dark  subjects  all  the 
more  .so.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  with  such 
tiny  stops  as  those  described  even  in  a  good  light  the 
actual  illumination  reaching  the  iilate  is  very  dim 
indeeil  when  such  subjects  are  i)hotograi)hed  through 
color-filters,  and  the  extra  allowance  should  be  made 
even  if  the  light  outside  the  camera  seems  liright. 
d’he  old  motto  of  giving  a  little  extra  "for  luck,"  how¬ 
ever.  is  far  better  if  translated  into  a  scientific  method 
of  calculation.  This  may  be  done  by  means  of  a  few 
trial-expo.'ures,  from  which  definite  facts  may  be 
deduced  and  the  results  ajiplieil  to  any  particular  case 
that  may  arise.—  1).  ('ii.\klp:s,  in  The  Brifi.<-h  Journal. 

Are  they  all  .\mateurs? 

Too  many  of  the  [)re.sent  crop  of  girls  .seem  over- 
expo.sed  ami  underdeveloped,  to  express  it  photo- 
gra  phica  1 1  \’ . — .4  bcT.t  J I  'cekly. 


BENNIE  11.  H.  TROMLY 

THIRD  PRIZE  —  DOMESTIC  PETS 


Transferring  Gelatine-Prints  to  Fabric 

There  would  appear  to  he  interesting  po.ssibilities  in 
the  process  of  transferring  prints  to  fabric.  Ail  that  is 
necessary  is  a  good  print  which  has  not  been  through 
a  hardening-bath  of  any  description.  The  best  results 
are  obtained  if  the  print  is  fresh  from  tlie  washing- 
water,  but  if  dried  prints  are  to  be  treated,  they  should 
first  receive  a  thorough  soaking  in  water  of  a 
temperature  between  55  and  60  degrees,  Fahr. 
Printing-out  paper  is  especially  suitable  for  the  process, 
as  the  gelatine  is  usually  of  a  very  soft  nature  and 
amenable  to  this  treatment. 

The  fabric  for  the  permanent  support  of  the  image 
may  be  linen  with  a  silk-finish;  but,  for  ease  in  working, 
sateen  is  an  ideal  surface,  being  very  absorbent,  and  it 
can  be  obtained  in  a  variety  of  colors.  It  is,  moreover, 
moderate  in  price.  If  the  material  has  a  dressing  which 
repels  moisture,  a  thorough  washing  will  be  necessary. 
The  material  should  be  ironed  to  remove  all  creases. 

A  piece  of  material  is  taken  an  inch  or  so  larger  than 
the  print,  and  carefully  pinned  by  its  corners  to  the 
cloth  of  a  small  ironing-board.  The  print  is  taken  from 
the  water  in  which  it  has  been  soaking,  and  the  surface- 


water  removed  from  both  sides  with  a  piece  of  muslin 
or  fiuffless  blotting-paper,  and  is  carefully  laid  face 
downwards  upon  the  fabric.  Then  a  roller  squeegee  is 
run  over  it  and  it  is  covered  with  a  sheet  of  prepared 
blotting-paper.  The  blotting-paper  is  prepared  by 
moistening  it  w’ith  a  little  glycerine,  but  not  sufficient 
to  make  it  wet.  This  is  covered  with  a  sheet  of  orilinary 
blotting-paper.  A  hot  iron  is  run  over  the  whole  as  in 
ironing,  with  a  good  deal  of  pressure. 

Without  hesitation  the  blotting-paper  is  taken  away 
and  the  print  taken  by  two  corners  and  peeled  off.  If 
the  instructions  have  been  followed,  an  e.vcellent  im¬ 
pression  of  the  print  should  result,  the  gelatine  having 
become  incorporated  with  the  fibers  of  the  material. 
If  desired,  the  transferred  print  may  be  passed  through  a 
hardening-bath,  but  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  al¬ 
though  it  helps. 

Such  a  print  looks  well  with  a  white  border,  and  the 
new  base  makes  an  admirable  surface  for  coloring. 
Colored  fabrics  lend  themselves  to  beautiful  effects, 
particularly  if  the  subjects  are  photographed  with  a 
dark  background.  They  allow  the  color  of  the  material 
to  become  the  predominating  color  of  the  print. 

Eric  E.  Jones,  in  The  Amateur  Photographer. 
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SUBJECT  FOR  NEXT  COMPETITION 

ADVANCED  WORKERS 


UAIiV  (' 


J.  II.  I'lKLD 


EX.XMI’LE  OF  INTEUI’RETATIOX 


Advanced  Competition — Child-Studies 
Closes  March  .M , 

In  all  nature,  or  in  all  art,  what  is  more  lieantiful, 
sweet,  pure  and  "altoii'cther  lovely"  than  a  hapjiy 
child.^  Alas,  that  any  child  .shonid  ever  he  otherwise. 
'Po  he  sure,  there  are  times  when  the  tears  will  fall:  hut 
let  ns  hope  that  the  cause  may  not  lie  divorce,  disease, 
hunger  and  the  horrors  of  war.  'Po  the  child,  a  hrokcii 
iloll  is  a  source  of  real  and  poignant  grief;  hut  we  older 
ones  know  that  the  child  is  in  no  physical  or  .spiritual 
danger  and  that  we  may  photograph  the  little  tear- 
stained  faces  without  compunction.  Thus,  from 
childish  joys  anil  sorrows,  we  mav  obtain  suhject- 
material  which  not  only  tills  the  repnirements  of  this 
competition  hut  may  result  in  a  picture  of  great  value 
to  relatives,  friends  ami  the  photographic  world.  Of 


course,  among  the  poor,  the  surroundings  may  not  he 
so  attractive;  hut  who  will  say  that  poor  children  are 
not  entitled  to  the  camerist's  attention?  Therefore, 
in  the  making  of  child-studies  for  this  competition,  let 
the  puriiose  lie  to  portray  child-life  truthfully,  the 
hitter  with  the  sweet;  and,  perhaps,  some  picture  may 
tell  a  story  so  convincingly  that  it  will  .serve  to  right  a 
wrong  or  to  hring  happine.ss  where  none  existed. 

Of  first  consideration  is  the  true  iwrtrayal  of  the 
child.  .Artificiality,  or  a  posing  for  effect,  will  rob  the 
picture  of  the  sweetness,  simplicity  and  charm  that 
shouhl  characterise  childhood.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  those  who,  by  force  of  circumstances  beyond 
their  control,  cannot  help  reflecting  the  poverty,  unhap¬ 
piness  and  even  fear  in  which  they  live.  It  is  a  sad 
commentary  on  existing  methods  that  any  child 
should  not  he  able  to  enjoy  its  birthright  of  health. 
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laughter  and  play.  However  much  we  regret  the  sit¬ 
uation,  it  is  life;  and  its  portrayal  by  the  intelligent 
camerist  may  do  much  to  help  the  children  receive 
some  measure  of  their  heritage.  Therefore,  in  look¬ 
ing  for  subjects,  let  the  worker  tell  the  truth,  photo¬ 
graphically,  whether  it  be  bitter  or  sweet.  It  will 
do  us  all  good;  and,  in  turn,  we  may  become  more 
eager  to  help  the  little  ones  laugh  and  play. 

Obviously,  the  photographic  outfit  is  important;  but 
the  camerist  who  owns  a  modest  equipment  need  not 
feel  that  his  neighbor  with  a  reflecting-camera  will 
outdistance  him  completely.  The  fact  is,  the  worker 
himself  is  more  likely  to  be  the  deciding  factor  in  the 
success  of  the  picture  than  the  camera.  However, 
other  things  being  equal,  a  reflecting-camera  is  best 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  child-study  photography. 
The  opportunity  to  view  the  subject  right  side  up,  and 
up  to  the  moment  of  exposure,  is  a  distinct  advantage. 
Then,  too,  the  focal-plane  shutter  enables  the  worker 
to  take  care  of  the  matter  of  exposure  more  accurately, 
owing  to  the  large  number  of  speeds  that  may  be 
obtained.  In  short,  for  those  that  can  afford  it,  the 
reflecting-camera  is  the  most  satisfactory  equipment. 
Of  the  many  excellent  models  of  vest-pocket  and  coat- 
pocket  cameras,  there  are  .several  that  are  well  ecpiipped 
for  the  work  in  han<l.  Unless  the  subject  is  in  very 
rapid  motion,  these  cameras  will  meet  every  require¬ 
ment.  Of  course,  the  view-finder  must  be  depended 
upon  in  cases  where  there  is  no  groundglass.  A  direct 
view-finder  is  of  great  help.  Those  who  own  box- 
cameras  need  not  feel  that  they  are  unable  to  compete 
for  lack  of  proper  equipment.  Although  it  is  of  di.s- 
tinct  advantage  to  use  the  best  obtainable  outfit,  the 
intelligent  use  of  a  box-camera  with  a  meniscus-lens 
may  enable  the  worker  to  win  a  prize  as  quickly  as  the 
owner  of  a  reflecting-camera.  It  may  be  said  truth¬ 
fully  that  any  camera,  used  intelligently,  will  serve 
to  make  a  good  child-study;  but  the  worker  must  stay 
well  within  the  limitations  of  his  outfit  and  not  attempt 
to  do  that  which  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  his  camera. 

Now,  what  do  we  mean  by  a  child-study?  Exactly 
what  the  word  signifies — the  study  of  the  child.  If 
we  are  to  study  the  child,  we  shall  have  to  admit  that 
we  cannot  well  avoid  a  consideration,  pictorially,  of  the 
child  from  early  morning  to  bedtime.  There  is  the 
bath,  dressing  and  undressing,  breakfast,  {)reparation 
for  school,  outdoor-games  in  summer  and  winter, 
indoor-amiiseraents,  trips  into  the  country,  picnics, 
and  there  may  be  laughter  and  tears,  success  and  failure, 
delight  and  disappointment — all  of  which  the  skillful 
camerist  should  attempt  to  record  with  true  artistic 
feeling  and  appreciation. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  composition  is  a  very 
important  factor  in  a  good  child-study.  No  matter 
how  delightful  a  child’s  face  may  be,  if  an  obtrusive 
background  detracts  from  the  center  of  interest  or  the 
position  of  the  principal  subject  is  poor,  the  result  is 
virtually  a  failure  from  the  artistic  viewpoint.  To 
be  sure,  such  a  picture  may  be  highly  prized  by  the 
maker  and  by  those  who  know  the  subject.  However, 
in  sending  pictures  to  these  competitions,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  a  true  picture  has  universal  appeal. 
In  it,  personality  and  local  interest  are  overshadowed 
entirely,  with  the  result  that  it  is  a  delight  to  the  be¬ 
holder  whether  he  lives  in  the  United  States  or  in 
Europe.  Although  a  child  makes  an  appeal  that  few 
can  resist,  nevertheless  the  worker  shoidd  not  lean 
too  heavily  on  this  for  the  success  of  his  picture.  If 
to  the  interest  and  appeal  of  his  subject  he  adds  good 
composition  and  technique,  he  has  increased  his  chances 
at  the  hands  of  our  jury,  or  any  jury.  Sometimes  a 
clever  title  helps  to  win  favor  in  certain  cases.  In 


this  competition,  artistic  and  technical  merit  alone  are 
to  be  the  deciding  factors.  In  other  words,  the  picture 
that  cond)ines  best  all  the  requirements  of  the  com¬ 
petition  will  receive  the  highest  award  of  the  jury. 

The  intelligent  worker,  especially  if  he  be  blessed 
with  children,  knows  the  wealth  of  subject-material 
that  he  has  at  hand.  However,  for  the  benefit  of 
tho.se  that  must  find  it,  let  me  offer  a  few  sugge.stions 
which  may  lead  to  other  and  better  ones.  A  city- 
playground  or  recreation-center  offers  much  excellent 
subject-material  in  rather  concentrated  form.  The 
camerist  must  pick  and  choo.se  under  difficult  con¬ 
ditions.  There  will  be  hundreds  of  children  when  he 
needs  only  one  or  a  small  grou]).  However,  the  task 
is  an  interesting  one,  to  say  the  least.  Obvioirsly,  the 
aim  should  be  to  avoid  making  the  subject  appear  self- 
conscious  or  “camera-shy.”  If  the  picture  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  without  the  subject  being  aware  of  it,  so  much 
the  better.  Of  course,  there  are  times  when  the  hearty 
and  hai)py  co-operation  of  the  subject  is  nece.ssary  to 
the  success  of  the  picture. 

The  home  offers  the  l)e.st  “hunting-ground”  for 
child-studies.  There  is  likely  to  be  a  naturalness 
about  a  home-made  child-study  that  is  lacking  in 
pictures  of  children  made  in  public  or  in  the  excitement 
of  a  Sunday-school  picnic.  A  child  mu,st  l)e  natural 
and  happy  to  yield  a  good  picture.  Alas,  that  any 
other  kind  of  picture  could  be  made! 

Often,  pets  help  greatly  to  make  a  chihl-.study  a 
greater  delight  to  the  beholder.  Po.sed  pictures  should 
not  be  attemi)ted.  It  is  the  quick  grasp  of  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  enables  the  camerist  to  obtain  a  picture 
with  the  necessary  spontaneous  and  truthful  appeal. 
It  is  for  him  to  get  his  subject-material  together  and 
let  it  alone  until,  of  itself,  it  forms  the  desired  group 
or  composition.  To  be  sure,  this  may  appear  tf)  be  a 
long,  roundabout  method;  but  it  is  the  only  one  that 
is  the  surest  with  subjects  that  cannot  be  controlled. 
It  is  impossible  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  by  threats, 
scoldings  or  force.  Either  let  your  subjects  compo.se 
themselves  naturally  and  await  the  psychological 
moment,  or  else  do  not  make  the  attempt.  Some 
children  make  excellent  models  and  will  do  exactly  as 
the  camerist  directs;  but  most  of  them  do  not.  Older 
ones  will  usually  “play  the  game”  delightfully,  provided 
that  the  worker  takes  them  into  his  confidence  and 
explains  his  i)urpo.se. 

Some  workers  have  had  very  good  success  by  using 
a  flash-lamp  or  other  artificial  illuminant.  However, 
in  mo.st  ca.ses  the  display  of  so  much  paraphernalia 
and  the  fear  of  the  “bang”  tend  to  frighten  the  little 
subjects  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  best  not  to  u.se  it. 
A  little  care  anfl  thoughtful  planning  will  do  much  to 
solve  the  problem  and  make  this  competition  of  real 
pleasure  for  us  all. 

As  I  have  said  before,  these  competitions  are  a  source 
of  deep  sati.sfaction  to  all  concerned.  Certainly,  the 
prizes  offered  are  not  sufficient  to  cause  so  many  to  send 
pictures.  It  is  more  like  one  large  family  whose 
individual  members  contribute  to  a  common  fund  to 
benefit  the  whole.  Each  month,  the  Editors  feel  that 
they  have  learned  much  of  value;  and,  from  letters 
received  from  contributors,  they  know  that  a  prize  or 
honorable  mention  in  a  Photo-Er.\  Competition  is 
considered  to  be  worth  the  very  best  effort,  and  it  is 
valued  accordingly.  All  of  this  proves  that  it  is  not 
always  money  that  inspires  men  or  women  to  do  their 
best.  May  our  large  family  increase,  and  may  we  all 
grow  photographically.  Let  us  remember  that  honest 
effort  and  high  standards  win  every  time.  There  may 
be  those  who  scoff  at  the.se  “old-fashioned  platitudes”; 
but  is  there  any  better  road  to  success?  A.  H.  B. 
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BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

M 

Closing;  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Beginners’  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire.  U.S.A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  \’alue  $;5.()(). 

I'ieroiid  Prize:  ^’alue  $‘2.0((. 

Honorable  Hen! ion :  Tlu).se  whose  work  is  deemed 
wortliy  of  rein'odiielioii  in  later  issues  will  he  given 
Ilonorahle  ^Mention.  This  inehides  a  certificate  suit¬ 
able  for  framing  and  a  coupon  which  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  a  credit  of  Fifty  Cents  towards  a  sid)scription 
to  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  towards  the  purchase  of 
])hotograi)hic  hooks  listed  on  the  coupon. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “iSIiscellancous''. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
j)hoto-materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manufacturer 
who  advertises  in  Photo-FIka  Magazine,  or  in  books. 

Prints  may  be  regarded  as  ineligible  for  a  competi¬ 
tion  if  any  of  the  following  rules  are  disregarded. 


Rules 

1.  'I'liis  com]x'tition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of  not 
more  than  two  years’  ]>ractical  camera-activity,  and 
who.se  work  submitted  here  is  without  any  practical 
help  from  friend  or  professional  e.xpert.  A  signed 
statement  to  this  clfect  should  accomjiany  the  data. 

ti.  \Vorkers  are  eligible  .so  long  as  they  have  not  won 
a  first  prize  in  this  comiietition.  Winners  of  the  first 
])rize  automatically  dro])  out  jiermancntly,  but  may 
enter  jirints  in  the  Advanced  (’lass  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  and  enlarge¬ 
ments  iij)  to  and  including  8x  10  inches. 

-t.  Prints  re])rc.senting  no  more  than  tien  different 
subjects,  for  any  one  competition,  and  |)rinted  in 
any  medium  exceiit  blue-print,  may  be  entered.  They 
should  be  sim|)ly  and  tastefully  mounted.  Subjects 
which  have  appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  dujilicate  prints  be  sold,  or  entered 
in  competitions  efsewhere,  before  Piioto-Er.v  Mag.a- 
ZINE  awards  are  announced. 

5.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface,  and  .sepias, 
are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  smooth  prints  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail. 

(>.  ICach  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker’s  name 
and  addre.ss,  the  title  of  the  picture,  and  the  name  and 
month  of  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by 
a  letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date, 
light,  plate  or  Him,  make,  tyjie  and  focus  of  lens,  sto]) 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Fhi- 
close  return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent 
at  rerpiest.  Criticism  at  recpiest. 

7.  I’rints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
become  the  property  of  Piioto-F.ra  Magazine,  un¬ 
less  for  special  reasons.  This  does  not  prevent  the 
photographer  from  disposing  of  other  prints  from 
such  negatives  offer  he  has  received  official  recognition. 

H.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when 
return-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  is  sent  with  data. 

1).  Prints  should  be  carefully  packed  between  two 
layers  of  cellular  board  so  cut  that  the  corrugations 
run  at  right-angles  to  each  other. 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  November  30,  1922 

I' irst  Prize:  Mildrcil  15.  Sowalen. 

Seeond  J‘rize:  Charles  Ditchfield. 

Honorable  Mention:  ('.  Cummings;  Philip  Mehler; 
Lillian  Newton;  Reynold  ,1.  Palmer;  IV.  Monroe  Powers. 

Reading  up  on  Photography 

.V  FEW  weeks  ago  1  received  an  attractive  print  from 
a  lieginner  who  asked  me  to  criticise  it  and  to  offer 
any  suggestions  with  regard  to  improving  his  technique. 
Incidentally — but  most  interesting  of  all  to  me — he 
.sai<l  that  he  was  very  iiarticular  to  olitaiu  every  new 
catalog  as  issued  and  to  spend  considcralile  time  at 
his  local  library  “reading  up  on  jdiotograiihy’’.  This 
beginner  is  really  interested  in  ])hotography  and  he 
])roveil  it  by  the  print  he  .sent  and  by  the  jiains  he  took 
to  inform  him.scif  with  regard  to  the  entire  subject. 
Unle.ss  1  am  very  much  mistaken,  this  beginner  will 
be  better  known,  photographically,  within  tlie  next 
few  years.  He  has  the  right  spirit,  and  the  ambition 
to  make  a  succe.ss  of  jihotograpliv. 

'I'he  more  1  thought  about  this  beginner  and  his 
“reading  up  ou  photography”,  the  more  I  felt  like 
“broadcasting”  Ids  .sjilendid  example.  After  all,  who 
gains  the  most  in  the  end.^  Obviou.sly,  the  beginner 
him.self.  Perhaps  my  n'aders  do  not  reali.se  what  a 
fund  of  practical  up-to-date  information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  catalogs  issued  regularly  by  manu¬ 
facturers.  d'o  be  sure,  this  ile.scriptive  matter  is  in¬ 
tended  to  interest  the  reader  in  a  certain  make  of  goods; 
but  to-day  it  is  customary  to  include  mucli  general 
information,  so  that  the  catalog  of  the  modern  manu¬ 
facturer  is  not  always  “just  a  price-list”.  It  is  really 
amazing  to  note  the  variety  of  descriptive  matter  that 
deals  with  every  branch  of  photography.  There  are 
illustrated  catalogs  on  len.ses,  cameras,  acce.s.sories, 
and  |)roce.s.se.s,  all  of  which  have  been  prejiarcd  by 
experts  and  which  are  written  in  simple  non-technical 
language.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  funda¬ 
mental  iirinciples  are  the  same — no  matter  what  make  of 
photographic  products  are  used. 

For  exam])le,  suppo.se  that  before  us  lie  .seven  book¬ 
lets  which  de.scribe  .seven  <litferent  makes  of  dry-plates. 
Let  us  turn  to  what  each  says  about  jihotographing 
clouds.  First,  all  will  suggest  the  u.se  of  a  ray-filter; 
.second,  all  will  aihd.se  orthochromatic  iilates.  To  be 
sure,  they  will  mention  their  own,  but  the  important 
fact,  common  to  all  .seven,  is  that  a  ray-filter  and  an 
orthochromatic  plate  should  be  u.sed  together.  There¬ 
fore,  the  beginner  has  learned  .something  of  value 
which  is  true,  whether  he  employs  Smith’s  plate  or 
decides  to  u.se  Brown’s  instead.  fVith  regard  to  de¬ 
veloping,  [irinting  and  enlarging,  there  are  many  ex¬ 
cellent  booklets  to  be  obtained  from  dealers  and  manu¬ 
facturers.  The  formuliB  and  general  instructions 
given  will  apply  no  matter  what  make  of  developer, 
plate  or  apparatus  is  used.  By  reading  each  one  of 
the  booklets  thoroughly,  it  .soon  becomes  second 
nature  for  the  beginner  to  know  what  to  do  and  what 
not  to  do  in  the  darkroom. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  A  A'OUNG  GIRL  MILDRED  B.  SOWDEN 

FIRST  PRIZE — beginners’  COMPETITION 


Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  may  remember  that  I 
am  a  firm  believer  in  the  great  practical  value  of  the 
instruction-book,  which  should  be  as  much  a  part  of 
every  camera  as  the  view-finder.  Why  is  it  that  so 
little  consideration  is  given  the  instruction-book.^  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  up-to-date  manual,  that  accom¬ 
panies  most  cameras  of  standard  make,  is  filled  with 
sufficient  photographic  information  to  enable  the  be¬ 
ginner  to  make  good  pictures  from  the  very  outset,  if  he 
will  read.  Much  of  the  correspondence  between  owners 
of  cameras  and  the  manufacturers  is  due  to  failure  to 
follow  the  carefully  prepared  instructions.  In  my  photo¬ 
graphic  experience  behind  the  jihotographic  counter  and 
in  the  sales-promotion  department  of  a  large  lens-manu¬ 
facturer,  I  have  known  of  many  lenses  that  were  ruined 
becau.se  of  the  purchaser’s  unre.strained  curiosity. 
Very  few  individuals  are  in  a  position  to  take  a  lens 
apart  and  to  know  with  scientific  accuracy  how  to 
replace  the  cells  at  the  proper  separation.  The  in¬ 
struction-book  advises  the  purcha.ser  to  let  cameras 
and  lenses  alone,  so  long  as  they  renrler  good  service. 

“Reading  up  on  photography”  shoidd  not  be  made  a 
burden;  but  there  shoidd  be  some  systematic  pro¬ 
cedure.  Just  “skimming”  through  a  book  is  not  con¬ 
ducive  to  photographic  progre.ss.  Most  beginners 
will  plan  a  definite  course  of  reading  pertaining  to 
those  branches  of  the  subject  in  which  they  may  be 
interested.  For  example,  let  us  suppose  that  enlarg¬ 
ing  is  the  subject  of  greate.st  interest  at  the  time. 
The  first  step,  in  my  case,  would  be  to  obtain  the  latest 


descriptive  matter  on  the  subject  from  several  well- 
known  manufacturers  of  enlarging-apparatus  and 
lamps.  Having  read  this  material  carefully,  I  shoidd 
then  proceed  to  the  library  and  from  authoritative 
books  of  reference  endeavor  to  obtain  a  clear  conception 
of  the  optical  laws  that  govern  enlarging.  The 
relation  of  condensers  to  the  power  of  illumination, 
the  use  of  parallax  reflectors  and  opal  glass,  the  dia¬ 
phragm-stop  in  enlarging,  .speed  of  the  lens,  ven¬ 
tilation  of  the  lamphou.se,  bromifle  papers  best  suited 
to  the  work — all  these  anil  other  practical  facts  on  en¬ 
larging  may  be  obtained  ea.sily  by  the  beginner  who 
is  more  than  a  “snapshooter”.  Finally,  with  such  a 
fund  of  information  at  his  command,  the  beginner  is 
in  a  position  to  proceed  intelligently  and  thus  obtain 
.satisfactory  results  from  the  outset. 

Although  I  may  not  have  used  the  most  convinc¬ 
ing  arguments  possible  yet.  I  believe  that  my  readers 
will  catch  the  point.  He  who  will  receive  the  greatest 
benefit  and  pleasure  from  following  the  suggestions 
is  the  beginner  himself.  By  all  means,  let  him  read 
up  on  photography;  not  as  a  task,  but  as  a  recreation. 
Let  him  try  to  find  the  instruction-book  as  the  first 
step,  then  write  for  catalogs  and,  lastly,  let  him  buy 
some  good  books  on  photography  or  obfain  them  from 
the  library.  Let  him  not  neglect  the  photographic 
magazines,  for  they  will  keep  him  in  touch  with  the 
technical  and  artistic  photographic  news  of  the  day. 
“Reading  up  on  photography”  is,  indeed,  eminently 
worth  while.  A..  H.  R. 
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THE  I.AKE-KOAI)  (  IIARLES  IHTCHITKLU 

SECOND  PItl/.E  — HECHNNEHS'  COMPETITION 


Snow  Scenes 

Now  tliat  tlie  (lays  of  the  lieavy  snows  are  ai)|)roae!i- 
ine,  a  lew  sue'f'estions  to  our  ainaleur  friends,  espeeiallN’ 
heelnners,  may  not  he  out  of  place.  <  )t  course,  your 
plaleliolders  will  he  filled  with  orl hoeliroina I ie  and 
non-halation  (orthouon)  plates;  or  lihns  will  eomhine 
both  these  (pialities  and  may  hi'  used  with  a  light- 
yellow  filter.  Some  prefer  the  "ant i-sereen”  plates  with 
which  a  filter  is  seareel\’  needed;  or,  at  most,  a  very 
lieht  one. 

'The  selection  of  a  view  is  imiiortant;  it  should  he  a 
simple  one  that  presents  .some  dominant  ohjeet.  There 
are  ohjeets  that,  even  when  makiue  elose-nps,  often 
make  a  verv  pretty  picture  iu  which  the  eye  may  wander 
amoiifi'  the  confused  ncisses  ol  snow  without  an.v  s|)ecial 
attraction.  It  has  heen  stated  many  times  in  the  photo- 
era]ihie  magazines,  that  the  artistic  etVect  ot  snow- 
scenes  deiiends  chietl.v  on  the  relation  hetween  lights 
and  shadows.  'I'his  is  very  true.  What  we  should  look 
for  is  not  a  uniforml.\'  white  ground;  hut  the  delicate 
shadings  and  soft  contrasts  formed  hy  the  light. 
wide  expanse  of  uidiroken  snow  would  give  a  Hat  and 
monotonous  picture;  hut  .some  lines  of  shadows,  of 
footsteps  or  of  runners  or  wheels  cutting  the  foreground 
will  lielp  to  give  relief  and  cause  the  whole  to  stand  out 
to  better  advantage. 

Vertical  or  horizontal  lines  have  a  bad  effect,  there¬ 
fore  the  lines  should  cut  the  scene  diagonally;  hut  this 


is  a  matter  of  the  hour  and  the  position.  It  is  well, 
as  a  rule,  to  work  in  the  morning  or  toward  the  end  of 
the  day,  when  the  sun  is  low  and  the  light  is  more 
diffused,  thus  avoiding  harsh  contrasts  and  hard  shad¬ 
ow.-.  without  details  that  would  result  if  made  near  the 
middle  of  the  da.v. 

Nothing  should  he  neglected  to  obtain  both  harmony 
in  the  composition  and  softm-ss  of  light,  seeking  every¬ 
thing  that  will  tend  to  give  the  impression  of  a  winter's 
day.  The  whitened  roofs,  the  feathery  flakes  clinging 
to  the  hranehes,  the  heavy  drifts,  stand  out  better  in 
contrast  with  a  sombre  sky,  but  a  bright  sky  will 
harmonise  better  with  a  fresh,  light  snowfall. 

Snow-views  without  a  close  foreground  will  require 
about  the  same  exiiosure  as  a  .sea-view;  if  there  are  some 
dark  objects,  a  medium  exqiosure  should  be  given  to 
avoid  too  dark  shadows.  Slow  development  in  a  tank, 
with  a  glycin  or  acid  diamido])henol  developer  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  bring  our  the  finer  gradations  and  avoid  too 
strong  contrasts,  forcing  development  somewhat  le.ss 
than  in  ordinary  landsca|)es. 

Adapted  from  Photo  Revue. 

Sitter;  I  suppo.se  you  want  me  to  look  pleasant.” 

Photographer:  “Yes;  and  to  pay  in  advance.” 

Sitter:  “What’s  that  for.^” 

Photogr.vpher;  “Oh.  so  that  I  can  look  pleasant, 
too.”  Communicated. 
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THE  CRUCIBLE 

A  MONTHLY  DIGEST  OF  PHOTO -TECHNICAL  FACTS 

Edited  by  A.  H.  BEARDSLEY 


The  Uvachrome  Process 

Some  particulars  of  the  process  which  has  attracted 
a  certain  amount  of  curiosity  on  the  Continent  are 
given  in  the  Festnununer  of  PJiotoyraphi.sThe  Kor- 
rcspondcnz,  by  its  inventor,  Dr.  A.  Traulie,  of  Munich. 
The  process  is  one  of  dye-toning,  in  regard  to  which 
Dr.  Traube  refers  to  his  patent  of  1907,  in  which  silver- 
iodide,  obtained  by  bleaching  the  silver-image  with 
iodine,  was  the  mordanting  substance.  Apparently, 
The  British  Journal  goes  on  to  say,  he  claims  to  have 
been  the  first  to  have  employed  copper-ferrocyanide  in 
place  of  silver-iodide  as  a  dye  mordant.  He  dwells 
upon  the  variations  in  the  composition  of  the  bleach 
of  copper  sulphate  and  potass,  ferrocyanide,  which  may 
be  made  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  any  degree  of 
tran.sparency  or  opacity  in  the  dye-toned  images. 
Moreover,  the  dyed  copper-ferrocyanide  image  is 
susceptible  of  being  intensified  or  reduced  within  con¬ 
siderable  limits.  These  properties  of  co])per-ferro- 
cyanide  are  the  ba.se  of  the  proce.ss. 

In  practice,  a  set  of  three  negatives  is  made  on 
Uvachrome  film,  viz.,  Kinematograph  filhi  coated  with 
a  special  emulsion.  Soft  tran.sparencies  are  printed  by 
contact,  and  treated  in  the  copper-bleaching  .solution. 
After  w'ashing  for  .5  or  10  minutes,  they  are  dyed  in 
colors  complementary  to  those  of  the  respective  taking 
filters  by  means  of  special  Uvachrome  yellow,  red  and 
blue  dyes,  this  operation  requiring  about  10  minutes. 
They  are  then  treated  for  about  half  a  minute  in  a 
clearing  bath  and  washed.  The  clearing  bath  is  chiefly 
of  hypo,  by  which  both  the  coirper-  and  silver-ferro- 
cyanides  are  dissolved  out.  After  a  further  wash  of  10 
to  15  minutes  the  separate  component  images  are 
dried,  and  are  ready  for  assemblage. 

Before  mounting,  however,  the  three  films  are 
brought  one  on  another  on  a  glass-plate,  and  tem¬ 
porarily  fastened  together  in  register  with  clips.  By 
this  means,  the  effect  of  the  final  result  may  be  judgeil. 
If  the  negatives  have  been  correctly  exposed  and 
printed,  the  color-rendering  will  be  correct,  but,  as 
required,  modifications  can  be  made  in  the  component 
dye-images,  any  one  of  which  may  be  reduced  in  depth 
by  a  bath  of  w'eak  acetic  acid  or  strengthened  by  a  dip 
in  the  original  dye  solution.  Dr.  Traube  does  not  say 
how  the  three  transparencies  of  practically  postage- 
stamp  size  are  permanently  superimposed  in  accurate 
register. 

At  present  the  process  is  adapted  only  to  the  making 
of  three-color  transparencies,  but  it  is  hoped  to  apply 
it  also  to  the  making  of  paper-prints.  It  is  stated  that 
thousands  of  the  transparencies  have  been  made,  and 
that  the  percentage  of  throw-outs  does  not  exceed  1 
per  cent,  to  2  per  cent. 

Ill-Effect  of  Hard  Water  on  Toning 

Regarding  the  unfavorable  effects  of  hard  water  in 
gold-toning  and  toning-and-fixing  baths,  the  Dutch 
photographic  magazine  Lux  continues  as  follows:  “We 
often  hear  contradictory  views  regarding  the  greater 
or  less  durability  of  printing-out  prints  toned  and  fixed 
in  separate  baths,  and  in  the  combined  toning-and- 


fixing  baths.  The  general  opinion  now  is  that  tlie  com¬ 
position  of  the  water  used,  not  only  for  this  purpose 
l)ut  to  remove  the  chlorine  from  the  prints,  plays  a  very 
important  role.  The  jirinting-out  prints  taken  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  ininting-frame  may  suffer  greatly  from 
the  smallest  trace  of  chemicals  left  in  them.  The 
harder  the  water  u.sed  to  remove  the  chlorine,  the 
greater  is  the  danger  of  the  chemicals  remaining  in  the 
paper  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  di.ssolving  and  thus  re¬ 
moving  them.  The  durability  of  prints  toned  and  fixed 
in  .separate  baths  will  thus  result  much  more  unfavorably 
than  tho.se  that  are  fixed  in  a  combined  toning-and- 
fixing  bath  under  the  .same  conditions,  as  in  this  case 
the  hardness  of  the  water  has  no  such  influence  because 
of  the  precipitation  of  chlorine  washed  out  of  the  prints. 

A  New  Green-toning  Method 

Tub  Kugler-formula  to  tone  developed  jirints  by 
utilising  sodium-.sulphide  is  as  follows:  After  thor¬ 
oughly  washing  the  prints  they  are  first  bleached  in 
the  following  bath 

Potassium  ferricyanide  ...  5  grammes  77  grains 

Water .  100  ccm.  3  ounces 

Ammonia .  5  drops  5  drops 

in  which  they  are  left  till  the  image  turns  a  light  brown. 
They  are  then  washed  till  the  highlights  are  a  pure 
white;  after  which  they  are  placed  in  a  blue-toning 
bath  for  five  minutes: 

Citrate  of  iron  and  ammo¬ 
nium .  2  grammes  30  grains 

Water .  100  ccm.  3  ounces 

Muriatic  acid .  5  ccm.  2.5  minims 

Rinse  briefly  and  immerse  in  the  following  sulphide- 
bath  for  five  minutes: 

Sodium  sulphide .  1  gramme  1.5  grains 

Water .  100  ccm.  3  ounces 

Muriatic  acid .  5  ccm.  25  drops 

The  acid  sulphide-solution  turns  the  chloride  of 
silver  of  the  print  into  a  yellow  sulphide  which  unites 
with  the  blue  of  the  print,  forming  green. 

Phologra phischc  Rundschau. 

Intensifying  with  Copper-Ferricyanide 

AIercitric  chloride  or  mercuric  iodide  are  often  em¬ 
ployed  to  intensify  weak  negatives,  and  I  could  say 
much  in  their  favor;  but  I  have  been  using  recently  a 
formula  of  my  owm  for  toning  lantern-slides  ami  bromide 
prints,  which  it  does  most  admirably,  giving  a  rich, 
beautiful  tone  and  cleanness  of  shadow's.  As  an  in- 
tensifier  also  it  acts  most  regularly,  even  on  a  dried  film, 
without  first  soaking  the  plate.  The  action,  however, 
is  quicker  upon  a  film  that  has  been  saturated  with 
water,  and  I  recommend  this  to  be  done,  before  ton¬ 
ing  either  paper  or  positives.  It  seems  to  be  an  advan¬ 
tage,  however,  in  preventing  any  possibility  to  stain  in 
the  most  transparent  portions,  to  give  the  photo- 
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graph  a  ])reliiiiinary  l)ath  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water — 
1  dram  sulphuric  aci<l  to  ‘'20  oiinces  of  water. 

A  saturated  .solution  of  co])per  sidphate  (blue  vitriol) 
and  of  potassium  ferricyanide  (red  ]>ru.ssiate  of  jaitash) 
is  made,  using  hot  water  for  the  purpose.  When  cold, 
the  clear  |)(>rtions  are  poured  off,  and  the  ferricyanide 
is  added  to  the  copper.  It  forms  a  rather  muddy- 
looking  product,  wliich  mu.st  Ije  washed  on  a  filter 
.several  times.  A  strong  solution  of  ammonium  car- 
houate  is  poured  onto  the  ‘'mud’'  and  well  shaken 
with  it.  There  should  he  an  e.xcess  of  undissolved 
copper-ferricyaniile;  that  is,  enough  should  he  irsed 
for  some  of  the  mud  to  settle,  allowing  the  clear  .so¬ 
lution  to  he  ])oured  off  after  it  has  remained  undisturhed 
for  a  while.  'I'he  clear  liquid  is  the  intensifier. 

All  that  is  nece.ssary  is  to  place  the  print  or  slide  in 
the  li(|uid  and  to  keep  the  <lish  in  motion  during  the 
])roces.s  of  toning  or  intensifying.  When  it  has  gone 
as  far  as  may  he  re(iuired,  it  is  taken  out,  washed,  and 
dried.  -  I’ekcy  H.  I’kidh.  in  'I’hf  Aiiiatciir  Fhoti>i/niplirr. 

Preparitifi  Developing-Sol  ut  ions 

'I'o  ohtain  clear  developing-solutions.  unhrowned  hy 
atmospheric  influence,  we  would  remind  heginiiers  that 
in  dissolving  the  various  suhstances  warm  water  should 
he  used,  .so  that  the  operation  may  he  finished  as  quickly 
as  possihle.  Hut  that  alone  is  not  enough.  If  we  pul 
the  developer  into  a  hot  lie  larger  than  is  neees.sary  to 
coidain  the  developer  and  the  liciuid  is  shaken  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  Tiiaterials,  a  considerahle  amount  of  the  oxygen 
eontaimsl  in  the  air  acts  upon  lh('  develo])er.  It  shonlil 
further  he  tinted  th:it  certain  developing-ageut.s — per- 
htips.  owing  to  the  wtiy  iti  which  the  solutions  tire  pre¬ 
pared  — ;ire  more  inelineil  to  turn  hrown  quickly;  hut 
at  the  stime  time  the  diseolortit ion  of  :i  ilevidoper  does 
not  tilwiiys  indietile  a  perce))tihle  wetikening  of  it.  In 
iiny  ea.se,  however,  it  is  tilwtiys  desirithle  to  work  with 
eletir  solutions  .so  llnit  the  progress  of  develo|)menl  may 
he  wtitcheil  without  removing  the  phite  from  the  tray. 
Ileuce  elciir-workiug  develo|)er.s  ;trc  alwtiys  preferred, 
d'o  ohtain  these  the  wtiler  should  he  :is  free  of  :iir  ;is  ])o.s- 
sihle  :ind  ;dl  the  .stills  used  should  he  finely  pulverised 
and  the  developiug-agent  tidded  last,  unless  their  slow 
.soluhility  reijuires  them  to  he  put  in  first  as  is  the  case 
with  metol  tind  hydro((uiu()ne.  The  size  of  the  hottle 
used  should  correspond  with  the  ((uanlity  of  developer, 
so  tluit  the  effect  of  the  air  at  the  top  mtiy  he  limited, 
l.astls',  the  hottle  should  he  kept  corked  tis  tightly  tis 
po.ssihle.-  l‘h()to(jraj)it:chf  Rund.si-hnu. 

Reprodiicinji  .Stained  Films 

Knixon  OF  'I'liF.  ('ufiiui.K: 

I  i!i:<  E.N'Ti.Y  had  some  line-work  negtitives  which  i 
wished  to  he  very  eontrtisty.  However,  I  wtis  in  ti 
hurry  tind  intensified  them  with  a  chromium  intensifier, 
as  it  w:is  the  only  one  for  which  the  chemicals  were  at 
hand.  The  negtitives  had  heen  mtide  under  hot- 
wetither  conditions  and  were  tanned  very  hard  with 
ilium.  'Phe  tanning  apparently  had  heen  uneven,  and 
the  result  was  a  yellow  stain  from  the  hichroniate,  very 
hlotchy,  which  gave  tihsolutely  worthless  iirints. 

Fortunately,  I  had  some  Fastman  panchromatic  and 
.some  [iroce.ss  cut-film.  1  tried  printing  the  original 
negatives  on  panchromatic  film  with  the  “copper- 
flashed",  ruhy  electric  light  used  as  a  safe-light  for 
ordinary  plates.  1  found  a  few  .seconds'  exqio.sure  was 
right,  and  that  the  light  was  a  true  enough  red  to 
eliminate  all  hut  the  very  worst  of  the  stain.  Only 
one  negative  showed  traces  of  stain  when  printed  in 


this  way.  The  panchromatic  positives  were  then,  in 
turn,  tran.sferred  to  the  proce.ss  film,  developed  with  a 
contrast  developer,  and  the  result  was  very  successful. 

This  is  a  simple  and  well-known  procedure,  to  he 
sure;  hut  it  was  done  without  any  .special  filters,  sheets 
of  colored  gelatine  or  other  special  devices,  and  1 
thought  po.ssihly  .some  of  your  readers  might  be  in¬ 
terested  to  know  that  stains  of  this  sort  can  be  removed 
by  transfer  without  any  elaborate  apparatus.  Of 
course,  the  panchromatic  film  had  to  be  developed  in 
the  dark,  by  time;  but  one  te,st-strip  served  to  give  a 
.satisfactory  exiiosure-time  for  all  the  negatives. 

P'.  S.  Dei.lenh.yugh,  Jr. 

Plates  Fourteen  A'ears  Old! 

lx  the  .\pril,  1!(‘2‘2,  issue  of  Photo-Kr.y  M.xg.yzine 
1  noticed  a  [laragraph  on  old  films  and  plates.  (My 
own  exjierienee  may  be  of  some  value  in  this  connection. 

In  December,  li)‘21,  my  brother  gave  me  an  unopened 
box  of  f  X  j  Cramer  Crown  plates  which  he  said  he 
liad  pureha.sed  at  least  fourteen  years  ago,  probably 
more.  Just  for  an  experiment,  1  put  one  in  the  camera 
and  made  a  |)icture  out  through  the  back  door,  with 


good  results.  The  enclo,sed  [irint  was  made  from  this 
negative.  The  exjiosure  was  made  .\pril  17,  about 
10. JO  .\.M.,  f/.5  .second,  stop  at  F/l(i.  1  think  that  1  10 
.second  wonld  have  been  sufficient.  Nowhere  does  the 
emulsion  betray  any  signs  of  age,  and  it  is  as  clear  as 
the  best  plates  and  films  I  am  now  using.  The  de- 
velo|)er  was  not  the  one  recommended  on  the  slip  of 
paper  that  accom|)anied  the  jilates.  but  was  the  regular 
tray-develoiier  for  Fastmau  portrait-films. 

Hollo  J.  Fisher. 

Tin-Salts  to  Preserve  Developers 

M.  Desvlme  has  found  the  .salts  of  tin  very  u.seful 
to  [ireserve  developing-.solutions.  He  prepared  a 
solution  of  ,)  grammes  of  tin  chloride  and  7  grammes 
of  tartaric  acid  (pulverized;  in  30  grammes  of  lukewarm 
water;  when  di.ssolved  the  water  was  increased  to  100 
ccm.  and  the  solution  filtered.  This  was  added  to  1 
liter  of  paramidophenol-hydroquinone  developer  which, 
diluted  with  J  to  (!  parts  of  water,  keeps  undeteriorated 
for  an  indefinite  time.  bottle  filled  with  it  in  191)2 
and  left  in  diffused  light  shows  no  discoloration  and  still 
develops  normally.  .\midol  developer,  also,  v.'hose 
poor  keeping-quality  is  well  known,  was  treated  with  a 
similar  tin-solution  and  was  found  to  keep  well. 

Bull.  Soc.  Photo.  Franqaise. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


L.  C.  M. — Some  rules  for  artistic  picture¬ 
framing  appeared  in  tlie  Xovemher  issue  of  tliis 
magazine  on  page  '25!).  Some  of  them  are:  “Close¬ 
framed  pictures  are  best.  Very  small  etchings,  how¬ 
ever,  need  no  mat,  neither  does  a  watercolor  or  engrav¬ 
ing.  The  mat  should  not  be  a  dead  white  unless  white 
predominates  in  the  picture.  Gray  pictures  demand 
gray  mats,  sepias  cream  or  brown  mats,  to  match 
perfectly.” 

G.  A.  F. — To  explain  why  you  can  “stop” 
motion  at  a  distance  with  a  camera,  and  cannot 
do  so  at  clo.se  cpiarters  we  would  a,sk  you  to  consider 
the  following:  Let  us  suppo.se  that  you  wish  to  photo¬ 
graph  a  train,  travelling  at  a  speed  of  a  mile  a  minnte — 
88  feet  or  1056  inches  per  second.  Stand  500  feet 
away  and  photograph  the  train  with  a  camera  that  has 
a  lens  of  6-inch  focal  length,  and  use  a  shutter-speed 
of  1/TOO  second.  The  train  will  move  in  that  time  a 
distance  of  10.56  inches.  On  the  film,  any  particular 
point  on  the  train  will  move  only  one-thou.sandth  of 
the  10.50  inche.s — as  the  ratio  between  the  di.stance 
from  the  film  to  the  lens  and  the  <listance  from  the 
lens  to  the  train  is  1  to  1000 — or  about  .01  inch,  .so  that 
to  the  eye  it  appears  scarcely  to  l)e  blurred  on  account 
of  movement.  Now  move  up  to  within  50  feet  of  the 
train  and  make  a  picture.  The  train  moves  the  same 
10.56  inches  in  the  time  the  shutter  is  open;  but  now 
the  ratio  is  1  to  100,  and  the  movement  on  the  film  is 
now  1/lOOth  of  10.56  inches,  or  .1056  inch — which 
will  be  conceded  by  any  beholder  fo  be  very  much 
blurred. 

F.  S. — If  it  bothers  you  to  focus  with  the 
picture  upside-down  on  the  groundglass,  try 
holding  a  small  mirror  horizontally  against  the  lower 
side  of  the  screen,  under  the  focusing-cloth.  The 
image  will  be  seen  then  right-side  up  in  the  mirror. 
The  best  angle  will  be  found  by  trial.  If  you  want  to 
go  to  the  trouble,  you  can  have  the  mirror  mounted 
permanently  on  hinges,  so  that  it  will  fold  up  against 
the  groundglass  when  not  in  u.se. 

J.  W.  V. — To  make  a  fine-grain  focusing- 
screen,  we  would  recommend  the  following:  Take 
a  sheet  of  ordinary  glass  of  the  right  thickness — plate- 
glass  is  preferable — and  place  it  in  a  perfectly  horizontal 
position  on  a  firm  surface  where  it  may  remain  un¬ 
disturbed  for  a  day  or  so.  Then,  cover  it  all  over  care¬ 
fully  with  a  thin  layer  of  ordinary  milk,  using  just 
enough  to  cover  the  glass  completely — taking  care 
that  none  runs  over  the  edges.  Let  it  remain  undis¬ 
turbed  to  dry.  In  a  few  hours  or  possibly  one  day — 
according  to  the  weather — the  milk  will  evaporate, 
leaving  a  finely-deposited  white  substance  on  the 
surface  of  the  glass.  This  will  be  found  admirable  for 
focusing-purposes. 

E.  W.  H. — Drying  glass-negatives  or  film- 
negatives  should  be  done  in  a  room  of  even  tem¬ 
perature.  If  the  temperature  is  changed  suddetily 
you  will  have  .so-called  “drying-marks”;  i.c.,  the  part 
of  the  negative  which  dried  last  will  differ  in  density 
from  the  rest.  This  explains  what  is  the  matter  with 
the  negative  you  sent.  A  negative  dried  in  a  warm 
temperature  is  den.ser  than  one  dried  in  a  cold  tem¬ 
perature. 


T.  N.  S. — Lehman  Wendell’s  article,  “In¬ 
creasing  the  Efficiency  of  the  Graflex,”  was 
publisherl  in  the  July,  1922,  issue  of  Photo-Eh.v  M.\g.\- 
ziNE,  and  the  succeeding  article  regarding  the  matter, 
“I  accept  the  Challenge”,  appeared  in  the  November, 
1922,  i.ssue.  We  can  furnish  you  copies  of  the.se  issues 
for  25  cents  each.  The  articles  relate  to  the  use  of  the 
rear  element  of  a  lens — in  a  x  .‘IM  Graflex  camera 
— to  make  larger  pictures  than  could  Ije  obtained  with 
the  whole  lens,  the  object  lieing  to  show  that,  under 
certain  conditions  the  single  element  of  ati  un.synmietri- 
cal  lens  may  be  \i.sed  sati.sfactorily,  especially  to  i)hoto- 
grapli  small  objects  a  few  inches  from  the  camera. 

T.  C.  M. — You  can  procure  materials  to 
make  bromoil-prints  from  Ralph  Harris  &  Co., 
26-.‘50  Hromfield  Street,  Boston,  Alass.  This  firm 
carries  a  complete  line  of  bromoil  jjapcrs,  [)igment.s 
ami  special  brnshes,  and  will  .send  a  lU'ice-list  at  re(|uest. 

F.  C.  S. — “Practical  Color-Photography”, 
by  E.  J.  Wall,  advertised  elsewhere  in  onr  jjages, 
is  probaldy  the  liest  book  for  your  purpo.se.  It  is 
written  in  a  clear,  non-technical  style  that  will  enable 
the  average  reader  to  grasj)  the  subject  without  con¬ 
stant  reference  to  the  dictionary.  A  review  appeared 
in  the  October,  1922,  issue  of  Piioto-Ek.v  AI.xg.vzine, 
which  we  can  .sui>ply  for  25  cents. 

T.  E.  H. — A  definition  of  “Genre”  as  given 
in  "Wall's  Dictionary  of  Photography”  is  “a  figure- 
composition  that  tells  a  story.  Subjects  coined  from 
nature  or  from  natural  poses.  The  elaborate,  studied 
compositions  of  the  late  11.  P.  Roliinson,  which  are 
familiar  to  almost  all  photographers,  down  to  the 
modern  snapshot  of  a  child  in  raptures  over  its  new 
Christmas-toys — are  all  genre-pictures,  which  repre.sent 
people  ‘doing  something’  in  a  natural  manner  amidst 
natural  surroundings.” 

J.  G.  C. — A  good  shutter,  with  a  variety  of 
speeds,  increases  the  price  of  a  camera  con¬ 
siderably,  as  you  will  see  by  looking  at  the  catalogs. 
However,  stich  an  outfit  is  worth  the  price.  Any 
camerist  makes  a  mistake  who  buys  other  than  the  best 
shutter  he  can  afford;  for  correct  exposure  is  more 
important  than  any  other  detail  of  the  photographic- 
process. 

A.  D.  T. — For  work  in  the  studio,  which  is  a 
large  part  of  commercial  photography,  a  sub¬ 
stantially-built  camera  should  be  u.sed,  one  fitted  with 
every  po.ssible  adjustment  for  ea.se  of  control.  Nothing 
is  so  annoying,  especially  when  haste  is  recpiired,  as 
to  have  a  camera  that  is  not  properly  equipped.  The 
camera  should  be  equipped  with  horizontal  and  vertical 
swings,  long  bellows,  and  a  rising-and-falling  front. 
The  size  should  be  as  large,  at  lea.st,  as  11  x  14,  with 
adapters  or  kits  for  the  smaller  sizes  of  plates.  A 
heavy  tripod,  with  a  tilting-top,  is  also  needed. 

J.  L.  Y. — Hardened  rubber-tips  on  lead  pen¬ 
cils  cannot  be  remedied.  The  trouble  seems  to  be 
the  result  of  age.  Some  inventive  person  coidd  make  a 
fortune  by  treating  the  rubber  so  that  the  tips  on  lead- 
pencils  would  retain  their  original  softness  and  effect¬ 
iveness.  We  have  found  that  rubber-tips  of  the  Venus 
Drawing-pencils  retain  their  good  (pialities,  inclnding 
softness,  longer  than  those  of  any  other  make  of  pencil. 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTING  CRITICS 

THE  BIUCHES 


KUSSELE  T.  XE\TLLE 


VOUU  CKITKTSM  IS  INVITED 


Whoever  sends  Ike  best  criticism  {not  over  dOO  ivnrds) 
before  the  last  day  of  the  current  month,  uill  receive  from 
us  a  three-month  snbscrijdion  to  I’iioto-Eiia  Magazine. 

The  icinnifuj  criticism,  in  our  ojriniori,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below.  Criticism  should  be  helpful  and  courteous. 

Si  KELY,  after  [)r()per  trimming,  a  sepia  enlargement 
of  this  photograph  would  grace  the  salon  at  Lowry 
Hall.  .V.s  it  is  re|)ro<luee<l,  however,  there  is  too  mneh 
tree  in  the  center  and  too  much  foliage  on  the  left 
honler.  True,  they  balance  each  other  and  the  tower¬ 
ing  tree  is  pieturespue:  l)Ut  we  retain  them  only  at  the 
e.vpense  of  <lwarfing  the  building.  Let  ns  trim  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  from  the  top,  three-eighths 
from  the  left  and  three-eighths  from  the  right.  The 
Hall  now  takes  its  proper  plaee  in  the  picture  and 
gains  in  importance;  but,  even  yet,  the  trees  produce 


a  to|)-heavy  ett’ect,  and  the  .sense  of  stability  which  a 
building  of  this  type  shouhl  give  is  greatly  affected. 
One  might  regret  the  ob.scuring  of  the  main  entrance 
by  the  smaller  tree.  .\  dilferent  viewpoint  would  have 
remedied  this.  Still,  it  is  not  so  noticeable  and,  per- 
ha])s,  is  compen.sated  by  the  soft  shadows  which  it 
casts  ui)on  the  white  stonework,  ,Vnd  this  suggests 
that  the  left  wing  of  the  building  could  stand  toning 
down  a  bit.  Hut.  after  all.  effect  is  what  counts  and, 
on  the  whole,  the  effect  is  pleasing.  Mr.  Lowers  is  to 
be  commended  on  his  choice  of  snbject  and  the  technical 
work. 

George  .\.  Beane,  -Ir. 

One's  first  impression  in  looking  at  this  picture  is 
tliat  of  large,  black  mas.ses  ap[)arently  poised  in  space 
unsupported.  These  black  masses  are  not  graceful 
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and  they  seem  to  have  no  intimate  connection  witli 
the  whiter  mass  below  them.  Closer  study  reveals 
that  the  trees  have  trunks  which,  unt’ortnnately,  are 
so  similar  in  color  to  that  of  the  buildings  that  one  has 
difficulty  in  making  them  out.  Indeed,  to  my  undis¬ 
ciplined  mind,  the  pro.ximity  of  the  wall  to  the  tree- 
trunk  makes  a  sort  of  square  figure  which  I  know  is  not 
a  tree-trunk,  but  looks  like  one.  And  then  one  puzzles 
as  to  just  what  it  is. 

Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  sort  of  fuzzy-wuzzy 
effect  pleasing  produced  by  the  tree  that  seems  split 
in  two  on  the  left.  The  split  tree  has  no  decorative 
effect  or  raison  d'etre,  so  far  as  I  can  see.  Then  again, 
although  wires  are  u.seful  and  necessary  things  in  life, 
they  are  not  generally  artistic  and,  certainly,  not  in 
this  case.  Barring  distortion  in  width  of  windows 
resulting  from  a  lens  of  too  short  a  focus,  the  Hall  is 
well  photographed.  Some  .sort  of  cloud  in  the  upper- 
right  corner  would  have  helped  to  relieve  the  bald- 
headed  sky  and  to  preserve  a  balance  which  is  sadly 
lacking  in  the  composition.  It  is  a  pretty  fair  piece  of 
technical  work,  but  it  illustrates  the  evils  of  a  wrong 
point  of  view.  Doubtless,  from  some  other  point  of 
view  a  satisfactory  picture  might  have  been  easily 
made.  E.  L.  C.  Morse. 

Mr.  Powers  has  selected  a  very  difficult  subject 
for  a  pictorial  photograph,  although  it  would  .seem — 
from  such  of  the  surroundings  as  are  shown — that  there 
ought  to  be  a  more  favorable  point  from  which  to 
make  the  picture.  Assuming,  however,  that  the  picture 
must  be  made  from  this  point,  it  would  .seem  that 
much  better  results  could  be  obtained  by  making  the 
exposure  either  very  early  in  the  morning  or  much 
later  in  the  afternoon.  In  addition  to  this  change  in 
time,  the  picture  should  be  made  when  there  are  attrac¬ 
tive  clouds  in  the  sky.  This,  condiined  with  the  mist. 


which  will  often  be  found  early  in  the  morning,  would 
add  greatly  to  the  effect.  In  addition  to  this,  the  lens 
should  be  used  wide  open,  or  nearly  so,  and  I  would  use 
Portrait  Film.  The  Graffex  plate  is  superb  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  intended — that  is,  for  pictures 
that  require  a  minimum  exposure.  It  is  hardly  suitable 
for  landscape-work.  If  one  prefers  plates  to  films. 
Standard  Orthonon  or  some  such  similar  jilate  would 
give  far  better  results  tluin  the  one  used  in  this  case. 
The  changes  in  procedure  suggested  should  result  in  a 
far  better  .separation  of  planes,  i)reventing  tfie  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  trees  growing  otit  of  the  roof  of  the  Hall 
and  throwing  the  trees  behind  the  Hall  into  their  proper 
plane.  However,  it  seems  certain  that  a  more  favor¬ 
able  point  of  view  could  be  obtained. 

H.  L.  F.iikfield. 

The  rejiroduction  of  Lowry  Hall  needs  to  be  trimmed 
in  order  to  concentrate  the  interest  on  the  building. 
The  tall  trees  lead  the  eye  away  from  the  Hall  to  an 
uninteresting  sky  and  unpleasant  wires.  There  is  too 
much  space  between  the  end  of  *^he  building  and  the 
right  edge  of  the  print.  Also,  the  elimination  of  the 
dark  tree-trunk  and  part  of  the  foliage  at  the  left  woidd 
be  beneficial.  (Perhaps,  this  might  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  having  placed  the  camera  more  to  the  right.) 
Trimming  one  and  one-fourth  inch  from  the  top,  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  from  the  left  side  and  three-fourths 
inch  from  the  right  remedies  the  defects  mentioned. 

In  addition,  if  it  were  possible  to  make  the  [licture 
at  a  different  hour,  when  the  tree  at  the  corner  would 
throw  a  shadow  on  the  blank  west  end  of  the  structure, 
it  would  help  the  picture.  The  u.se  of  an  orthochro- 
matic  filate  and  a  ray-filter  would  add  to  the  C|uallty 
of  the  tones,  which  are  good. 

Rowl.vxd  ('ark. 

(Continued  on  Page  lOS) 
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WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

ALTHnroii  the  northern  and  eastern  sections  of  the 
Ihiited  States  are  mostly  experiencing  tlie  rigors  of  a 
winter’s  climate  in  the  month  of  .lamiary,  the  southern 
end  of  California  is  enjoying  green  Helds  and  fragrant 
llowers.  Therefore,  the  appealing  picture  which  appears 
on  the  front -co\'er,  and  also  forms  the  frontisjhece  of 
this  issue,  conforms  to  the  story  tohl  by  II.  I’.  Welib, 
"Itight  Siilc  I'p  With  Care!"  The  data  of  the  pictures 
with  which  Mr.  Webb’s  narrative  is  illustrated,  are ; 

‘’.\n  iMitrauce" — summer-afternoon;  bright:  Vinco; 
stop,  h'/(l..‘!;  ,‘i-times  ray-filter;  1  .second;  Eastman 
S]>eed  Film;  Edinol;  enlargeil  on  Ilford;  Edinol. 

■■’riie  ()[)en  ('ountry" — summer,  just  before  sunset; 
mellow  light;  no  ray-lilter;  Vineo;  stop,  F  S;  '  2. second; 
Fast.  Sjieeil  Film;  Edinol;  enlarged  on  Ilford  Cream; 
Filinol. 

"( 'uriosity"  -spriug-eveiiing;  mellow  light;  no  ray 
Hlter;  \’inco;  stop,  h  \/M)  .second:  \  ulcan  Film; 

Edinol;  Him  redeveloped;  enlarged  on  Ilford  Cream; 
Edinol. 

".V  ( 'orner" — summer-afternoon;  very  bright;  N’inco; 
stop.  !•'  (I.d;  :!-times  ray-HIter;  1  second;  Eastman 
Sjieed  !''ilm;  Edinol ;  enlarged  on  Ilford  ( 'ream:  Edinol. 

".lust  a  hungry  Kid" — summer-afternoon;  dim  sun¬ 
light;  \  inco;  stop,  E  ti..'!;  1  .')tl  second;  Eastman  Speed 
Film;  I'idinol;  enlarged  on  Ilford  ('ream;  Edinol. 

'I'he  massive  tree  (a  water-birch)  that  stretches 
across  the  picture  and,  apparently,  oul  o\er  the  pond, 
page  (i7,  suggi’sts  power,  energy,  endurance. 

'Phe  picture  was  made  by  the  same  Di'.  I’ardoe  whose 
delightful  sludii-s  of  animals,  birds  and  in.sects  have 
entertained  and  instructcil  the  readers  of  this  maga¬ 
zine  on  several  occasions.  More  recently.  Dr.  I’ardoe 
showed  his  keen  interest  in  humans.  an<l,  iu  so  doing, 
t'asily  captured  the  highest  honor  (First  Prize)  in  the 
"Summer-Sports  ’  competition,  last  summer.  .Vs  there 
seemed  to  be  no  class  for  his  striking  "I  ndcr  the  .Vreh- 
iug  Water-Birch,"  this  active  camerist  just  sent  the 
print  with  his  com|>liments.  'Phe  techni(|U('  of  the 
picture,  including  the  rendering  of  perspect ive,  is  admir¬ 
able.  'Phe  row-boat  wit  h  its  occupant,  the  road  and  the 
water-area  combine  to  make  an  adcipiatc  foreground 
the  substructure  of  the  picture. 

Data;  .Vugust ;  t  i>.m.;  bright;  (i'gxSCj  Craiihic 
camera:  11-inch  Protar;  used  at  !•’  Pi;  1  .)  second; 
(i'oxS's  Seed  plate;  pyro;  Bromide  print. 

The  "Head  of  a  Hindu",  page  (it),  attests  the  unfail¬ 
ing  enthusiasm,  ability  and  versatility  of  Dr.  'P.  VV  . 
Kilmer  as  a  character-portraiti.-t .  Photo-Er.v  has 
piiblishcil  a  number  of  examples  of  Dr.  Kilmer’s  master¬ 
ful  jiortrails  during  the  past  ten  years  or  more  and  al¬ 
ways  with  the  statement  that  their  author,  although 
an  amateur,  was  regarded  by  the  foremost  prolessional 
lihotographers  of  New  York  as  worthy  to  rank  with 
the  best  of  them.  Outstanding  ipialities  of  his  por¬ 
trait-work  are  character,  expression  and  virility,  aUo 
convincing  evidence  of  the  artist’s  command  of  all 
technical  resources.  .V  study  of  the  powerfully  con¬ 
structed  portrait  of  a  Hindu  will  convince  the  beliohler 
that  the  praise  bestowed  herewith  is  sincere  and 
well  merited.  The  original  print  was  awarded  Hrst 
prize  in  the  |)ortraiture-exhibit  at  the  Nassau  County 
I’air.  at  Mineola.  X.V. 


Data;  18-inch  Yerito  lens;  Cooper  Hewitt  Light; 
multiple  gum  [irint  from  11x14  Portrait  P'ilm  nega¬ 
tive.  P'or  other  details,  .see  "Photographic  Exhibi¬ 
tions  and  County-l*'airs’’,  by  A.  H.  Beardsley. 

In  every  ])hotograi)h  made  by  E.  M.  Barker  that  I 
have  been  privileged  to  .see,  the  element  of  beauty 
was  sujireme.  What  a  lover  of  nature  he  must  be! 
.\nd  is  it  not  difficult  to  overestimate  the  amount  of 
enjoyment  and  proHt  such  a  man  derives  from  his  work 
with  the  camera?  .Vnd  then  the  pleasure  that  must 
accrue  to  those  who  look  upon  the  proofs  of  his  handi¬ 
work!  The  artist’s  latest  contribution  to  these  pages 
is  a  view  of  a  woodland-stream — "Looking  uj)  (iwynn’s 
F’alls",  jiage  7,).  It  is  a  truthful  representation  of  a 
beaiitj -spot,  an  in.s])iring  example  of  direct  photog- 
ra])hy.  The  eye  is  ravished  by  the  enchanting  beauty 
of  the  scene  and  is  not  diverted  or  obstructed  by  the 
texture  of  an  intricate  iirinting-proce.ss.  The  lie- 
holder  is  free  to  admire  the  wealth  of  foliage  that  at¬ 
tends  the  flowing  stream,  tlie  glint  on  the  waters  and 
the  graphic  [)ers|(ective.  He  is  taken  ultimately,  and 
re.'-ist lessly,  into  the  distant  climax  Hooded  with  sun¬ 
light  —a  sj)ot  wliere,  hidden  from  view,  should  be 
(Iwynn’s  Falls. 

Data;  lx.)  Dalhneyer  lens;  stop,  F/lH;  .second; 
Cramer  No.  1  Hawkeye  P’ihn;  pyro;  enlarged  on  P. 
M.  C.  No.  1  Bromide. 

Like  every  isolated  mountain-peak,  Mt.  (’hocorua. 
which  rises  suiierbly  and  in  .solitary  grandeur  east  of 
the  Sandwich  Range  of  mountains,  in  New  llam])- 
shire,  presents  a  differeid  aspect  from  every  view¬ 
point.  Seen  from  some  points,  it  assumes  the  shape 
of  a  eone  -as  pictured  by  -1.  D.  Hunting,  page  77 — 
then,  again,  it  re.semblcs  a  horn,  and  for  this  latter 
reason  some  of  its  admirers  love  to  call  it  the  "Matter¬ 
horn  of  the  White  Hills"  after  the  famous  Matterhorn 
'  Ml .  ( 'ervin)  of  Switzerlainl.  although  it  is  a  diitiinutive 
affair  when  compared  with  that  gigantic  mountain. 
When  one  stands  at  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Winnepe- 
saukee,  at  The  Weir>.  for  instance.  an<l  looks  in  a 
northerly  direction,  he  obtains  a  magnificent  view  of 
most  of  the  peaks  which  constitute  the  Sandwich  Range, 
and,  at  I  he  extreme  right,  one  of  Mt.Chocorua.  .\good 
view  of  Ml.  Choeorua  with  Lake  Chocorua  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  by  Harry  W.  Poor,  apiieared  in  Photo-Er.x 
of  September.  lH-21;  an  excellent  portrait  of  a  young 
lady  (mend)er  of  a  picnic  jiarty)  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  in  September.  Pti’O.  The  .same  issue  con¬ 
tained  a  legendary  history  of  the  mountain  which  will 
l)rove  extremely  interesting  to  tho.se  who  have  not 
read  it.  .Vlthough  Mt.  (’hocorua  is  Init  .‘i.iO'S  feet 
in  height,  it  seems  higher  as  pictured  by  Mr.  Hunt¬ 
ing.  who  a])pears  to  know  how  mountains  should  be 
I)hologra[)hed  ailvantageously.  'I’he  artist  also  <Ie- 
■serves  credit  for  having  i)roviiled  an  admirable  fore¬ 
ground  for  this  picture.  The  importance  of  tins  feature 
in  pictorial  photography  is  not  generally  aiipreciateil 
by  the  landscape-])hotographer.  In  the  present 
instance,  however,  the  camerist  has  enhanced  the 
character,  beauty  and  inipre.ssivene,ss  of  the  mountain, 
.so  that  his  picture  would  seem  to  accord  fully  with 
the  spirit  of  the  soliloquy  which  appears  on  the  .same 
[jage  with  it. 
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The  author  of  the  series  of  sketches  which  illustrate 
his  experience  in  climbing  Mt.  Washington  in  winter, 
pages  78  to  84,  makes  no  pretensions  to  being  a  pic- 
torialist.  He  made  these  vdews  as  he  found  them, 
and  they  serve  their  purpose  admirably.  Two  of  them,  at 
least,  on  page  81,  show  the  photographer’s  ap]}recia- 
tion  of  natural  beauty  and  the  ability  to  express  it. 
The  snow-covered  masses  are  arranged  with  the  aid  of 
an  artistic  eye  and  are  pictures  of  which  their  author 
has  reason  to  be  proud.  The  data  will  be  found  in 
Mr.  Orne’s  interesting  and  in.structive  article. 

Among  the  subjects  entered  in  the  “Bridges”  com¬ 
petition,  May,  1922,  which  narrowly  missed  capturing 
one  of  the  prizes,  but  received  Honorable  Mention, 
was  Walter  Rutherford’s  “Design”,  page  80.  It  is 
manife.stly  Japanese  in  character  and  design  and, 
therefore,  or  notwithstanding,  a  delightfully  artistic 
creation.  Grace  marks  every  line;  beauty  every  feature. 
The  bridge,  beautiful  anfl  simple  in  form,  is  placed  well 
up  in  the  picture-space  and,  though  softly  delineated, 
it  is  the  object  of  chief  intere.st  to  which  the  slender 
branches  at  the  right  gracefully  pay  homage.  The 
foreground  has  been  managed  with  consummate  skill, 
and  the  tonal  values  are  uniformly  true.  The  several 
planes  produce  a  perspective  that  is  stereoscopically 
graphic,  and  yet  there  is  a  pleasing  atmospheric  quality 
that  contributes  in  a  marked  flegree  to  the  jiictorial 
success  of  the  composition. 

Data:  May  3,  1922;  dull  light;  4  x  .5  Rev.  Back 
Auto  Graflex;  9-inch  Berthiot  Olor;  stop,  F/.5.7;  1/2.5 
second;  Seed  Gilt  Edge  ])late;  pyro-soda;  enlargefl  on 
Wellington  Cream  Crayon  Rough. 

None  of  our  pictorial  contributors  is  happier  in  the 
interpretation  of  snow-scenes  than  H.  L.  Bradley,  a 
professional  worker  in  Bar  Harbor,  Maine.  This  is 
not  the  first  time  that  one  of  his  winter-pictures  has 
graced  a  Photo-Er,\  page.  His  “Prodigal  Snow”,  page 
87,  delights  the  eye  with  its  sunlight  and  shadow  effect. 
The  gradations  are  beautifully  delicate  and  trans¬ 
parent — due  to  the  skill  of  an  expert  technician. 

Data;  February;  8  A.M.;  simlight;  ,5x7  Korona 
camera;  7-inch  Goerz;  stop,  F/8;  l/25  second;  Eastman 
Portrait  Film;  pyro-soda;  contact -print,  Azo  Hard. 

Leonard  Misonne,  the  Belgian  photo-pictorialist, 
has  long  been  famous  for  the  delicate  and  quiet  charm 
of  his  prints.  The  customary  wealth  of  detail  that 
characterises  his  work  has  recently  given  way  to  a 
Corot-like  softness  of  definition  due  largely  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  gum  as  a  printing-medium,  and  the  result 
surpasses  all  his  previous  performances  in  beauty  ami 
charm.  In  his  "Pature  \  page  90,  for  instance,  the 
beholder  is  captivated  by  the  sheer  loveliness  of  the 
scene,  the  harmony  of  the  component  parts  and  the 
tran.scendent  beauty  of  the  atmo.spheric  effect.  This 
is  not  a  place  to  be  meticulous.  When  Homer  nods, 
it  is  an  infrequent  occurrence.  The  picture  is  one  of  a 
large  collection  that  was  on  exhibition  at  the  C.’amera 
Club  of  New  York,  last  November,  and  was  lent  the 
Publisher  for  the  purpose  of  reproduction  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Floyd  Vail,  a  member  of  the  club. 


Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

When  a  subject  for  competition  borders  on  the  un¬ 
usual,  the  individuals  who  compo.se  the  Photo-Er.\ 
jury  are  only  too  eager  to  consider  the  matter  favorably, 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  picture  is  consistent  and 
satisfactory  in  other  respects.  Thus  it  happened  that 
“Our  Ned”,  page  93,  was  deemed  worthy  of  the  first 
prize  in  the  “Domestic  Pets”  competition.  The  artist, 
J.  Herbert  Saunders,  of  Leeds,  England,  has  been  a 
faithful  participant  in  our  monthly  competitions,  but 


in  the  majority  of  cases  he  has  not  won  an  award  higher 
than  Honorable  Mention.  His  picture  of  a  tired 
donkey  makes  a  successful  sympathetic  appeal,  aside 
from  its  artistic  i)ortrayal. 

Data:  August  afternoon;  diffused  light;  3j^x4j<^ 
Reflex  camera;  C-inch  Struss  lens;  at  F/8;  1/20  sec¬ 
ond;  Wellington  Anti-Screen;  Metol;  enlarged  on 
Vitegas  9B. 

The  title  “Home”,  applied  to  Mrs.  Cassidy’s  win¬ 
some  group  of  pigeons,  page  94,  is  short  and  brief, 
yet  it  teems  with  significance.  The  picture  spells  what 
the  entire  world  is  lacking — peace,  unity,  content¬ 
ment!  The  artist  in  her  deep  understanding  of  human 
frailties  has  ijietured  a  beautiful  sermon.  I  do  not 
know  how  far  it  may  reach  and  how  many  beholders 
it  may  touch;  but  I  am  sure  that  it  will  not  pass  entirely 
unheeded.  As  a  picture,  sim])le  and  true,  and  bearing 
the  impress  of  a  consummate  artist,  it  challenges  adverse 
criticism.  To  beholfl  it  is  to  admire  it,  and  to  admire 
it  is  to  praise  it.  It  meets  all  the  recjuirements  of  a 
beautiful  and  satisfying  composition. 

Data:  August;  at  11  a.m.;  sun;  5x7  Graflex;  S}/i- 
inch  Dagor;  at  full  opening;  1  second;  print,  Eastman 
Vitava  Etching  Brown. 

When  an  innocent,  artless  kitten  makes  an  irresist¬ 
ible  appeal,  what  are  three  men  of  the  average  tem¬ 
perament  going  to  do?  Whatever  the  answer,  it  is 
enough  to  .say  that  they  “fell  for”  Mr.  Tromly’s  “Ben¬ 
nie”,  page  95;  yet  there  is  not  a  little  fault  to  be  found 
with  this  captivating  portrait — I  feel  a  bit  apologetic. 
One  might  wish  that  the  little  paws  were  not  quite  so 
white,  for  they  impair  the  balance  of  the  composition. 
A  little  more  space  at  the  left  of  the  model  and  con¬ 
siderable  lightening  of  the  deep,  horizontal  shadows 
would  be  appreciated  by  discriminating  beholders  of 
this  otherwise  engaging  picture. 

Data:  exposure  made  in  studio;  bright  light;  4x5 
Rev.  Back  Graflex;  9/^-inch  B.  &  L.  Te.ssar;  at  F/4.5; 
1/19  second;  Graflex  Roll-Film;  Eastman  Kodak  Tank 
Powders;  Special  Glossy  Velox;  Ne])era  Solution. 

Example  of  Interpretation 

“B.vby  C.”,  page  99;  by  J.  H.  Field,  professional; 
gained  a  prize  in  “Child-Studies”  competition,  March, 
1922;  exposed  in  studio;  8  x  10  portrait-camera;  8  x  10 
Voigtlander  Heliar  lens;  at  full  opening;  Eastman 
Portrait  Film;  ijyro-soda;  tank-develoijed;  Eastman 
Carbon  Black,  Grade  1). 

Beginners’  Competition 

'I'he  portrait,  awarded  the  first  prize,  page  99,  has  all 
the  appearance  of  professional  craftsmanship.  It  is 
distinctly  an  artistic  and  engaging  production.  The 
black  lace-shawl  is  a  happy  and  appropriate  accessory 
and  offsets  the  otherwi.se  somewhit  top-heavy  effect 
of  the  black  coiffure.  The  pose — more  suitable  to  a 
genre  than  a  portrait — is  very  pleasing  and  yields  a 
gracefully  curving  line. 

Data;  November;  12.30;  cloudy,  bright;  334  x  434 
Ernemann  camera;  5-inch  Series  A  R.R.  lens;  stop, 
F/18;  3  seconds;  Seed  plate;  pyro-soda;  contact-print 
on  Seltona  paper. 

Singular  coincidence:  The  original  print  was  made 
and  sent  to  Photo-Era  M.agazine  last  November, 
by  a  worker  in  Toronto,  Canada;  anti,  about  that  v^ery 
time,  Mr.  Lacey  of  the  Toronto  Camera  Club  was  a 
fellow-passenger  of  the  Editor  on  the  train  from  Qtiebec 
to  Montreal.  Up  to  that  time,  each  worker  was  a 
stranger  to  Photo-Era! 

Despite  a  number  of  distracting  highlights  in  “The 
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Lake-Road”,  page  100,  the  eye  is  led  gradually  and 
pleasingly  into  an  interesting  climax — a  lake  alive 
with  sail-boats.  The  di.stant  and  animated  background 
serves  to  relieve  a  large  area  of  white  sky.  The  gen¬ 
eral  arrangement  and  the  approach  to  the  point  of 
culminating  interest  are  eviilences  of  an  artistic  tem¬ 
perament  which  deserves  encouragement. 

Data:  October;  0  a.m.;  bright;  No.  3  Special  Kodak 
(3}4  X  I'M);  B.  &  L.  Anastigmat;  stop,  F/11; 

l-time.s  color-screen;  1  second;  Eastman  Spe<‘d  Film; 
pyro,  tank  dev.;  P.  M.  C.  No.  4. 

Our  Contributing  Critics 

In  sending  to  this  department  a  print  of  “The 
Birches”,  page  104,  the  author,  a  courageous  and  trust¬ 
ing  sold,  confe.s.ses  that  he  is  prej)ared  to  receive  a 
"calldown”,  but  will  be  able  to  bear  up  tinder  the 
shock.  Being  a  lawyer  of  ability  and  e.xperience,  this 
philosophical  cameri.st  suggests  that,  should  any  of 
"O.  ('.  C.”  be  so  remi,ss  in  his  bounden  duty  as  to  say  a 
word  in  prai.se  of  his  picture,  he  might  drop  dead  with 
heart-trouble.  "But”,  he  ventures  to  add,  “nothing 
that  can  be  said  again.st  it  will  penetrate  very  deeply. 
I’ve  been  more  or  less  in  public  life  for  years,  and  the 
well-known  elephant  hasn't  anything  on  me  w'hen  it 
comes  to  a  thick  hide!”  Poor  man!  He  does  not  a])- 
preciate  what  is  in  store  for  him.  Data:  September, 
lO.v.M.;  hazy;  5x7  R.  ().  C.  view-camera;  Cooke 
F/5.(>;  about  St^i-inch  focus;  stop,  F Ki;  3-time  color- 
screen;  1  second;  Hammer  plate;  pyro,  tank-dev.; 
print,  Azo  K'-L  Lack  of  space  at  the  right,  because 
an  ugly  fence-corner  obtruded  itself  and  had  to  be 
trimmed  away. 


Our  Contributing  Critics 

{Continued  from  Page  105) 

'I’liE  i>icture  in  December  issue  is  pleasing  in  many 
ways;  but  there  is  still  chance  for  improvement  from 
the  standjioint  of  composition,  I  would  suggest  more 
space  at  the  left  (front)  of  building,  less  at  the  right. 
Evidently,  the  photographer  placed  the  building  low- 
in  the  jiicture-space  in  order  to  get  in  all  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  tree.  He  could  have  done  this  by  getting  further 
away,  and  raising  the  building  ,a  little,  but  not  enough 
to  center  it.  Again — it  is  rather  a  cold,  formal  type 
of  architecture — why  not  make  it  a  little  more  inviting 
by  photographing  it  from  such  a  position  that  the  walls, 
or  drive — surely  there  must  be  one — leads  the  eye  into 
the  picture.^  'I'hi.s  would  probably  emphasise  the 
fact  the  buililing  is  on  a  hill.  Personally,  I  would 
like  it  better  had  it  had  a  shorter  exposure  at  a  larger 
aperture, 

CiLMAN  Lane, 

In  pointing  out  the  faults  in  "Lowry  Hall”,  our  con¬ 
tributing  critics  seem  to  have  overlooked  an  important 
technical  one,  ns,,  the  right  wing  of  the  building  is 
out  of  plumb!  Whatever  the  cause,  the  extreme  right 
end  of  the  structure  is  not  jiarallel  with  the  right  edge 
of  the  picture. — Editor. 

To  our  Contributing  Critics 

We  apiireciate  the  support  and  interest  of  our  con¬ 
tributing  critics.  The  fact  is  that  these  good  friends 
are  increasing  so  rapidly,  that  lack  of  space  comjiels 


us  to  request  that  all  criticisms  in  the  future  be  limited 
strictly  to  200  words.  We  wdsh  to  include  as  many 
criticisms  each  month  as  possible.  If  our  contributing 
critics  will  limit  themselves  to  the  prescribed  number 
of  words,  more  criticisms  can  be  published  and  a  larger 
number  of  our  friends  can  be  rejiresented. 


Writing  on  Dark  Mounts 

Among  the  many  courtesies  extended  to  the  Pub¬ 
lisher  by  contributors  of  mounted  prints — intended 
either  for  our  monthly  competitions  or  for  direct 
publication — is  the  use  of  white  writing-fluid  when  in¬ 
scribing  name  and  address  or  other  important  in¬ 
formation  on  the  dark-colored  mount,  front  or  back. 
This  act  of  thoughtfulness  in  facilitating  the  reading 
of  such  intelligence  is  deeply  appreciated. 

Of  course,  once  in  a  while,  the  Publisher  will  receive 
a  iirint  attached  to  a  black  or  dark-green  mount  on 
the  back  of  which  is  writing  in  black  or  blue  ink  im¬ 
possible  to  read!  He  has  received  a  number  of  such 
prints  unaccompanied  by  letter  and  which  he  cannot 
identify.  Perhaps  the  senders  wonder  what  has  be¬ 
come  of  them  or  why  the  Publisher  does  not  acknowledge 
their  receipt. 

The  answer  is  plain,  also  the  remedy.  On  all  dark- 
colored  mounts,  use  Snow'  White  Fluid  advertised  in 
Piioto-Eua  ^Magazine.  It  is  the  ideal  medium. 


A  “New”  Swindle 

CORRESPONDENT  Warns  US  again.st  a  “new’”  form 
of  swindling.  We  have  not  ourselves  heard  of  the 
trick  .so  described,  but  we  put  the  word  “new’”  in  in¬ 
verted  commas  for  the  rea.son  that  it  would  seem  almo.st 
imjiossible  for  perverted  ingenuity,  at  this  date,  to 
.spring  fresh  surpri.ses  upon  either  the  business  commu¬ 
nity  or  the  public.  man  .sent  a  photographer  in  a 
large  way  of  business  a  registered  letter  dealing  with 
.some  trifling  matter,  in  the  fairly  safe  assurance  that 
the  opening  clerk  would  throw  the  communication  into 
the  waste-paper  ba.sket  and  forget  all  about  it.  This, 
in  fact,  is  what  happened,  .\fter  about  two  months 
the  firm  received  a  complaint  from  the  sender  that  on 
such  and  such  a  date  he  .sent  them  an  order  for  some 
more  photographs  taken  at  a  recent  sitting  and  money 
in  payment,  but  is  surjirised  that  neither  photographs 
nor  acknowledgment  have  reached  him.  The  photo¬ 
graphs,  he  states,  are  no  longer  required,  but  he  would 
thank  them  to  return  his  cash.  No  such  order  or  remit¬ 
tance  appears  to  have  come  to  hand,  nobody  knows 
anything  of  the  matter,  but  on  further  correspondence 
the  official  receijit  is  appealed  to,  and  is  forthcoming. 
It  looks  as  if  somebody  has  been  dishonest,  but  not  the 
sender  of  the  letter — to  whom,  in  one  case,  the  money 
he  did  not  .send  was,  finally,  returned,  w’ith  apologies 
for  the  mistake.  The  swindle  came  to  light  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  correspondence  entered  into  with  the  Post  Office 
authorities  by  firms  who  had  similarly  been  made  the 
subject  of  the  “try  on.”  It  would  .seem  to  be  worth 
making  a  note  to  keep  a  record  of  all  registered  letters 
received,  the  date,  name  of  correspondent,  and  the 
contents. — P.  P.  A.  Record. 

Discriminating  Burglars 

Burgl.ars  entered  the  residence  of  Lady  Beatrice 
Phelps-Hopewell  and  stole  everything  of  value  in¬ 
cluding  pictures,  but  did  not  take  her  photograph. 

Exchange. 
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ON  THE  GROUNDGLASS 

i 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

1 

The  Editor’s  Trip  to  Canada 

It  is  strange  how  people  get  wind  of  things.  Here 
the  Managing  Editor  no  .sooner  makes  a  quiet  and  in¬ 
nocent  trip  with  his  wife  into  Canada,  which  he  has 
omitted  from  his  many  extensive  tours  to  foreign 
countries,  than  his  friends  hear  of  it  even  before  his 
arrival  home  and  want  to  know  “all  about  it”!  Well; 
there  is  nothing  but  that  nearly  everybody  knows 
about.  The  Province  of  Quebec  has  been  visited  by 
thousands  of  American  tourists,  for  its  several  interest¬ 
ing  cities,  Quebec  and  Montreal  in  particular,  and  its 
magnificent  scenery,  including  Murray  Bay,  the 
Laurentian  Mountains  and  the  Saguenay  Biver,  within 
easy  reach  from  New  England  and  New  York,  are 
well  worth  a  summer  visit.  During  the  height  of  the 
winter-season,  the  winter-sports  attract  many  visitors 
from  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

In  response  to  several  urgent  requests  for  an  account 
of  his  experiences,  the  Editor  will  jot  down  just  a  few 
salient  points  of  his  rather  brief  visit. 

In  the  historic  city  of  Quebec,  founded  by  Champlain 
in  1608,  lie  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  striking  situ¬ 
ation  of,  and  views  from,  the  famous  Chateau  Fron- 
tenac;  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  where  Wolfe  defeated 
Montcalm,  both  generals  being  mortally  wounded; 
the  spot  where  the  American  General  Montgomery 
fell,  after  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  capture  the  city, 
in  1775,  Benedict  Arnold  being  slightly  wounded,  only 
to  meet  a  deplorable  fate  some  years  later. 

Both  French  and  English  are  spoken  in  Quebec,  but 
mostly  the  former.  Not  recognising  a  striking  monu¬ 
ment  near  the  Citadel,  the  Editor  asked  a  well-dressed 
young  woman,  “Would  you  kindly  tell  me  the  name  of 
that  monument  yonder.?”  “Je  ne  park  pas  anglais.” 
Astonished,  he  asked  the  next  lady  who  came  along, 
"‘Pardon,  madame,  comment  s' appelle  ce  monument 
Idbas?” — from  the  E.  “Sorry ;  but  I  don’t  speak  French. 
I  am  English,” — from  the  lady. 

In  the  office  of  the  hotel  where  he  stopped,  the  E. 
noticed — as  he  did  all  over  the  city,  everywhere — an¬ 
nouncements  in  both  English  and  French,  and  over  the 
letter-rack,  “Ask  for  your  mail”,  and,  “Demandez  voire 
malle” . 

It  was  a  relief  to  be  able  to  pass  by  a  salesman,  clerk, 
vendor  or  taxi-driver  without  being  hailed  with  “Yes, 
Sir!”  or  even  “Old,  monsieur!”  as  is  the  new  custom 
in  Boston  and  elsewhere. 

During  the  few  days’  visit  to  Quebec,  the  E.  was  a 
guest  at  the  dinner  given  by  the  Canadian  Club,  at 
Chateau  Frontenac,  in  honor  of  Rear-Admiral  Sims  of 
the  U.S.  Navy.  The  recently  retired  American  officer 
was  welcomed  very  heartily  and  delivered  an  address 
which  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm. 

The  electric-car  service  is  exceptionally  good  in 
Quebec  and  Montreal.  The  conductors  are  uniformly 
attentive  and  polite,  and  call  out,  in  advance  and 
quite  audibly,  the  name  of  the  next  station.  The  pas¬ 
sengers  are  treated  like  respectable  human  beings,  and 
not  like  cattle  as  in  certain  American  cities. 

As  for  the  situation  of  the  Chateau  Frontenac,  and 
the  view  therefrom,  the  E.,  like  all  who  have  visited  it, 
has  only  words  of  enthusiastic  praise.  In  this  respect, 
Quebec  has  no  rival.  They  are  putting  a  huge  super¬ 


structure  on  the  Chateau  to  contain  several  hundred 
additional  rooms.  This  greatly  increased  elevation 
will  enable  the  guests  to  obtain  more  extensive  views 
into  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  add  to  the 
hotel’s  already  unique  distinction. 

Absence  of  soot  and  black  smoke  in  streets  of  Quebec 
makes  it  pleasant  to  be  able  to  walk  the  streets,  in 
any  part  of  the  city,  and  return  to  hotel  without  any 
trace  of  aerial  dirt. 

Looking  out  from  our  room  at  hotel  (Ste.  Ur.sule) 
the  E.  noticed  only  white  smoke  issuing  from  all 
chimneys.  Locomotives,  also,  burned  hard  coal. 
Whether  anthracite  was  plentiful,  or  whether  the  people 
cared  little  for  economy,  he  did  not  ascertain. 

In  the  business-section  of  the  city,  the  E.  noticed  a 
large,  prominent  sign  of  a  product  with  a  queer-looking 
trade-name.  The  last  line  read,  “Priser  et  chiquer 
facilement.”  His  meager  French  failed  to  comprehend 
this  phrase.  He  asked  at  the  hotel — proprietor,  clerks, 
telephone-operator.  Nobody  could  explain.  Finally, 
a  taxi-driver  said  that  it  was  an  advertisement  of  a 
certain  brand  of  snuff  and  the  wording  meant  “To  snuff 
and  chew  easily.” 

Although  the  Editor  had  taken  his  5x7  Folding 
Cartridge  Kodak  along,  he  encountered  poor  weather, 
hence  difl  not  use  it.  On  the  journey  from  Quebec  to 
Montreal  and  at  the  request  of  a  fellow-passenger, 
the  E.  took  the  camera  down  from  the  rack  and  ex¬ 
plained  to  him  its  operation  in  every  detail,  a  gentle¬ 
man  opposite  being  also  deeply  interested.  Before  the 
E.  returned  the  camera  to  its  case,  his  vis-a-vis 
approached  and  politely  engaged  him  in  conversation. 
He  and  the  E.  discussed  pictorial  photography  and  kin¬ 
dred  subjects  for  over  an  hour.  It  fleveloped  that  he 
was  Mr.  Lacey,  a  member  of  the  Toronto  Camera  Club, 
read  most  of  the  photo-journals,  particulars^  the  B.  J. 
of  P.  and  P.  E.  M.  “Some  day,”  he  said,  “I  hope  to 
meet  tlie  P.  E.  Editor  in  person  and  tell  him  all  the 
nice  things  I  can  think  of.”  The  E.  promptly  rose  and, 
bowing  low,  replied:  “That  miscreant  stands  before 
you.”  Greatly  astonished  and  seemingly  pleased,  the 
gentleman  from  Toronto  delighted  the  E.  by  continu¬ 
ing  the  conversation,  bringing  up  new  topics  of  mutual 
interest.  It  was  a  happy  coincidence — this  accidental 
meeting! 

At  Place  Viger  Hotel,  Montreal.  Editor  to  wife, 
“Let's  be  real  devilish  and  order  a  small  bottle  of  wine.” 
To  waiter,  “What  have  you  to  drink.?”  W.,  “Coffee, 
tea.”  E.,  “No,  no!  Have  you  anything  else.?”  W., 
“Yes;  cocoa,  milk.”  E.,  “I  say;  let’s  have  list  of  drinks.” 
W.,  “Oh,  you  mean  the  wine-list!  I’ll  get  it  for  you.” 

Standing  admiringly  before  a  beautiful  building, 
on  Ontario  Avenue,  Montreal,  the  E.  asked  a  passing 
well-dressed  gentlemen  what  it  w'as.  The  reply  came, 
in  exquisite  English,  “That,  Sir,  is  our  new-  Art  Gallery. 
It  is  constructed,  as  you  see,  of  'Vermont  marble,  in 

the  classic  style.  It  is  a  free  treatment . ”  At  that 

moment,  an  indigent,  sick-!ooking  individual  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  passing,  evidently  impressed  with  the 
words,  “free  treatment”,  hastened  up  the  steps  towards 
the  entrance,  muttering  audibly,”  I  guess  I’ll  go  in 
and  have  my  throat  fixed  up!” 

Reader:  - .?”  Editor:  “No;  not  a  thing!” 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 

1  ^ 

and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 

We  Thank  You! 

Sometimes  we  wi.sli  that  we  eovihl  find  a  l)etter  way 
to  express  our  appreciation  of  a  friendly-  word  or  deecl; 
hut  there  is  nothing  that  exactly  erpials  the  good  ohl- 
fashioned  "thank  you".  Hence,  we  hope  that  the 
many  friends  who  sent  us  (ihristTuas  and  Xew'  Year's 
wishes  will  acce])t  onr  “thank  you”  in  its  full  mean¬ 
ing.  It  seems  as  if  readers,  suhscrihers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  in  all  jjarts  of  the  world  grasjjcd  the  opportunity 
to  send  ex|)re.ssions  of  good  will  and  friendship.  What 
touched  us  deei)ly  was  the  large  numher  of  tastefully 
mounted  enlargements,  calendars,  decorated  desk- 
hlotters  and  other  remeinhrances  which  were  imnle  hy 
the  givers  themselves.  We  felt  the  j)er.sonal  touch 
and  kindly  thought  of  these  good  friends.  In  fact,  it 
seemetl  as  if  we  were  memhers  of  one  large  famil^N — 
anil  so  we  are,  ])hotographically.  Another  source  of 
dee])  satisfaction  was  the  numher  of  letters  that  com¬ 
mended  the  Editors  for  the  long-estahlished  j)olicy  of 
jnihlishing  ii  |)hotograi)hic  magazine  that  comi)ares 
editorially  and  tyi)Ograj)hically  with  the  leading  high- 
class  ])eriodicals  of  the  day.  .\s  one  rea<ler  exi)ressed 
it.  “1*hot()-Ei!.\  Magazine  is  a  delight  to  the  man 
who  aiijireciates  careful  editing,  reliable  information 
and  good  iirinting”.  -Ml  these  exi)re,ssions  of  good 
will,  apiiroval  and  encouragement  .serve  only  to  make 
us  strive  harder  to  make  Photg-Era  Magazine  fill  a 
jilace  all  its  own  in  the  photographic  worhl  of  to-day. 

Wilcrei)  a.  Fhen(  II. 

.V.  H.  Beardsley. 

Buffalo  Camera  (dub 

The  Fourth  Annual  Salon  of  Pictorial  Photogra|)hy, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Buffalo  Camera  t'luh,  will 
he  held  March  1  to  til,  1!)‘2:?,  at  the  .Mhright  Art 
(lallery,  Buffalo,  Xew  York.  .Vddilional  wall-sjiace  has 
heen  secured  and  it  is  anticijiated  that  an  unnsually 
arge  numher  of  jirints  will  he  .sent.  'Phere  is  no 
restriction  as  to  the  size  of  jirints.  Closing-date  for 
receiving  exhihits  will  he  ahout  Fehruary  1.  Entry- 
hlanks  and  further  information  may  he  obtained  by 
writing  to  C.  R.  Phijijis,  Secretary.  142  Dorchester 
Road.  Buffalo.  The  .\nnual  (  amera  Club  Exhibit  will 
take  jilace  on  the  first  of  .Viiril.  and  entries  for  this 
exhibition  w  ill  clo.se  promptly  March  1.  1!)2:?.  Informa¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  this  exhibition  may  be  obtained 
from  the  secretary. 

'Fhe  Value  of  Artificial  Lighting 

Pr  is  well  known  that  the  modern  well-eipiijijied 
l)hotograi)hic  studio  dejiends  very  little  on  daylight. 
The  number  of  excellent  artificial  jihotograiihic  lanijis 
that  are  now  obtainable  make  the  photographer 
virtually  independent  of  weather-conditions.  Recently 
we  received  a  very  attractive  reiirint  of  an  article 
entitled  “Artificial  Light  rx.  Xatural  Light  in  the 
Studio"  by  E.  Leavenworth  Elliott.  .Mso.  Bulletin  Xo. 
!)S-A  issued  by  the  Cooper-f lew itt  Electric  Comjiany, 


Hoboken,  New  Jersey.  The  article  by  Mr.  Elliott  is 
rejirinted  in  very  attractive  form  and  includes  several 
excellent  portraits  which  illustrate  tlie  effectiveness  of 
artificial  illumination.  The  bulletin  gives  practical 
information  with  regard  to  various  types  of  Cooper- 
Hewitt  lamps  and  jirojier  installation.  Inasmuch  as 
these  lainjis  are  made  in  all  shapes  and  sizes,  to  meet 
amateur  and  iirofe-ssional  requirements,  we  are  confi¬ 
dent  that  our  readers  will  be  very  glad  to  obtain  the 
reprint  and  likewi.se  the  interesting  bulletin.  Both  may 
be  obtained  by  addressing  the  company. 

Milton  Camera  Club 

J’liRouGii  the  courte.sy  of  one  of  our  friends,  we  have 
received  a  cojiy  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the 
Milton  Camera  Club,  Milton,  Ma.s.sachusetts.  After 
giving  it  a  careful  reading,  we  find  that  so  far  as  the 
constitution  and  the  by-laws  are  concerned,  the  Milton 
Camera  <  lub  is  on  a  firm  foundation  which  promfses 
success.  In  connection  with  this  club,  we  believe  that 
the  following  information  with  regard  to  it  might  be 
of  interest  and  value.  'Phe  eight-page  booklet  that  con¬ 
tains  the  constitution  and  by-law's  was  jirinted  by 
l)upils  of  the  Milton  High  School  and  the  rules  them- 
.selves  were  drawn  iij)  by  the  officers  of  the  senior  club. 
The  Milton  Camera  Club  is  juirposely  limited  to  a 
small  number  who  are  actively  interested  in  photog- 
raidiy;  and.  at  jire.sent,  includes  about  twenty-five  in 
all.  Six  of  the.se  are  teachers  and  the  rest  are  pnjiils. 
However,  in  the  Junior  High  School,  where  the  club 
meets  during  school-hours  for  lectures,  demonstrations, 
and  discussions,  the  enrollment  is  betw'cen  forty  and 
fift\’  this  year.  The  club  is  fortunate  in  having  a  well- 
equi|)])ed  science-laboratory  and  darkroom  which  is 
made  available  to  the  members.  Instruction  is  given 
in  develoi)iug,  printing  and  enlarging  and  the  school- 
authorities  have  been  very  kind  to  jirovide  an  enlarging- 
outfit  which  is  in  almost  daily  use.  It  is  an  object  of 
the  club  to  alternate  outdoor  and  indoor  meetings, 
with  a  result  that  the  members  have  a  .splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  real  jirogress  and  theory.  At  the  indoor 
meetings,  .so  far  during  the  year,  there  has  been  one 
illustrated  lecture  by  an  outsi<ler.  On  another  occasion 
the  club  had  what  it  called  a  “(^ue.stion-Box“  afternoon, 
when  two  members  of  the  Boston  Young  Men’s  C’hris- 
tian  Cnion  Camera  Chib  answered  many  que.stions  with 
regard  to  photograjihy  and  various  jiroces.ses.  iMiss 
Ruth  Kingman,  supervisor  of  drawing,  is  responsible 
for  the  founding  of  the  Milton  Camera  Chib.  This 
organization  is  now  in  its  third  year  and  it  is  growing 
and  its  influence  is  spreading  in  many  directions. 
.Vccording  to  Mi.ss  Kingman,  the  finest  outcome  of  this 
effort  is  that  it  gives  her  a  fellowship  with  the  boys  and 
girls  which  is  not  always  obtainable  through  class-room 
work:  and.  at  the  .same  time,  it  provides  the  young 
people  with  a  new  enthusiasm  and  a  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  iinlividual  and  group-responsibility. 
Any  .school  that  is  looking  for  the.se  results  will  find 
that  a  well-organized  camera  club,  under  proper  super¬ 
vision,  will  bring  about  the  desired  result.  It  is  a 
coincidence  that  we  .should  have  received  the  report 
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of  the  work  being  carried  on  in  the  Chatfey  Union  High 
School,  Ontario-Upland,  California,  of  which  mention 
is  made  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  We  are  particularly 
glad  to  note  the  co-operation  that  has  been  extended 
to  the  Milton  Camera  Club  by  members  of  the  Boston 
Union  Camera  Club.  It  is  this  sort  of  co-operation  that 
not  only  helps  photography  but  makes  goofl  fellowship 
and  better  men  and  women. 


Australian  Salon  of  Photography 

Exponents  of  Pictorial  Photography  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  those  over¬ 
seas,  will  be  interested  to  know  that  an  Australian 
Salon  of  Photography  has  been  established.  It  is 
hoped  to  hold  the  first  exhibition  in  Sydney  early  in 
1924,  probably  at  Easter,  which  is  the  busiest  time  of 
the  year;  but  ample  notice  will  be  given  of  the  date 
when  fixed. 

Many  leading  Interstate  Pictorialists  have  promised 
their  support  and  it  is  also  proposed  to  invite  American, 
Canadian,  British  and  Continental  workers  to  exhibit. 
The  following  are  the  members  of  the  Salon: — 

Messrs.  J.  G.  McColl,  Harold  Cazneaux,  J.  E.  Paton, 
C.  W.  Bostock,  C.  E.  W'akeford,  W.  S.  White,  Monte 
Luke,  S.  W.  Eutrope,  and  D.  J.  Web.ster. 

Further  particulars  and  information  regarding  the 
First  Australian  Salon  will  be  published  in  Photo- 
Era  Magazine  from  time  to  time.  The  .secretary  is 
J.  G.  McColl,  F.C.P..\.,  379  Kent  Street,  Syilney, 
N.S.W.,  Australia. 


Chaffey  Camera  Club 

Recently  we  received  a  very  interesting  letter 
accompanied  by  a  very  neat  four-page  program  issued 
by  the  Chaffey  LInion  High  School,  Ontario-Upland, 
California.  It  appears  from  the  program  that  jihotog- 
raphy  has  aroused  great  interest  among  the  stiulents 
of  this  high  school,  and  we  note  that  different  members 
of  the  club  are  scheduled  to  take  active  part  in  the 
meetings  and  to  bring  in  papers  on  all  manner  of  photo¬ 
graphic  subjects.  Also,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  girls 
are  well  represented  in  the  program,  and  that  they 
appear  to  be  as  interested  in  the  subject  as  the  boys. 
We  believe  that  this  idea  should  be  extended  to  include 
more  high  schools  throughout  the  country;  and  we  are 
confident  that  the  boys  and  girls  would  be  very  glad  to 
take  active  part  in  the  program.  We  commend  the 
officers  of  the  Chaffey  Camera  Club  for  the  thorough 
and  businesslike  manner  in  which  they  have  arranged 
the  program  and  the  excellent  selection  of  subjects  for 
discu.ssion  and  demonstration. 


Theft  of  Valuable  Camera 

One  of  our  subscribers,  Mr.  Harley  W.  Freflerick, 
718}/^  J  Street,  Sacramento,  California,  informs  us 
that  a  very  valuable  photographic  outfit  has  been 
stolen  from  him  and  any  information  concerning  it 
that  he  might  receive  through  readers  of  Photo-Er.a 
Magazine  would  be  deeply  appreciated.  The  outfit 
consisted  of  an  Eastman  View  No.  2,  7x11  camera, 
with  an  8  x  10  back.  To  it  was  fitted  a  12-inch 
Goerz  Dagor  F/6.8  Series  111,  No.  6  lens,  bearing  the 
number  224,243.  This  lens  was  mounted  in  a  B.  &  L. 
Xcell  Sector  shutter  No.  11,1.57,  attached  to  the  camera 
by  an  iris  lens-flange.  We  hope  that  our  readers  will 
co-operate  with  us  in  the  matter  of  helping  Mr.  Fred¬ 
erick  to  regain  this  outfit. 


Henry  Eichheim  in  China 

Henry  Eichheim,  member  of  the  Union  Camera 
Club  of  Boston,  is  a  man  of  many  accomplishments. 
He  is  a  distinguished  musician  and  comjio.ser,  a  photo- 
pictorialist  of  rare  ability,  a  capable  lingui.st,  a  gifted 
raconteur  and  a  man  heartily  welcome  wherever  he 
goes.  Philip  Hale,  his  friend  and  fellow-member  of 
the  St.  Botolph  Club,  Boston,  U.S.A.,  pays  him  the 
following  well-deserved  tribute  in  the  Boston  Herald: 

“We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Pekin  Leader  which 
contains  a  eulogistic  review  of  a  concert  given  in  Pekin 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Eichheim  of  Boston.  To  the 
regret  of  the  many,  Mr.  Eichheim  is  so  interested  in 
the  music  of  China  and  Japan  that  he  no  longer  calls 
Boston  home.  It  will  be  remembered  that  his  orche.stral 
suite  ba.sed  on  oriental  themes  matle  a  most  pleasing 
impression  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  last  March. 

“A  musician  of  indisputable  talent,  an  amateur- 
photographer  who.se  arti.stic  work  may  well  excite  the 
envy  of  accompli.shed  professionals,  a  man  of  winning 
personality  and  delightful  conversation,  Mr.  Eichheim 
is  .sorely  mis.sed  here.” 


Austrians  Protest  to  German  Photo- 
Manufacturers 

The  Austrian  photo-dealers  have  addre.s.sed  a  cir¬ 
cular  letter  to  a  number  of  German  manufacturers, 
in  which  they  claim  active  grievances  against  the 
latter.  The  Austrians  feel  especially  aggrieved  be¬ 
cause  they  are  always  charged  with  every  rise  in  ex¬ 
change,  .so  that  with  the  low  value  of  their  own  cur¬ 
rency,  foreign  business  is  extremely  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  obtain.  The  Austrians  emphasi.se  particu¬ 
larly  that  they  cannot  do  without  this  foreign  business, 
in  .so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Balkan  countries  and  Italy. 

Photog raph isch e  Run dsch a n . 


The  Double-Column  Page  Makes  a  Difference! 

Publisher  of  Photo-Er.a  Magazine: 

A  few  days  ago  while  looking  over  the  photographic 
magazines  for  December — I  buy  the  three  leading  ones 
each  month — the  idea  occurred  to  me  to  find  out  which 
of  the  three  really  gave  me  the  greatest  amount  of 
reading-matter  for  the  price.  Naturally,  it  meant  a  bit 
of  work  to  really  find  out;  but  after  counting  several 
hundred  words  on  each  magazine-page,  and  then  find¬ 
ing  out  how  many  words  to  a  line,  I  began  to  compare 
the  three  magazines.  One  of  the  magazines  counted 
up  to  approximately  24,384  words  in  its  text-pages, 
iknother  one,  which  looked  much  larger,  approximated 
41,566  words,  and  Photo-Era  Magazine — which  u.ses 
a  smaller  size  of  type — in  spite  of  its  seeming  lack  of 
pages,  yielded  an  approximate  total  of  40,284  words, 
or  only  about  1,300  words  less  than  the  photographic 
magazine  with  the  greatest  number  of  pages! 

I  did  not  realize  until  after  making  this  count,  that 
Photo-Era  Magazine  was  giving  us  so  much  reading- 
matter;  for  your  publication  always  impressed  me  as 
being  the  smallest  of  the  three  photographic  magazines 
I  read  regularly. 

In  the  future,  when  any  of  my  friends  at  the  camera- 
club  comment  on  the  relative  size  of  the  different  photo¬ 
graphic  magazines,  I  shall  know  just  what  to  say  to 
them.  Incidentally,  I  congratulate  you  for  crowding 
so  much  reading-matter  into  the  space. 

Cordially  yours, 

A.  L.  Overton. 
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The  Union  Camera  Club  of  Boston 

True  to  its  exemplary  aims  in  the  field  of  photog¬ 
raphy,  the  Union  Camera  Chih  of  Boston  is  eondiiet- 
ing  a  school  of  practical  instrnction  for  heginners  in 
amatenr-i)hotography,  every  Wednesday  evening,  be¬ 
ginning  January  17  and  ending  March  Jl,  Any 

young  man  in  good  standing  is  eligible.  This  course 
of  ten  lectures  wilt  include  virtually  every  important 
subject  of  interest  to  the  amateur  worker,  and  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  Frank  U.  Fraj^rie,  editor  oi  Ameri¬ 
can  Photaijraphy.  with  Edwin  O.  Howard,  sub-master 
in  the  Longfellow  School,  as  iirstructor.  Mr.  Howard 
has  had  twenty-six  years’  experience  in  photography 
aiul  is  eminently  qualified  to  till  the  position  assigned 
to  him. 

The  fee  for  students  in  this  cour.se  is  $(i.0(),  which  in¬ 
cludes  membershii)  in  the  camera  club,  and  it  is  re- 
(piired  that  they  become  also  members  of  the  Boston 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Union  ($1.00  a  year  extra), 
18  Boylston  Street,  where,  and  under  who.se  ausjjices, 
this  school  of  idiotography  is  being  conducted.  Late¬ 
comers  are  welcome,  and  it  will  not  be  difhenit  for  them 
to  catch  up  with  the  others. 

The  subjects  of  the  lectures  and  demonstrations  are 
briefly  outlined  as  follows: 

Jan.  17,  "Types  of  Cameras’’;  Jan.  :il,  "Lenses”; 
Jan.  .‘it,  "Flates  and  Films”;  Feb.  7,  "Making  the 
Negative  Exposure  ”;  Feb.  11.  1  femon.stration  of  l)e- 
veh»j)ment’’;  Feb.  '•21.  "l’hott)grai)hic  Papers’’;  Feb.  J8, 
“Demon.strations  of  Printing";  March  7,  "Enlarging”; 
March  11,  "Pictorial  Comi)o.sition  ”;  March  21,  "I’or- 
traitnre — Individuals  and  Croups’’, 

Appreciating  the  popularity  of  Radio,  and  also 
the  money  wasted  by  many  in  trying  to  master  the 
principles  of  the  i)astime  and  in  buying  suitable  ,sets, 
the  Committee  of  Education  of  the  Boston  \onng 
Men’s  Christian  Union  is  conducting  a  class  of  [)rac- 
tical  instruction  in  Radio  each  Wednesday  evening 
during  the  months  of  January,  February  and  March, 
'Plus  course  of  twelve  lectures  and  demonstrations, 
thorough  and  comi)lete,  will  be  given  by  W.  11.  (’amp- 
bell,  tlie  president  of  an  active  Radio  club  and 
since  IttOl  an  experienced  technician  in  radio  .science. 
Beginning  with  the  most  elementary  crystal  .set,  Mr. 
Campbell  will  build  and  operate  in  succession,  before 
the  class,  more  and  more  efficient  sets,  passing  gradu¬ 
ally  to  the  vacuum  .sets  and  on  to  the  fields  of  am|)lifica- 
tions  and  long-distance  work  by  the  latest  methods. 
Fee,  including  membership  in  the  Union,  $8.00. 

Application  should  be  made  by  Jan.  1,  although 
late-comers  will  be  eligible.  For  information,  api)ly  to 
Mr.  John  A.  Plimpton,  superintendent  of  classes,  48 
Boylston  Street. 

Cincinnati  Camera  Club  Annual  Exhibition 

'riiKOUGii  the  energetic  and  intelligent  efforts  of 
President  Partington,  the  rejuvenated  Cincinnati 
(.'amera  Club  was  able  to  hold  its  first  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  pictorial  work  by  members,  January  2  to 
January  13.  This  very  credit.dde  <lisplay  was  held 
in  the  spacious  and  well-lighted  Clo.s.son  Calleries  of 
the  leading  art-store  of  the  city.  Having  been  well 
advertised,  the  exhibition  i)roved  to  be  one  of  the 
artistic  events  of  the  sea.son  and  greatly  enhanced  the 
growing  prestige  of  the  club. 

The  exhibitors  were  Jo.sej)!!  Brehms  (3),  the  Misses 
Britt  (o),  Samuel  Ettlinger  (2),  Alice  F.  Foster  (4),  G, 
A.  Ginter  (7),  Harry  W’.  Greene  (j),  Francis  P.  John¬ 
son  (2),  Robert  L.  Marshall  (1),  Dan  C.  Morgen- 
thaler  (G),  Andries  Niehlen  (G),  Robert  P.  Nute  (13), 


Charles  LI.  Partington  (IG),  Frank  H.  Strietmann 
(1),  Herman  \  iehman  (2),  and  Chas.  A.  W’eddigen  (8), 

Bromide  prints  predominated,  followed  by  bromoils 
and  bromoil  transfers.  Copies  of  the  catalog,  which 
contained  the  i)riee  placed  agaimst  each  print,  had  been 
widely  distributed  before  the  opening-date  and  helped 
greatly  to  create  interest  in  the  show. 

The  Value  of  the  Autochrome 

Tjiere  is  always  some  encouragement  in  the  fact 
that  what  we  hope  to  do  has  been  done  before  by  others, 
lo  be  sure,  for  us,  the  task  may  be  all  or  more  than  w'e 
have  the  ability  to  complete;  but,  then,  if  some  one 
lias  led  the  way,  our  labor  appears  to  be  the  easier. 
So  it  is  with  the  Lumiere  Autochrome  Process  and  its 
relation  to  color-photogra|)hy.  Perhaps,  .some  day, 
this  wonderfully  successful  [irocess  will  be  superseded 
by  one  tar  sniierior;  but  who  would  deny  that  the 
Antochrome  process  may  have  ])aved  the  way.^  Of 
course,  there  are  other  color-processes  that  have  much 
merit  and  contribute  their  share  to  this  branch  of 
photography;  but  the  Autochrome  appears  to  be  the 
most  popular  and  the  sinijilest  proce.ss  for  the  average 
eamerist  to  manipulate.  The  R.  J.  Fitzsimons  Cor¬ 
poration,  7,5  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  snjiplyof  Lumiere  Autochrome  jilates 
in  the  United  States.  Moreover,  from  this  firm  may 
be  obtained  Jules  Richard  Stereoscopes,  Ilford  Plates, 
Griffin  Tanks  and  other  foreign  photogra])hic  special¬ 
ties.  1  te.scriptive  matter  may  be  obtained  promptly 
at  request. 

The  Camera  Club,  New  York  City 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  The  Camera  Club,  New 
L  ork,  held  January  4,  1923,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  or  re-electe<l:  J.  H.  McKinley,  president; 
11.  T.  Leonard,  vice-|)resident ;  C.  N.  Ca]ien,  secretary; 
\V.  E.  IVihnerding,  treasurer,  and  J.  H.  McKinley, 
Harry  P.  David,  Dr.  Henry  Krender,  Floyd  Vail, 
F.R.P.S.,  trustees,  three-year  terms.  Under  this 
leailership  and  direction  the  club  anticipates  a  year 
of  splendid  success. 

Exhibition  of  Vienna  Camera  Club 

Ax  exhibition  of  unusual  interest  to  pictorial  pho- 
tograjjliers  will  be  held  at  the  Camera  Club,  121  West 
G8th  Street,  New  York  City,  beginning  February  1, 
1923.  The  collection  embraces  the  one  shown  by  the 
\'ienna  Camera  Club  at  the  Austrian  Museum.  Dif¬ 
ferent  processes  will  be  repre.sented  and  the  artistic 
features  are  of  a  very  high  standard.  Admission 
is  free. 

Kohakai  Salon  of  Photography,  1923 

The  second  annual  Kohakai  .Salon  of  Photography, 
international  in  character,  will  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Osaka  Asahi  Shimbun,  one  of  .Japan’s 
greatest  newsi)apers.  The  exhibition  will  be  open 
daily  from  9.90  .\.m.  to  5.00  p.m.  and  will  be  held 
in  Kobe,  April  1.5  to  2.5;  in  Osaka,  May  1  to  19;  and 
in  Tokio.  May  20  to  30,  1923.  Last  day  for  receiv¬ 
ing  prints  will  be  April  10,  1923.  The  usual  rules  and 
conditions  prevail.  Entry-forms  and  further  par¬ 
ticulars  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  Y.  M.  Kuma- 
zawa,  secretary  salon  committee.  The  Kobe  Kohakai 
Photographic  Society,  No.  2C5,  .Sannomyacho,  Nichome, 
Kobe,  .Japan. 
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A  Letter  from  Charles  A.  Hughes — Cartoonist 

Dear  Mr.  French; 

Your  pleasing  letter  of  November  28,  received. 
Thank  you  for  the  suggestion  contained  therein.  Yes, 
1  am,  and  in  fact,  have  been  for  the  past  ten  years, 
a  steady  reader  of  Photo-Era  Magazine  with  its 
helpful  and  inspiring  articles  and  illustrations.  The 
popularity  of  “Hughes  Zoo”,  I  am  sure,  can,  in  a  large 
measure,  be  attributed  to  your  kindness  in  publishing 
from  time  to  time  in  Photo-Era  Magazine  a  cartoon 
by  myself. 

Recently,  through  your  kind  offer,  I  have  had  the 


refer  to  the  Wollensak  Vitax  Extension  lens.  This 
is  a  front  combination  for  use  interchangeably  with  the 
front  combination  on  the  regular  sixteen-inch  lens. 
With  the  addition  of  the  new  lens,  the  resulting  focus 
is  twenty  inches  and  this  gives  a  more  desirable  per¬ 
spective  when  making  large  photographs  of  heads. 
A  longer  focal  length  is  of  great  help  many  times, 
especially  in  portraiture.  This  combination  virtually 
means  that  the  photographer  has  two  lenses  at  hand; 
and  when  the  extension  lens  is  in  use,  the  speed  of  the 
combination  is  F/5,  which  is  sufficiently  rapid  to  meet 
most  requirements.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
same  company  placed  the  Verito  Extension  lens  on  the 
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pleasure  to  execute  for  the  Pyro  Club  a  series  of  humor¬ 
ous  sketches,  depicting  the  adventures  of  various 
members  of  the  organization,  as  hilariously  set  forth 
in  an  amusing  article  in  your  November  (1922)  issue. 

Thanking  you  for  your  interest  in  my  cartooning 
work  and  wishing  you  and  your  excellent  magazine 
increasing  success  and  prosperity  in  the  coming  year, 
I  am  Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  A.  Hughes. 

P.  S.  I  am  enclosing  an  advance  sheet  of  strips 
which  the  United  Feature  Syndicate  is  about  to  bring 
out.  This  series  will  be  designed  principally  to  interest 
children;  but  if  the  grown-ups  also  are  interested,  so 
much  the  better,  say  we!  I  thank  you. 

An  Aid  to  the  Portrait-Photographer 

Among  the  many  new  devices  to  help  the  amateur 
and  the  professional  photographer,  we  are  glad  to 


marketfand  this'has'proved  to  be  very  effective.  Fur- 
therjinformation  with  regard  to  this  new  combination 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Wollensak  Optical 
Company,  Rochester,  New  York. 

Roslindale  Camera  Clan 

The  number  of  camera  clubs,  societies  and  clans  is 
increasing  steadily  and  it  gives  us  great  pleasure  to 
record  each  and  every  one.  The  Roslindale  Camera 
Clan  of  Roslindale,  Massachusetts,  has  just  issued  a 
little  program  for  1923,  which  includes  outings,  special 
meetings,  and  a  general  atmosphere  of  good  fellowship. 
Among  its  members  we  notice  Franklin  I.  Jordan, 
Alexander  Murray,  William  J.  Wilson  and  others  who 
have  made  or  are  making  their  name  in  photography. 
We  hope  that  other  communities,  in  and  near  large 
cities,  will  do  what  our  friends  in  Ro.slindale  have 
done — get  together  for  mutual  photographic  pleasure 
and  profit.  We  know  that  it  will  be  worth  while. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  apjtroved  books. 


I’noToGKAMS  OF  THE  Yeau,  li)"2"2:  The  Amuuil  Re¬ 
view  of  the  World's  Pictorial  Work.  Kdited  hy 
F.  J.  Mortimer,  F.If.P.S.;  ,‘54  ])ages  text;  !)()  half¬ 
tone  reproduetioiis.  Price,  pa|)er-eover,  ,'}i‘2.,50;  cloth, 
$.‘5. ,'50;  postage,  according  to  zone,  fioston:  American 
Photographic  Publishing  (.'ompany. 

We  welcome  the  arrival  of  Photoyrains  of  the  Year 
19.33.  which  brings  its  twenty-eighth  |)ictorial  mes.sage 
to  photographers  throughonl  the  world.  .Vlthongh  its 
format  is  similar  to  previous  editions,  the  text  and 
illustrations  reflect  the  latest  develoinnents  in  the 
thought  and  [jractice  of  pictorial  photograjjliy.  Of 
particular  interest  is  “The  Year’s  Work”  by  the  Editor, 
in  which  appears  the  following  significant  statement: 
"In  last  year’s  Pholoyrums  we  commented  on  the  fact 
that  the  desire  for  straight  photography  was  increasing. 
This  tendency  has  continued  to  develop;  and,  during 
the  pre.sent  year,  the  exhibitions  have  given  a  still 
greater  indication  that  more  .straight  i)hotography, 
or  what  to  the  eye  pur|)orts  to  be  straight  phott)gra])hy, 
has  been  made  u.se  of  for  [)ictorial  purpo.ses.”  The 
list  of  I5riti.sh  Photographic  Societies  sliows  an  increa.se 
in  number;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  United 
States  has  not  a  proportionate  number  of  active,  pro¬ 
gressive  camera  clubs.  "Pictorial  Photography  in 
19'-2‘'2’’  by  F.  Tilney  is  an  inten.sely  illuminating 
sturly  of  the  illustrations,  and  merits  careful  reading. 
Reviews  of  the  |)rogTe.s.s  of  pictorial  ])hotograi)hy  in 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  United  States,  South  Africa, 
Russia,  France.  Italy,  Sweden,  Spain  and  Japan  are 
of  great  interest,  especially  the  one  with  regard  to 
photography  in  Russia.  \'irtually  every  branch  of 
pictorial  photography  is  rei)re.sented  and  the  am¬ 
bitious  worker  should  devote  time  and  thought  to  the 
excellent  collection  of  i)hotogra])hs  which  repre.sent 
a  cross-section  of  the  photogTai)hic  work  of  the 
world. 

The  pictorial  contributions  come  from  (Ireat  Rritain, 
United  States,  Sweden,  Japan,  France,  Hollatul, 
Austria,  India.  Switzerland,  Belgium.  Scotland  and 
Uanada.  The  leading  workers  of  the.se  countries  are 
represented.  Many  other  excellent  pictures  were  ex¬ 
cluded  for  lack  of  .space.  Nevertheless,  there  is  an 
abundance  of  material  for  careful  study.  Although 
every  jjicture  in  the  book  jiossesses  unusual  merit, 
there  are  some  that  make  an  especial  ai)peal  to  us. 
.\mong  these  we  might  mention:  “A  Talk  in  the 
Shade”,  L.  .Savignac;  “Pirie  Macdonald  ”,  Furley 
Lewis:  “Sun  and  Sand”,  Harold  ('azneaux;  “The 
Castle  Hill”,  Alexander  Keighley;  “Cloudy — Probably 
Some  Rain”,  J.  Arthur  Lomax;  “Slorning  Worship”,  So- 
taro  Saba;  “J.  Lc-eming  Walker  ”,  Pirie  Macdonald;  “A 
Mc'diieval  Cown”,  Hugh  Cecil;  “Baso  Los  Castanos”, 
J.  M.  Buerba;  “In  Avila  Cathedral”,  J.  R.  H.  Weaver; 
“Pour  Les  Moi-ssonneurs”,  Leonard  Misonne;  “Above 
the  Pacific-Twilight”,  Karl  Struss;  “A  Little  Friend”, 
Charles  Borup;  “From  the  South  Head — Tuggerah”, 
James  E.  Baton;  “Portrait”,  N.  E.  Luboshez;  “In 
Lowestaft  Harbor”,  George  Brr'wn;  “Rain  on  the 


Hills”,  J.  M.  Whitehead;  “  Friends  of  the  Footlights”, 
Lionel  Wood;  “La  Boheme”,  Yvonne  Park;  “A  Game 
of  Cards”,  Anton  Schellens;  “In  the  Wake  of  the 
Boat”,  F.  J.  Mortimer;  “In  Glen  Lean”,  Fred  Judge; 
“In  the  Graving  Dock”,  Mrs.  F.  Milson;  “Paths  of 
Glory”,  Walter  Rutherford;  “Australian  River-Oaks”, 
K.  Ishida;  “The  Prelude”,  Laura  Gilpin;  “The  Dancer”, 
Nicholas  Aluray.  In  .some  cases,  we  feel  that  certain 
contributors  are  not  at  their  best;  Imt  others  hav'e 
surpa.s.sed  their  previous  work.  Whatever  one’s 
opinion  may  be,  every  contributor  deserves  our  thanks 
and  appreciation  for  making  [)o.s.sible  this  splendid 
pictorial  review.  'J'he  American  edition  is  virtually 
sold  out.  Hence,  we  advi.se  our  readers  to  order  im¬ 
mediately  from  their  dealers  or  from  Piioto-Era 
M  ACJ.VZINE. 


The  British  Journal  Photoorapiiic  Almanac, 
litJ,'!.  Edited  by  George  E.  Brown,  F.I.C.  Price, 
paper-edition,  cloth,  $1,50;  po.stage  extra 

according  to  zone.  New  A'ork,  U.S.A.:  George 
Murphy,  Inc.,  50  E.  Ninth  Street,  American  Agents. 
'I'lie  new  year  does  not  .seem  to  have  fully  arrived 
until  The  British  Journal  Photographic  .-lliuanac  reaches 
us  with  its  pages  filled  with  interesting  photograiihic 
articles  and  valuable  formuhe.  Then,  too,  how  amateur 
and  professional  photographers  enjoy  looking  over  the 
advertising-jiages  for  mention  of  all  the  new  cameras, 
len.ses  and  apparatus  that  our  British  cousins  have 
produced.  This  year  the  Editor  writes  a  very  helpful 
article  on  “What  Camera  and  Lens  to  Have”.  For  the 
beginner,  and  likewise  the  advanced  worker,  this 
article  merits  careful  reading.  In  addition  to  this 
feature-article  there  is  the  Epitome  of  Progress,  List 
of  Photograiihic  Magazines  of  the  World,  Formula' 
for  the  Princiiial  Photograjihic  Proce.sses,  Tallies  of 
Weights  and  Pleasures,  (Iptical  Calculations,  List  of 
Photographic  Societies  and  much  other  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac. 
192-1,  is  now  obtainable  from  the  American  agents, 
photographic  dealers  or  Photo-Era  Magazine.  As 
always,  the  number  of  copies  is  limited,  and  we  advi.se 
our  readers  to  order  without  delay. 


The  Photographic  Market  in  Brazil 

In  a  report  issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Commercial  Attache  M’.  L.  Schurz 
of  Brazil  makes  the  statement  that  in  the  photographic 
market  the  .American  position  is  very  strong,  although 
German — and  to  a  les.ser  extent  British — goods  are 
coming  into  Brazil.  The  United  States  dominates 
the  Brazilian  market  for  motion-picture  films.  Other 
films  which  have  been  shown  during  the  pa.st  year — 
in  order  of  their  importance — are  French,  Italian, 
Portuguese,  Austrian  and  Argentine.  American  labor- 
.saving-  and  .systematising-devices  are  also  reported  to 
be  in  great  demand. 

Popular  Photo-Colors 

When  in  Canada,  recently,  the  Editor  visited  the 
princi))al  photo-dealers.  The  D.  H.  Hogg  Company, 
Montreal,  in  particular,  seemed  very  partial  to  special¬ 
ties  popular  in  the  I.nited  States,  such  as  the  Roehrig 
Transparent  Oil  Photo-Colors;  also  Kodak  Self-Timers, 
Art-Corners,  W.  &  W.  Safe  Lights  and  Hypono.  J.  G. 
Ramsay  &  Co.  and  the  T.  Eaton  Co.  of  Toronto  are 
the  other  live  and  progressive  photo-dealers  among 
our  northern  neighbors. 
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LONDON  LETTER 

CARINE  AND  WILL  CADBY 

This  is  our  busiest  publisliing-season.  The  new 
books  are  rushed  out  to  solve  the  problem  of  Christmas 
presents.  The  publishers  are  making  an  extra  push 
this  year,  and  all  over  London  we  are  greeted  by  big 
placards,  “Give  Books”.  The  four  photographic  gift- 
books  will  be  Alvin  Coburn’s  “Men  of  Mark”  Vol.  II, 
Mr.  E.  O.  Hoppe’s  “Book  of  Fair  Women,”  his  new 
publication  “Taken  from  Life,”  and  Herbert  Ponting’s 
“In  Lotus  Land.” 

Those  who  have  had  their  pleasure  out  of  Mr.  Co¬ 
burn’s  first  volume  of  “Men  of  Mark”  will  welcome 
this  second  series.  There  are  thirty-three  plates, 
reproduced  by  the  collotype-process  and  mounted  on 
stiff  cards — an  ideal  Christmas  gift  and  only  twenty- 
five  shillings.  This  list  of  new  “men  of  mark”  includes 
some  interesting  personalities,  all  treated  in  Mr.  Co¬ 
burn’s  sympathetic  and  exce])tional  manner.  They 
may  not  all  be  cjuite  as  we  see  them;  but  that  is  the 
f.a.scinating  thing,  we  get  fresh  lights  on  them.  Here 
are  Augustus  John,  Jacob  Epstein,  Marshall  Foch, 
Lloyd  George,  Emil  CouG  Georges  Clemenceau,  and 
others.  The  portrait  of  Joseph  Conrad  is  certainly 
characteristic  and  does  not  suggest  the  difficult  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  it  was  obtained.  We  know 
from  experience  that  Mr.  Conrad  is  not  the  easie.st 
model,  when  he  is  doing  his  best  to  help  the  photog¬ 
rapher.  He  is  so  highly  strung  and  sensitive,  and  also 
allows  his  imagination  to  become  too  occupied  with  the 
photographer’s  unavoidable  difficulties,  that  we  were 
able  to  appreciate  thoroughly  Mr.  Colnirn’s  amusing 
description  of  his  experiences.  To  begin  with,  Mr. 
Conrad  stated  frankly  that  he  had  never  heard  of  Mr. 
Coburn  and  did  not  wish  to  be  photographed  by  him. 
It  was  possible  to  snatch  only  a  chance  to  get  a  jiortrait 
of  him  while  he  was  sitting  to  Mr.  Jacob  Ep.stein  for  a 
bust.  The  sculptor  being  a  friend  of  Mr.  Coburn’s 
helped  him  in  this  matter. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Coburn  had  difficulty  to  select  his 
“big  thirty-three”,  but  there  are  some  good  portraits 
he  has  of  famous  men  we  cannot  help  wishing  he  had 
included.  For  instance,  we  have  seen  a  fine  head  of 
Edmund  Goosens,  the  composer,  which  is  a  good  char¬ 
acter  study  of  this  talented  modern  musician.  On  the 
last  page  we  come  to  a  rather  amusing  example  of  Mr. 
Coburn’s  humourous  and  disarming  naivete  in  the 
shape  of  a  striking  self-portrait!  “Why  not?”  we  say, 
as  we  close  the  book;  “after  all  he  is  a  man  of  mark 
in  his  way,  and  why  should  he  not  say  so?” 

Mr.  E.  O.  Hoppe’s  “Book  of  Fair  Women”  we  have 
mentioned  already  in  a  previous  letter;  also,  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  even  better  known  in  America  than  over  here. 
But  with  regard  to  his  new  book,  “Taken  from  Life,” 
our  notice  should  be  first  in  the  field,  for  we  were  at 
Mr.  Hoppe’s  house  the  day  it  came  out,  when  his 
publishers  had  just  sent  him  an  advance  copy.  This 
book  is  the  result  of  a  nine  days’  sojourn  among  the 
poor  Jewish  population  of  New  York.  The  twelve 
illustrations  it  contains,  mostly  head-and-shoulder 
portraits,  are  types  of  the  people  he  met  in  these  strange 
surroundings.  Free  of  the  trammels  of  any  critici.sm  by 
the  models,  Mr.  Hoppe  has  put  some  of  his  best  work 
into  these  types,  and  we  found  the  illustrations  most 
interesting  and  stimulating. 


'riie  lettei'iiress  is  by'  J.  D.  Bere.sford,  of  which  we 
cannot  report,  only  having  seen  the  book  at  Mr.  HoppCs 
studio;  but  Mr.  Bere.sford  is  known  for  the  distinction 
of  his  style  and  sympathetic  writing,  also  Mr.  Hoppe 
de.scribed  him  as  a  sensitive  coadjutor;  so,  no  doubt, 
the  pictures  and  the  jirose  go  together  harmoniously. 

“Lotus  Land”,  another  gift-book,  is  written  and 
illu.strated  by  Herbert  Pouting  of  Antarctic  fame.  He 
has  been  visiting  Japan,  and,  as  he  has  the  gift  of  vivid 
ilescription,  as  well  as  an  exceptional  photographic 
talent,  he  has  given  us  an  intere.sting  book.  W’e  hear 
that  Mr.  Ponting  spent  five  days  on  the  summit  of 
Fuji  waiting  for  just  the  right  effects  of  lighting  and 
atmospheric  conditions.  It  has  been  well  worth  while, 
for  he  has  not  only  obtained  some  remarkable  pictorial 
renderings  of  this  sacred  peak,  but  he  shows  it  us  in 
entirely'  new  aspects.  One  of  his  .Ja]ianese  reviewers 
remarked  that  “Mr.  Ponting  has  discovered  a  new 
mountain  in  Japan.” 

Photograms  of  the  Year  is  just  out.  We  do  not 
know  if  it  can  be  de.scribed  as  a  gift-book,  unless  it  is 
one  the  photographer  gives  to  himself!  It  has  upwards 
of  a  hundred  beautiful  repnxluctions  printed  on  toned 
paper,  so  that  as  well  as  being  a  record  of  the  year’s 
pictorial  ])hotography',  it  is  an  attractive  book  to  have. 
It  is  also  the  only  international  annual  of  its  kind  pub¬ 
lished,  including  as  it  does  the  be.st  photograjihic  work 
from  all  countries. 

Our  new  developments  in  the  photographic  business- 
world  have  had  to  do  mostly  with  clever  amateurs 
taking  u])  profe.s.sional  photograjiby  and  making  usually 
a  remarkable  financial  success  of  the  matter.  But  a 
few  days  ago  the  very  old  established  firm  of  Messrs. 
Elliott  and  Fry',  who  have  photographed  celebrities  for 
longer  than  most  of  us  can  remember,  have  made  a 
fresh  and  very  up-to-date  start.  They'  have  opened 
new  premises  which  are  the  last  word  in  modern  photo¬ 
graphic  .studio-equipment.  There  are  drawing-rooms, 
dressing-rooms,  galleries,  etc.,  all  attractively  furnished, 
very  much  in  present-day  taste.  The  large  gallery  is 
at  pre.sent  being  used  for  an  inaugural  exhibition  of  the 
Victorian  age  in  portrait-photography.  It  is  attracting 
a  good  deal  of  attention,  for  it  is  most  interesting, 
Messrs.  Elliott  and  Fry  having  photographed  virtually 
all  the  great  men  and  women  of  the  Victorian  age. 
Naturally,  it  has  no  claims  on  art,  but  it  forms  a  pag¬ 
eant  of  Victorian  life  and  achievement.  It  is  amusing, 
too,  to  see  the  bygone  fashions,  which  are  more  obvious 
in  these  sharp,  realistic  representations  than  in  the 
paintings  of  the  same  date. 

This  big  gallery  is  to  have  a  future,  we  hear,  and  it 
will  probably'  take  the  place  of  the  old  Grafton  Gallery, 
now  no  more.  It  will  be  a  home  for  exhibitions  of  all 
kinds  of  modern  graphic  arts. 

The  motion-picture  that  illustrates  the  latest  attempt 
to  reach  the  toj)  of  Mount  Everest  is  now  being  shown 
at  the  Philharmonic  Hall.  It  had  been  well  review'ed, 
and  we  went  eager  to  see  the  tallest  mountain  in  the 
world  on  the  screen.  There  were  a  great  many  repre¬ 
sentations  of  Tibetan  Devil-Dancing,  which  somehow 
one  seemed  to  know;  and  the  Tibetan  music,  at  first, 
was  interesting;  but  as  it  went  on  it  became  painful, 
{Continued  on  Page  116) 
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The  following  patents  are  reported  exclusively  for 
Phuto-Era  Magazine  from  the  law-offices  of  Norman 
T.  Whitaker  of  Whitaker  Building,  Washington,  D.C., 
from  whom  copies  of  any  one  of  the  jiatents  may  be 
obtained  by  sending  fifteen  cents  in  stamps.  The 
patents  mentioned  below  were  issued  during  the  month 
of  Novendier  from  the  United  States  Patent-Office, 
the  last  issues  of  which  have  been  disclosed  to  the 
public. 

Mariano  de  Sperati  of  Turin,  Italy,  has  been  granted 
l)atent,  number  1,433, 800,  on  a  Preparation  of  Plates 
for  Printing  by  Greas}’  Ink. 

Patent,  number  I,f33,9(i7,  has  been  issued  to 
Vashuhiko  Nagano  of  San  Francisco,  Ualifornia.  The 
patent  is  on  a  Camera. 

A  Print-Washing  Machine  patent,  number  1,434,071, 
has  been  issued  to  William  E.  Strond)erg  and  Edward 

H.  Schmickingof  New  Y’ork. 

Lowell  II.  Stejihenson  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  received 
a  patent  on  a  Camera  Shutter,  patent,  nnmber 

I, 434,104. 

Antistatic  Photographic  Film  patent,  number 
1,434,453,  has  been  issued  to  Paul  C.  Seel  of  Rochester, 
New  York,  a.ssignor  to  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  of 
Rochester,  N,Y. 

Paul  ('.  Seel  of  Rochester,  N.\  .,  has  also  received 
patent,  number  1,434,454,  on  the  .same  subject,  i.e., 
Antistatic  Photograiihic  Film.  A.s.signor  to  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  of  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Patent,  nnmber  1,434,455,  on  a  Photographic-Print¬ 
ing  Frame  has  been  issued  to  Peter  A.  Simon  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  assignor  of  one-half  interest  to  Frank  Daubner 
of  Detroit,  Mich. 

Max  Unger  of  New  ^  ork  has  received  jiatent,  number 
1,4.34,9.33,  on  a  Focusing  Finder. 

Patent,  nundier  l,435,‘il5,  on  an  apparatus  for  the 
Printing  of  Photographic  Films,  has  been  issued  to 
Henry  Lavvley  of  London,  England. 

Production  of  Colored  Diapositives  jjatent,  number 
1.435, "283,  has  been  issued  to  Serge  de  Procoudine 
Gorsky  of  Drammen,  Norway. 

Charles  F.  Speidel  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  assignor  East¬ 
man  Kodak  Company  of  Rochester,  has  received 
patent,  number  1,435,502,  on  Lens  Tube  Adjustment 
for  Cameras. 

Patent,  number  1,435,017,  has  been  issued  to  Shirley 
F'.  Myers  of  New  York  City  on  Changeable  Picture 
Plate  Iloliler  for  Cameras. 

A  F'olding  Camera  patent,  number  1,435,040,  has 
been  issued  to  Robert  Kroedel  of  Rochester,  N.Y., 
a.ssignor  to  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

George  C.  Ilnhse  of  San  Jose,  California,  has  received 
patent,  number  1,135,850,  on  a  Photographic-Printing 
Alachine. 

Patent,  number  1,435,999,  a  Photographic  Shutter, 
has  been  issued  to  Andrew  Wollensak  and  Frederick 
A.  P.  Pirwitz,  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  assignors  to  Wollen¬ 
sak  Optical  Company  of  Rochester. 

Production  of  Negatives  patent,  number  1,430,125, 
has  been  issued  to  Max  Ullmann  of  Zwickau,  Germany, 
assignor  to  Karl  Werth  of  The  Hague,  Holland. 

Another  patent  of  Max  Ullmann,  number  1,430,629, 
on  a  Transfer  Negative.  Air.  Ullmann  is  from  Zwickau, 


Germany.  He  has  a.ssigned  his  patent  to  Karl  Werth, 
The  Hague. 

Silvio  Cocanari  of  Rome,  Italy,  has  received  patent, 
number  l,-13(i,478,  on  a  Roll-Film  for  Photographic 
Puriioses  and  its  Wrappings,  assigned  to  L.  Gevaert 
et  Companie  of  Vieux-Dieu,  Belgium. 

The  December  patents  issued  are: 

A  Methoil  and  Apparatus  for  Producing  Alultiple 
and  Yaried  Image-Eft'ects  in  Photograjiby  has  been  is¬ 
sued  to  Leon  F'.  Douglass  of  Alenlo  Park,  California, 
Patent,  number  1,438,900. 

Kenneth  FI.  Stuart  of  Alerion,  Pa.,  has  been  issued 
jiatent,  number  1,439,0,35,  on  Photography  in  Colors, 

Patent,  number  1,439,325,  has  been  granted  to  John 
H.  Powrie  of  New  York  City.  The  title  of  the  patent 
is  Alethod  of  Registering  a  Plate  for  Successive  Photo¬ 
graphic  Printing  and  Master  or  Alodel  Plate  for  Same. 

A  Plate-Pack  jiatent,  number  1,439,509.  has  been 
issued  to  Sherman  M.  F’airchild  of  Oneonta,  N.Y. 

George  AI.  Wiirstead  of  Long  Beach,  California, 
has  received  patent,  nundier  1,439,987,  on  a  Photo¬ 
graphic  Prill  ting-F'rame. 


London  Letter 

{Continued  from  preceding  page) 

and  before  it  linished,  unbearable.  The  screen  on 
which  the  jnetures  were  thrown  was  small,  and  the 
range  of  the  views  was  never  extensive  enough  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  general  aspect  of  the  surroundings.  The 
photograjdis  suggested  that  the  camera  had  been  placed 
so  high  that  one  looked  down  on  the  scene,  figures  a 
little  way  otf  being  almost  out  of  the  picture.  We 
learned  from  the  lecturer  that  Tibet  is  a  most  difficult 
country  in  which  to  do  photography,  as  dust  is  always 
blowing  about  and  penetrates  everything,  making 
the  development  of  kinematograph  films  a  perfect 
nightmare.  We  had  only  an  hour  to  spare;  and  when 
we  came  away,  the  Tibetans  still  held  the  field,  and 
Alount  Everest  and  its  strange  and  fascinating  locality 
were  unrevealed. 

Not  an  Impossible  Photographic  Feat 

A  NEW  type  of  banknote  has  been  designed  for  issue 
by  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  which,  it  is  claimed,  cannot 
be  counterfeited.  The  secret  lies  in  the  selection  of 
certain  shades  of  green  and  Idue  which  fail  to  register 
when  ])h()tograi)hed,  thus  rendering  it  impossible  for 
forgers  to  duplicate  the  engraving  exactly. 

The  new  notes  are  available  in  the  denomination  of 
one  pound  sterling.  The  central  design  consists  of  a 
large  oval  bearing  the  word  “One,”  surrounded  by  a 
sunrise-effect  made  up  entirely  of  tiny  letters  spelling 
“one  pound.”  The  rev^erse  keeps  the  same  coloring; 
but  the  design  is  a  star,  with  a  picturesque  representa¬ 
tion  of  "Erin,”  the  most  ancient  name  for  Ireland, 
and  rays  composed  of  the  words,  “Bank  of  Ireland.” 

New  York  Herald. 
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ORONTO,  like  most  cities  in  Eastern 
Canada,  has  its  roots  hack  in  the 
romantic  times  of  the  French  oc¬ 
cupation  of  a  large  part  of  North 
America.  Those  were  the  days  of 
swords  and  jack-hoots,  of  swagger  and  jietty 
tyranny,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  historians  and 
sculptors — a  day  far  removed  from  the  hum¬ 
drum  present.  But  Toronto’s  French  roots  were 
exceedingly  short,  and  the  city  of  half  a  million 
of  today  has  nothing  but  a  simjile  obelisk  to 
remind  it  of  its  origin  as  a  trading-])ost  in  1749. 
The  obelisk  stands  by  Lake  Ontario,  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition, 
where  it  is  seen  by  over  a  million  people  every 
September;  but  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  those 
same  people  are  flagrantly,  boastfully  British  in 
mind,  in  language  and  in  asiiirations. 

Sometimes,  other  Canadian  cities  are  rather 
scornful  of  the  views  and  even  the  ambitions  of 
Toronto;  for  Canada  has  its  jealousies  as  have 
other  countries.  They  say  that  the  capital  of 
Ontario  would  like  to  rule  the  Dominion  and  to 
imjiose  its  views  on  temperance  or  public  owner¬ 
ship  on  the  rest  of  the  country,  ])arty-politics  being 
less  rigorous  than  before  the  war,  and  these  side- 
issues  more  to  the  front.  But  let  a  big  issue 
arise,  and  Toronto  is  quickly  forward  with  views; 
and,  likewise,  ready  with  men  and  money.  This 
was  notably  the  case  in  the  Great  War,  when  the 
city  enrolled  over  70,000  men,  and  suft’cred  heavy 
sacrifices.  AVhcn  the  great  Victory  Loan  of  1918 
took  place,  Ontario  subscribed  as  much  as  the 
other  parts  of  Canada  put  together,  and  Toronto 
gave  as  much  as  the  rest  of  Ontario. 

Whence  comes  so  strong  a  sentiment  of 
loyalty  and  generosity.^  After  the  French  had 
established  a  jiost  for  fnr-trading  in  1749 — to 
offset  the  English  post  at  Oswego — there  was  a 
lull,  for  the  post  was  short-lived.  An  English 
officer  jogging  along  in  17(>(),  after  the  capture 
of  Quebec,  and  of  Canada — such  as  there  was  of 


it — found  a  cleared  space  of  three  hundred  acres, 
and  declared,  moderately,  that  it  was  “a  most 
convenient  place  for  a  factory.”  By  17(>7,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sir  William  .Johnson,  persons  could 
be  found  willing  to  pay  £  1,999  jier  annum  for 
a  monopoly  of  the  trade  at  Toronto.  Soon 
thereafter,  a  rivalry  between  the  trade-routes 
to  the  sea,  by  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mohawk 
valley,  began;  and  it  is  still  going  strong. 

It  was  after  the  American  Revolution  that 
Toronto,  and  Ontario  generally,  commenced  to 
grow.  The  Loyalists,  as  the  British  sym])a,- 
thizers  who  left  the  Repnlilic  for  Canada  were 
called,  moved  to  Upper  Canada — afterwards 
Ontario — in  large  numbers,  and  brought  with 
them  a  good  deal  of  feeling  against  their  late 
neighbors.  Leaders  and  newspapers  have  ])er- 
sisted,  in  later  generations,  to  fan  that  jirejndice; 
but  their  influence  has  been  growing  weaker  for 
some  years  past. 

The  reader  will  infer  from  the  above  that 
Toronto  was  born  in  prejudice  and  racial  differ¬ 
ence;  but  the  Loyalists  were  not  long  in  ])os- 
session  before  another  strong  stream  of  jiopula- 
tion  turned  to  Canada,  from  the  British  Isles. 
The  early  Governors  and  rulers  were  almost  all 
natives  of  the  mother  country;  and.  indeed,  many 
of  them  were  appointed  by  the  British  Gov'ern- 
ment.  Until  a  few  years  ago  the  native-born 
Premier  of  Dominion  or  Province  was  a  rarity. 
Toronto  was  foundefl  in  1792  oy  Governor  .lohn 
Graves  Simcoe,  one  of  those  nation-building 
Englishmen,  who  at  once  constructed  roads  in 
all  directions  to  develop  the  city  and  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  other  ]>arts  of  the  Province.  When  he 
retired,  Hon.  Peter  Russell  was  left  in  charge,  and 
his  appetite  for  land  made  liim  the  first  great 
real-estate  sjieculator  of  the  Province.  He 
founded  a  fortune  that  is  still  represented  in  the 
descendants  of  his  grandson.  Dr.  William  War¬ 
ren  Baldwin.  A  son  of  the  latter,  Robert  Bahl- 
win,  oddly  enough,  led  in  the  reforms  of  the 
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forties,  one  of  wliieli  was  tlio  alxilitioii  of  priino- 
geuiliire.  I'lie  Baldwins  estahlislied  a  nuuisioB 
at  the  liead  of  Spadioa  Avenue,  a  great  tliorougli- 
fare  with  its  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  of 
width  laid  out  ahead  of  its  time,  hut  now  an  or¬ 
nament  to  tlie  city. 

At  its  t)egiiiiung,  Toronto  nestled  luunhly  near 
the  moutli  of  tlie  Don,  a  trickling  stream,  hut 
now  sluggish  and  foul  with  the  refuse  of  factories 
and  crowded  streets.  That  part  of  the  city  is 
still  known  as  “Cahhage-Town,”  derisively;  hut 
a  recent  Mayor,  in  his  ajipeals  to  the  “jilain 
pcejiul,”  used  to  hoast  of  the  neighliorhood  of 
his  hirth.  The  Parliament  Buildings  of  the  day 
were  near  the  foot  of  Parliament  Street,  and  from 
thence  the  growth  was  westward  along  Front 
Street,  then  known  grandiosely  as  Palace  Street. 
AVhen  the  hellicose  Americans  jiaid  a  visit  in 
1813  and  hnrned  the  Parliament  Buildings  and 
destroyed  most  of  the  Fort,  there  was  a  set- 


hack;  and  a  few  years  later  the  scat  of  legis¬ 
lation  was  rehuilt  at  the  corner  of  Front  and 
Sinieoe  streets,  near  the  Union  Station, 

Between  the  Parliament  Street  and  Simcoe 
Street  sites  was  an  imjiosing  row  of  residences, 
for  those  days;  and  here  prominent  government 
othcials,  juilges,  lawyers,  merchants,  and  church- 
leaders  had  their  spacious  homes.  These  have 
long  since  disapiieared,  the  region  being  now  a 
succession  of  factories  and  wholesale-houses. 
Once  the  elite  of  the  city  li\  ed  near  the  rvater,  of 
which  they  had  an  unohstructed  view.  The 
coming  of  the  railway  brought  dirt,  smoke,  and 
noise  and  the  aristocracy  moved  north,  and  it 
has  been  moving  farther  north  every  decade  for 
fifty  years.  The  landscape  has  changed  steadily 
since  Thomas  Moore,  the  Irish  poet,  passed  this 
way  in  1803  and  wrote: 

“Where  the  blue  hills  of  old  Toronto  shed 
Their  evening-shadows  o’er  Ontario’s  bed.’’ 


While  Front  Street  was  a  region  of  fine  homes, 
business  took  its  way  along  King  Street;  and,  as 
early  as  1803,  Market  Square  was  laid  out  where 
St.  Lawrence  Market  has  stood  since  1851.  Here 
was  situated  the  Town  Pump;  and  the  pillory  and 
stocks  were  used  here  as  late  as  1834.  Nearby 
were  old  inns,  such  as  the  White  Swan,  and  a 
little  to  the  west  was  the  point  of  departure  for 
the  stage-coaches  to  Kingston,  Hamilton  and 


Osgoode  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Provincial  law 
courts,  dating  back  to  1829.  In  its  exterior  it 
shows  some  of  the  cold  grace  and  impartiality  of 
the  law  itself.  “The  Grange,”  not  far  to  the  west, 
and  in  the  grounds  of  which  the  foreign  element 
now  swarms  for  recreation,  was  once  the  home  of 
Goldwin  Smith,  professor,  author  and  gentle¬ 
man — friend  of  leaders  of  thought  the  world  over. 
His  home  was  an  attraction  for  distingidshetl 
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other  points.  In  those  days,  several  towns — 
now  all  but  forgotten — were  real  rivals  in  size 
and  importance;  but  there  has  been  something 
about  Toronto,  besides  merely  being  the  capital, 
which  has  given  it  an  impetus,  and  has  led  to  its 
doubling  its  population  every  twenty  years.  St. 
Janies  Cathedral,  always  the  social  center  of  the 
Anglican  faith  of  the  city,  dates  back  to  1890. 
The  present  building  was  opened  in  1853,  and 
its  spire,  reaching  three  hundred  and  six  feet,  was 
added  in  1870.  The  temptation  is  to  continue  to 
point  out  city-landmarks.  There  is  the  Normal 
School,  built  in  1852,  from  whose  windows  Eger- 
ton  Ryerson  looked  out  on  the  city  and  Province 
whose  education  system  he  founded.  There  is 


visitors;  and,  suitably,  today  it  is  the  nucleus  of 
an  Art  Gallery  that  is  one  of  the  prides  of  the 
city's  culture.  Newer,  but  still  old  in  the  new 
world,  the  University  of  Toronto  occupies  much 
land  and  numerous  buildings  in  Queen’s  Park. 
The  main  building  was  erected  in  1851,  and  is  a 
splendid  example  of  Norman  architecture.  One 
of  the  new  buildings,  closely  related,  is  the  Royal 
Ontario  Museum,  which  houses  a  collection  that 
stands  high  in  the  world  in  several  departments, 
and  is  rapidly  growing  in  importance  and  value. 
Trinity  College,  soon  to  be  replaced  by  a  new 
building,  is  an  architectural  gem,  and  seat  of 
learning  for  Anglicans.  Toronto,  however,  is  a 
city  of  the  present,  and  it  is  unjust  to  dwell  too 
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long  oTi  its  liuidiiuirks.  It  is  the  fruit  of  cBorgy, 
cnterjB'isf,  ami  optiiiiisni.  If  Canada  is  ovcrsul)- 
nuTgc-d  fcononiically  it  will  he  more  likely  from 
amhitioii  than  pt'ssimism.  d'liere  is  a  local 
legendary  character  known  as  "Old  J)oe  Big- 
Eyes",  and  his  tyj)e  recurs  with  each  new  l)oom. 
lie  has  j)layed  his  part  for  almost  a  C’entury  in  one 
form  or  another.  First  the  ^•irgin  lands  of  a 
lemarkahly  fertile  l*ro\  ince  had  to  he  opened  up, 
and  this  work  is  yet  nufinished.  ^Millions  of  acres 
in  Xorthern  Ontario  await  settlement;  hut  this 
has  heen  slow  owing  to  the  eompetition  of  the 
treeless  AVest.  Toronto  has  taken  toll  of  the 
settlement  of  the  hinterland  of  Ontario,  and  of 
the  western  Provinces;  and  it  has  thri\ed  on  the 
oi)ening  of  the  gold-and-sil ver  mines  of  Ontaiio. 
d’here  has  heen  a  good  cro|)  of  Cohalt  and  Porcu¬ 
pine  millionaires.  iVIany  fine  lionses  in  Kosedale 
ami  in  the  Hill  district  are  traceahle  to  foresight 
and  good  luck  in  mining-enterprises.  The  whole- 
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sale  and  retail  districts  have  quickly  entered 
these  new  fields,  and  commercial  couriers  follow 
O])portnnity  to  the  ends  of  the  Dominion.  The 
wholesale  section  perhaps  lias  not  grown  greatly 
in  area;  hut  the  mail-order  Imsiness  out  of 
Toronto  is  large,  as  hundreds  of  merchants  in 
small  towns  know  to  their  cost.  It  would  he 
interesting  to  trace  the  cause  of  the  growth  of 
Toronto  and  the  shrinkage  of  dozens  of  small 
[ilaccs  in  Ontario  which  a  century  ago  were  as 
large,  hnt  which  now  have  almost  disappeared. 
It  is  [)art  of  the  industrial  revolution;  hut  with 
it  must  he  considered  the  Scottish  thrift,  the 
English  grit,  and  the  Irish  imagination,  coupled 
with  a  generous  aiipreciation  of  education  and 
culture,  that  has  meant  so  much  in  the  expansion 
of  a  commercial  metropolis. 

.And  if  you  saw  Toronto  for  the  first  time,  what 
would  most  imjiress  you.^  If  yon  approached  hy 
water,  it  would  he,  of  course,  the  nest  of  sky- 
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scrapers,  at  the  very  heart  of  tlie  city,  ciihuiiiatiiig 
in  the  lioyal  Bank,  twenty  stories  high,  the  tallest 
building  in  the  British  Empire.  Then  there  are 
scattered  towers  and  spires,  like  St.  James 
Cathedral,  St.  IMichaers  Cathedral,  the  City 
Hall,  and  the  rattier  ungainly  Parliament  Build¬ 
ings.  Viewed  i'rom  the  air,  the  city,  except  down¬ 
town,  seems  to  lie  all  trees,  so  numerous  are  the 
ma])les,  elms  and  chestnuts  that  line  the  streets. 
Parks  arc  plentiful.  The  largest  is  High  Park,  the 


of  such  cities  as  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Quebec,  or 
Vancouver,  there  is  a  quiet  pastoral  beauty  of 
remarkable  charm.  The  site  is  somewhat  flat, 
rising  gently  from  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario;  but 
the  valleys  of  nearby  rivers  are  marked  by  great 
natural  beauty;  and  within  easy  reach  are  Mus- 
koka — one  of  the  world’s  great  playgrounds — the 
Thousand  Islands,  and  Algonquin  Park,  with 
millions  of  acres  of  wilderness  still  farther  to  the 
North.  The  valleys  of  the  Don  and  the  Humber, 
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gift  of  one  thousand  acres  in  the  west  end  by  John 
G.  Howard,  an  early  resident.  If  you  apiiroached 
by  train  from  the  west,  you  would  pass  Sunny- 
side,  a  glorious,  summer  lakeside-resort,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  which  by  the  city,  at  great  exiicnse.  is 
an  illustration  of  the  liberal  attitude  of  the  civic- 
authorities  for  the  public  welfare.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  cit\'  is  Scarboro  Blufl's,  a  clay-forma¬ 
tion  that  rises  aliruiitly  nearly  three  hundred  feet 
above  the  lake.  From  this  elevation,  the  sentries 
first  descried  the  American  invaders,  in  18U5,  and 
gave  the  alarm,  d'oday  the  Blufl's  are  a  jiicnic- 
ground;  and,  in  varying  weather,  they  are  an  ever- 
changing  panorama  for  the  pictorial  jihotog- 
rapher.  The  city  is  noted  for  its  homes;  a  great 
percentage  of  citizens  own  their  own.  The 
houses  are  mostly  of  red  brick,  and  many  of  the 
newer  buihlings  are  chaste  and  lieautiful  in  design. 

Although  'I'oronto  has  not  the  im|)osing  setting 


on  each  side  of  the  city,  are  marked  by  many 
winding  vistas,  with  browsing  cattle,  arching 
trees  and  here  and  there  an  old  mill  in  ruins  or  a 
picturescpie  bridge.  Niagara  Falls  is  less  than 
three  hours  distant;  and,  surely,  no  world-wonder 
has  ajijicalcd  more  strongly  to  the  jihotographer. 
There  are  numerous  ohl  buildings  of  interest  in 
the  city,  and  the  various  jiarts  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  afford  variety  for  the  student  of 
architectural  beauty. 

Naturally,  ])hotograph.\-  is  carried  on  in 
Toronto  under  varying  weather-conditions.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  the  climate  resembles  that  of 
the  iMiddle  West  of  the  United  States,  with  a 
little  more  severity  in  the  winter,  but  less  cold 
weather  than  is  visited  ujion  cities  like  ^Montreal, 
Ottawa  and  Winnepeg.  Of  late  years,  snow 
has  not  been  continuous  nor  heavy;  although,  on 
higher  land  a  little  to  the  North,  the  winters  are 
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more  “old-fashioned.”  In  summer,  there  is 
much  fine,  clear  weather,  with  bright  sunshine. 
Occasional  days  have  soft,  fleecy  clouds,  such  as 
the  photographer  admires.  The  use  of  a  ray- 
screen  is  desirable,  in  many  cases,  to  soften  the 
hard  summer-light;  and,  especially,  to  capture 
the  clouds.  Some  jihotographers  use  a  screen, 
yellow  only  in  the  top  half,  to  hold  back  the 
exposure  on  the  sky.  Operations  in  the  earlier 
and  later  parts  of  the  day  will  bring  results  more 
poetic  than  in  midday,  as  a  rule. 

It  was  in  this  city  of  an  honorable  past,  and  an 
ambitious  and  comfortable  jiresent,  that  the 
members  of  the  Toronto  Camera  Club  set  their 
cameras  to  work  during  the  past  summer.  A  set 
of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  slides  of  high  pic¬ 
torial  value  was  the  immediate  result;  and,  when 
they  were  shown  at  the  Canadian  National  Exhi¬ 
bition  in  September,  192‘-2,  tliey  won  high  praise 
for  the  interesting  and  novel  way  in  which  the 
city  had  been  recorded. 

Cameras  aud  other  apparatus,  used  by  mem¬ 


bers  of  the  Toronto  Camera  Club,  vary  greatly. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  use  good  anastigmat  lenses, 
with  “boxes”  of  many  kinds.  One  prominent 
member  carries  a  5  x  7  Graflex,  several  have  a 
4x5  Graflex,  sometimes  with  a  Cooke  lens  and 
sometimes  with  a  Zeiss-Tessar;  and,  in  one  case, 
with  Ross  twin  lenses.  There  are  several  3A 
Special  Kodaks,  and  a  4  x  5  Century,  with  a 
AVollensak  lens.  There  is  a  tendency  to  use  small 
jilates  or  films,  and  then  enlarge  these  to  the 
required  size.  Several  members  have  an  enlarg- 
ing-camera  in  their  own  homes,  which  they  use 
to  advantage  and  wliich  expedites  matters  con¬ 
siderably  so  far  as  increasing  the  number  of 
enlargements  is  concerned. 

Facilities  to  develop  and  print  photographs  arc 
abundant  in  the  city.  A  visiting  cameraman  is 
sure  to  find  a  welcome  and  someone  to  aid  him, 
including  facilities  for  his  work,  if  he  will  call  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Toronto  Camera  Club,  2  Gould 
Street,  and  present  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
another  camera  club. 
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The  Work  of  Hamilton  Revelle 

HERBERT  B.  TURNER 


tiu'  (’aincni  Clul),  -kS  Boylstou 
itreel,  Boston,  tliorc  wore  exliih- 
;(•(!  reecnlly  some  of  Mr.  Ilaiiiilton 
{(Aelle's  ver\-  lieautifiil  lironioil- 
raiisfer  prints  enikracing  European 
and  .Vmeriean  motives. 

riie  liromoil-proeess  may  Be  siimme<l  up  as  a 
suBstitiition  of  etchiiig-like  inks  in  jilace  of  tlie 
usual  silver-deposit,  of  wliieh  a  photogra()liic- 
print  is  composed.  In  tlie  case  in  ((ucstion,  a 
(lictorially  com[)osed  pliotograpliic  enlargement 
is  so  chemicall\'  treated  that  the  jiicture  disap¬ 
pears,  leaving  hut  a  slight  matrix-like  impres- 
.sion  on  clean  paper.  U])on  this,  ink  is  applied 
by  a  dextrous  movement  of  the  hand  with  a 
special  brush  which  ‘‘inks  the  pruit",  while  an- 


otluM-  movement  of  hand  and  wrist  eauses  the 
brush  to  remove  ink  where  desired.  I'he  result 
is  a  [iriut  of  beautiful  etching-like  quality  whicli 
the  worker  controls  to  a  great  extent  by  his 
personality,  putting  feeling  and  atmosphere 
into  a  motive  where  none  existed,  aceenting  this 
sjiot,  subduing  that;  in  other  words,  ereating. 
d'hus  a  lironioil  is  made,  and  a  bromoil-transfer 
is  the  delicate  process  of  jirinting  by  pressure 
from  a  bromoil-priut  onto,  we  will  say,  a  piece 
of  hand-made  paper  or  some  other  stock,  and  by 
this  getting  added  cpiality  and  richness.  Ten 
or  twelve  transfers  onl\’  can  be  made  from  one 
enlargement  treateil  as  outlined. 

iMr.  Hamilton  Revelle  is  one  of  the  recognised 
international  pictorialists.  The  richness  of  his 
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tones  ill  tlie  twenty-two  prints  on  the  walls  of 
the  Camera  Club  were  exce])tional,  and  some  of 
his  snhjeets  were  exceedingly  pleasing,  although 
all  were  artistic  in  conceiition.  Especially  note¬ 
worthy  was  his  delightful  "Old  Street  in  Qnes- 
tenhert,  France”,  medieval  in  character  and 
charming  in  conception.  “Fishing-Boats  in 
Venice”  was  a  mastcrjiicce.  llis  j>rints  of  the 
Washington  Arch,  New  York,  were  delicate 
renderings  of  the  more  subtle  gradations  caused 
by  wet  wealher  and  clearly  show  what  can  be 
done  by  the  camera  when  in  the  hands  of  a  master. 
The  ju'int  entitlcil  "itome,  Italy”  was  like  a 


strikingly  fine  etching.  Many  of  his  motives  were 
from  the  theatrical  world,  of  which  Mr.  Kcvelle 
is  a  well-known  member.  “The  Fortune-Teller”, 
“The  Death  of  Thais”,  in  which  Miss  Mary 
Garden  and  Mr.  llev'elle  are  depicted,  “A  Night 
at  the  ()])era  in  the  time  of  Louis  XV”,  and  Miss 
]\Iary  Nash  in  “Cajitain  Applejack”  were  among 
the  noteworthy  examples  of  this  class  of  sub¬ 
ject.  Other  jirints  were  in  color.  The  exhibi¬ 
tion  was  a  notable  one,  and,  no  doulit,  will  be 
rc|)eated  at  other  camera  clubs,  in  cities  where 
Mr.  Revelh — an  actor  of  international  reputa¬ 
tion  -may  lie  playing  at  the  time. 


“Photoing’'  through  College 

C.  PHIL  BARBER 


LHF,  hold  it  u])  jnst  as  high  as 
DU  can,  and  light  the  thing  when 
sa.\',  ‘rcad>''. 

My  Volunteer  assistant  shoved 
le  inxerted  tin-|)an  high  in  the 
air.  iV  tiny  fuse  dangled  hm])ly  oN’cr  the  side. 
It  Connected,  “established  contact”  I  ha\'e 
learned  to  sa,\',  with  sc\'cral  cartriilges  of  flash- 
powdiT  diimjicd  on  the  to|)  of  the  tin. 

1  opened  the  shutter  and  calliMl  “ready.” 
d'herc  was  the  tlickcring  of  a  match,  a  sizzling 
of  Inirning  fuse  and  a  burst  of  light.  ,V11  in 
proper  sc  (iicncc,  of  coiirsi';  and,  then,  a  inidHcil 
groan  of  pain.  When  I  lonkcil  down  from  the 
cloud  of  smoke  that  was  tiiriiiug  itself  inside  out 
as  it  rolled  furiously  along  the  cciliug,  my  as¬ 
sistant  was  alternately  sucking  the  ends  of  his 
fingers  and  S(|ucczing  them  between  his  knees  as 
th<iugh  in  great  distress.  It  was  m\-  first  tlash- 
light  of  a  colli.’gc-jiarty,  and  I  had  allowed  my 
willing  helper  to  siipjiort  the  tin-pan  on  his  bare 
fiiigm'  tips.  He  was  burneil  severely. 

.\fter  this  ineideiit  I  saw  ])lainl\’  that  my 
ignoranee  of  tlashlight-])hotography  was  ajipall- 
ing.  But  I  iicN'er  burieil  my  buoyant  ho])es. 
d'he  thing  had  to  be  done  and  1  began  at  onei'  to 
turn  o\er  the  sod  and  dig  into  eomnioii  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  wh,\s  ami  the  wherefores.  Some  time 
later,  hov\('\er,  when  I  thought  I  was  about  due 
to  shake  otf  m.\'  uo\  iee-garu'ents,  I  shoeked  two 
hundred  and  fifty  bamiiieters  with  a  “charge” 
that  closely  resembled  a  Fourth  of  Jul>'  celebra¬ 
tion.  OiiIn'  the  fact  that  the  job  turned  me  in 
$!)()  kejit  awa,\'  a  haunting  suspicion  that  I  had 
about  deiixilisheil  a  photographie  idol  and  1  had 
lietter  stick  to  a  field  where  ni>-  knowledge  was 
not  so  haz,\'.  But  m\  |)atrons  were  both  jiatieiit 
and  forgi\  ing,  for  which  I  was  thankful. 


( )u  this  night,  to  which  I  refer,  I  had  distributed 
se\’eral  generous  (|uantities  of  powder  on  different 
sides  of  the  large  room  and  connected  them  with 
electric  wiring,  d'hi'  switch  was  jnilled.  The 
flash  was  followed  by  a  loud  detonation  and  the 
crash  of  glass.  .Vgain.  I  had  forgotten  some¬ 
thing  important.  No  windows  had  lieen  ojiened 
and  the  air-pressure  caused  by  the  flashes  simjily 
took  the  weakest  place  to  esea])e.  That  hap- 
])ened  to  be  an  art-glass  window  in  one  end  of 
the  room,  just  behind  the  camera. 

But  trouble.soiiie  incidents  were  rare.  Now 
that  it  is  all  o\'er,  it  seemed  to  me  to  lie 
such  an  easy  thing  to  do — and  “photoing” 
through  college  was.  Photography  eertainlv’ 
pro\ided  the  biggest  returns  with  least  exjiendi- 
tiire  of  time  and  effort.  i\Iy  books  always  bal¬ 
anced  between  $7(10  and  $!)()()  for  the  year's  work: 
and  it  took  so  little  time  that  1  sacrificed  nothing 
in  scholarship  or  college-activities. 

How  may  it  be  done?  F'irst.  make  good  jiic- 
tiires — yet.  not  merely  good  ])ietnres,  but  the 
best  iiietiires  that  can  be  made.  'Fhat's  one- 
half  th(‘  battle,  and  jirovides  a  generous  reward. 
Dll  the  eani])us,  one  can  find  scores  of  jiietnres 
of  ajipealing  interest.  Sinijily  add  technical 
ability  to  this,  d'he  other  half  of  the  ])roposi- 
tiou  is  salesmanshii).  As  I  disliked  selling,  I  en¬ 
gaged  two  or  three  good,  “live-wire”  students 
to  take  over  that  end  of  the  work.  They  solic¬ 
ited  the  orders,  delivered  the  jiriiits  and  collected 
the  moiK'y  on  a  basis  of  twenty-five  ])er  cent, 
commission  of  tlu-  gross  sales. 

S|)eed,  of  course,  was  an  imiiortant  factor.  The 
“|)s.vehologieal  moment”  to  sell  a  grist  of  pictures 
of  an.v  one  evemt  is  while  enthusiasm  is  at  a  high 
])iteh.  Samples  were  rushed  to  the  bulletin- 
hoards.  .Mways  in  this  case,  the  prints  were 
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mounted  on  a  cardboard  with  ample  space  for 
signatures  under  the  “sign  liere”  legend.  After 
remaining  in  view  for  two  or  three  days,  the 
samples  were  taken  down  and  the  pictures  made 
on  order.  As  a  rule,  these  were  sold  unmounted, 
as  most  students  kept  scrapbooks.  Double 
weight  paper  was  most  popidar. 

Oddities  in  pictures  vras  my  constant  aim,  or 
obtaining  something,  at  least,  of  an  unusual 
interest.  I  remember  one  night  making  an  out¬ 
door  flashlight  of  a  victory  bonfire.  For¬ 
tunately,  there  was  a  “shirt-tail”  parade  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  Next  morning,  between  chapel 
and  noontime,  there  was  a  string  of  names  writ¬ 
ten  under  the  sample  that  more  than  filled  the 
space  provided  on  the  cardboard  for  the  order- 
list.  Interest  and  picturesqueness;  it  is  an  ir¬ 
resistible  combination. 

The  matter  of  camera-equipment  was,  and  is, 
only  a  detail  to  be  worked  out  as  a  person  wishes, 
or  has  the  money  with  which  to  buy.  I  have 
made  good,  salable  pictures  with  the  most  in¬ 
significant  equipment.  However,  a  compact 
5x7  camera  was  tlie  best  all-around  instru¬ 
ment.  Mine  had  a  XL  S.  4,  rapid  rectilinear  lens 
and  an  Optimo  shutter  and  did  service  of  every 
description — not  excepting  speed-work,  either, 
for  I  used  a  fixed-focus  scale  near  the  bellows- 
extention  screw  and  the  regular  view-finder. 
Holding  this  instrument  in  my  hands,  I  obtained 
results  comparable  with  speed  camera-work, 
although  the  range  of  possibilities  was,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  small. 

But  a  year  or  so  later  when  I  bought  niy  first 


Graflex  I  learned  what  it  was  to  produce  those 
really  good  action-pictures  of  the  most  difficult 
subjects.  They  told  a  story — students  doing 
something.  And  whenever  they  ai)peared  on  the 
bidletin-board,  they  were  assured  of  a  large  sale, 
especially,  if  sold  in  sets,  as  a  half-dozen  action- 
pictures  of  a  football-game,  made  about  two  and 
a  half  by  four  and  a  cpiarter  inches  from  four  by 
five  plates,  at  a  price  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents 
each  j)icture. 

There  were  many  events  that  I  called  stock 
in  trade.  That  is,  they  could  be  depended  upon 
year  after  year  as  good  sources  of  business. 
Beginning  in  tire  fall  was  a  group-picture  of  the 
football-squad,  action-pictures  of  each  individual 
member  of  the  team,  football-games,  class 
“scrajrs,”  winter-sjrorts,  track-events,  campus- 
activities,  the  “annual,”  not  forgetting  the  many 
parties  that  were  “flash-lighted.” 

Pictures  of  the  campus  and  the  buildings  done 
artistically  in  sepia  or  colors  always  found  a  ready 
sale.  So  did  calendars  at  Christmas-time,  made 
with  a  ditferent  picture  for  each  month  and 
mounted  on  specially  jrrinted  leaves.  These  sold 
for  $1.50. 

Only  one  who  is  “on  the  ground”  can  ap¬ 
preciate  the  large  luimber  of  opportunities  a 
student-photographer  has.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  smaller  institutions  where  one  can 
keep  in  intimate  touch  with  all  the  camj)us- 
activities.  And  those  of  the  large  number  of 
men  working  their  way  through  college  today, 
who  have  the  ability  to  make  good  pictures,  will 
find  no  barriers  of  expense  blocking  their  way. 


ENDICOTT  ROCK,  THE  WEIRS,  N.H.  PHIL  M.  RILEY 
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A  New  Way  to  Copy  Black-and-White  Drawings 

NOEL  DEISCH 


is  very  evident  to  the  photographic 
uiiateiir  that  a  tirawiiig  executed 
11  jet-black  ink  on  perfectly  white 
iristol  hoard  is  the  easiest  subject 
n  all  the  realm  of  illustration  from 
which  to  obtain  a  good  copy.  That  is,  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  obvious  to  him  until  he  has  tried  to  make 
a  cojiy  of  that  kind;  thereafter,  the  simplicity  of 
the  operation  may  not  be  so  manifest.  Of  course, 
an  ink-drawing  is  the  most  contrasty  subject 
possible  to  obtain.  ]5nt  just  therein  lie  some  of 
the  dithculties — there,  and  also  in  the  very 
accidental  fact  that  jien-and-ink  drawings  often 
contain  the  very  finest  of  detail,  in  the  shajie  of 
lines  comparable  in  width  to  a  s])ider's  web.  And, 
whereas  in  an  ordinary  wash-drawing  or  in  any 


re-execution  of  what  might  be  an  expensive  set  of 
drawings,  and  because  drawings  are  nincli  more 
suscejitible  to  injury  by  thumbing  and  rubbing 
than  photographic  cojiies,  which  can  moreover 
be  replaced  easily  and  cheaply.  This  last  point 
is  a  consideration  of  no  small  importance  to 
authors  whose  manuscripts  often  go  through  a 
dozen  editors’  hands  before  they  find  lodgment. 
It  is  the  writer’s  conviction,  based  upon  conversa¬ 
tion  with  artists  who  have  been  discouraged  from 
frequent  recourse  to  the  photograjihie  copyist 
only  because  of  sad  and  expensive  experience, 
that  the  amateur  who  is  willing  to  give  a  little 
more  than  the  usual  care  to  the  matter  will 
find  his  work  highly  appreciated;  and  it  is  the 
object  of  this  article  to  point  out  to  him  how  lie 


FIGUHE  ONE 


drawing  made  uj)  of  rather  broad  patches  of 
pigment,  a  slight  lack  of  shari)ness  in  the  repro¬ 
duction  will  pass  entirely  unnoticed,  in  a  j)en- 
drawing  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
true  remlering  of  the  original  that  each  sei)arate 
line  be  delineated  sharply. 

Artists  find  tliat  a  really  good  cojjy  of  an  ink¬ 
drawing,  printed  on  the  right  kind  t)f  paper — anil 
especially  when  framed  behind  glass — gives  an 
effect  that  so  closely  resembles  the  original  that 
it  becomes  very  difficult  indeed  to  distinguish 
it  from  a  true  ink-drawing.  The  fact  is  a  boon 
to  artists  who,  for  any  reason,  wish  to  obtain  a 
good  reproduction  of  an  esj)ecially  fortunate 
drawing  without  going  through  the  tedium  of 
making  a  copy  of  it  in  virgin  ink.  Authors,  also, 
often  prefer  to  submit  j)hotographic  copies  of 
illustrations  to  editors,  rather  than  the  original 
drawings  themselves,  because  there  is  the  danger 
that  a  loss  in  the  mails  will  make  necessary  the 


may  get  the  very  best  results  that  can  i)ossibly 
be  obtained  from  the  ai>paratus  which  he  has  at 
his  command.  I  addri'ss  myself,  moreover,  to 
such  as  cannot  afford  fhe  luxury  of  a  wet-plate 
apparatus,  and  arc  limited  to  dry-plates,  and  to 
materials  that  can  be  jinrehased  in  the  open 
market  in  any  town. 

Of  course,  we  might  say  a  great  deal  about 
apparatus,  dodges,  and  lightings — a  great  deal 
that  has  already  been  said  again  and  again,  and 
which  can  be  found  in  any  one  of  the  recognized 
dictionaries  or  encyclopedias  of  j)hotography;  or 
more  in  detail  in  the  files  of  photographic  maga¬ 
zines,  all  of  which  are  usually  on  the  shelves  of 
even  a  small  library.  An  evening  spent  in 
“browsing”  through  some  of  this  material  will 
save  a  good  many  subsequent  evenings  of  mis- 
sj)ent  labor  to  the  amateur  who  intends  to  as¬ 
semble  special  equipment  to  do  photographic 
copying  in  black-and-white. 
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FIGURE  TWO 


In  the  matter  of  apparatus,  I  will  do  no  more 
than  to  state  that,  to  carry  out  the  following 
suggestions,  it  is  very,  very  essential  to  use  only 
artificial  light — the  only  kind  of  light  whose 
intensity,  quality,  and  distribution  may  be 
depended  upon  to  remain  constant  from  one 
minute  to  the  next.  Fortunately,  in  these  days 
of  high-power  Mazda  lamps,  this  is  a  condition 
which  can  be  met  satisfactorily  at  comparatively 
small  expense  in  time  and  money,  by  any  one 
possessed  of  a  little  practical  ability. 

Of  course,  good  copying  can  and  is  being  done 
in  daylight — done  by  virtue  of  an  experience 
gained  by  the  expenditure  of  no  end  of  photo¬ 
graphic  material;  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
limits  of  correct  exposure  are  much  narrower  in 
copying  than  they  are  in  landscape-work.  Yet 
the  merely  “experienced”  man  very  seldom  hits 
exactly  the  right  timing;  he  is  always  “sharping  or 
flatting”  with  his  seconds;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
his  results  are  never  the  best  that  should  and 
could  have  been  obtained.  And  I  will  be  bound 
that  the  comparatively  inexperienced  amateur, 
if  he  will  follow  diligently  the  procedure  presently 
to  be  set  down,  can  consistently  obtain  in  his 
work  that  perfection  of  result  which  is  achieved 
by  the  experienced  daylight-worker  only  occa¬ 
sionally,  and,  at  those  times,  as  much  by  fortune 
as  by  skill  of  the  operator. 

We  have,  then,  an  apparatus.  We  have,  also, 
our  plates  and  our  developers,  selected  with  due 
respect  to  their  virtues  in  giving  a  fine-grained 
and  a  contrasty  negative.  We  also  have  an  India- 
ink  drawing.  The  problem  is  to  get  the  image  of 
the  drawing  onto  a  plate,  and  from  there  to 
paper,  with  the  least  violation  of  the  peculiar 
merits  of  the  original,  and  of  the  delicate  sensi¬ 
bilities  of  the  artist. 

Now,  it  will  take  little  reflection  to  bring  home 


to  one  that  the  consideration  of  foremost  impor¬ 
tance  in  obtaining  this  truth  of  rei)roduction  is 
an  accurate  rendering  of  fine  detail;  that  is,  what 
the  photographic  research  worker  calls  resolving- 
power.  They  have  perturbed  themselves  not  a 
little,  these  researchers,  over  the  question  of 
resolving-power.  Just  how  seriously  they  have 
taken  it,  the  inquisitive  reader  may  discover  by 
glancing  over  an  erudite  article  that  touches  on 
this  tantalising  subject  which  appeared,  not  long 
ago,  in  the  Astrophijsical  Journal.  He  will  find 
there  some  very  prettily  drawn  curves  labeled 
appropriately  with  log  E’s  and  Gammas,  which 
are  elucidated  with  a  beautiful  application  of 
formulas  and  functions.  Bnt  the  point  is,  these 
scientists  have  found  out  something  worth  while; 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  amateur  to  see  to  it  that 
the  pearl  in  this  mathematical  oyster  shall  adorn 
not  only  the  work  of  the  astronomer,  but  that  a 
glint  of  its  lustre  shall  illuminate  the  practices  in 
his  own  darkroom. 

There  is  no  point  in  being  behindhand  in  the 
matter  of  terms.  “Resolving-power”,  then,  we 
must  by  all  means  have;  all  of  it  that  we  can 
get.  But  how  are  we  to  know  when  we  have 
it.^  There’s  the  difficulty.  Well,  that  is  one  of 
the  very  first  things  those  investigators  have  done. 
They  have  devised  a  way  which  enables  them 
not  only  to  tell  when  we  have  resolving-power, 
but  how  to  set  down  in  Arabic  numerals  just 
how  much  it  amounts  to  in  any  specific  case. 
That,  in  fact,  is  always  the  first  step  in  con¬ 
ducting  any  scientific  investigation, — to  find  a 
way  to  measure  what  it  is  desired  to  get,  so  that 
in  varying  the  conditions  of  the  experiment 
it  will  be  possible  to  say  just  how  much  bearing 
each  of  these  conditions  has  had  in  influencing 
the  result  of  the  experiment.  This  known,  it 
is  a  small  matter  to  decide  on  the  set  of  con- 
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(litions  wliicli  will  influence  the  result  most 
t’avorahly  in  any  particular  case. 

It  is  not  at  all  ditflcult  to  measure  resolviug- 
])t)wer.  About  the  only  piece  of  si)ecial  apjjara- 
tus  that  is  needed  is  a  “test-object”,  that  is,  a 
ju-oper  kind  of  subject  to  photograph.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  test-objects;  but  the  one, 
perhaps,  that  has  found  the  most  fa\  or  is  the  fan- 
shaped  test-object  shown  in  figure  one.  As  you 
will  notice,  it  is  coni])osc(l  of  a  number  of  wedge- 
shapis]  lines  all  eon\'crging  to  a  comimui  center, 
an<l  equall.N’  sc])aratetl  from  each  other.  .Vt  the 
older  edge  of  the  fan,  both  the  lines  and  the  in¬ 
terspaces  are  fairly  wide,  whereas  near  the  center 
they  become  \’ery  thin  indeed. 

l.ct  us  supiiose  that  yon  had  ])hotogra[)hed 
this  test-object.  Stijipose,  also,  that  you  should 
take  a  good  magnifyiiig'-glass  and  begin  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  picture  of  it  on  the  negative,  begin¬ 
ning  from  the  wider  edge  of  the  fan  ami  mo\- 
ing  grailuall.N’  inwards  towar<ls  the  center,  ^’ou 
would  come  finally  to  a  jioint  where  the  lines 
would  be  so  fine  that  they  would  not  show  any 
more  as  sejiarate  lines,  but  would  merge  to  jiro- 
ducc  a  genera!  blur.  By  measuring  the  distance 
from  where  this  blur  begins  to  the  jiointed  end 
of  the  fail,  \()U  Could  s|)ecify  the  resolviiig-power 
that  was  obtained  in  that  negati\e.  Sc-ientists 
arrange  it  so  that  this  number  exjiresses  the 
uiimber  of  lines  jier  inch  that  are  resolved. 

ff  you  should  continue  to  experiment,  you 
Would  soon  find  that  the  number  depends  a  good 
deal  on  the  jiarticular  plate  used,  u|)on  the  ex¬ 
posure,  the  com])osition  of  the  devclojier,  and 
the  tinu'  of  develoiunent ,  All  these  factors  have 
a  decided  influence  on  the  degree  of  sharimcss 
that  will  be  lu’oduced  in  the  negative;  and  it 
will  be  the  co|)\  ist's  concern  to  get  the  exjiosure, 
the  developer,  and  the  devclo])meut,  at  just 
their  right  \'alues  to  obtain  the  utmost  out  of  the 
jilatc'  that  he  is  using,  d’he  test-object  enables 
him  to  do  this  in  a  thoroughl,\-  reliable  manner, 
ami  with  the  \’ery  minimum  expenditure  of 
material.  .Vnd  once  these  conditions  are  de¬ 
termined,  it  will  be  the  easiest  thing  imaginable 
to  make  every  negative  iiroduceil  a  delight 
to  the  e.\  e  of  the  beholder. 

In  setting  about  the  determiiiatiou  of  the  best 
couditious  of  cxiiosure  ami  develo])ment,  it  will 
first  be  necessar\'  to  make  a  test-object.  This 
need  not  be  a  com])licatcd  affair  like  a  fan  at  all; 
but  can  just  as  well  be  a  series  of  lines  of  different 
widths,  as  shown  in  figure  two.  If  you  have  a 
ruler,  a  ruling  |)en,  some  good  white  paper — 
stiff  bristol-board  is  the  best — and  some  Imlia- 
iuk  at  hand,  >011  can  turn  out  a  first-class  test- 
object  in  ten  minutes.  Begin  by  drawing  the 
broadest  line  that  your  pen  will  yield.  Then, 


screw  up  the  nibs  a  little  so  that  a  somewhat 
narrower  mark  will  be  made,  and  draw  a  second 
line  below  the  first.  Repeat  this  procedure  until 
the  pen  is  screwed  up  tight.  If  properly 
sharpened,  and  freshly  cleaned  and  inked,  the 
lien  will,  under  these  conditions,  draw  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  thin  line.  Do  not  hesitate  when  draw¬ 
ing  a  line.  Hold  the  pen  vertically,  press  lightly, 
and  move  the  arm  with  one  deliberate  sweep. 
I  slioidd  have  said  before  that  for  our  special 
pur])ose  the  lines  should  be  drawn  nearly  all  the 
wa,\'  across  the  sheet,  as  shown  in  figure  three. 

hen  the  whole  series  is  drawn,  you  will  have  a 
sheaf  of  lines  each  one  of  whicli  presents  a  harder 
I)roblem  for  the  jjlate  to  resolve  than  the  one 
immediately  above  it;  and,  hence,  it  will  be  very 
simple  to  determine  the  resol viug-power  in  terms 
of  this  scale  simply  by  emmting  from  the  broad¬ 
est  line  down  to  the  last  one  that  is  reproduced 
satisfactorily  in  the  negative. 

\\  hen  the  test-object  has  been  made,  the  actual 
proc'css  of  tletermining  the  Ijest  conditions  to 
pro<luce  shari)ness  will  afford  a  very  pleasant 
evening’s  entertaiiimeut.  There  is  nothing  mys¬ 
terious  about  the  undertaking,  and  the  reader 
probably  will  haA’e  virtually  guessed  the  whole 
j)roceilure  already.  To  begin  with,  the  test- 
object  is  centered  and  scpiared  on  the  coi)ying- 
board,  with  the  sheaf  of  lines  arranged  so  that 
it  will  fall  lengthwise  of  the  ])late.  The  whole 
sheaf,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  shoidd  extend 
oidy  about  half  way  to  each  end  of  the  plate; 
this  for  the  reason  that  the  defiiution  of  the  lens 
will  be  likely  to  fall  ofi’  rather  abruptly  beyond 
these  points,  and  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  the  en¬ 
trance  of  an  extraneous  factor  in  the  results. 
The  final  focusing  should  be  done  with  a  good 
magnifier,  and  it  should  lie  ascertained  that  the 
back  of  the  camera  is  sipiare  with  the  lens.  A 
good  idea  of  whether  or  mjt  this  is  the  case  can 
be  had  by  focusing  on  one  eml  of  the  sheaf  of 
lines — using  the  largest  sto|) — ami  then  making 
certain  thnt  the  other  eml  is  in  equally  sharj) 
focus.  Of  course,  before  making  the  actual  ex- 
l)osurc,  the  lens  will  be  stopped  down  judiciously 
to  about  F  '•2'-2  or  F/.‘52. 

d'he  best  system  to  determine  the  correct  ex- 
p(jsure  is  the  old  one  of  drawing  the  slide  out  to 
successive  distances,  thus  uncovering  successive 
areas  on  the  plate,  and  thereby  obtaining  a  series 
of  exposures  each  one  of  which  is  shorter  than  the 
j)receding  one.  To  make  sure  that  the  slide  is 
pidled  out  the  correct  distance  at  each  exposure, 
it  will  be  well  to  draw  a  number  of  marks  about 
half  an  inch  apart  on  the  slide — a  white  or  red 
wax-pencil  is  best — so  that  it  will  be  possible  by 
these  reference  marks  to  tell  easily  just  how' 
much  the  slide  is  rlrawn.  l"or  the  first  exposure. 
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the  slide  should  be  drawn  to  uncover  a  little 
over  one-fourth  of  the  plate,  and  the  last  exposure 
will  end  when  the  final  one-fourth  of  the  plate  is 
yet  unexposed;  because,  as  was  mentioned  be¬ 
fore,  the  definition  of  the  lens  will  be  sharp  only 
within  the  central  area.  Supposing  the  slide  to 
be  moved  a  half  inch  at  each  exposure,  there 
will  be  room  for  five  exposures  on  a  4  x  5  ])late 
after  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  unused 
ends  of  the  picture. 

The  shortest  exposure  naturally  will  be  the 
briefest  one  that  in  the  experimenter’s  jnilg- 
ment  will  give  a  developable  image,  and  the 


that  was  actually  given  directly  after  the  slide 
was  removed  from  that  area. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  state  that  any  jar¬ 
ring  of  the  apparatus  during  the  exposure  would 
entirely  ruin  the  results;  and  that  the  utmost 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  move  the  camera  or 
the  plateholder  while  withdrawing  the  slide.  It 
is  also  wise  not  to  attempt  to  time  each  exposure 
by  the  mere  moving  of  the  slide,  bnt  to  do  this 
either  by  operating  the  shutter,  or  by  switching 
on  and  off  the  lights  that  illuminate  the  test- 
object.  The  object  itself  must  be  illuminate<l 
evenly;  and  it  will  be  a  good  rnle  to  make  sure 


others  will  increase  in  geometrical  proportion. 
If  the  shortest  be  1  second,  the  others  will  be 
2,  4,  8,  and  16  seconds,  respectively.  Of  course 
these  exposures  will  be  given  in  reverse  order,  the 
longest  first  and  the  shortest  last,  for  the  first 
area  of  the  plate  to  be  uncovered  will  be  ex¬ 
posed  longest.  It  may  be  well  to  remind  the 
reader  that  the  actual  ex])osure  between  each 
withdrawal  of  the  slide  will  not  correspond  to 
the  above  series  of  numbers  reversed.  In  prac¬ 
tice,  8  seconds  would  be  given  when  the  slide  was 
first  withdrawn,  4  seconds  after  it  had  been 
moved  again,  then  2,  1,  and  1  seconds,  respec¬ 
tively;  for  the  total  exposure  of  each  area  natu¬ 
rally  will  be  a  summation  of  its  own  and  all 
succeeding  exposures.  Thus,  the  first  area  will 
be  exposed  8-j-4  +  2+l  +  l  or  16  seconds  in  all; 
the  second  will  be  exposed  4  +  2+1  + 1  or  8 
seconds,  and  so  on.  This  fact  must  be  held 
carefully  in  mind;  for  it  is  very  easy,  absent- 
mindedly,  to  assign  to  e^ch  area  the  exposure 


that  the  lamps  are  arranged  to  obtain  the  best 
distribution  of  light  over  all  the  copying-board 
before  any  experiments  with  the  test-object  are 
made  at  all.  The  final  test  of  the  illumination 
is  maile  by  covering  the  board  with  white  paper, 
being  careful  that  there  are  no  bulges  or  ripples 
on  its  surface,  then  make  the  exposure.  The 
resulting  negative  will  give  a  far  better  idea  of 
the  amount  of  light  that  falls  on  any  part  of  the 
boaT'd  than  can  be  had  by  mere  visual  estimation. 

But  we  must  get  back  to  our  test-exposure. 
Suppose  that  the  plate  has  been  developed  and 
fixed.  Then,  on  examining  the  negative  with 
a  good  magnifier  it  will  be  seen  that  some  of  the 
exposures  have  brought  out  much  smaller  lines 
than  the  others;  and,  by  making  a  count  of  the 
lines  in  each  case,  you  will  know  right  away 
which  exposure  has  been  the  best  of  the  lot. 
The  best,  that  is,  if  the  plate  is  always  developed 
to  just  the  degree  that  this  particular  plate  has 
been  developed. 


But  it  might  not  lie  the  best  exposure,  if  the 
plate  were  developed  for  a  longer  or  a  sliorter 
period  of  time;  hence,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ex¬ 
pose  at  least  three  plates  to  find  out  what  con¬ 
ditions  of  exposure  and  development-time  are 
the  best  for  the  i)articnlar  plate  and  the  par¬ 
ticular  deveh)per  that  you  use.  It  is  best  to  de- 
veloj)  all  three  plates  in  the  same  tray,  to  be  sure 
that  the  temi)erature  and  constitution  of  the  de- 
velojjer  will  be  exactly  the  same  in  all  three  cases. 
These  may  be  i>ut  side  by  side  in  a  large  tray, 
the  developer  poured  over  them  in  a  single  sweej) 
and  the  tray  rocked  continnonsly  in  both  direc- 


just  what  degree  of  develoi)ment  the  best  result 
is  attained  in  each  case.  By  these  tests  yon 
will  have  determined,  in  a  perfectly  scientific 
manner,  the  itleal  exposure  ami  development  for 
both  the  plate  and  the  i)aper;  and,  when  they 
are  properly  adjusted  to  each  other,  in  this  way 
you  will  be  surprised  yourself  at  the  sparkling 
])rints  that  can  be  maile  by  merely  routine- 
methods  if  proj)erly  carried  out. 

Although  the  matter  of  materials  is  somewhat 
outsitlc  the  avowed  j)urpose  of  this  article,  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  slowest  plates,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  give  the  greatest  resolving-power.  Brocess- 


I'lGrKE  FOUR 


tions  until  all  ha\e  been  removed  to  the  h>po. 

<  )ue,  two,  ami  four  minutes  is  a  \'ery  fair  test 
for  most  tray-developers;  or  two,  four,  and  eight 
minutes  nia.\’  be  trie<l. 

You  see,  it  is  a  perfectly  easy  matter  to  test 
any  new  ])late  or  any  new  develoi)er  by  this 
means,  and  the  result  shows  something  that  can 
be  stated  in  figures,  d’hat  is,  in  seconds  ot  ex¬ 
posure  and  minutes  of  developmeid,  something 
that  could  not  have  been  obtained  half  so  well 
by  making  enough  trial-negatives  by  the  old 
haphazard  method,  that  served  well  to  fill  an 
ash-can  or  waste-basket. 

ft  may  be  as  well  to  say,  right  here,  that  the 
practical  photograjiher  will  do  much  better  to 
read  his  resolving-jiower  numbers  right  otV  the 
print  itself,  rather  than  from  the  negative;  be¬ 
cause,  in  this  kind  of  work,  it  is  very  essential 
that  the  lines  shall  ajipear  jet  black  on  a  per¬ 
fectly  white  background.  To  get  this  result, 
with  a  high  resolving-power,  it  will  be  neces.sary 
to  make  several  prints  from  each  negative,  and 
give  them  increasing  exposures.  atch  their 
development  carefully  by  a  good  light  to  see  at 


plates  are  the  ones  generally  used;  but  sjiecial 
‘■|>hoto-mechanical"  jilatcs  are  on  the  market 
for  es])ecially  exacting  work.  Two  contrast  de¬ 
velopers  that  have  become  standard  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  the  first  recommendeil  by  the  East¬ 
man  Kodak  Comiiany,  and  the  second  by 
J^umiere. 

(A)  Soiliinn-sulphite . ‘i.')  grains 

I  lyiiroiiihnone . i-}  grams 

I’otassium-hromiile . io  grams 

Water  to  .  1  liter 

(B)  Sodium-hydroxide . .50  grams 

Water  to .  I  liter 

I'se:  Mix  1  volume  of  A  ami  1  volume  of  B, 

immediately  before  use. 

Ilydroquinone . 10  grams 

Sodium-sulphite . 80  grams 

Formaldehyde . 20  cubic  centimeters 

Water .  1  liter 

Both  of  these  devclo])ers  are  injurious  to  the 
.skin;  and  it  will  be  well  to  avoid  allowing  the 
hands  to  become  wetted  with  them. 

The  advantages  of  having  in  hand  this  per¬ 
fection  of  procedure  will  be  felt  with  greatest 
satisfaction  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  make 
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copies  of  drawings  that  show  very  fine  pen-work; 
but  the  unusual  sharpness  of  outline  will  give  a 
certain  distinctive  crispness  even  to  drawings 
that  have  been  executed  in  the  boldest  manner 
possible.  Inexperienced  artists  are  very  prone 
to  do  their  work  with  a  crow-quilled  or  mapping- 
pen,  one  of  those  delicate  affairs  which  make  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fine  spider-web-like  lines — lines  that 
are  the  despair  of  every  photo-engraver  called 
upon  to  etch  plates  from  them.  No  reduction 
of  such  drawings  should  be  attempted  in  the 
copying,  else  the  individual  lines  may  be  lost. 

The  finish  given  to  the  print  will  depend  on 
the  service  for  which  it  is  intended,  as  well  as 
upon  the  taste  or  caprice  of  the  owner  of  the 
drawing.  Most  artists  insist  that  all  lines  be 
jet  black  on  the  whitest  underground;  a  few 


others,  who  have  an  awkward  habit  of  allowing 
their  lines  to  run  thin  and  become  brownish  in 
places,  have  been  charmed  and  flattered  when 
this  mannerism  was  preserved  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  print,  by  juggling  the  developer  to  give 
a  brownish  deposit  in  the  underexposed  por¬ 
tions.  A  very  striking,  transparent  effect  can 
be  obtained,  especially  with  bold  subjects,  by 
printing  on  glossy  paper,  which  is  then  scpieegeed 
into  contact,  under  water,  with  a  glass-plate 
whose  surface  has  been  swabbed  over  with  a  very 
dilute  solution  of  albumen  or  glue  to  ensure  per¬ 
manent  adhesion.  The  whole  may  then  be 
framed,  or  the  overhanging  edges  may  be  trimmed 
away  from  the  glass  and  a  binding  of  lantern- 
slide  tape  or  black  passe-partout  put  around  to 
provide  a  neat  border. 


The  Lame  Crow 


WILFRED  A.  FRENCH,  Ph.D, 


AMES  NETTLETON,  one  of  my 
suburban  friends,  is  happy  in  the 
possession  of  a  motion-picture  cam¬ 
era  which  his  wife  gave  him  for 
Christmas.  It  is  of  the  amateur 
type,  and  is  adapted  to  the  making  of  still- 
pictures  as  well  as  motion-pictures — ad  libitum. 
In  making  her  husband  this  particular  kind  of 
present,  Mrs.  Nettleton  gently  hinted  that  he 
substitute  amateur-photography  for  golf,  so 
that  she  could  accompany  him  on  some  of  his 
outings,  for  she  was  an  ardent  lover  of  nature 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Besides,  golf  was 
not  a  sport  that  could  be  practised  in  winter, 
and  snow  was  no  impediment  to  photographic 
activities.  It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  Net¬ 
tleton  has  taken  kindly  to  his  wife’s  suggestion 
and  welcomes  her  companionship  on  his  camera- 
walks  into  the  snow-covered  woods  and  fields. 
Later,  with  the  arrival  of  spring,  Nettleton  will 
profit  greatly  by  his  wife’s  accumulated  knowl¬ 
edge  of  song-birds,  wild-flowers  and  shrubs. 

The  apartment  wliich  the  Nettletons  occupy 
is  in  one  of  the  city’s  beautiful  suburbs.  The 
rear-windows  overlook  the  square  park  of  an 
adjoining  estate  which  is  enclosed  by  a  stone¬ 
wall  about  five  feet  in  height.  The  opposite 
(farther)  side  of  the  wall,  which  is  about  two 
hundred  feet  distant,  is  level  one-half  of  its 
length,  and  then  rises  slightly  in  a  straight  line 
towards  a  corner  of  the  park;  but  a  sidewalk 
just  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall  remains  level. 
This  somewhat  prosaic  description  is  necessary 


in  order  that  the  reader  may  be  the  better  en¬ 
abled  to  comprehend  the  point  of  my  story. 

One  morning,  as  he  was  engaged  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  shaving,  Nettleton  happened  to  look  out 
of  the  window,  when  he  noticed  a  large  crow 
advancing  slowly  and  laboriously  along  the  top 
of  the  stone-wall  directly  opposite.  The  limp¬ 
ing  gait  of  the  bird  excited  his  curiosity  and  he 
wondered  whether  it  was  injured  by  liaving 
been  shot  or  caught  in  a  trap.  As  he  watched 
the  painful  motion  of  the  bird,  his  sympathies 
were  aroused — much  as  he  disliked  the  noisy 
habits  of  the  species — and  he  continued  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  labored  progress  of  the  seemingly  in¬ 
jured  crow.  Suddenly  he  noticed  that,  although 
it  kept  a  straight  course  along  the  top  of  the 
stone-wall  and  had  reached  that  part  which 
began  to  ascend,  the  bird  began  rapidly  to  diminish 
in  size.  Nettleton  was  petrified  with  astonish¬ 
ment,  but  kept  his  eyes  riveted  on  the  limping 
bird  as  it  t)egan  slowly  to  disappear.  When 
the  last  black  speck  had  been  lost  to  view,  Net¬ 
tleton,  rooted  to  the  spot  and  with  bulging  eyes, 
glared  at  the  place  where  he  had  seen  the  lame 
crow  mysteriously  vanish.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  there  must  l)e  a  roofless,  tunnel-like  passage 
on  the  top  of  the  stone-wall  whicli  the  bird  had 
entered  and  where  it  gradually  disappeared  from 
sight.  He  quickly  put  on  his  glasses — for  he 
was  a  little  near-sighted — and  gazed  at  the  course 
the  lame  bird  had  taken,  but  he  saw  nothing 
unusual.  Without  stopping  to  finisli  shaving, 
but  wiping  the  lather  from  his  face,  he  dressed 
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THE  OPEN  STAIRWAY 
CHAS.  G.  WELLS 


liurriedly  and  “winged  his  way”  to  the  myste¬ 
rious  stone-wall.  He  mounted  it  and  walked 
along  the  top,  looking  carefully  for  a  long  chan¬ 
nel  or  something  of  the  kind  which  the  lame 
crow  must  have  entered  in  order  to  make  its 
disappearance.  He  discovered  nothing  of  the 
sort.  He  continued  in  the  direction  which  the 
uncanny  bird  had  taken  and  smiled  as  the  clos¬ 
ing  lines  of  Poe’s  “Raven”  sprang  unhidden  to 
his  lips.  He  looked  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left, 
and  peered  up  into  the  leafless  trees.  Not  a 
bird  was  to  be  seen,  save  one  screeching  blue- 
jay  and  a  group  of  fighting  sparrows.  Being 
somewhat  persistent,  Nettleton  asked  the  jan¬ 
itor  of  an  apartment-house  across  the  way  from 
the  mysterious  stone-wall,  if  he  had  seen  the 
lame  crow  of  his  adventure.  He  then  described 
in  detail  the  strange  behavior  of  the  bird  of  ill 
omen.  No,  that  worthy  had  not  seen  a  crow, 
lame  or  sound,  for  several  days.  Nettleton 
shook  his  head,  apologised  and  returned  to  his 
apartment,  where  he  resumed  his  customary 
tonsorial  activity. 

In  using  his  camera,  as  he  had  done  ever  since 
he  received  it,  Nettleton  had  cultivated  the 
faculty  of  observation.  Objects  and  incidents 
which  formerly  he  did  not  deem  worthy  of  notice 
now  attracted  and  held  his  attention.  He  had 
become  keenly  observant — a  facidty  which  is 
one  of  the  chief  assets  of  the  successful  camerist. 
Consequently,  on  the  following  morning,  as  he 
was  standing  at  his  bedroom-window  and  about 
to  begin  his  customary  facial  operation,  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  look  in  the  direction  of  the  stone-wall. 
What  do  you  suppose  it  was  that  made  the 
razor  tremble  in  his  hand,  and  the  cold  shivers 
run  up  and  down  his  back?  His  friend,  the 
lame  crow,  starting  on  its  pilgrimage  along  the 
top  of  the  stone-wall!  Yes,  there  could  be  no 
mistake.  It  was  the  same  hobbling,  black 
crow  of  the  day  before.  Without  losing  a 
moment’s  time,  Nettleton  rushed  into  the  ad¬ 
joining  room,  got  his  motion-picture  camera, 
opened  the  window,  focused  at  fifty  feet — two 
hundred  or  infinity  would  have  been  better — 
wound  up  the  mechanism  and  pressed  down  the 
exposure-button.  He  breathed  a  sigh  of  re¬ 
lief;  for,  although  he  was  not  personally  on  the 
spot,  right  over  that  pesky  bird,  he  had  the  un¬ 
utterable  joy  of  creating  first-hand,  irrefutable 
evidence  of  a  profoundly  mysterious  incident. 
He  was  soon  on  his  way  to  an  expert  photo¬ 
finisher.  If  all  went  well,  he  was  to  receive 
the  positive  film  for  projection  two  days  later. 
In  the  meantime,  he  maintained  a  sharp  look¬ 
out  for  his  friend,  the  lame  crow,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  failed  to  appear.  No  doubt  it  had  met 
its  inevitable  fate — some  hungry  tomcat  or 


some  mischievous  boys  had  seized  the  opportu¬ 
nity!  The  crippled  crow  was  an  easy  prey. 

A  friend  of  Nettletoii’s,  the  manager  of  a 
local  “movie”  house,  consented  to  have  the  film 
projected.  It  was  to  be  in  the  forenoon  of  the 
fourth  day  after  the  original  negative-film  had 
been  exposed.  Nettleton  had  invited  several 
expert  cameramen  and  a  well-known  ornitholo¬ 
gist  to  hear  his  remarkable  story  and  to  witness 
tlie  accomj)anying,  irrefragable  jjroof  as  pic¬ 
tured  on  the  screen.  To  Nettleton’s  utter  dis¬ 
appointment,  the  jury  failed  to  reach  a  definite 
verdict,  partly  because  the  ornithologist  was 
not  sure  that  the  moving  object  was  a  crow, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  definition  was  not 
sufficiently  sharp  to  determine  the  precise  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  creature.  That  the  ej)isode — as  re¬ 
corded  by  the  motion-picture  camera — was 
truthfid  and  not  faked,  was  conceded  by  the 
camera-experts. 

Mystified  more  than  ever,  Nettleton  made 
no  further  attempt  to  probe  the  matter.  He 
regarded  it  as  simply  unfathomable.  All  the 
same,  his  disappointment  did  not  prevent  him 
from  keeping  an  eye  on  the  stone-wall  in  the 
usual  way. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  after  the 
demonstration  at  the  “movie”  theatre,  as  Net¬ 
tleton  was  about  to  lather  his  face,  his  left  eye 
turned  in  the  general  direction  of  the  stone¬ 
wall.  His  heart  gave  a  big  thump  and  he  felt 
his  hair  stand  on  end.  The  lame  crow — or 
was  it  its  ghost? — had  suddenly  come  into  view, 
hobbling  along  its  favorite  course  on  the  top  of 
the  stone-wall !  With  a  shout,  Nettleton  dropped 
his  shaving-brush,  grabbed  his  coat,  rushed 
from  the  apartment,  down  the  stairs,  into  the 
street  and  bounded  across  the  little  park.  In 
a  few  seconds,  he  had  reached  the  stone-wall 
and  the  lame  crow.  He  nearly  dropped  dead. 
It  was  not  a  crow  he  had  seen,  or  anything  like 
one !  It  was  the  top  of  a  black  cap  with  a  pointed 
visor  worn  by  a  fourteen-year-old  boy  who,  hav¬ 
ing  a  crippled  leg,  was  hobbling  along  the  side¬ 
walk  with  the  aid  of  a  crutch,  and  close  to  the 
stone-wall.  Naturally,  only  the  top  of  his  cap 
was  visible  to  persons  living  on  the  third  floor 
of  the  apartment-house  about  tw'o  hundred  feet 
away,  on  the  other  side  of  the  stone-wall,  and 
by  degrees  disappeared  from  view  as  the  latter 
gradually  increased  in  height.  Nettleton  now 
understood  the  cause  of  the  illusion,  as  he  noted 
the  surroundings  and  observed  the  jerky  progress 
of  the  young  cripple  on  his  way  to  school.  The 
boy  was  a  fairly  regular  attendant;  but  recently 
he  had  remained  at  home  several  days  on  ac¬ 
count  of  illness,  and  this  circumstance  accounted 
for  the  temporary  absence  of  the  “lame  crow”. 
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The  Beauty  of  a  New  England  Winter 

EDWARD  ELWELL  WHITING 


uj)  into  northern  New  England 
inch  weatlier  as  this,  and  winter 
ooks  more  refreshing  and  pleasing 
han  it  does  at  the  corner  of  Tre- 
iiont  and  Boylston  streets,  in  the 
city  of  Boston.  You  don’t  know  New  England 
at  all,  unless  yon  go  out  into  the  country.  Berk¬ 
shire  County,  and  other  country-counties,  will 
serve  as  well;  t)ut  up  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont,  the  folks  who  live  in  the  eities  and 
villages  have  a  way  of  reaching  out  to  winter 
and  welcoming  it.  They  bring  the  country  to 
JMain  street.  That  is  good. 

New  England  is  a  clean  country.  The  snow 
clings  like  halls  of  cotton  to  the  gray  limbs  of 
trees,  and  nods  and  swings  in  the  wind  like 
signals  set  for  a  clear  track  toward  right  living. 
I’he  white  coverlet  of  snow  stretches  like  new 
sheets  spread  for  the  world  to  rest  and  dream, 
d'lie  fir-trees  beckon  to  the  falling  snow  to  hurry, 
'i'hey  hold  whispered  converse  with  the  winter- 
wind,  and  find  it  soft. 

Cray,  majestic  trees,  leafless  hut  with  heart 
heating  slow  in  tune  with  the  i)eace  of  winter, 
stand  like  .symbols  of  the  growth  and  wisdom  of 
nature.  'I'lie  venerable,  l)earded  hills  stand  sen¬ 
tinel,  rooted  beneatli  tlie  cold,  branching  toward 
tlie  skies  and  Heaven  beyond.  They  extend 
like  highways  for  a  climbing  philo.soj)hy  which 
mounts  ever  upward  through  tlie  centuries.  Or 
like  ladders  for  hope,  massed  phalanxes  of  faith. 

Nature  readies  out  and  transmutes  with  the 
alchemy  of  winter  all  that  jiasscs.  'I’he  train 
creeps  into  the  city  railroad-station,  decked 
with  festoons  of  ice.  fl'hc  mark  of  winter  clings 
to  it.  fl’lie  locomotivc-w  heels  are  no  longer 
grim,  black  bits  of  machinery.  They  carry  the 
fairy  tracery  of  winter-magic,  decorations  con¬ 


ferred  in  the  mysteries  of  fields  where  man  has 
stretched  the  lines  of  steel-rails,  but  which  are 
yet  fields  for  snow  and  ice  and  the  myriad  drifts 
built  by  winter-winds. 

Out  in  those  fields,  brown  gras.ses  and  weeds 
fringe  and  pattern  the  expanse  of  snow.  “Here 
we  are!”  they  say,  “we  know  that  spring  will 
come,  and  then  we  must  go,  yielding  to  new 
youth.  But  for  now,  we  are  kin  and  part  of  the 
loveliness  of  nature.  We  are  part  of  the  soft 
beauty  of  creation.  We  are  part  of  the  strength 
of  the  world,  which  grows  forever.” 

And  the  river,  ice-roofed  and  still-surfaced, 
marks  its  place  with  the  unbrokenness  of  its 
level  spaces,  where  no  jilant  lifts  its  brown  head. 
And  it  murmurs  in  a  whisper  so  low  that  many 
do  not  hear  it — “Here  I  am,  flowing  smoothly 
and  surely,  waiting.  Aou  do  not  see  me;  but 
I  am  here  just  as  I  was  when  you  saw  the  sun 
sparkle  upon  me,  and  my  ripples  flash  in  the 
beauty  of  summer.  But  I  am  here;  and  I,  too, 
am  a  part  of  life.  I  am  kin  with  the  soul  of  the 
world;  sometimes  hidden  from  those  who  pass, 
but  forev'er  here.” 

And  the  sun,  with  his  magic  rays  that  deck 
the  dazzling  surface  of  the  snow — made  radiant 
by  boundless  myriafls  of  sparkling  gems — dia¬ 
monds  and  emeralds,  sap])hires  and  rubies, 
creating  a  vision  of  loveliness  that  ravishes  the 
eye  and  sends  the  soul  heavenward  towards  the 
divine  creator  and  the  almighty  architect.  And 
then  these  same  rays,  which  make  the  beautiful 
pla>s  of  light  and  shade  on  the  snow;  and  those 
long,  undiflating  shadows  as  they  stretch  from 
behiiul  trees,  bushes  and  reeds  and  form  j)ic- 
tures  that  attract  the  artist  of  the  brush  and 
camera. 

From  AViiitixg’s  Column,  Boston  Herald. 


The  Renovation  of  Daguerreotypes 


l ’EC  1  MENS  of  the  Dagucrreotyi^e 
])rocess  are  things  which  not  infre- 
((uently  arc  brought  by  customers 
to  a  photographic  studio  under  the 
f|uite  justifiable  l)elief,  on  the  i)art 
of  their  owners,  that  a  photographer  necessarily 
knows  all  about  them  and  can  restore  them.  AAe 
are  afraid  that  this  confidence  is  not  always  well 
foumled.  ami,  in  fact,  we  have  frei|uently  received 
from  professional  photographers  specimens  which 
were  alleged  to  be  Daguerreotypes,  whereas,  in 


fact,  they  were  collodion  glass  positives.  Failure 
to  distinguish  between  the  two  can  arise  only 
from  comjilcte  ignorance  of  the  two  bygone 
processes.  For  the  specimens  themselves  are 
instantly-  distingaiishalile.  The  Daguerreotype,  of 
course,  is  on  a  metal  plate,  whilst  the  collodion 
positive  is  on  glass.  Inasmuch  as  a  i)hotographer. 
for  his  own  sake,  will  not  wish  to  confess  his 
inability  to  do  what  is  possible  in  the  way  of 
restoring  such  sj^ecimens  as  these  as  have  faded, 
and  since,  moreover,  commissions  of  this  kind 
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fre(|ueiitly  lend  to  fairly  good  orders  for  eo])ies 
in  the  shape  of  prints  or  enlargeiuents.  we  may, 
j^erhaps,  bring  together  a  few  practical  notes  on 
the  methods  of  restoring.  There  is  no  s])ecial 
difficulty  in  the  work;  nevertheless,  it  should  lie 
undertaken  at  the  owner’s  risk.  Those  who  do 
not  feel  di'^posed  to  do  it  themselves  can  still 
obtain  the  services  of  professional  restorers  of 
these  jilates. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  satisfy 
oneself  of  the  nature  of  the  specimen—  Daguerreo¬ 
type  or  C'ollodion  jiositive.  As  already  said,  the 
support  of  the  image  immediately  identifies  one 
or  the  other.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the 
two  elasses  of  specimen  re(|nire  ditfercmt  treat¬ 
ment,  it  needs  to  be  liorne  in  mind  that  the 
collodion  jjositive  is  a  much  more  fragile  and 
easily  damaged  tiling,  the  collodion  film  becom¬ 
ing,  in  many  cases,  almost  powdery  with  the 
lapse  of  time  so  that  a  touch  of  the  finger  or  the 
sliglitcst  friction  in  removing  a  cover-glass  may 
damage  the  portrait  irretrievalily.  ^^’hen  it  is 
ascertained  that  the  specimen  consists  of  a  col¬ 
lodion  film  on  glass,  by  far  tlie  best  jilan  is  to 
decline  any  attempt  at  renovation,  and  to  suggest 
to  the  customer  that  the  specimen  may  be  cojiied 
and  rejiroduced  as  a  jirint  or  enlargement  in,  say, 
the  j)lat ilium  or  carbon  process. 

In  the  case  of  a  genuine  1  faguerreotyjie,  on 
(lie  other  hand,  restoration  does  not  call  for  a 
great  amount  of  skill.  A  very  little  practice  with 
one  or  two  old  plates,  such  as  often  can  be  picked 
up  for  a  small  sum  in  shops  selling  small  miscel¬ 
laneous  second-hand  goods,  is  necessary  in  order 
to  become  adept  in  the  work.  Two  different 
processes  are  em])loyed.  In  one,  the  Daguerreo¬ 
type  is  treated  with  a  weak  solution  of  potassium 
cyanide;  in  the  other,  devised  and  recommended 
by  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham,  the  plate  is  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  AVe  believe  that  both 
processes  are  ecpially  effective;  but  as  our  e.x- 
perience  has  been  confined  to  the  former  we  will 
deal  with  the  jiractieal  iktails  of  it. 

d'he  metal  plate,  having  been  removed  from  its 
case,  and  any  particles  of  pajier  liinding  rcmoied 
from  till'  back,  the  first  thing  is  to  remove  any 
dust  on  the  surface  by  rinsing  under  a  gentle 
stream  of  water  from  the  tap.  Although  the 
Daguerreotype  image  cannot  be  rubbed  off  by 
ordinary  means,  the  sjiecimen  can  be  easily 
scratched,  even  by  the  use  of  a  brush.  The  sur¬ 
face  is  now  flowed  over  several  times  with 
industrial  methylated  spirit;  that  sjiirit  is  free 
of  mineral  naphtha.  The  ordinary  methylated 
sjiirit  of  the  drug-store  should  not  be  used;  if  the 
industrial  spirit  is  not  readily  obtainable,  the 
much  more  e.xpensive  spirit  of  wine  is  used — a 
quite  small  quantity  being  rec(uired. 


The  plate  is  now  placed  in  water,  and  in  another 
dish  a  weak  solution  of  ])otassium  cyanide  is 
prepared.  A  definite  strength  for  this  latter  can¬ 
not  be  sj)ecified,  owing  to  the  differing  degrees  of 
purity  of  commercial  cyanide.  A  ten  per  cent, 
solution  of  the  commercial  cyanide  is  made  and 
a  few  droj)s  of  this  stock  added  to  an  ounce  or 
two  of  water  in  the  dish.  This  working  solution 
may  then  be  strengtliened  as  is  found  necessary 
by  adding,  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  more  of  the 
stock  solution.  It  goes  without  saying  that  this 
addition  should  on  no  account  be  made  to  the 
bath  wliile  the  plate  is  immersed  in  it;  the  further 
cyanide  should  be  droj)ped  into  a  graduate,  the 
bath  ])oured  back  into  the  latter  and  tlien  re¬ 
applied  to  the  plate.  The  action  of  this  solution 
is  gradually  to  remo\'e  the  tarnish  which  has 
caused  the  so-called  “fading”  of  the  picture.  At 
the  same  time  the  action  must  not  be  overdone, 
since  the  cyanide,  if  given  sufficient  time,  will 
act  ui)on  the  ])icture  itself.  As  soon  as  the  picture 
is  seen  to  be  cleared,  the  plate  is  well  rinsed  back 
and  front  under  the  taj),  and  now  requires  only 
to  be  dried  and  replaced  in  its  frame.  Drying, 
however,  is  an  operation  which  reipiires  to  be 
done  carefully  in  order  to  avoid  the  occurrence  of 
streaks  or  lines  which  would  deface  the  picture, 
d’lie  most  convenient  source  of  heat  for  the 
purpose  is  an  ordinary  Bunsen  Inirner,  as  supjdied 
for  chemical  laboratories,  fitteil  with  a  rose  cap, 
and  thus  giving  a  ring  of  minute  gas-flames  about 
two  inches  in  diameter.  I'he  plate  is  held  by  a 
])air  of  ])liers  at,  say,  the  lower  left  corner,  and 
allowed  to  drain  for  a  minute  or  two  while  per¬ 
fectly  still.  The  top  corner  is  now  brought  gradu¬ 
ally  over  the  burner,  and,  as  the  j)late  shows  signs 
t)!  drying,  it  is  slowly  raised  so  that  the  drying 
[woceeds  evenly  downwards.  The  object  is  to 
obtain  a  regular  rate  of  drying  diagonally  across 
the  j)late,  thus  avoiding  markings  or  lines.  It  then 
only  remains  to  bind  the  plate  witli  its  original 
ccjver-glass,  using  a  good  lantern-slide  binding- 
stri|)  or  a  thin,  tough,  plain  paper  in  conjunction 
with  ordinary  starch-paste.  British  Journal. 


niOTOGR.VITIY  is  the  ideal  recording- 
process.  One  of  its  strongest  claims  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  which  should  aj)peal  in  particular  to  the 
amateur  j)hotograj)her,  is  that  it  enables  him,  with 
the  very  minimum  of  effort,  to  obtain  records  of 
many  of  the  ])assing  incidents  of  everyday  life, 
which  will  afford  pleasure  not  only  to  himself, 
but  to  his  friends,  to  contemplate  later  on;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  they  may  have  intrinsic  value 
as  pictorial  compositions. 

Onlooker,  in  The  Amateur  Photographer. 
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Simple  Rules  to  Make  Good  Copies 


HE  copying  of  photographs  is  a  siil:)- 
ject  that  doesn’t  get  a  great  deal 
of  attention  from  writers  on  j)hoto- 
graphic  subjects,  and  it  is  a  jjrofit- 

_ able  branch  of  the  photogra})her’s 

business  that  fails  to  arouse  general  enthusiasm. 
The  reason  for  this  condition  of  affairs  is  plain  to 
see.  The  man  who  hanflles  the  camera  i)refers 
to  work  with  animate  subjects.  To  him,  there 
is  no  thrill  in  producing  a  fine  copy-negative. 
But  there  is  at  least  one  man  in  the  studio  who 
could  enjoy  making  fine  copy-negatives.  He  is 
the  man  who  is  interested  only  in  technical 
quality — the  printer.  Or  in  studios  where  there 
is  also  a  darkroom-man,  he  may  be  the  man  who 
can  be  made  a  copy-expert. 

One  often  hears  the  remark  that  there  are  no 
rules  to  make  copies — that  stop-values  are  so 
greatly  changed  because  of  the  bellows-extensions 
necessary  for  copying  that  exposures  are  difficult 
to  judge.  Here  is  a  rule,  however,  which  if  fol¬ 
lowed  will  practically  eliminate  uncertainty  and 
ensure  correct  exposures  for  any  copy  that  is 
to  be  made.  The  first  requirement  is  a  uniform 
light  and  this  is  possible  only  with  artificial  light. 

The  camera  should  have  a  fairly  long  bellows- 
draw;  and,  if  it  is  not  mounted  on  a  regular  copy¬ 
ing-stand,  it  can  at  least  be  used  on  a  table  with 
the  copy-board  on  a  track  so  that  the  copy  will 
always  be  parallel  with  the  groundglass. 

The  lights  are  then  placed  at  each  side  of  the 
copy-board  with  the  light  directed  on  the  copy 
at  an  angle  of  45°  from  each  side.  This  shoidd 
not  produce  reflections  and  should  overcome 
graininess  that  is  usually  seen  when  the  copy  is 
lighted  from  one  side.  An  absolute  rule  can  not 
be  given  for  the  placing  of  lights,  but  if  the  oper¬ 
ator  of  the  camera  will  place  his  head  directly  in 
front  of  the  lens  he  can  detect  the  source  of  a 
reflection  or  uneven  illumination  and  remedy  it 
by  slightly  changing  the  position  of  the  lights. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  exposure.  To 
use  a  rule  for  exposure,  it  is  necessary  to  deter¬ 
mine  upon  a  stop  that  can  be  used  for  ail  copy- 
work.  If  that  stop  is  F/8  and  the  lens  has  a  focal 
length  of  10  inches,  it  means  that  the  diameter 
of  the  F/8  stop  is  one-eighth  of  ten  inches.  Ex¬ 
tend  the  bellows  to  20  inches  and  the  same  stop 
would  be  one-sixteenth  of  the  focal  length,  so  that 
the  stop  would  have  a  value  of  F/IG  instead  of 
F/8  and  for  every  point  between  10  and  20  inches 
the  value  of  the  stop  would  be  different. 

Measure  the  exact  diameter  of  the  stop  you 
have  decided  can  be  used  for  all  copy-work;  and 
on  a  plain  rule,  or  a  yardstick  on  which  you 
have  glued  a  strip  of  white  paper,  measure  off 


and  mark  spaces,  each  space  being  exactly 
equal  to  the  diameter  of  your  stop.  The 
spaces  should  then  be  numbered  consecutively 
from  one  to  the  end  of  the  rule.  If  your  rule 
has  been  marked  correctly  and  you  are  using  a 
lO-iiich  lens  with  an  F/8  stop,  when  your  camera 
front  has  been  drawn  out  to  10  inches,  the  distance 
from  groundglass  to  lens  will  measure  exactly 
8  on  your  scale.  If  drawn  out  to  the  point 
marked  1 1  on  your  scale,  it  indicates  that  the 
stoj)  at  that  extension  will  have  a  value  of  F/11 
and  if  drawn  out  to  10,  your  stop  will  liave  a  value 
of  F/10.  Your  scale  is  simply  marked  off  in 
standard  stop-diameters  instead  of  inches,  and 
you  have  only  to  measure  from  groundglass  to 
lens  when  you  are  ready  to  make  an  exposure  to 
determine  what  value  the  standard  stop  has  at 
the  particular  camera-extension  irsed. 

Now  to  determine  the  correct  exposure  is 
equally  sinqile,  once  a  few  tests  have  been  made; 
and  anyone  who  does  copying  will  be  glad  to  do 
this  much  to  save  time  anfl  trouble.  The  stop- 
values  which  theoretically  double  the  ex])osure 
are  F/8,  11,  10,  22,  32,  45,  (>4,  90  and  128.  If 
after  making  your  tests  you  find  that  the  correct 
exposure  at  11  on  your  scale,  indicating  a  stop- 
value  of  F/11,  is  10  seconds,  you  know  that  the 
exposure  at  8  would  be  5  seconds,  at  10,  20 
seconds,  at  22,  40  seconds  and  so  on.  These 
exposures  will  be  practically  standard  at  all  times 
so  long  as  the  same  source  of  artificial  light  is 
used,  and  it  will  be  found  very  easy  to  estimate 
exposures  when  the  camera-extension  comes  in 
between  any  of  these  markings  on  your  scale. 

This  may  seem  to  be  a  little  trouble  on  first 
reading;  but  when  one  considers  how  difficult 
it  is  to  estimate  exposure  without  some  such 
simple  method  of  calculating  the  value  of  stops, 
the  plan  we  have  outlined  will  be  appreciated. 
For  some  copy-work,  ordinary  films  or  plates 
will  answer;  but  if  the  original  is  yellowed  with 
age  or  stained,  an  orthochromatic  or  panchro¬ 
matic  film  or  plate  and  a  filter  will  produce  a 
better  result.  In  using  filters  and  panchromatic 
films  for  copies  that  contain  color,  the  same  rules 
that  apply  to  photographing  the  subject  direct 
will  also  apply  in  copying. 

To  obtain  a  clean  copy  of  a  stained  or  yellowed 
print  every  trace  of  the  stain,  which  would  be 
accentuated  by  using  an  ordinary  plate  or  film, 
can  be  removed  by  using  an  orthochromatic  or 
panchromatic  film  or  plate  and  a  yellow  filter. 
The  filter,  however,  must  be  darker  than  the 
stain  and  should  be  one  of  the  Wratten  K  series, 
Kl,  K2,  or  K3,  or  if  the  stain  is  a  dark  yellow 
the  Wratten  G.  Studio-Light. 


A  Photographer  in  Bermuda 

LIVINGSTON  STEBBINS 


you  liave  only  a  week  at  your 
isi)o.sal,  at  any  time  from  winter  to 
)riug',  and  you  are  a  pictorialist, 
t  Bermuda  l)e  your  objective.  It 
a  crescent -shaped  island  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Britisli  Empire,  lying  only  two  days’ 
sail  southeast  of  New  York  City,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  cross-current,  choppy  seas, 
which  led  Mark  Twain  to  say  that  the  trip  was 
like  “going  through  I’urgatory  to  Paradise.” 
But  if  the  ocean  I)e  rough,  the  journey  is  brief, 
with  cold  weatlier  the  first  day  (if  you  go  in 
our  mid-winter),  mild  the  second,  and  warm 
on  the  morning  of  your  arrival. 

Palm-  and  cedar-trees  will  wave  you  a  welcome, 
and  bougainvillea  and  poinsettia  will  add  color 
and  warmth  to  your  recei)tiou.  The  sun  will, 
in  all  probability,  shine  uj)on  you  from  a  clear 
or  slightly  cloud-tleckt'd  sky,  four  out  of  five 
days  being  free  of  rain,  although  some  of  the 
others  may  bring  fleeting  showers  of  an  hour 
or  two  in  duration. 

Bermuda  is  a  coral  mountain-peak  projected 
through  iridescent  emerald  ami  sap|)hire  waters, 
and,  lieing  only  two  miles  wide  at  most,  although 
twenty  long,  is  cook’d  by  the  .Vtlaidic  s  breezes 
wheTi  the  least  air  is  stirring,  with  the  tem])er- 
ature  usuall\'  ranging  from  70  to  7o  degrees  by 
day  and  from  00  to  (>.5  by  lught. 

d'he  inhabitaids  number  about  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  in  all,  two-thirds  of  whom  arc  inti’lligent, 
courteous  and  obligiTig  blacks,  while  the  other, 
and  (h)minant,  third  is  made  np  half  and 
half,  let  us  say,  of  i)ernianent  English  (British) 
residents  and  travelers  largely  .Vmerican.  d'he 
latter  half  are  entertained  b>-  the  former  half,  who 
act  as  shop-keepers,  boarding-house  and  hotel 
I)roprietors,  and  in  other  ac([uisitive  but  not 
in(|uisitive  capacities.  The  coin  of  the  realm 
is  the  sovereign,  but  the  American  dollar  is  recog¬ 
nised  and  received  in  the  best  financial  circles 
with  equal  cordiality'  and  ai)lomb. 

Nature  has  had  time  so  far  (up  to  the  moment 
of  the  last  of  my  several  visits)  to  lay  a  soil  only 
aboiit  three  feet  thick  upon  the  foundation 
which  the  coral  insects  have  been  laboring  tor 
several  hundrc’ds  of  thousands  of  years  to  raise 
for  una])|)reciative  man’s  habitation  above  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  which  is  by  no  means  shal¬ 
low  out  here — six  hundred  miles  off  the  coast 
of  North  C’arolina,  and  two  hundreil  miles  out 
beyond  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  the  ship  has 
crossed  in  its  voyage.  When,  then,  you  want 
to  build  a  house,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  scrape 


away  the  dirt,  excavate  the  cellar  by  digging 
out  the  coral  rock,  which  can  be  sawed  np  like 
wood  into  blocks  for  the  walls  of  your  cottage 
and  into  tiles  for  its  roof — and  there  you  are! 
If  you  want  a  road, — and,  of  course,  you  do — 
scrape  again,  and  a  white,  hard,  well-drained, 
coral  road  is  l)efore  yon,  with  no  need  of  side¬ 
walks  beside  the  way.  And  a  reasonable  width 
will  do,  even  to  accommodate  pedestrians,  for 
here,  at  last,  is  a  land  without  automobiles, 
which  are  barred  by  law.  Nor  is  there  a  rail¬ 
road  or  street-car  in  this  enchanted  island — 
your  own  stout  legs  apj)lied  to  your  own  feet 
or  to  bicycle-pedals  being  the  only  modes  of 
locomotion  aside  from  horsedrawn  carriages. 
Bicycle-riding  is  poj)ular,  and  above  no  one’s 
dignity. 

It  is  into  such  a  scene  that  the  pictorialist 
is  invit(‘d  to  enter.  Three  days  will  suffice, 
if  neeil  be — reciuiring  an  aljsence  of  only  seven 
from  New  York.  day  on  the  northern  tip 
of  the  island-crescent,  at  ((naint  Old-World 
St.  George's  (the  original  settlement);  another 
to  round  out  the  southern  dip  and  curve,  includ¬ 
ing  fascinating  Paget,  and  a  day  in  the  middle 
and  widest  ])art  of  the  island,  which  contains 
Hamilton,  the  little  metro])olis  and  the  seat  of 
the  island  government — the.se  three  days  will 
serve  to  whet  your  ap])etite  and  to  induce  the 
resolve  to  come  again  less  hurriedly,  so  that 
you  may  then  cultivate  the  benign  spirit  of  re¬ 
pose  and  indulge  in  that  elegant  leisure  essential 
to  the  best  pictorial  coni])osition. 

But  with  waving  ])ahns,  glowing  i)oinsettia, 
rambling  bougainvillea,  winding  white  roads 
bordered  by  even  whiter  houses,  often  quaintly 
placed,  blacks  and  whites  mingled  as  you  will 
for  the  animate  human  touches,  clear  or  clouded 
skies  according  to  your  ])atience  or  watchfulness, 
and  withal  an  Old  World  atmosphere  and  back¬ 
ground  for  tlic  j)erfect  setting  of  your  pictures — 
need  I  say  more? 

Perhaj)S,  in  a  ])ractical  way  for  your  prospec- 
ti\'e  tri[),  this:  Two  steamshii)-lines,  the  Royal 
Mail  and  the  Furness,  enable  you  to  sail  from 
New  York  any  Wetlnesday  or  Saturday.  If 
you  fear  mal  de  mcr,  the  “Araguaya”  of  the 
Royal  (Mail  Hue  will  give  greatest  assurance  of 
stability  and  comfort,  if  I  cannot  say  pleasure, 
for  it  is  much  the  largest  boat,  a  real  ocean- 
liuer  which  is  in  trans-.Vtlantic  service  for  part 
of  each  year.  The  fare  is  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  round  trip.  As 
for  lodgings,  there  is  a  wide  range  of  price. 
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HAMILTON  HARBOR 
ON  THE  ROAD  TO  PAGET 
LIVINGSTON  STEBIHNS 


location  and  accommodation,  costing  from 
twenty  or  thirty  dollars  a  week  up  to  seventy 
or  one  hundred,  if  you  must  have  the  most 
luxurious  and  the  very  highest-priced.  These 
latter  caravansaries  are  the  fashionable  hotels 
of  Hamilton,  and  have  the  additional  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  central  location  in  the  largest  town  on 
the  island.  Far  better,  say  I,  to  lodge  in 
beautiful  Paget  (which  is  not  a  town  at  all, 
but  a  parish  of  scattered  cottages),  just  across 
the  harbor,  which  is  plied  by  the  Hamilton- 
Paget  ferry  every  half-hour  or  so,  at  a  cost  of  a 
dime.  But  if  you  wish  still  greater  isolation, 
it  is  not  far  to  seek;  for  each  of  the  island’s  nine 
parishes  has  its  hotel  or  boarding-house  accom¬ 
modations.  For  reaching  more  distant  points, 
carriages  with  drivers  are  available  at  a  dollar 
an  hour,  or  seven  or  eight  dollars  for  the  day. 
Bicycles  can  be  had  by  the  hour,  day  or  week. 

But  the  most  fascinating  pastime  is  walking — 
with  a  camera.  Up  and  down  the  winding 
roads,  which  lead  you  along  the  coral-sanded 
shores  and  over  the  gently-sloping  hills,  with 
their  little  valleys  in  between — all  these  vistas, 
duly  interspersed  with  white  cottages  (always  the 
white  coral  cottages),  patches  of  semi-tropical 
foliage  and  flowers,  overtopped  by  palms  and 
cedars,  will,  yon  may  be  sure,  give  you  ])ause 
and — pictures.  The  light  is  bright,  the  shadows 
sharp,  the  houses  and  roads  brilliant,  the  radiant 
sky  inclined  to  blentl  completely  on  your  photo¬ 
graphic  plates  with  the  coral  whiteness  of  cot¬ 
tage-roofs — but  let  me  give  more  specifically 
my  own  photographic  procedure. 

I  took  with  me  a  4  x  5  revolving-back  Graflex, 
with  a  Ic  Zeiss-Tessar  lens  of  Tj/g-inch  focal 
length.  The  plates  were  Standard  Orthonon, 
and,  as  I  invariably  used  a  three-time  filter, 
the  exposure  was  one-fifth  of  a  second  (or  drop 
the  curtain)  at  F  8  for  the  average  view,  con¬ 


taining  cottages,  foliage,  landscapes;  or  F/11  at 
one-fifth  of  a  second  for  sea  and  shore  vistas. 
With  roll-films  my  companion  found  one-twenty- 
fifth  of  a  second  at  F/,'5. 6  was  the  right  exposure 
with  a  five-time  film-filter.  One  surely  needs 
a  filter  to  get  the  best  results;  for  although  the 
light,  which  seems  over-bright  to  the  eye,  con¬ 
tains  a  good  fleal  of  red  and  yellow  rays,  the 
scenes  are  contrasty  and  have  to  be  toned  down 
by  a  three-time  filter  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
foliage,  maintain  a  sky-tone,  and  sul)due  the 
white  houses  and  roads.  If,  however,  you 
flesire  to  do  without  one,  the  exjjosnres  should 
be  the  same  as  indicated  l)y  the  average  exposure- 
meter  at  40  degrees  of  latitude  for  the  month 
in  which  the  island  is  visited.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  plates  must  be  soft,  that  is,  fairly 
thin,  if  enlargements  are  to  be  made.  I  en¬ 
larged  with  a  soft  lens  (Port-Land  Spencer) 
stopped  to  F/8. 

And  if  you  want  expert  advice  and  practical 
suggestion,  go  to  see  Mr.  Weiss,  who  keeps  a 
shop  of  photographic  supplies  in  Hamilton. 
He  is  a  very  courteous  and  obliging  gentleman, 
who  was  for  years  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
until  obliged  to  go  to  Bermuda  permanently 
for  his  health.  He  is  a  pictorial  photographer 
of  long  experience  and  large  success,  as  the  pic¬ 
tures  he  has  on  exhibition,  made  under  widely 
varied  conditions  of  light  and  atmosphere,  will 
show.  He  will  do  excellent  development  for  you 
if  instructions  are  given  as  to  the  density  required; 
and  since  you  can  with  confiflence  be  referred  to 
him,  no  further  admonition  or  counsel  need 
here  be  set  down. 

Into  no  j)lace  so  quaintly  unlike  home  and  into 
no  spot  so  alluring  in  semi-tropical  pictorial  pos¬ 
sibilities  can  yon  in  our  midwinter  season  be  so 
([uickly  transplanted,  and  so  regretfully  be  up¬ 
rooted  from,  as  Bermuda. 
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The  Genre-Subject  and  its  Setting 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  branch  in  pliotog- 
raphy  that  presents  so  infinite  a  variety  of 
pleasing  subjects  and,  at  the  same  time,  affords 
so  high  a  degree  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to 
the  amateur  as  genre-work.  To  be  sure,  por¬ 
traiture  calls  for  the  application  of  knowledge, 
training  and  experience  of  the  highest  order, 
also  for  special  personal  qualifications.  It  is, 
therefore,  generally  regarded  as  the  most  difficult 
of  all  photographic  endeavor.  But  genre-photog¬ 
raphy,  with  motives  that  are  either  spontaneous 
or  suggested  by  the  artist,  presents  peculiar  and 
often  unforeseen  difficulties,  to  meet  which  a 
high  degree  of  technical  skill,  patience  and  tact, 
in  addition  to  a  sound  and  practical  knowledge 
of  the  rules  of  composition,  is  necessary.  To 
make  elaborate  preparations  for  a  promising 
theme  would  mean  to  deprive  the  prospective 
picture  of  its  principal  charms,  namely,  .spon¬ 
taneity,  naturalness,  simplicity  and  conviction. 
And  while  engaged  in  securing  a  happy  and  telling 
arrangement,  the  artist  should  be  aided  by  favor¬ 
able  lighting-conditions  and  tranquil  surround¬ 
ings.  If  disturbing  influences  should  exist  and 
impair  the  success  of  the  artist’s  labors,  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  duplicate  the  original,  attrac¬ 
tive  theme;  whereas  a  relatively  tranquil  one  with 
an  adult  model  holding  an  easy  pose — such  as 
“Trouble”,  the  picture  accorded  the  second  prize 
in  our  indoor-genre  competition,  reproduced  on 
another  page — can  be  re-posed  without  great 
effort.  To  the  uninformed  or  inexperienced  be¬ 
holder  of  Dr.  Kilmer’s  brilliantly  successful 
picture,  “Having  a  Ride”,  on  a  succeeding 
page,  the  performance  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  associated  with  great  technical  difficulties, 
because  of  the  simjjlicity  and  gracefulness  that 
distinguish  it.  Yet,  appearances  are  often  de¬ 
ceptive.  If  lighting-conditions  are  favorable 
to  the  employment  of  a  mirror  reflex  camera 
— dispensing  with  tripod  or  other  firm  support — 
the  photographer’s  attention  is  usually  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  model  and  often  without  any 
regard  for  the  setting  which  may  include  promi¬ 
nent  architectural  lines,  horizontal  and  vertical. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  vertical  and  hori¬ 
zontal  lines  of  the  picture  are  greatly  distorted — a 
fault  which  no  amount  of  trimming  can  rectify. 


unless  the  setting  is  to  be  sacrificed,  and  such  a 
procedure  may  .spoil  the  picture.  If  the  photog¬ 
rapher  cannot  compo.se  his  picture  and  make 
the  exposure,  without  imperiling  the  accuracy  of 
the  architectural  lines  of  the  room,  he  can  do 
one  of  two  things — place  a  screen  behind  the 
model  or  models,  completely  concealing  those 
tell-tale  lines,  or  rest  the  camera  on  a  firm  sup¬ 
port,  using  the  tripod  or  a  table. 

Probably,  the  most  brilliant  demonstration 
of  successful  indoor-photography  of  animated 
objects  with  the  use  of  a  reflex  camera  is  the 
superbly  illustrated  article  by  Kate  Hecht 
which  appeared  in  Photo-Er.4^,  March,  1914, 
only  the  subjects  were  animals  instead  of 
children.  Miss  Hecht's  article  is  recommended 
heartily  to  all  readers  interested  in  indoor 
genre- work. 

Genre-photography  in  the  open,  however,  is 
less  exacting,  and  the  element  of  light  and  the 
working-facilities,  in  general,  are  more  favorable 
to  success.  All  the  same,  the  setting  of  an 
alluring  genre  is  often  overlooked,  and  the  in¬ 
stances  are  numerous  where,  even  here,  care¬ 
lessness  in  this  respect  prevented  an  artistic 
l^hotographic  performance.  Work  on  the  nega¬ 
tive  was  then  resorted  to,  and  a  wretched- 
looking  background  was  transformed  into  one 
of  a  different  and  harmonious  character.  What 
originally  was  the  work  of  the  canierist,  was 
replaced  by  the  handiwork  of  a  skilled,  profes¬ 
sional  retoucher.  But  the  Editor  declines  to 
mention  names. 

Soon  the  canierist  will  be  snapshooting  his 
young  friends  in  the  act  of  fishing  or  picking 
wild-flowers,  where  the  background  will  be  free 
of  the  entangling  alliances  mentioned  jireviously 
on  this  page.  Nevertheless,  it  is  well  to  pay 
attention  to  the  setting.  It  shoidd  be  con¬ 
sistent,  harmonious  and  pleasing.  Later,  the 
young  people  will  be  seen  engaged  in  various 
outdoor  games  and  sports,  and,  in  his  eagerness 
to  capture  a  thrilling  incident,  the  canierist  may 
disregard  the  immediate  surroundings,  jiar- 
ticularly  the  background.  If  the  latter  con¬ 
tain  objectionable  and  unavoidable  features 
a  close-up  photograph  made  with  a  high-speed 
lens  at  full  opening  may  exert  a  gratefully 
subordinating  influence;  or,  if  sharply  deline¬ 
ated,  they  can  be  altered  in  the  negative. 
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ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Advanced  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  ^’allle  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  ^'alue  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $3.00. 

Iloitorahle  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reitroduction  in  later  issues  will  be  given 
Honorable  Mention.  This  includes  a  certificate  suit¬ 
able  for  framing  and  a  coupon  which  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  a  credit  of  Fifty  Cents  towards  a  snbscri])tion 
to  Piioto-Kra  M.vgazi.ne,  or  towards  the  purchase 
of  |)hotogra|>hic  books  listed  on  the  coupon. 

Prizes  may  be  eho.sen  by  the  winners,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  i)hotograi)hic  materials  solil  by  any  dealer 
or  nninufaeturer  who  advertises  in  Piioto-Kr.v  M.ag.\- 
ziNE.  or  in  books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a  first 
prize  may  have  a  solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design, 
suitably  engraved. 

Prints  may  lie  regarded  as  ineligible  for  a  com- 
l)etition  if  any  of  the  following  rules  are  not  fully  com¬ 
plied  with  by  the  contestant. 


Rules 

1 .  d'his  comiietition  is  free  and  open  to  photograidiers 
ofabilityand  in  good  standing — amateur  or  professional. 

'2.  Not  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  entered,  but 
they  must  re])resent,  throughout,  the  per.sonal,  unaiiled 
work  of  competitors.  Subjects  which  have  appeared 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible,  nor  may  duplicate 
prints  be  sold,  or  entered  into  competitions  ehsewhere, 
before  1’iioto-Eha  Magazine  awards  are  announced. 

3.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface,  and  sepias, 
are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  Ivy  smooth  jirints  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail.  All  prints  should  be  mounted  on  stiff 
boards.  .\  narrow  margin  is  ])ermissible. 

T.  Each  print  must  bear  the  maker's  name  ami 
address,  the  title  of  the  jiicture,  and  the  name  and 
month  of  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by 
a  letter,  sent  separaleli/,  giving  full  particulars  of  date, 
light,  iilate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer,  and  print ing-jirocess.  En- 
clo.se  return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent 
at  recpiest. 

5.  I’rints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
become  the  property  of  Piioto-Er,\  iM.\G.vzi.\E,  unless 
for  siiecial  reasons.  This  does  not  prevent  the  photog¬ 
rapher  from  disposing  of  other  jirints  from  such  nega¬ 
tives  after  he  sliall  have  received  official  recognition. 

(I.  Fnsucces.sful  jirints  will  be  returned  only  when 
return-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  is  .sent  with  data.  Criticism  at 
request. 

7.  Prints  should  be  carefully  packed  between  two 
layers  of  cellular  board  so  ent  that  the  corrugations 
run  at  right-angles  to  each  other.  Large  packages 
may  be  sent  by  express,  jirepaid. 

8.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a  twelve-month  become  ineligible  to  compete  for 
prizes  in  this  competition  for  two  years  thereafter. 


Awards — Advanced  Competition 
Indoor-Genres 
Closed  December  31,  1922 

First  Prize:  Dr.  T.  W.  Kilmer. 

Second  Prize:  C.  Tdrich  J.  S.zn. 

Third.  Prize:  Jared  Gardner. 

Honorable  Mention:  F.  E.  llron.son;  Cornelia  Clarke; 
Mrs.  Wilfred  E.  Clark;  Albert  H.  Dockery;  Alexander 
?*Iurray;  Alice  J.  Platt;  J.  Herbert  Saunders;  Edgar  S. 
Smith. 


Subjects  for  Competition — 1923 

“Home-Portraits.”  Closes  January  31. 

“  Miscellaneous.”  Closes  February  28. 
“Child-Studies.”  Closes  March  31. 

“Artistic  Interiors.”  Closes  April  30. 
“Bridges.”  Closes  May  31. 

“Marines.”  Closes  June  30, 

“Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Summer-Sports.”  Closes  August  31. 
“Parks.”  Closes  September  29. 
“Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 

“  Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub¬ 
lisher  will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a  solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in¬ 
scribed,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Competitors  Should  Mind  the  Rules 

Competitors,  in  the  .\dvanced  Workers’  and  Be¬ 
ginners’  Competitions,  are  inclined  to  ignore  some  of 
the  rules,  one  of  which  is  that  the  name  and  address  of 
sender,  also  name,  month  and  kind  of  competition  must 
be  wTitten  plainly  on  the  back  of  each  print.  Other¬ 
wise.  how  is  the  jury  to  know? 

This  is  often  the  reason  why  careless  entrants  wonder 
what  has  become  of  their  [irints.  Let  them  be  more 
careful  in  the  future.  We  will  do  our  jiart,  gladly. 

tVe  are  eager  to  make  these  competitions  of  practical 
value  and  benefit  to  every  entrant.  However,  to 
serve  each  one  to  the  best  of  our  aliility,  we  must  have 
the  necessary  information.  Send  for  our  data-blanks. 
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System  in  Bromide-Printing 

Although  at  first  sight  bromide-printing,  or  perhaps 
more  correctly  printing  upon  papers  that  require  de¬ 
velopment,  may  appear  to  be  a  very  simple  process, 
it  alTords  almost  unlimited  opportunities  for  total  or 
partial  failure,  says  The  British  Journal  editorially. 
It  is  not  difficult  for  any  one  of  average  intelligence  to 
master  the  details  of  exposure  and  development;  but  it 
is  quite  a  different  matter  when  it  comes  to  reproducing 
upon  paper  anything  like  the  full  scale  of  tones  which  is 
found  in  a  good  negative.  It  may  be  contended  that 
there  is  no  recognised  standard  of  quality  in  negatives; 
but  for  all  practical  purposes  it  may  be  assumed  that  a 
negative  which  exhibits  full  detail  in  the  highlights  with 
as  much  shadow-detail  as  the  producer  wishes  to  appear 
in  the  shadows,  while  possessing  sufficient  fleiisity  to 
give  a  satisfactory  color  by  development  alone,  will 
satisfy  most  photographers.  The  question  now  to  be 
considered  is  the  selection  of  a  paper  which  will  give 
the  desired  print  from  the  type  of  negative  which  any 


particular  worker  regards  as  satisfactory,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  select  such  a  paper  from  the  humlreds  of  varie¬ 
ties  now  offered. 

The  effect  of  such  a  bewildering  variety  of  papers 
seems  to  be  that  of  unsettling  the  mind  of  the  worker, 
who  finds  that  with  one  grade  he  can  obtain  good  prints 
from  negatives  which  he  considers  as  rather  poor  in 
quality,  but  his  good  negatives  give  rather  harsh  results. 
If  another  grade  had  been  tried  a  totally  different 
conclusion  might  have  been  arrived  at,  and  so  hun¬ 
dreds  of  photographers  wander  through  the  desert  of 
perplexity  during  the  whole  of  their  career  without 
finding  satisfaction. 

There  is,  fortunately,  a  comparatively  easy  method 
to  ascertain  the  capabilities  of  any  sample  of  bromitle 
or  similar  paper;  it  is  by  using  a  step-wedge.  For  our 
purpose  a  step-wedge  may  take  the  form  of  an  ordinary 
334  X  53^  dry-plate  of  ordinary  rapidity  which  has  been 
exposed  in  strips  in  the  same  way  as  when  making  a  strip 
test  with  a  negative,  but  without  a  negative.  Each 
strip  may  be  half  an  inch  wide,  and  if  the  series  runs  the 


narrow  way  of  the  plate,  twelve  strips  can  be  obtained. 
The  ratio  of  exposure  between  the  successive  strips  may 
be  chosen  so  as  to  give  a  steep  or  shallow  gradation,  that 
is  to  say,  exposures  may  be  given  in  the  ratio  of  1,  2,  4,  8, 
and  so  on,  or  of  1.  1)^,  2,  .‘J,  4,  etc.,  or  even  1,  2,  8,  4, 
5,  0,  the  object  being  to  obtain  a  negative  which  ap¬ 
pears  like  a  Venetian  blind  with  the  laths  gradually 


step-c.xposures  at  right  angles  to  those  on  the  plate. 
If  these  are  given  in  the  ratio  of  1,  2,  4,  and  8,  we  shall 
liave  four  graduated  strips,  in  each  of  which  any  given 
degree  of  density  has  shifted  its  jjosition  to  one  lower 
down  the  scale  with  the  successive  exposures.  If  we 
wish  to  compare  two  papers  for  rapidity  only,  we  place 
strips  of  each  side  by  side  and  expose  and  develop  as  if 
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increasing  in  density  from  one  end  to  the  other,  .\fter 
exposure,  the  plate  shouhl  be  developeil  in  a  safe  light, 
using  a  non-staining  developer,  until  no  further  reduc¬ 
tion  of  silver  takes  {)lace,  when  it  must  be  fixed 
thoroughly  so  that  it  will  not  change  color  sul).sequently. 
We  have  now  an  instrument  with  which  we  can  gain 
some  u.seful  information.  We  may  find,  for  example, 
that  the  normal  paper  of  one  maker  gives  a  harder 
result  than  the  “contrasty”  of  another,  and  so  forth. 

.V  convenient  way  to  use  our  "wedge"  is  to  place  a 
full-sized  piece  of  the  i)a])er  to  lie  tested  lieliind  it  in  an 
ordinary  printing-frame,  and  to  make  another  series  of 


they  were  on  the  same  jjaper.  It  is  then  quite  easy  to 
see  the  necessary  variation  to  be  made  in  exposure  when 
actually  ])rinting.  It  may  avoid  annoyance,  or  even 
loss,  if  new  batches  of  paper  are  tested  in  this  way. 
We  have  found  a  variation  in  the  speed  in  the  ratio  of 
1  to  2^2  HI  t"'o  gross  packets  of  jjaper  of  the  same 
brami,  the  .same  grade,  and  purchased  at  the  same  time, 
the  emulsion-numbers  only  being  different. 

The  real  value  iu  this  system  of  testing  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  capabilities  of  any  paper  are  displayed  in 
a  much  clearer  way  than  is  possible  by  making  trial- 
prints  from  an  ordinary  negative.  If  we  test  two  papers 
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and  find  that  on  one  we  can  discern  ten  gradations  be¬ 
tween  the  faintest  tint  and  full  blackness,  and  with 
another  we  can  only  get  four,  we  have  learned  that  the 
first  paper  is  suitable  for  a  fully-exposed  negative  of 
ample  density,  the  other  requires  a  mere  image. 

Now  that  developing-materials  have  reached  a  lower 
price-level,  there  is  no  excuse  for  using  a  developer 
until  it  is  incapable  of  giving  a  good  print  in  a  reason¬ 
able  time.  Exhausted  developer  is  answerable  for 
much  poor  work,  for  not  only  does  the  reducing-agent 
become  used  up,  but  every  print  adds  its  quota  of 
bromide  to  the  solution.  It  is  difficult  to  give  any 
proportion  between  area  of  paper  developed  and  bulk 
of  solution,  since  dark  full-out  prints  naturally  exhaust 
a  developer  sooner  than  light  sketches,  and  there¬ 
fore,  perhaps,  the  best  plan  is  to  note  the  time  taken 
for  the  first  appearance  of  the  image  in  a  fresh  solu¬ 
tion,  and  to  keep  the  strength  up  to  such  a  point  that 
this  time  is  not  greatly  exceeded. 


Now  that  printing-boxes  are  so  generally  used,  much 
poor  work  is  caused  by  printing  thin  negatives  with  a 
strong  light.  Not  only  is  it  impossible  to  get  uniform 
exposures  when  these  are  a  second  or  less;  but  the 
quality  of  the  image  so  obtained  is  never  equal  to  that 
obtained  by  a  softer  light.  This  may  be  obtained  by 
interposing  thin  paper  or  opal  glass  between  the  light 
and  the  negative.  It  is  often  more  convenient  to  use  a 
piece  of  opal  immediately  in  contact  with  the  back  of 
the  negative,  than  to  open  the  cabinet  to  put  in  a  screen. 

Time  of  development  is  a  most  important  factor  in 
printing.  With  most  papers  a  pleasing  color  cannot  be 
obtained  with  less  than  a  minute’s  development,  and 
two  minutes  is  better;  therefore,  the  exposure  should 
be  regulated  and  the  paper  selected  so  that  full  develop¬ 
ment  can  be  given.  There  is  no  more  time  occupied, 
as  four  or  five  prints  can  be  developed  at  once  for  two 
minutes;  but  if  only  short  development  is  given,  each 
must  be  done  singly. 
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SUBJECT  FOR  NEXT  COMPETITION 

1^ 

ADVANCED  WORKERS 

IS 

THE  CAMl’  IN"  THE  WOODS 

EXA.Ml'EE  OF  IXTEHPKETATIOX 


HANNAH  G.  MA'RICK,  M.D. 


Advanced  Competition  Artistic  Interiors 
(doses  April  30,  1023 

In  looking  tlirougli  the  hiiek-files  of  I’hoto-Kka 
Ma(;a/ine.  I  was  interested  to  iU)te  the  comparatively 
limited  mnnlier  of  photograiths  that  had  to  do  with 
interiors.  1  do  not  refer  to  the  indoor-genres,  or  to 
the  at-home  jairtrait  competitions.  These  are  not 
interiors  in  the  .sense  that  I  am  ahont  to  u.se  the  word. 
In  the  competition  now  hefore  us,  let  the  subject 
"Artistic-Interiors'’  he  taken  to  mean  the  jjictorial 
repre.sentation  of  the  interior  of  any  home,  ai)artment, 
otfiee  or  pul)lie  building  u'ithniit  fiijiircs.  .Mso,  let  me 
call  especial  attention  to  the  word  "artistic"  which 
modifies  “interiors.’’  The  purpose  of  this  competition 
is  to  encourage  partieii)ants  to  make  interiors  that  are 
attractive,  well  composed,  well  lighted  and  well  done 
teclnucally.  It  will  not  meet  the  requirements  merely 
to  .send  along  a  ])icture  made  indoors.  Whatever  sub¬ 
ject  is  selected,  let  it  be  one  that  shows  the  practical 
application  of  intelligent  artistry  to  that  which  is  often 
consi<lered  to  be  of  little  pictorial  value. 

It  may  be  well  to  remind  the  worker  that  often  he 
will  obtain  better  resnlts  by  avoiding  the  temptation 
to  include  too  much  in  the  picture.  For  exami)le.  let 
us  suppo.se  that  he  wishes  to  photograph  a  very  taste¬ 


fully  arranged  music-room.  Rather  than  include  too 
much,  by  using  a  wide-angle  lens,  it  were  better  that 
he  select  a  viewpoint  that  will  enable  him  to  portray 
convincingly  the  outstanding  feature.s,  and  not  the 
entire  room  with  certain  parts  of  it  in  distorted  per¬ 
spective.  .\bove  all,  let  him  make  sure  that  the  piano 
has  four  firm  legs  under  it.  There  is  nothing  that  is 
?nore  annoying  in  an  interior  view  than  a  piano,  chair, 
lal)le  or  couch  with  but  two  legs  in  evidence.  Backs 
of  chairs,  window-frames,  vases,  tall  lamps  and  bric-a- 
brac  have  a  way  of  obtruding  them.selves;  and  when 
this  is  the  ea.se,  the  worker  will  do  well  to  examine 
other  and,  perhaps,  more  limited  points  of  view.  He 
should  remember  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  trying 
to  include  all  four  sides  of  a  room  at  once. 

In  siieaking  of  artistic  interiors,  we  cannot  overlook 
the  many  .s])lendi<l  examples  that  api)ear  on  the  motion- 
picture  .screen.  .V  moment's  recollection  will  help  to 
visualise  the  remarkably  rich  and  beautiful  library, 
bedroom,  reception-room,  main  hall  and  grand-stair¬ 
way  scenes  which  have  flashed  upon  the  screen  in  the 
lietter  class  of  motion-i)icture  plays.  In  one  respect, 
the  cameraman  has  an  advantage  over  the  average 
“still"  worker.  The  former  may  have  a  “.set”  so  con¬ 
structed  that  the  camera  will  do  it  full  justice,  the 
latter  must  needs  make  the  best  of  the  subject -materia I 
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as  he  finds  it.  Another  point  to  remember  is  that 
often  the  most  attractive  reception-rooms  or  libraries 
on  the  screen  never  possessed  more  than  two  or  three 
sides  at  the  most.  That  is,  the  side  of  the  room  not 
seen  on  the  screen  was  never  there  in  the  first  place. 
In  short,  the  cameraman  virtually  has  his  artistic 
interiors  built  to  order  so  that  he  can  inchule  as  much 
or  as  little  as  may  be  necessary.  However,  the  average 
camerist  may  profit  considerably  by  studying  intelli¬ 
gently  the  interior-effects  that  are  obtained  by  first- 
class  motion-picture  directors  and  cameramen. 

As  already  stated,  this  competition  has  to  do  with 
artistic  interiors  without  figures.  By  eliminating  the 
human  element,  we  have  given  the  worker  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  his  picture  with  comparative  leisure 
and  to  arrange  the  subject-material  and  viewpoint  to 
the  best  advantage.  To  be  sure,  the  room  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed  should  be  “picked  up”  and  appear  inviting; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  make  a  picture  of  a  living- 
room  with  everything  “just  so”  would  have  a  tendency 
to  make  the  result  appear  to  be  artificial,  cold  and 
insincere.  Therefore,  consider  well  the  subject,  the 
environment  and  the  impression  that  is  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  beholder. 

Now  as  to  possible  subjects.  In  this  competition  we 
have  decided  to  give  the  worker  as  much  opportunity 
for  individual  selection  as  possible.  That  is,  an  artistic 
interior  of  an  old  Colonial  kitchen  will  be  as  welcome 
as  the  palatial  reception-room  of  a  Fifth  Avenue  man¬ 
sion.  Moreover,  we  shall  accept  artistic  interiors  of 
some  of  our  magnificent  ocean  liners.  No  doubt,  many 
have  admired  the  beautiful  photographs  that  embellish 
the  pages  of  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  descriptive  matter. 
Some  of  the  music-rooms,  lounges  and  tea-rooms  on 
these  palatial  vessels  equal  in  decoration  and  beauty 
the  richness  of  beautiful  homes  ashore.  Stairways, 
entrance-halls,  libraries,  music-rooms,  bedrooms,  par¬ 
lors,  dining-rooms,  theater-foyers,  offices,  banks, 
churches,  camps,  conservatories,  sun-parlors,  living- 
rooms  and  even  kitchens  will  all  be  acceptable,  pro¬ 
vided  the  result  is  artistic,  well  composed,  well  lighted 
and  technical  work  is  well  done.  The  familiar  surround¬ 
ings  in  which  we  live  often  possess  pictorial  beauty  of 
line  and  form;  but  we  should  open  our  eyes  and  avail 
ourselves  of  the  opportunities.  It  is  with  the  hope  of 
aiding  the  worker  to  see  possibilities  in  his  daily  environ¬ 
ment  that  this  competition  has  been  selected.  In 
short,  to  lift  the  familiar  interior  into  the  realm  of 
attractiveness  and  beauty  by  means  of  the  camera  is 
the  objective  for  the  ambitious  worker  to  attain. 

However,  in  my  enumeration  of  subjects  I  do  not 
wish  to  give  the  impression  that  commercial,  record 
photographs  are  suggested  or  even  expected.  This  is 
not  the  case  at  all.  The  worker  may  have  a  splendid 
technical  view  of  his  dining-room;  but  it  may  not  be 
truly  artistic,  inviting  or  a  real  picture.  There  should 
be  an  effort  made  to  make  each  print  tell  a  convincing 
story  of  home-  or  business-life.  Personality  and  atmos¬ 
phere  may  be  in  evidence,  although  no  person  appears 
in  the  picture.  One  sitting-room  may  be  luxuriously 
appointed,  but  appear  to  be  lacking  in  warmth  and 
cosiness;  another,  less  ornate,  may  seem  to  extend  a 
friendly  welcome  to  the  beholder.  It  is  for  the  worker 
to  interpret  his  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
subject  and  to  make  the  picture  tell  the  story  simply, 
truthfully,  and  artistically. 

The  matter  of  photographic  equipment  is  best  left 
to  the  individual  camerist.  Some  months  ago  I  referred 
to  the  fact  that  nothing  seemed  to  be  impossible  with 
the  modern  vest-pocket  or  hand-camera.  When  hun¬ 
dreds  of  salon-pictures  are  made  originally  with  23^  x 
SM  roll-film  or  film-pack  cameras,  the  matter  of  size 


of  plate  or  film  has  little  to  do  with  the  final  result, 
provided  the  camera  is  equipped  with  a  good  anastig- 
mat  lens.  Even  so,  I  have  seen  some  remarkable 
pictures  made  with  meniscus-achromatic  or  rapid 
rectilinear  lenses.  Perhaps  the  best  suggestion  I  can 
make  is  to  advise  the  worker  to  use  an  outfit  with  which 
he  is  thoroughly  familiar  and  to  be  sure  that  he  knows 
how  to  meet  the  requirements  of  interior-photography 
with  that  particular  equipment. 

The  matter  of  lighting  is  a  problem  in  itself.  At 
home,  unfavorable  conditions  may  be  overcome  by 
using  artificial  supplementary  illumination  or  flash- 
powder;  but  outside  of  the  home  it  is  a  different  matter. 
In  all  probaliility  the  camerist  will  be  obliged  to  make 
the  best  of  whatever  conditions  may  exist.  As  pointed 
out  already,  the  absence  of  the  human  element  helps 
out  an  otherwise  difficult  situation.  A  long  exposure 
may  make  up  in  part  the  limitations  of  indifferent  or 
poor  illumination.  Modern  high-speed  anastigmat 
lenses  and  super-speed  plates  or  films  are  invaluable 
to  the  photographer  of  interiors.  The  use  of  backed 
or  non-halation  plates  will  often  help  the  worker  to 
obtain  views  where  a  window,  a  mirror  or  other  high¬ 
light  is  included  in  the  picture.  In  most  cases,  no 
artificial  supplementary  illumination  is  required  to 
enable  the  camerist  to  obtain  a  first-class  negative. 
In  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  remind  my  readers 
that  manufacturers  and  dealers  issue  very  helpful  anil 
valuable  booklets  on  lenses,  plates  and  films  which  are 
especially  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  interior- 
photography  or  for  picture-making  where  light-condi¬ 
tions  are  known  to  be  unfavorable.  It  would  help  the 
worker  immensely  to  spend  an  evening  “reading  up” 
on  interior-photography. 

It  might  be  well  to  add  a  word  of  caution  with  regard 
to  making  interiors  elsewhere  than  in  one’s  own  home. 
For  example,  to  make  a  picture  in  any  public  building 
is  a  matter  of  diplomacy,  tact  and  courtesy.  At  one 
time  I  w’ished  to  try  out  an  extreme  wide-angle  lens  on 
part  of  the  Grand  Central  Terminal  Concourse  in  New 
A’ork  City.  In  all  probability,  there  would  have  been 
no  objection;  but  to  make  sure,  I  went  to  headquarters, 
was  courteously  received,  obtained  written  permission 
to  photograph  any  part  of  the  building  and  thus  went 
about  my  picture-making  unhampered  and  with  good 
feeling  all  around.  Whenever  the  worker  is  in  doubt 
with  regard  to  making  pictures  on  some  one  else’s 
property,  let  him  take  the  necessary  time  to  obtain 
permission  from  whomever  is  in  charge.  Often,  by  doing 
so,  a  pleasant  acquaintance  is  made  and  the  craft  is 
placed  upon  a  higher  plane  in  the  opinion  of  the  lay¬ 
man.  In  very  few  cases,  do  I  remember  any  direct 
refusal  to  permit  picture-making,  provided  the  camerist 
used  tact  and  courtesy  in  seeking  the  privilege. 

It  has  been  a  number  of  years  since  we  have  had  any 
competition  that  hail  to  do  with  interiors  without 
figures.  To  some  workers  the  subject  may  appear  to 
be  dry  and  uninteresting;  but  I  am  sure  that  a  little 
thought  on  the  matter  will  show  that  the  contrary  is 
true.  It  is  an  excellent  competition  for  our  new  readers 
and  subscribers,  especially  those  who  have  been  “grad¬ 
uated”  from  the  Beginners’  Class.  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  our  recent  architectural  competition 
was  so  well  thought  of  that  the  entire  collection  of 
prints  was  placed  on  public  exhibition  in  Boston.  Our 
friends  shoidd  remember  that  Photo-Er.v  competition 
pictures  are  making  the  roumls  of  camera  clubs,  schools 
and  libraries  to  encourage  others  to  go  and  do  likewise 
in  photography.  Hence,  in  sending  prints  to  our  com¬ 
petitions,  the  worker  is  not  oidy  helping  himself  photo¬ 
graphically,  but  he  is  showing  by  his  example  what 
others  may  do  with  the  camera.  A.  H.  B. 
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BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

& 

Closing  tlie  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Bejiiniiers’  Competition 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 

1®] 

Prizes 

Firt:t  Prise:  Value  $3.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $2.00. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  Oeemed 
worthy  of  rejjroduction  iu  later  issues  will  be  given 
Iloiiorahle  Mention.  This  includes  a  certificate  suit¬ 
able  for  framing  and  a  coupon  which  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  a  credit  of  Fifty  Cents  towards  a  subscrijOion 
to  Fhoto-Eh.\  M.\G.iZiNE.  or  towards  the  purchase  of 
photographic  books  listed  on  the  coupon. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous”. 

I’rizes,  cho.sen  by  the  winner,  wall  be  awarded  in 
photo-materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manufacturer 
who  advertises  in  Photo-Eka  Magazine,  or  in  books. 

Prints  may  be  regarded  as  ineligible  for  a  competi¬ 
tion  if  any  of  the  following  rules  are  disregarded. 


Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  oiien  oidy  to  beginners  of  not 
more  than  tieo  years’  jiractical  camera-activity,  and 
whose  work  submitted  here  is  without  any  practical 
help  from  friend  or  professional  expert.  A  signed 
statement  to  this  effect  should  accompany  the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not  won 
a  first  prize  in  this  comiietition.  Winners  of  the  first 
prize  automatically  droj)  out  permanently,  but  may 
enter  prints  in  the  Ailvanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  and  enlarge¬ 
ments  lip  to  and  including  8x  10  inches. 

4.  I’rints  representing  no  more  than  two  different 
subjects,  for  any  one  comiietition,  and  jirinted  in 
any  medium  except  blue-print,  may  be  entered.  They 
should  be  simply  and  tastefully  mounted.  Subjects 
which  have  apiieareil  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  entered 
in  competitions  elsewhere,  before  PiioTO-En,\  IVLxg.a- 
ziNE  awards  are  announced, 

5.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface,  and  sepias, 
are  not  suitable  for  rejiroduction,  and  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  smooth  prints  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail. 

0.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker’s  name 
and  address,  the  title  of  the  picture,  and  the  name  and 
month  of  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by 
a  letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date, 
light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  En¬ 
close  return-jiostage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent 
at  request.  Criticism  at  request. 

7.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Tlonorable  Mention 
become  the  iiroperty  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  un¬ 
less  for  special  reasons.  This  does  not  jirevent  the 
photographer  from  disposing  of  other  prints  from 
such  negatives  a/fer  he  has  received  official  recognition. 

8.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when 
return-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  is  sent  with  data. 

9.  Prints  should  be  carefully  packed  between  two 
layers  of  cellular  board  so  cut  that  the  corrugations 
run  at  right-angles  to  each  other. 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  December  31,  1922 

First  Prize:  S.  Imaizmi. 

Second  Prize:  Robert  L.  4V.  Schenck. 

Honorable  Mention:  Mrs.  G.  Bell;  R.  A.  Cecchini; 
John  T.  Cromer;  Philip  Mehler;  Masakichi  NaKamura. 

The  Photographic  House-Cleaning 

Before  the  days  of  hanlwood-floors,  rugs,  vacuum- 
cleaners  and  other  motlern  conveniences,  a  certain 
time  in  the  spring  w'as  set  aside  for  house-cleaning.  It 
was  nothing  if  not  thorough  according  to  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  those  days.  It  virtually  meant  emptying  the 
house  of  every  movable  thing  from  attic  to  cellar  and 
subsequently  replacing  everything,  thoroughly  cleaned, 
inside  and  out.  Now'adays,  according  to  the  adver¬ 
tisements  of  vacuum-cleaners,  such  methods  of  house¬ 
cleaning  are  in  di.scard,  if  not  actually  unnecessary. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  one  point  in  the  old  method  that 
might  well  be  adopted  by  the  cameri.st,  whether  he  be 
the  ])rond  possessor  of  a  real  darkroom  or  only  a  drawer 
in  the  bathroom  medicine-cabinet.  The  part  I  refer 
to  is  the  emptying  of  the  particular  room  or  drawer. 
Even  with  the  mo.st  careful  w’orker,  there  is  bound  to 
be  a  collection  of  material  that  when  brought  out  and 
examined  critically  w'ill  be  found  better  suited  to  the 
waste-basket  or  ash-can.  Then,  too,  there  may  be 
some  part  of  the  photo-ecjuipment  wdiich  may  be 
exchanged  or  sold  to  advantage. 

By  way  of  exidanation,  let  me  assume  that  the 
beginner  has  a  small  closet  which  he  has  fitted  up  for 
his  photograiihic  work.  In  it  is  a  table  w’ith  a  number 
of  drawers  which  are  filled  with  photographic  supplies, 
jirints,  eidargements,  mounts  and  many  other  loose 
odds  and  ends.  Now,  on  some  Saturday  afternoon, 
holiday  or  evening,  let  him  “clean  out”  this  closet 
without  fear  or  favor.  Let  him  literally  move  out 
everything  and  empty  every  drawer.  He  should  have 
an  adjacent  room  prepared  to  receive  the  things  as 
they  are  removed  from  the  clo.set.  At  length,  when 
everything  has  been  taken  out,  the  closet  should  receive 
a  thorough  cleaning,  and  new  paper  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  each  drawer.  ’Lime  should  be  taken  to 
determine  whether  or  not  a  better  arrangement  of  the 
fnrnishings  conld  be  made  so  that  the  supplies  and 
aiqiaratus  might  be  more  accessible  or  more  easily 
manipulated.  This  done,  each  pile  of  prints,  negatives, 
chemicals  or  supplies  should  be  looked  over  carefully 
with  a  view  to  eliminating  everything  possible  that 
is  not  first-class;  after  which,  the  various  items  to 
be  retained  should  be  collected  and  placed  neatly  in 
the  proper  drawer.  ’Lo  be  sure,  all  this  wall  take  some 
time,  but  it  will  be  worth  it.  When  it  is  all  over,  the 
camerist  will  have  a  clean,  well-arranged  and  inviting 
place  to  work. 

Carrying  the  same  idea  into  the  matter  of  lenses, 
camera.s  and  accessories,  the  beginner  will  be  enabled 
to  determine  with  assurance  which  outfit  serves  him 
best;  and  to  sell,  exchange  or  give  away  that  part  of 
it  that  he  cannot  or  does  not  use  to  advantage.  The 
average  beginner  may  not  have  much  of  an  equipment 
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and  again  he  may  have  more  than  the  advanced  worker. 
It  all  depends  upon  the  pocketbook  and  how  much 
the  camerist  is  interested  in  photography.  The  longer 
I  follow  the  work  of  amateur  photographers  the  more  I 
believe  that,  after  a  time,  each  settles  down  to  the 
outfit  with  which  he  does  his  best.  This  is  true  in 
shooting,  where  a  sportsman  eventually  finds  one  gun 
or  rifle  superior  to  any  other  for  his  own  requirements. 
However,  in  both  cases,  there  seems  to  be  a  time  when 
experimenting  is  the  order  of  the  day. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  suggest  that  during  the  period 
of  photographic  house-cleaning  some  thought  should  be 
given  to  the  coming  spring  and  summer-season.  The 
first  thought  that  many  beginners  have  concerns  vaca¬ 
tion-days  and  nothing  else.  However,  the  beginner  who 
is  eager  to  make  photography  a  stepping-stone  to  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  nature,  art  and  humanity  knows 
that  nothing  worth  while  is  accomplished  in  a  hit-or- 
miss  way.  Of  cour.se,  some  may  aver  that  there  is 
enough  serious  thinking  to  be  done  in  connection  with 
earning  one’s  daily  bread  without  carrying  it  into 
photography.  Nevertheless,  the  man  who  plays  golf 
usually  takes  enough  interest  in  the  game  to  attempt 
to  master  the  strokes  and  to  make  a  good  score.  In 
fact,  he  enjoys  golf  the  more  on  that  account.  It  is 


this  fact  that  I  have  been  trying  to  impress  upon  my 
readers  for  a  number  of  years.  The  more  interest  the 
camerist  shows  in  photography,  the  more  real  pleasure 
he  is  sure  to  get  out  of  it. 

Another  point  of  merit  in  photographic  house-clean¬ 
ing  is  that  it  serves  to  win  over  any  opposition  there 
may  be  within  the  family-circle  or  household.  Many 
an  embryo  photographer  has  aroused  the  he  and 
denunciation  of  his  family  by  being  careless  and  untidy 
in  his  photographic  work.  There  is  no  use  denying  it, 
many  a  spotless  bathroom  or  kitchen  has  been  ruined 
temporarily,  if  not  permanently,  by  photo-chemicals 
used  carelessly  by  the  novice.  If,  however,  the  beginner 
is  careful  and  does  his  photographic  work  without 
leaving  a  trace  of  it  behind;  and,  in  addition,  cleans  his 
])hotographic  house  at  least  once  a  year,  there  are  few 
housewives  who  would  complain. 

The  summer-season  of  1923  will  soon  be  here  and 
the  beginner  will  do  well  to  begin  his  house-cleaning 
early  and  to  make  his  plans.  The  next  few  weeks  will 
be  invaluable  to  him  photographically  if  he  will  make 
the  most  of  the  opportunity.  In  fact,  he  will  enjoy  the 
experience,  it  will  do  him  good  and  he  will  anticipate 
the  coming  months  of  photographic  activity  with 
eagerness  and  pleasure.  A.  H.  B. 
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Water-color  Work 

The  great  deinand  for  water-color  or  hand-colored 
cards  and  prints  which  are  to  he  seen  in  almost  every 
art-shop  today  offers  the  young  person  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  field  for  any  leisure  time,  ami  with  a  fair  amount 
of  skill  and  patience  the  matter  of  hand-coloring  cards 
for  S])ecial  occasions  becomes  an  easy  matter. 

A  study  of  pictures  that  one  sees  daily  will  soon 


anese  water-colors  which  are  now  on  sale  and  come  in 
book-form  are  the  most  convenient  and  satisfactory 
in  every  way.  Fleecy  clouds  shoidd  be  left  uncovered, 
tinting  the  space  showing  between  them  with  .sky  blue. 
If  you  wish  a  sunset  effect  do  not  carry  the  blue  wash 
all  the  way  to  the  horizon-line.  Space  should  be  left 
for  ai)plying  a  dilute  wash  of  deep  yellow  or  orange. 
If  the  print  to  be  colored  shows  mountains,  or  hills, 
carry  the  sky-blue  wash  over  them;  it  will  add  much  to 
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place  in  the  student’s  mind  the  elementary  colors  to 
be  used  on  such  things  as  sky,  land  or  water.  Water- 
colors  may  be  purcha.sed  at  art-stores  and  a  little 
practice  will  result  in  increased  confidence  for  the 
worker.  Always  color  the  sky  first.  If  a  clear  blue 
sky  is  desired,  begin  at  the  upper  sky,  diminishing  the 
depth  of  color  as  you  {>aint  down  toward  the  horizon. 
The  coloring  of  photographic  prints  offers  a  very 
interesting  pastime  and  the  results  will  prove  delight¬ 
ful  when  finished.  The  pictures  should  be  finished  on 
a  semi-mat  surface  so  that  the  color  will  take  well  and 
not  smear  over  the  surface.  The  flat  camel-hair  or 
sable  water-color  brushes  are  most  .serviceable  in  this 
work.  Oidy  the  best  brushes  should  be  purcha.sed  for 
the  very  best  residts.  Brushes  should  be  well  filled, 
but  not  surcharged  with  the  liquid  color,  as  the  clear¬ 
ness  of  a  wash  depends  upon  this. 

Apply  lightly,  but  with  a  quick  motion.  The  .Jap- 


the  distant  effect,  especially  if  green  is  used  in  the 
foreground  and  middle  distance.  When  objects  in  the 
I)icture  are  printed  a  natural  color,  for  instance,  the 
bark  of  trees,  an  old  fence  or  a  weather-beaten  building, 
put  only  a  suggestion  of  color:  for  the  bark  of  trees 
use  a  very  dilute  wash  of  brown;  for  old  buildings  or 
fences,  a  very  dilute  wash  of  pearl  gray  or  .sky  blue; 
the  latter  is  also  used  on  old  stone-buildings.  Chemists 
have  worked  out  these  self-blending  colors  to  such  an 
extent  that  now  almost  anyone  can  sit  down  and  do  a 
really  good  piece  of  color-work  that  will  sell  at  the 
stores.  The  children’s  .sense  of  colors  can  be  developed 
readily  by  the  practice  of  using  colors  and  working  out 
their  own  color-combinations.  The  schools  teach  this 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  also  in  the  home  it  should  be 
encouraged,  as  there  are  many  pictures  that  can  be 
cut  from  papers  and  magazines  which  could  be  colored. 

C.  II.  Thomas. 
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Copper-Toning 

In  a  comprehensive  investigation  of  the  various  proc¬ 
esses  to  tone  bromide  and  developing-papers,  Dr.  P. 
Strauss  found  the  following  combination  to  give  a 
durable  copper-tone: 


Water . 

30  ccm. 

1  ounce 

Copper-sulphite,  solution  1 
to  10 . 

2  ccm. 

30  drops 

Ammonium-oxalate,  solution 

4  to  100 . 

20  ccm. 

338  drops 

Potassium  ferricyanide  20  to 
100 . 

2  ccm. 

30  drops 

Chromic  acid,  solution  5  to 
100 . 

15  drops 

15  drops 

A  more  concentrated  bath  than  this  may  be  used.  The 
object  of  the  chromic  acid  is  to  obtain  clearer  whites. 
The  resulting  tone  is  of  an  agreeable  brownish  red 
color.  Prints  with  strong  contrasts  appear  softer  after 
this  toning. — Phofographische  Rundschau. 


Some  Experiments  with  Desensitisers 

In  a  recent  number  the  advantages  of  Pinacryptol 
Green  as  a  desensitiser  were  extolled,  and  therefore  I 
have  thought  that  the  results  of  some  practical  experi¬ 
ments  might  be  useful. 

Half  a  gramme  of  this  dye  was  dissolved  in  8  ozs.  of 
distilled  water,  making  a  solution  of  1 :500  with  sufficient 
accuracy.  A  further  dilution  to  ten  times  the  volume 
makes  the  working-solution.  Thus  80  ozs.  of  solution 
is  available  at  the  cost  of  2s.  8d.  ($0.60.^)  for  the  dye, 
which,  in  small  quantities,  is  more  expensive  therefore 
than  phenosafranine. 

To  test  the  staining-properties,  the  emulsions  which 
had  given  most  trouble  with  Desensitol,  i.e.,  pheno¬ 
safranine,  were  used,  and  a  first  test  was  made  with 
Wellington  double-coated  anti-screen  plates. 

Four  334  X  434  plates  from  the  same  box  were  taken, 
and  after  exposure  two  were  placed  for  one  minute  in 
Desensitol,  and  two  for  the  same  period  in  Pinacryptol 
Green.  All  four  were  given  a  rinse  in  plain  water,  and 
were  developed  together  in  a  63^^  x  83^2  tray  with  pyro- 
soda,  “B.J.”  formula,  without  bromide.  The  illumina¬ 
tion  was  a  Wratten  00  safelight,  which  is  a  very  bright 
yellow.  There  was  no  appreciable  difference  in  the 
time  of  development,  and  the  plates  were  fixed  in  the 
normal  way  with  a  hypo  fixing-bath  made  up  with 
potass,  metabisulphite.  The  two  plates  desensitised 
with  Pinacryptol  Green  were  free  of  visible  stain  as 
soon  as  they  were  fixed;  the  other  two  were  badly 
stained.  One  of  these,  placed  immediately  under  a 
tap,  so  that  water  in  some  volume  ran  directly  over  it 
and  away,  took  234  hours  in  such  favorable  conditions 
before  the  stain  appeared  to  be  removed.  Swabbing 
with  cotton  showed  that  the  dye  had  not  been  com¬ 
pletely  eliminated,  though  the  plate  was  clear  for  all 
practical  purposes.  The  other  was  placed  in  a  10  x  12 
tray,  so  that  water  flowed  in  at  one  corner  and  out  at 
the  corner  diagonally  opposite,  the  flow  being  sufficient 


completely  to  clear  the  water,  which  was  dyed  for  the 
purpose,  in  about  ten  minutes.  In  such  circum.stances, 
eight  hours  were  required  for  the  discharge  of  the  dye. 
Of  cour.se,  by  the  use  of  a  fixing-bath  containing  acetic 
acid  or  by  the  use  of  an  alum-bath  after  fixing,  the  time 
couhl  have  been  much  shortened.  Repetition  of  these 
tests,  using  D50  as  a  developer,  did  not  give  any  mate¬ 
rial  alteration. 

The  other  material  which  has  given  the  writer  some 
trouble  with  Desensitol  was  film,  both  flat  films  and 
film-packs.  Similar  experiments  were  tried  with  a 
film-pack.  Pinacryptol  Green  gave  no  stain;  the  pink 
stain  with  Des-ensitol  was  most  persistent,  and  one 
film,  which  was  probably  in  the  solution  for  longer 
than  the  rest,  was  still  appreciably  stained  after  thirty- 
six  hours’  wa.shing  in  running  water  and  three  days’ 
soaking  with  occasional  changes.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  in  the  cases  mentioned  some  procedure 
other  than  plain  washing  is  necessary.  The  writer  has 
developed  many  films  and  double-coated  plates  after 
Desensitol,  and  has  found  that,  to  avoid  staining  as 
far  as  possible,  it  is  necessary  not  to  exceed  the  time 
of  immersion  of  one  minute,  to  give  the  film  a  couple  of 
baths  of  plain  water  for  a  minute  each  before  develop¬ 
ment,  and  to  use  a  fixing-bath  with  acetic  acid  (the 
Kodak  acid-fixing  formula  is  succe.ssful).  If  necessary, 
an  alum-bath  should  also  be  used  after  fixing  and  partial 
washing,  and  from  this  stage  hand  wa.shing,  i.e.,  having 
the  films  in  water  and  frequently  changing,  is  more 
effective  than  running  water  in  any  reasonable  volume. 
It  should  be  noted  that  both  methylated  spirit  and 
formaline  will  help  to  discharge  the  dye,  but  if  the 
procedure  outlined  above  is  followed  there  should  be  no 
need  to  use  them. 

Both  dyes  will  become  less  effective  with  constant 
use,  and  it  is  advisable  to  filter  through  cotton  at  each 
time  of  pouring  back  into  the  bottle  and  not  to  be  too 
particular  to  pour  back  the  last  dregs.  Also  the  solu¬ 
tion  should  be  kept  up  to  a  constant  volume  by  the 
addition  of  fresh  from  the  stock  bottle  con.stantly. 
In  this  way  the  solutions  can  be  used  with  safety  and 
economy. 

Ilford  and  Wratten  panchromatic  plates  developed 
by  candle-light  showed  no  difference,  the  pink  stain  of 
the  Desensitol  being  readily  discharged  with  ordinary 
washing,  though  the  plates  are  always  twice  rinsed  in 
water  before  development.  For  some  unexplained 
reason  the  earlier  batches  of  double-coated  plates 
desensitised  with  Pinacryptol  Green  were  not  so  clean 
as  tho.se  developed  at  the  same  time,  and  treated  with 
Desensitol,  and  the  skies  were  rather  badly  marked  with 
semi-transparent  spots.  It  is  not  clear  that  the  desen- 
siti.ser  had  anything  to  do  with  this,  but  actually  one  of 
a  pair  of  plates  with  the  connecting  film  unbroken  when 
taken  out  of  the  box  showed  this  defect  in  the  green 
dye,  and  the  other  did  not  in  Desensitol.  Both  plates 
were  exposed  at  the  same  time,  and  were  taken  straight 
out  of  the  Mackenzie-Wishart  envelopes  for  simul¬ 
taneous  development.  Latterly,  however,  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  repeat  this  trouble,  which  appeared 
more  than  once. 

A  trial  was  also  made  with  bromide  pa[)er,  which  had 
one  minute’s  immersion  in  the  green  dye,  and  was  then 
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developed  within  three  feet  of  a  medium-sized  inverted 
incandescent  gas  burner  wfith  success.  Normal  wash¬ 
ing  removed  any  stain.  It  is  not  thought  that  this  use 
will  have  much  application,  though  it  might  on  occasion 
be  useful  for  the  demonstration  of  development  of  a 
bromide  print  before  a  number  of  persons. 

The  w'riter  conchules  that  for  all  ordinary  purposes 
Pinacryptol  Green  is  less  trouble  to  use,  but  the  stain 
of  Desensitol  being  readily  removed  by  ordinary  wash¬ 
ing  there  is  no  real  practical  advantage.  For  hlins  and 
<louble-coated  plates  the  former  has  great  advantages. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Desensitol  acts  as  an  indi¬ 
cator  of  proper  fixation;  the  double-coated  ])lates  take 
a  very  long  time  to  fix,  and  once  or  twice  they  have  been 
removed  l3efore  fixation  is  finished.  In  such  circum¬ 
stances  no  amount  of  washing  w'ill  remove  the  stain 
where  the  silver  is  not  fixed  out,  but  this  part  w'ill 
assume  a  brownish  appearance.  On  re-fixing  the 
characteristic  pink  stain  re-appears,  aiul  is  then  readily 
removetl  by  w'ashiug. 

A.  II.  II  .\LL,  in  The  British  Journal. 

To  Produce  Two  or  Four  Smaller 
Pictures  on  One  Plate 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Dutcli  photo-magazine 
Lux  describes  an  arrangement  to  do  this.  A  regular 
plateholder  with  slides  is  necessary  for  this  purpose 
and  a  pair  of  extra  slides  are  required  for  the  two  and 
the  four  smaller  i)ictures.  For  the  first  of  the  two 
pictures  a  rectangular  opening  is  cut  in  the  upper  half 
of  the  first  slide  and  similar  opening  in  the  lower  half 
of  the  second.  For  the  four  smaller  views  one  ui>per 
quarter  is  cut  out  of  the  proper  size  and  in  the  second 
slide  a  corresponding  opening  is  made  on  the  low'er  end. 
In  making  the  exposures,  a  regular  sequence  must  al¬ 
ways  be  followed,  so  that  no  jjart  of  the  plate  may  be 
omitted  and  no  [jart  exposed  twice.  When  two  pic¬ 
tures  are  to  go  on  the  ])late,  for  example,  the  subject 
is  first  focused  on  the  corresjminling  half  of  the  ground- 
glass,  on  whicli  the  outlines  of  the  openings  in  the  extra 
slides  are  marked  with  leadpencil.  The  ])lateholder 
that  contains  the  plate  and  the  regular  slide  are  now 
placeil  in  the  camera  and  a  thick  focusing-cloth  thrown 
over  it,  the  .shutter  closed,  the  regular  slide  removed 
by  running  the  hands  under  the  focusing-cloth  and  the 
extra  slide  with  the  opening  at  the  top  put  in  its  place; 
exposure  is  then  made,  the  extra  slide  removed  and 
the  regular  one  returned  to  its  place,  all  the  while  keep¬ 
ing  the  camera  well  covereil  with  the  focusing-cloth 
to  avoid  light-stroke.  The  next  subject  is  then  focused 
on  the  lower  half  of  the  groundglass  and  the  same 
routine  repeated.  In  making  four  pictures  on  a  plate, 
the  first  upper  quarter  is  ex])osed  and  for  the  second  the 
extra  slide  is  simijly  turned  side  for  side;  for  the  third 
and  fourth  views  the  second  extra  sliile  is  used,  chang¬ 
ing  as  before. 


More  About  Efficiency  of  Small  Cameras 

I  NOTED  with  interest  the  article  by  Mr.  Lehman 
Wendell  in  the  July  number  of  Piioto-Er.v  Mag.xzine, 
and  the  additional  bit  of  information  by  our  Canadian 
friend,  Mr.  J.  C.  Cunningham,  all  tending  toward  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  with  a  small  reflex  camera.  I  want 
to  take  a  few  moments  of  your  time  to  give  my  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  small  hand-camera  along  the  same  line  of 
work,  iris.,  copying  or  photograidiing  small  articles. 

I  used  an  Ansco  Speedex,  No.  3,  with  Wollensak 
lens  F/'-t..9,  Sj^-inch  focus;  an  Icarette  A  with  Carl 


Zeiss  Tessar  le,  3-inch  focus;  and  a  Plaubel  Makina, 
4.5  x  0  c.m.,  with  a  3-inch  focus  F/3  lens.  In  each 
case  I  unscrewed  the  front  lens  and  found  that  with 
the  lens  racked  forward  as  far  as  possible  I  could  focus 
on  objects  at  a  distance  of  inches  with  the  Ansco; 
at  exactly  3  inches  with  the  Icarette  and  at  3}^  inches 
with  the  Plaubel,  the  distance  being  measured  from 
the  front  of  the  shutter  to  the  subject  photographed. 
Exposure,  of  course,  was  a  matter  of  experience — guess¬ 
work,  at  first. 

Along  the  line  of  efficiency  I  might  add  that  I  have 
used  the  back  half  of  a  15  c.m.  Carl  Zeiss  Tessar, 
mounted  on  a  !)  x  12  c.m.  focal-plane  Nettel  camera, 
as  a  wide-angle  lens  in  a  “pinch”;  and  though  it  did  not 
cover  the  plate,  it  was  of  so  much  shorter  focal  length 
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than  the  entire  lens  that  I  got  the  picture  I  wanted 
for  the  record.  This  I  could  not  do  with  the  whole 
lens,  owing  to  the  close  quarters  in  which  it  was  neces- 
■sary  to  work.  15y  making  a  few  experiments  like  these, 
the  owner  of  a  small,  good  hand-camera  can  find  that 
he  W'ill  be  able  to  meet  situations  successfully  that  he 
u-sed  to  [)ass  by  as  beyond  the  capabilities  of  his  photo¬ 
graphic  equipment,  ddie  enclosed  prints  w'ere  made 
with  the  Icarette  A  camera  at  3  inches,  back  lens  only, 
stop  F  Ki,  4-times  filter,  at  exposures  ranging  from 
2  to  8  seconds.  They  happen  to  be  the  only  ones  of 
this  type  I  have  on  hand  at  present,  but  they  illustrate 
fairly  well  the  capaliilities  of  the  small  hand  pocket- 
camera  for  such  work.  1  hope  that  you  will  be  able 
to  u.se  .some  of  this  information  for  the  benefit  and  serv¬ 
ice  of  fellow  cameri.sts. 

Charles  F.  IL4Milton. 

Photographing  Small  Articles  with  a  Folding 
Camera 

Flowers  and  other  small  articles  that  are  to  be 
idiotographed  must  be  supported  usually  in  some  man¬ 
ner,  and  the  materials  u.sed  to  hold  the  object  in  a 
vertical  position  as  a  rule  form  an  undesirable  part  of 
the  picture  unless  blocked  out  on  the  negative.  Virtu¬ 
ally  all  the  trouble  of  arranging  the  articles  can  be 
avoided  liy  placing  them  in  a  horizontal  plane  and 
making  the  photograph  vertically,  says  a  WTiter  in 
Popular  Mechanics.  This  can  be  accomplished  with 
two  dining-room  chairs,  set  a  little  ways  apart.  The 
ends  of  the  camera — the  lens  pointing  toward  the  floor 
— are  supported  on  the  backs  of  the  two  chairs,  w'hich 
should  be  of  the  same  height.  The  object  being  photo¬ 
graphed  is  placed  on  a  cardboard-background  that  is 
raised  by  a  stack  of  books  to  the  proper  level  for 
focusing. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


D.  B.  W. — The  proper  method  to  treat  a 
developer-stain  in  a  negative  is  to  wash  it  away 
by  repeated  application  of  water  to  which  a  little 
alkali  (preferably  caustic  soda)  has  been  added.  The 
alkali  keeps  the  stain  soluble  and  visible,  and  when 
all  that  can  be  removed  in  this  way  has  been  washed 
away,  the  small  residue  of  stain  will  probably  be  so 
slight  as  to  be  invisible. 

R.  E.  H. — X-Ray  films  are  now  especially 
made,  with  a  sensitised  emulsion  on  both  sides  of 
the  film.  The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  calls  its 
X-Ray  film  the  “Dupli-Tized  X-Ray  Film”,  and  also 
offers  a  special  holder  for  it  while  being  used.  They 
also  make  an  X-Ray  Exposure-Rule  to  determine 
the  correct  exposure.  It  gives  the  time  to  expose  the 
film  when  the  part  to  be  photographed,  tube-distance, 
spark-gap,  current  in  milli-amperes,  and  film-speed 
are  known. 

J.  G.  C. — Import  duties  on  photographic 
chemicals  and  supplies  were  given  in  our  November, 
1922,  issue.  The  rate  on  photographic  chemicals  was 
given  as  “60  per  centum  ad  valorem  and  7  cents  per 
pound.” 

A.  H. — “Pinosafrol”  is  the  copyrighted  name 
of  a  desensitise!'  put  out  by  the  Hochst  Color- 
Works.  It  is  a  concentrated  solution  of  a  particularly 
soluble,  pure  safranine-dye,  which  they  claim  is  very 
suitable  for  desensitising  photographic  plates.  Full 
directions  for  using  it  should  accompany  each  package. 

J.  1.  F. — Bromide  prints  may  be  toned  to  a 
deep  brown  tint,  resembling  a  heliogravure,  by 
the  following  method:  Place  the  print  to  be  toned 
in  a  1  to  1,000  solution  of  sodium-sulphide:  it  will 
.show  no  alteration;  but  the  final  result  will  be  better. 
Wash  briefly,  and  bleach  in  the  following  bath:  water 
100  parts,  potassium  ferricyanide  2  parts,  potassium 
bromide  3  parts.  Wash  well  to  remove  the  yellow 
tint  received  in  the  last  bath  and  tone  at  once  in  water 
1,000  parts,  sodium  sulphide  15  parts,  and  sulpho- 
antimoniate  of  sodium  15  parts — known  in  commerce 
as  Schlipp’s  salt.  Wash  well  and  dry  immediately. 

H.  L.  M. — If  you  are  having  trouble  with 
your  lantern-slide  developing  we  would  advise 
you  to  send  to  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  for  their 
booklet,  “Lantern-Slides,  How  to  Make  and  Color 
Them,”  which  will  give  you  full  instructions.  Be¬ 
ginners  in  this  process  often  make  the  mistake  of  under- 
developing  their  slides,  the  necessary  density  being 
obtained  by  over-exposing.  The  result  is  a  flat,  foggy- 
looking,  gray  slide  of  poor  quality.  Try  less  exposure 
and  develop  for  a  longer  time.  The  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  recommend  Nepera  solution  as  a  good 
developer  for  their  lantern-slide  plates. 

F.  W.  H. — The  hardening  action  of  alum 
in  a  fixing-bath  is  said  to  be  due  only  to  the  aluminum- 
sulphate,  so  that  equivalent  weights  of  aluminum 
sulphate  and  of  sodium,  potassium,  or  ammonium 
alum  should  exert  the  same  hardening  action  on  a  film. 

F.  M.  D. — To  test  your  developing-light, 
place  an  unexposed  sheet  of  paper,  or  a  plate,  emulsion- 
side  up,  on  your  work-table  in  the  same  position  that 
your  develop ing-tray  occupies;  cover  one-half  of  it 
with  a  sheet  of  cardboard  and  let  it  remain  there  for 


two  seconds,  then  develop  it  face  down  for  45  seconds. 
If  the  half  of  the  sheet  which  was  uncovered  turns 
gray  or  black,  and  the  covered  portion  remains  white, 
it  is  a  positive  indication  that  the  light  you  are  using 
is  not  safe.  If  the  entire  sheet  remains  white,  your 
light  is  safe. 

S.  A.  L. — Prints  should  be  dried  on  cheese¬ 
cloth  stretchers,  face  down,  and  when  dried  in  this 
manner  they  will  curl  but  a  trifle.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  take  the  prints,  after  they  have  been  tliorouglily 
washed,  and  place  them  on  a  clean  glass  in  a  pile,  face 
downward,  and  press  out  the  superfluous  water  before 
laying  them  out  to  dry. 

E.  L.  F. — Always  use  the  lowest  shutter- 
speed  that  it  is  practical  to  employ  for  the  subject 
to  be  photographed;  for  the  reason  that  the  slower 
the  shutter-speed,  the  smaller  the  stop  that  can  be 
used;  and  the  smaller  the  stop,  the  greater  the  depth 
of  focus. 

P.  L.  K. — Prints  should  be  developed  im¬ 
mediately  after  exposure  as  the  latent  image  on 
any  paper  will  fail  to  develop  to  full  strength  if  prints 
are  held  for  only  a  few  hours  before  they  are  developed. 
This  is  especially  true  if  prints  are  exposed  to  moist 
air. 

H.  T.  M. — The  wrapping  of  undeveloped 
plates  in  any  paper  is  risky,  and  newspaper  is 
almost  sure  to  cause  trouble.  Place  your  plates  face 
to  face,  being  sure  that  there  is  no  particle  of  dust 
between  them,  and  you  will  avoid  trouble  in  the  future. 
To  remove  the  impression  of  the  printing,  rub  the 
plate  with  a  piece  of  absorbent  cotton  wet  in  a  solution 
of  citric  acid,  5  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water. 

M.  B. — To  ensure  good  cloud-effects  in 
general  landscape-work,  you  need  both  an  ortho- 
chromatic  plate  and  a  color-screen;  one  alone  is  not 
always  sufficient.  Since  you  seem  to  prefer  Seed  plates, 
use  Seed  Orthochromatic,  which  are  the  same  speed 
as  the  Seed  26X  you  now  employ.  A  three  or  four- 
times  color-screen  will  be  ample,  unless  absolute  color- 
rendering  is  a  consideration,  such  as  in  the  photograph¬ 
ing  of  furniture,  paintings  and  similar  commercial  work. 

B.  F. — If  your  shutter  is  out  of  repair  you 
should  send  it  to  a  competent  camera-repair  man,  or 
to  the  manufacturer.  Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be 
placed  on  the  advice  to  avoid  tampering  with  shutters. 
Most  of  them  are  as  delicate  as  a  watch;  and  there 
are  not  many  persons  who  would  attempt  to  repair 
their  own  watches.  If  the  attempt  is  made  despite 
this  warning,  in  no  circumstances  use  oil  or  other  lubri¬ 
cant,  as  this  will  result  in  the  mechanism  becoming 
gummed  up  and  the  accuracy  of  the  shutter-speeds 
destroyed. 

J.  H.  H. — In  case  lenses  or  cameras  are 
stolen,  the  most  effective  means  to  recover  them  is 
to  refer  the  matter  at  once  to  the  local  police.  Some¬ 
times,  an  advertisement  with  an  offer  of  reward  and 
“no  questions  asked”  will  bring  successful  results. 

B.  W.  P. — The  only  way  to  test  lantern-slides 
accurately  is  in  the  lantern.  Although,  by  practice, 
it  is  possible  to  judge  their  approximate  appearance 
on  the  screen  by  examining  the  slides  when  held  at  an 
angle  against  a  sheet  of  white  paper. 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTING  CRITICS 


THE  LANDING  FORD  E.  SAMUEL 

YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


Whoever  sends  the  best  criticism  {not  over  200  words) 
beforre  the  lust  day  of  the  current  month,  unll  receive  from 
us  a  three-month  subscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

The  unnning  criticism,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below.  Criticism  should  be  helpful  and  courteous. 

■IcDGiNG  from  tlie  title,  the  author  has  been  trying 
to  give  us  a  picture  of  a  road,  hut  lie  has  really  given 
us  a  dual  picture:  a  roail  anil  a  brook  (or  canal).  In 
the  beholder’s  mind  the  (piestion  naturally  ari.ses, 
“Which  is  it?”  For  my  part,  1  should  say  that  the 
sheet  of  water  is  the  chief  interest  and  the  road  sub¬ 
sidiary,  Hut  ojiinions  will  differ.  The  fact  that  there 
is  doubt  about  the  main  interest  condemns  the  jiicture 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  In  every  work  of  art 
there  ought  to  be  one  central,  controlling  idea.  All 
else  must  a.ssist  in  a  harmonious  way  in  reinforcing  or 
assisting  this  main  idea.  This  ]ueture  is  a  consiiicuous 
example  of  "how  not  to  do  it".  One  feels,  too,  a  sort 
of  shut-in  sensation.  One  wants  to  see  more  of  the 
trees  in  the  background.  Tho.se  pebbles  and  small 
rocks  in  the  foreground  are  not  sufficiently  interesting 
to  compen.sate  the  lack  of  foliage  of  the  trees.  Try  the 
following  experiment:  Take  two  blotters  and  make  a 
picture  about  ^  inches  sfpiare  out  of  the  ujiper-right 
corner  of  the  picture.  There  you  have  a  very  fair 
lucture  of  a  road  in  the  country.  Then  make  another 
picture  from  the  upper-left  corner  about  inches 


wide  by  "2  inches  high.  A'ou  liave  a  fairly  good  com¬ 
position  of  water  and  trees.  A  little  intensification  of  the 
negative  would  help  matters  in  this  .second  picture, 
which  could  be  titled,  "The  Creek.” 

E.  L.  C.  AIorse. 

Mr.  Kissinger  has  iiictured  a  charming  bit  of  out- 
of-doors.  serene  and  lovely,  vividly  reminiscent  of  the 
calm  beauty  of  a  lazy  August  afternoon.  Hut  why  the 
common  title — just  like  mounting  a  diamond  in  brass — 
which,  moreover,  has  no  excuse  for  being  applied  to 
this  particular  view;  for  is  not  the  eye  always  attracted 
first  to  the  highest  lights  in  a  jiicture,  and  has  not  the 
creek,  therefore,  a  better  claim  to  immortalization,  as 
the  eye  rests  longer  and  oftener  on  it  than  on  the  road? 
This  comjietition  of  interest  suggests  the  main  defect 
of  the  picture.  If  the  road  is  to  be  featured,  none  of 
the  daiijiled  surface  of  the  creek  dnrst  appear.  Trim¬ 
ming  the  ju'int  to  within  two  inches  of  the  right  edge  will 
jiroduce  an  admirable  record-picture,  conforming  to 
the  title.  Hnt  if  the  creek  is  to  jilay  the  star-role,  a 
<litferent  viewjioint  must  be  chosen,  as  trimming  off 
the  road  alone  will  not  leave  a  sati.sfactory  composition. 
If,  besides  this,  a  footbridge,  boat,  or  figure  on  the 
bank  were  to  ajijiear  in  the  right  location  on  this 
charming  streamlet,  and  a  little  more  imagination  were 
used  in  selecting  a  title,  what  couhl  be  sweeter? 

Herbert  Rodeck, 
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THE  PICTUKE  CRITICISED  THIS  MONTH 


The  strongest  criticism  of  this  picture  hinges  about 
the  title.  If  we  are  to  call  it  “The  Road”,  then  the 
left  half  must  be  omitted.  And  some  may  say  that 
here  are  two  pictures,  anyway,  which  will  not  do  at 
all.  But  in  this  case  I  disagree.  It  is  one  of  those 
scenes  of  local  interest  wherein  two  separate  things  by 
their  association  are  always  thought  of  together.  If 
the  gentleman  who  made  the  picture  lives  in  the  locality, 
I  venture  to  say  that  he  always  thinks  of  it  as  “The 
Road  by  the  River”.  Judging  it  in  this  way,  we  have 
a  fairly  successful  picture.  The  foreground  being  in 
shadov/  is  good,  thus  helping  at  once  to  center  our 
interest  where  the  road  and  river  leads.  The  chief 
fault  is  that  the  highlights  on  the  winter  are  too  con¬ 
spicuous.  If  these  could  not  have  been  omitted  by 
choosing  a  slightly  different  viewpoint,  or  a  different 
time  of  day,  then  they  should  be  v/orked  down  on  the 
negative.  If  we  divide  the  picture  into  “The  Road” 
and  “The  River”,  the  result  would  be  two  very  ordinary 
pictures;  but  together  they  can  be  made  into  pleasing 
composition  of  a  beautiful  view  along  Nature’s  highway. 

Bertean  F.  Hawley. 

The  chief  fault  with  this  picture  is  divided  interest. 
There  is  material  for  at  least  two  pictures.  If  the  title 
is  to  be  retained,  a  vertical  picture  about  two  inches 
wide,  from  the  right  side,  should  tell  the  story.  The 
patch  of  sky  attracts  too  much  attention  and  should  be 
toned  down. 

Then  there  is  the  stream.  Trim  inches  from  the 
right,  Y2  inch  from  the  left,  and  Y2  inch  from  the  top 
and  the  remainder  looks  like  a  picture  to  me.  Some 
evidence  of  underexposure.  An  opening  of  F/11  with¬ 
out  changing  the  time  would  have  been  nearer  correct 
and  would  also  have  helped  to  put  the  distant  parts 
in  their  proper  place.  The  highlights  on  the  stream 
should  be  toned  down  a  little.  This  spot  is  worth  trying 
again  with  ray-filter  and  full  exposure. 

Eakl  a.  Newhall. 

We  have  here  two  separate  and  distinct  pictures, 
viz.:  The  stream  and  the  road.  As  the  road  is  the 


theme,  we  would  trim  off  all  of  the  print  to  the  left  of  a 
perpendicular  line,  beginning  at  the  lower  left  of  the 
road,  running  through  the  clump  of  trees  to  the  top  o  f 
print,  reduce  the  highlight  between  the  tree-branches, 
and  would  then  have  a  fairly  good  record  of  the  road 
remaining,  but  no  pictvre.  The  small  stop  used  has 
destroyed  all  aerial  perspective-atmosphere,  and  the 
result  is  a  print  with  everything  in  the  same  plane. 
Small  stops  will  not  produce  a  pictorial  landscape,  and 
under-timing  will  not  produce  correct  values,  contrasts 
being  too  great. 

J.  E.  Carson. 

William  S.  Davis  in  his  article,  “Some  Easy 
Lessons  in  Composition,”  in  the  October,  1922,  issue  of 
Photo-Era  Magazine,  begins  by  saying,  “Don’t  try 
to  tell  two  stories  in  one  picture.”  However,  this  is 
what  Mr.  Kissinger  has  attempted  to  do  in  his  picture, 
“The  Road”.  He  has  both  a  road  and  a  river,  and  to 
my  mind  the  river  is  the  more  attractive  part  of  the 
picture.  Cut  the  picture  in  the  center  and  we  have  a 
fair  picture  of  the  road,  although  it  appears  a  trifle 
underexposed  in  the  shadows.  Then,  the  road  does  not 
lead  up  to  any  particular  point  of  interest,  but  dis¬ 
appears  in  the  distance.  As  I  said  before,  I  think  the 
river-half  of  the  picture  the  better  part,  so  why  name 
the  picture  “The  Road”.'' 

A.  L.  Overton. 

Me.  Kissinger  has  chosen  a  very  charming  spot  and 
certainly  no  camerist  could  pass  it  by;  but  the  picture 
might  just  as  well  be  entitled  the  “Creek”  as  the 
“Road”.  Of  course,  as  so  often  is  the  case  in  such 
views,  there  are  at  least  two  pictures.  Let’s  first  obtain 
a  picture  of  the  “Road”  by  cutting  out  the  upper  right 
corner  so  as  to  make  a  picture  about  2"  x  IM"  deep. 
Probably,  in  enlarging  this  little  section,  it  would  be 
found  advisable  to  omit  a  strip  from  the  right  side,  but 
it  gives  a  very  attractive  and  well-composed  scene 
which  could  only  be  improved,  I  think,  by  using  a 
larger  stop  so  as  to  give  a  better  separation  of  planes, 
{Continued  on  Page  166) 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

0 

TiiEUK  is  IK)  need  to  write  the  history  of  the  Toronto 
('amera  ('hih.  althouffh  it  is  filled  with  activity  and 
aeconiplishment.  The  iloings  of  tliis  admirable  and 
successful  organization  liave  figured  very  freiiuently  in 
fhese  pages.  As  for  the  Toronto  Salon,  it  is  a  credit  to 
Cauaila.  Every  photo-])ictorial  exhiliitor  feels  elated 
when  his  work  has  been  hung  in  that  institution. 

ft  is,  therefore,  with  much  satisfaction  that  Piioto- 
Erv  M.\g.v7.i.ve  is  able  to  ju-e.sent  some  tangible  proof 
of  the  artistic  ca])ability  of  that  group  of  workers  known 
as  the  Toronto  Camera  ('lub. 

Photographers  of  architectural  subjects  who  wish  to 
make  their  pictures  extremely  attractive  will  try  to 
give  them  an  arboreal  .setting,  whenever  that  is  jiossible. 
W.  S,  Davis,  Ernest  iVE  Pratt  and  other  artist-i)hotog- 
rai)her,s  have  contribnteil  jiietures  of  that  character  to 
this  magazine  and,  when  entering  them  in  appropriate 
competitions,  have  generally  captured  prizes.  Promi¬ 
nent  architects,  (iuy  Lowell,  Ifalph  Adams  Cram  and 
others,  have  expressed  themselves  in  terms  of  sincere 
admiration  of  the  poetic  imagination  which  the  above- 
named  photo- workers  have  shown  in  their  artistic 
interpretation  of  architectural  motives.  In  this  resjiect, 
"St.  James  Cathedral”,  reproiluced  al.so  on  the  front- 
cover  of  this  issue,  has  fared  admirably  at  the  liands  of 
A.  U.  PI  ackburn.  Indeed,  the  work  of  the  architect 
seems  to  make  the  strongest  appeal  to  the  active  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Toronto  Camera  Club — to  judge  by  the 
illustrations  wliich  accompany  Mr.  Hammond's  article 
— and  this  i)reference  is  justified  liy  a  number  of  uni¬ 
formly  superb  achievements  by  Messrs.  I  loch,  Black¬ 
burn  and  Hammond.  Pages  Idd  to  t‘2().  Like  Mr. 
Blackburn,  the  other  workers  have  learned  the  valu¬ 
able  les.son  of  giving  their  architectural  subjects  an 
artistic  setting  of  trees  and  bushes.  When  such  acces- 
.sories  are  not  available,  then  sunlight,  ])er.spective  and 
traffic  may  be  resorted  to.  What  a  field  for  ob.serva- 
tion,  study  and  resourcefulness!  Never  a  dull  moment 
for  the  ambitious,  studious  and  persevering  camerist ! 
What  other  jiastime  pre.sents  such  possibilities  in  the 
fields  of  re.search  and  accomplisliment  ? 

"Winter  at  Balmy  Beach,"  |)age  l‘-27,  has  a  famil¬ 
iar  look.  Yes;  I  gave  my  pen  a  rest  while  I  lookeil 
through  the  winter-scenes  competitions  held  during  the 
past  six  years  ami,  surely  enough,  there  it  was,  in  the 
June  number,  a  superl)  reproduction  of  the  same  sub¬ 
ject,  by  the  same  artist,  Charles  C.  Begg — “begging 
your  pardon!”  The  original  |)rint  was  superior  in  tone, 
values  and  gradations,  however,  and  the  foreground  of 
stones  had  been  trimmed  away,  imparting  to  the 
magnificent  scene  an  impressive  character.  The  artist 
had  been  awarded  the  second  [irize — well  de.served — for 
an  excejitionally  original  and  masterfully  executed 
winter-scene.  Today,  as  six  years  ago,  this  array  of 
cone-shaped  formations  may  give  rise  to  speculation  as 
to  their  exact  character.  By  referring  to  the  data  that 
accompanied  the  first  reproduction  of  “Winter  at 
Balmy  Beach”,  I  find  that  the  beholder  is  looking  at 
hillocks  of  sand  covered  with  snow — .sand-dunes  in 
winter!  The  effect  [iroduced  by  the  action  of  the  wind 
and  the  brilliant  sunlight  is,  indeed,  remarkable,  and, 
as  I  admire  anew  the  half-tone  of  June,  PUT,  I  find  it 
impressively  beautiful. 


Data:  Eebruary;  intense  sunlight;  lens  used  at 
F/11;  three-time  color  screen;  l/.a  second;  Cramer 
Medium  Iso;  Edinol;  enlarged  on  Alonox  No.  5  Hard. 

Hamilton  Bevelle,  as  a  photo-iiictorialist,  needs  no 
introduction  to  Photo-Ee.x  readers.  Ileference  to  his 
artistry  has  been  maile  several  times  in  the.se  pages, 
of  late.  Moreover,  and  particularly,  he  was  the  subject 
of  an  article  liy  him.self  in  Piioto-Er.x,  March,  1!»20, 
when,  with  the  courteous  cooperation  of  Century  Maga¬ 
zine,  there  appeared  three  admirable  full-page  plates 
and  two  (piaint  genres  illustrative  of  his  rare  photo- 
pictorial  and  technical  talent.  Since  that  time.  Air. 
Bevelle  has  added  a  number  of  new  and  delightful 
impressions  to  his  portfolio  among  which  are  “Lender  the 
Bridge”,  page  L2H,  ami  “A  Night  at  the  Opera  in  the 
Time  of  Louis  X\',”  ])age  12!).  The  sombre  effect  of 
the  not  too  brilliantly  illuminated  night-scene,  the 
grouping  of  objects  ami  general  management,  are  ob¬ 
viously  evidences  of  a  ma.ster-arti.st. 

Data:  "Under  the  Briilge” — New  York  City,  Alan- 
hattan  Bridge;  July;  0  p.xi.;  good  light;  Verascopc 
Richard  (4.5x10)  camera;  Zeiss  Tessar;  stop,  F/4.5; 
Ys  second;  plate,  Inijierial  Special  Rapid;  jiyro-soda. 

"Opera  during  the  time  of  Louis  XV” — made  in  the 
Ambrosio  Kinema  Studio,  Turin,  Italy;  10  a.m.;  bril¬ 
liant  artificial  light;  ^'e^ascopc  Richard  (4.5x10)  cam¬ 
era;  Zeiss  Tes.sar;  stop,  F/4.5;  1/10  second;  plate,  Im- 
[jerial  Special  Rajiid;  pyro-.soda. 

.Vs  to  the  well-filled  auditorium  with  the  bewigged 
spectators,  and  the  occupied  boxes  cleverly  balanced  by 
(•£'  gne  .sc  passe  snr  la  scene — good !  The  tout  en.semble  is  a 
master|)iece  of  lighting  and  composition — an  achieve¬ 
ment  not  without  mauifest  difficulties.  I  cannot  refrain 
from  |)ointing  out  the  importance  of  the  foreground  in 
a  well-ordered  coniiiosition,  for  it  means  so  much  to  the 
comiileteness  of  a  picture.  Let  the  stuilent  imagine  the 
immediate  foreground  of  “Under  the  Bridge”  to  be 
brightly  lighted;  or  the  nearest  two  rows  of  spectators 
to  appear  in  a  higher  key  than  all  the  re.st.  What  would 
be  the  result?  The  balance  of  each  picture  would  be 
at  once  impaired.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  serious  pic¬ 
torial  workers  are  beginning  to  ajipreciate  the  necessity 
of  caring  for  the  immediate  foreground.  Only,  in  sub¬ 
duing,  by  chemical  maniinilation,  the  aggressiveness  of 
the  lower  margin  of  negative  or  jirint,  it  is  w'ell  to  be 
cautious,  and  also  to  bear  in  mind  its  correct  value  in 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  jiicture. 

"Endicott  Rock"  is  a  spot  which  every  visitor  to 
Lake  Winnepesaukee,  XML,  takes  care  not  to  overlook. 
It  is  the  Emlicott  Monument,  at  The  Weirs,  as  pictured 
by  I’hil  M.  Riley,  on  jiage  131.  It  comineinorates  the 
discovery  of  Lake  Winnepe.saukee  in  1052  by  an  explor¬ 
ing  party  sent  out  by  the  Massachu.setts  Bay  Colony 
to  find  the  source  of  the  Merrimac  River.  When,  in 
ascending  this  stream,  the  jiarty  reached  Franklin, 
N'^.H. — the  junction  of  the  Pemigewasset  and  Win¬ 
nepe.saukee  River.s — it  decided  to  follow  up  the  latter 
to  its  source,  which  proved  to  be  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Winnepe.saukee  at  a  place  afterwards  called  The  Weirs. 
Carveil  on  the  rock  (the  monuinent)  are  the  names  of 
(yovernor  Endicott,  governor  of  the  Alassachu.setts 
Bay  Colony  at  the  time  of  the  discovery,  and  the 
initials  of  the  four  men  who  composed  the  exploring 


party.  The  spot  where  Mr.  Riley  made  his  picture 
affords  a  magnificent  view  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee  and 
the  ranges  of  hills  beyond. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  features  of  the  important 
but  much-overpraised  Trinity  Church,  Bo.ston,  U.S.A., 
is  the  flight  of  stairs  which,  constructed  externally, 
leads  from  the  church  proper  directly  to  the  second 
floor  of  the  Parish  House.  Its  appearance,  as  pictured 
by  Charles  G.  Wells,  page  138,  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired;  and  it  is  not  certain  that  the  full-leafed  ivy  of  a 
coming  summer  would  improve  the  mural  area  below 
the  pillars.  Perhaps  the  artist — a  Bo.stonian — delib¬ 
erately  chose  April  as  the  month  most  favorable  to  his 
plan.  The  tenuous,  winding  branches  cast  their  deli¬ 
cate  shadows  on  the  freestone  masonry,  forming  a  low- 
toned,  decorative  tracery  that  is  peculiarly  appropriate. 

The  a.scending,  delightfully  original  colonnade,  with 
its  freestone  pillars  of  alternating  styles,  pleases  the 
eye  by  its  correctly  rendered  tone-values.  Its  artistic 
importance  is  emphasised  by  the  manifest  subordina¬ 
tion  of  all  the  surrounding  parts,  including  the  ground 
below.  The  picture  is  well  constructed,  no  rule  has 
been  broken,  and  Richardson,  the  architect — like  other 
church-builders  who  have  seen  and  admired  the  original 
print  of  the  “Open  Stairway” — would  say,  “Mightily 
well  done!” 

Data:  April;  5.30  p.m.;  bright  sun;  .sun  low  in  the 
west;  9x12  cm.  Goerz  Manufoc;  130  mm. — Dagor; 
Cramer  Iso  Double  Coated;  Rytol;  Cyko  Prof.  India 
(Linen  Finish). 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Eitel — lest  any  beholder  were  in¬ 
clined  to  be  meticulous — I  would  explain  that  “A 
Christmas-Greeting”,  page  141,  w'as  sent  to  me  at 
Christmas  time,  as  a  mark  of  friendship,  with  the  sea¬ 
son’s  best  wishes.  There  w'as  no  suggestion  that  it 
should  be  published.  It  came  in  the  form  of  a  calendar 
for  the  year  1923;  and  I  want  Photo-Era  readers,  one 
and  all,  to  share  the  plea.sure  the  picture  gives  me,  and 
also  in  the  heartfelt  wishes  that  accompanied  it.  If 
Brother  laidlum  had  been  here  at  the  time  of  the 
calendar’s  arrival,  he  surely  would  have  compo.sed  a 
suitable  poem — one  brimful  of  sentiment  and  cheer. 
Photo-Era  readers,  familiar  wdth  the  magazine  as  far 
back  as  1904,  have  seen  and  admired  Eitel’s  wood- 
interiors,  filled  as  they  are  wdth  a  deep  love  of  nature, 
but  usually  in  spring  or  midsummer — never  in  winter. 
Yet,  though  snow  covers  everything,  it  speaks  in  a 
clear,  silvery  voice,  and  all  the  numberless,  snow-laden 
branches  and  twigs  join  in  a  merry  chorus  and  the  woods 
are  filled  with  a  joyous  anthem  accompanied  by  the 
strains  of  the  murmuring  brook. 

Data:  6}^  x  8^  Premo;  lOj^-inch  B.  &  L.  Zeiss; 
at  F/12.5;  plate,  W.  &  W.  Panchromatic;  pyro-soda; 
contact-print.  Haloid  Portraya. 

In  honoring  our  request  for  an  article  on  the  islands  of 
Bermuda  which  he  has  visited  several  times,  Livingston 
Stebbins  makes  his  debut  as  author  and  artist  in 
this  magazine.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  state  that  in  this 
dual  capacity  Mr.  Stebbins  has  made  a  brilliant 
beginning.  Those  whose  pleasure  it  wall  be  to  read  the 
account  of  his  last  voyage  to  those  delightful  islands  and 
to  see  the  accompanying  photographs,  pages  144  to 
147,  will  surely  share  my  appreciation  of  their  worth. 
In  “The  Chimneys”,  Mr.  Stebbins  has  reached  a  high 
standard  of  artistic  interpretation.  The  task  he  set 
himself  was  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  His  description 
of  the  locality,  which  is  conscientiously  graphic  and 
scrupulously  accurate — for  it  accords  fully  with  my  own 
personal  recollections  of  the  “coral  islands” — mentions 
the  obstacles  which  every  visitor-camerist  has  faced  but 
rarely  conquered. 

It  is  in  view  of  the  prevailing  sharp  contrasts  of  sun¬ 


light  and  shadow',  that  “The  Chimneys”  gains  our 
admiration  for  the  beautiful  transparency  of  its  shadow's 
and  the  brilliancy  of  its  highlights.  The  clouds  are  a 
joy  in  purity  and  luminosity  of  effect.  The  manner  in 
which  the  picture  has  been  planned  and  reared  speaks 
of  mature  artistic  judgment  combined  with  a  degree  of 
technique  almost  uncanny.  The  veteran  professional 
expert  would  designate  this  exhibition  of  craftsmanship 
as  a  chemical  triumph!  As  to  the  two  small  illustra¬ 
tions — like  “The  Chimneys”,  reduced  from  11  x  14 
original  bromides — the  w'ords  of  the  author’s  narrative 
are  more  fitting  than  tho.se  I  could  possibly  provide; 
but  as  pictures  they  are  quite  worthy  of  their  author’s 
artistic  and  interpretive  shill. 

Data:  “The  Chimneys” — February;  9.30  a.m.; 

strong  sunlight,  fleecy  clouds;  4x5  Graflex  Camera; 
73/8-inch  Ic  Tessar;  stop,  F/8;  3-time  color-screen; 
1/5  second;  Eastman  Standard  Orthonon;  weak 
pyro;  enl.  on  Defender  Velours  bromide-toned  mat- 
surface,  11x14. 

Hamilton  Harbor — Feb.;  10.30  a.m.;  slightly  diffiused 
sunlight;  camera,  lens,  stop,  color-.screen,  exposure, 
plate,  dev.,  and  print — same  as  preceding. 

On  the  Road  to  Paget — Feb.;  11.30  a.m.:  clear; 
camera,  lens,  stop,  color-screen,  expo,sure,  plate,  dev., 
and  print — same  as  in  “The  Chimneys”. 

It  often  happens  that  an  individual,  not  necessarily 
a  master  of  one  of  the  fine  arts,  unconsciously  reveals 
his  character  in  whatever  form  he  expresses  his  feel¬ 
ings — be  it  in  speech,  conversation,  penmanship,  or 
in  diversion.s — cards,  billiards,  tennis,  golf  or  photog¬ 
raphy.  A  specialist  can  detect  a  per.son’s  character  by 
his  signature;  and  why  should  he  not  be  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  another  man’s  character  by  his  method  of  photo¬ 
graphic  expression?  Deductions  of  this  sort  may  be 
regarded  as  far-fetched  by  some  of  my  readers;  but  I 
have  personally  applied  the  test  in  several  instances  and 
found  that  it  held  true.  It  yielded  dependable  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  person’s  general  character  or,  at  least,  the 
general  trend  of  his  mind — let  it  go  at  that.  It  may 
furnish  food  for  thought  or  observation  to  those  w'ho  are 
interested  in  such  matters. 

In  any  event,  it  gives  me  a  degree  of  satisfaction  to 
imagine  that  Mr.  Pillsbury’s  finished  enlargements 
reflect  the  fine,  kindly  qualities  of  the  true  gentle¬ 
man.  A  genial,  sympathetic  strain  seems  to  run 
through  many  of  the  pictures  that  I  have  .seen  from  his 
camera.  I  need  only  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  “Birch 
Tree”,  page  148.  It  is  a  theme  at  once  simple  and  noble, 
and  fair  to  look  upon.  The  treatment  is  in  keeping. 

Data:  Made  at  Wilton.  Me.;  Sept.;  4  p.m.;  bright 
day,  light  clouds;  Rev.  Back  Tele.  Graflex  x  4^); 
C-inch  Port-Land  lens;  stop,  F/8;  .3-tiine  color-screen; 
1/10  .second;  Ea.stman  Standard  Ortho;  pyro;  enl.  on 
Artura  Carbon  Black  with  Port-Land  lens. 


Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

Who  will  not  yield  to  this  alluring  domestic  scene — 
“Having  a  Ride”,  page  151?  It  is  truly  an  original  con¬ 
ception  and,  naturally,  a  task  that  needed  the  ability 
and  judgment  of  an  experienced  w'orker,  such  as  Dr. 
Kilmer,  himself.  The  present  result  is  what  could  only 
be  expected — a  notable  achievement. 

Although  made  against  the  light  (slightly  diffused 
sunlight) — the  data  do  not  include  any  reference  to 
the  illumination — the  figures  are  rendered  with  com¬ 
mendable  clearness  and  detail,  yet  with  ample  grada¬ 
tion.  The  rapturous  expression  in  the  faces  of  mother 
and  child  is  a  delightful  feature  of  this  engaging  family- 
scene. 
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Data:  x  tiraflex;  Zeiss  Tessar;  at  V/A.o\ 

I  10  second;  Film-Pack;  Metol-tray  dev.;  enlarged  on 
Artnra  Carbon  Hlack. 

The  country  where  labored  witli  brilliant  achieve¬ 
ment  tho.se  master-painters  of  Dutch  home-life — Israels, 
Neiiluiys,  Keever  and  Blommers — would  naturally 
produce  master-photographers  in  a  similar  field  of 
endeavor.  This  is  only  to  be  expected. 

One  of  this  notable  group  of  workers  is  C'.  L  Irich  .1. 
S.ZN,  whose  interesting  entry  in  the  pre.sent  “Indoor 
denre”  competition,  ])ag'e  152,  captured  the  .second 
prize.  The  eye  rests  on  a  typical  picture  of  a  Dutch 
liome.  The  furniture,  the  various  objects  of  utility, 
the  curtained  window,  the  potted  plants — all  are  in 
their  accustomed  place.  The  lone  woman  with  her 
"cup  of  .sorrow"  before  her  is  evidently  occui)ied  with 
.some  mental  worry  (“Trouble”).  Let  us  hope  that  the 
woman's  anxiety  is  confined  to  the  garment  lying  on 
the  table,  and  that  the  situation  is  not  very  serious. 
Ileal  or  arranged,  the  theme  is  exceedingly  well  mau- 
:iged.  It  is  tt)  be  noted  that  the  numerous  objects  in 
the  room,  none  of  which  is  superfluous  in  the  irictorial 
scheme,  do  not  detract  from  the  main  point  of  interest — 
the  figure  and  the  objects  on  the  table  before  her. 

Data:  Septendier;  d  p.m.;  diffused  light;  Mentor 
Keflex  Camera;  IdO  mm.  Cooke  Anastigmat  F  1.5; 
stop,  F/5.(i;  Wellington  Iso  Speedy  Hacked  (!)x!> 
cm.);  pyro-metol;  0  seconds;  i)rint — Kodak  Royal 
Bromide  and  worked  up  in  Bromoil. 

.\hno.st  any  eamcrist  asked  to  give  his  opinion  of 
“Peaches  and  Cream  ”,  page  15,S,  would  be  inclined  to 
exclaim,  "It’s  a  jieach!"  Of  the  many  genre-pieces  I 
have  .seen  from  Mr.  (  iardner's  portfolio,  the  jjresent 
one  impresses  me  as  by  far  the  best.  It  is  an  excep¬ 
tionally  happy  and  succes.sful  composition.  .Vll  the 
same,  I  should  have  liked  to  have  him  try  to  jjhoto- 
graph  the  youngster  in  .some  light-colored  suit — dis- 
])en.sing  with  the  bib — so  as  to  show  the  face  to  better 
advaidage.  The  values  throughout  are  faultless,  even 
as  to  the  white  bib  which,  however,  clamors  for  undue 
attention. 

Data:  Daylight;  8x10  Home-Portrait  Camera; 
Wollensak  Velostigmat  lens;  used  at  F/4.5;  2  seconds; 
Kastman  Portrait  Film;  pyro-inetol  (tank);  printed  on 
.Vrtura  Iris  (  ';  hy[)o-alum  toned. 

Beginners’  Competition 

“STiLL-Lft'E",  with  its  Japanese  suggestion  of  my 
story,  page  157,  offers  material  for  meditation.  Made 
by  a  Japanese,  at  Tokio,  Japan,  the  ])ictnre  has 
local  interest  and  color  not  obvious,  perhaps,  to  the 
average  foreign  beholder;  but  its  art-message  is  uni- 
vers:d.  Still,  the  critical  ob.server  of  this  interesting 
picture  may  wish  to  know  if  there  is  any  connection 
between  the  tree  ami  the  group  of  jars. 

.Appreciating  the  insidious  difficulties  in  at-home 
portraiture,  as  they  pre.sent  themselves  to  the  venture¬ 
some  beginner,  our  jury  is  inclined  to  be  lenient  toward 
offerings  in  that  line  of  endeavor  in  this  department. 
Hence.  Robert  Schenck  runs  away  with  the  second  prize, 
this  time,  page  158,  The  result  has  obvious  faults.  That 
"suspicious  look"  would  di.sappear  with  the  face  turned 
more  toward  the  camera,  or  had  the  eyes  l)een  directed 
away  from  the  camera — a  little  towards  the  left.  The 
shadow  at  the  side  of  the  left  nostril  is  too  strong  (can 
be  lightened  in  the  negative).  The  chin  should  have 
been  raised  a  little.  The  checkered  dre.ss  gives  a  rest¬ 
less  elfect.  .\  simple  pattern  would  have  been  preferable. 

Data:  Dec.;  l.JO  p.m.;  goorl  light  outside;  4x5  R.  B. 
.Vuto  (IraHex;  83/^-inch  B.  &  L.  Tessar;  used  at  F/4.5; 
l/5  .secon<l;  Graflex  Film. 


Example  of  Interpretation 

The  interior  of  a  camp,  by  Hannah  G.  Alyrick,  M.D., 
page  154,  is  to  suggest  to  participants  in  our  “Arti.stic 
Interiors”  competition,  which  closes  April  ,S0,  how  such 
pictures  may  be  made.  Dr.  Alyrick  is  far  too  modest, 
however,  to  consider  her  photographic  efforts  good 
examples  to  be  followed;  and  she  herself  would  be  only 
too  delighted  to  be  shown  how  her  own  work  can  be 
improved.  Data:  Camp  situated  in  rlense  woods; 
clear  day;  Sept.  2;  Icarette  C  (2)^  x  inches);  3j/2- 
inch  B.  &  L.  Zeiss  Tessar  Ic  F/4.5;  .stop,  FV22;  one 
hour;  print.  Enlarging  Cyko  Buff;  M.  Q. 

Our  Contributing  Critics 

Criticisms  not  to  exceed  about  200  words  (not  350 
or  even  250,  as  some  enthusia,stic  contributors  some¬ 
times  send)  are  solicited  in  behalf  of  “The  Landing”, 
by  Ford  E.  Samuel,  page  102.  Data:  June;  4  p.m.; 
light,  inten.se;  x  8)4  view-camera;  itj/^-inch  Wol¬ 
lensak  Velostigmat.  series  XI;  stop,  F/12.5;  1/50 
.second;  Standard  Orthonon;  pyro-soda;  print,  Azo 
Grade  E,  Xo.  2. 


Our  Contributing  Critics 

(Continued  from  Page  163) 

which  would  also  be  a.ssisted  by  making  the  exposure 
considerably  later  in  the  <lay.  A  very  sati.sfactory 
picture  of  the  “Creek”  can  be  obtained  by  eliminating 
about  one-half  inch  from  the  left  and  the  same  from  the 
bottom.  This  picture  would  be  also  improyed  by 
using  a  larger  stop  and  making  the  exposure  either 
yery  early  in  the  morning  or  much  later  in  the  afternoon. 
■A  Brownie  giyes  such  great  depth  of  field  that  it  is 
difficult  to  make  any  .seiiaration  of  planes  unless  assisted 
by  mist,  or  by  ayailing  oneself  of  the  lighting-conditions 
yery  early  or  yery  late  in  the  day.  Certainly,  there  is 
opportunity  in  this  scene  for  two  beautiful  pictures; 
but  a  somewhat  more  elaborate  outfit  than  a  Brownie 
is  needed  to  reali.se  the  full  beauty. 

H.  L.  F.xirfield. 

First,  I  would  criticise  the  title  of  the  picture.  AVhy 
“The  Road",  when  there  is  ecpially  pleasing  and 
imiiortant  picture  of  a  brook.^  In  fact,  there  are  two 
pictures  in  one,  each  of  equal  yalue.  If  the  picture  were 
to  be  cut  in  two,  about  two  inches  from  the  left,  one 
would  obtain  a  pleasing  picture  of  a  brook,  and  the 
remaining  part  of  the  picture  would  constitute  a  yery 
pretty  roa<l-.scene.  The  picture,  as  a  whole,  would  be 
much  bettered  if  half  an  inch  were  trimmed  from  the 
bottom  of  it,  and  thus  eliminate  the  wide  space  of  road 
in  the  foreground,  which  tends  to  draw  the  eye,  instead 
of  letting  it  follow  the  road  as  it  should.  Also,  the 
black  shadow  at  the  lower  left  side  of  the  picture 
detracts  from  its  beauty.  However,  it  is  a  very  pleasing 
picture.  H.  M.  Breckhii.l. 


Like  Some  Photographs 

They  stood  in  an  art-gallery  in  front  of  a  cubist 
painting  said  to  represent  a  landscape. 

“AVhat  do  you  think  of  it?"  one  askeil. 

“It’s  a  horrible  example."  said  the  other,  “of  how 
nature  would  look  if  some  people  had  their  way  about 
it." — Exchange. 
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ON  THE  GROUNDGLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

Plural  Words  of  Foreign  Origin 

“I  WAS  sorry  to  notice  an  errata  in  your  October 
number,”  is  the  opening  sentence  of  an  unsigned  letter 
received  by  the  Editor  last  month.  Our  unnamed 
mentor  was  right.  The  erratum  existed,  and  was  due 
to  carelessness  in  referring  the  reader  to  the  wrong 
page.  In  pleading  for  forgiveness,  however,  the  Editor 
cannot  overlook  an  error  committed  not  only  by  our 
correspondent,  but  by  many  young  and  inexperienced 
writers  when  using,  in  the  singular  or  the  plural  number, 
words  of  foreign  origin.  I  had  occasion  to  refer  to  this 
matter  in  the  May  issue  of  Photo-Era  Mag.azine, 
where  I  dealt  with  data,  memoranda',  strata,  etc.  A 
good  rule  in  using  a  word  of  foreign  origin  is  to  know 
it  in  both  the  singular  and  the  plural  number.  One 
erratum,  two  errata;  a  formula,  several  formulae; 
a  phenomenon,  two  or  more  phenomena;  addendum, 
addenda;  medium,  media  (or  mediums). 

Church-going  persons  will  scarcely  so  far  forget 
themselves  as  to  say,  “cherubims”  or  “seraphims”. 
Here,  the  English  plurals,  cherubs  and  seraphs,  are  as 
good  form  as  the  Hebrew  plurals,  cherubim  and  sera¬ 
phim.  Although  words  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
are  generally  to  be  preferred,  those  of  Latin  or  Greek 
origin  are  often  necessary. 


A  Souvenir  of  Montreal 

On  his  way  to  the  main  store  of  D.  H.  Hogg  Company, 
leading  photo-dealers  in  Montreal,  Saturday  afternoon, 
the  Editor  noticed  a  pretty  radio  wrist-watch  in  the 
window  of  a  second-hand  shop.  Price,  $4.00.  Isaac 
Bacharach,  the  proprietor,  “It’s  a  goot  vatch  for  de 
money.”  As  he  was  getting  it  for  the  janitor  of  his 
office-building,  the  E.  drove  a  sharp  bargain  and  secured 
it  for  $3.50.  Some  shrewd  buyer,  this  Editor! 
Strapped  to  his  left  wrist,  the  F/3.5  radio-watch  had 
gained  ten  minutes  in  half  an  hour.  That  gain  told 
on  its  energies  and  now  it  stopped.  A  hearty  shake, 
and  it  resumed  its  speedy  gait,  and  after  a  burst  of 
fifteen  minutes  again  stopped.  And  so  on.  Back  it 
went  to  Bacharach,  who,  however,  declined  to  take  it 
back  and  refund  the  money.  “He  had  not  guaranteed 
it!”  He  refused  even  to  compromise.  “Gif  you  tree 
dollars  and  keep  fifty  cents?  Vat  is  fifty  cents  to  me?” 
“Suppose  you  keep  one  dollar?”  suggested  the  E.  “Von 
dollar  is  no  profit  for  me!”  the  Shylock  protested. 
“But,”  he  remarked  suavely,  “Von  dollar  extra,  and 
you  can  haf  dis  fine  six-sided  beauty,”  displaying  an 
artistic,  hexagonal  wrist-watch.  It  was  a  dazzling, 
tempting  offer — in  fact,  irresistible!  After  leaving  his 
first  love  together  with  a  one-dollar  note,  the  E.  joy¬ 
fully  departed.  Every  now  and  then,  he  glanced  ad¬ 
miringly  at  his  left  wrist.  Finally,  after  he  had  done 
several  errands,  at  Hogg’s,  at  Dupras  &  Colas  (the  large 
and  handsome  studio  of  Montreal’s  distinguished  por¬ 
trait-photographers)  and  the  haberdasher’s,  the  E. 
returned  to  the  hotel  in  time  for  dinner.  It  was  seven 
o’clock.  His  new  time-piece  indicated  5.30!  Oh  well, 
it  only  needed  adjusting.  Easily  done.  When  the  E. 
and  his  wife  left  the  theater,  that  evening,  the  new 


purchase,  ticking  feebly,  was  only  five  minutes  ahead  of 
his  regular  watch.  The  next  morning,  it  was  taking  a 
rest.  It  proved  to  be  a  long  one.  A  further  financial 
adjustment  was  out  of  the  question  for  it  was  Sunday 
and  we  were  to  leave  Montreal  the  next  day  at  7.30 
A.M. !  Now  and  then,  on  the  homeward  journey  the  E. 
amused  himself  trying  to  revive  the  inanimate  watch; 
but  his  efforts  combined  with  those  of  an  interested  fel¬ 
low-passenger  (an  electrical  engineer)  proved  unavail¬ 
ing.  Arrived  at  his  editorial  sanctum,  he  hung  the 
Montreal  souvenir  on  a  peg  of  his  desk,  in  a  ver¬ 
tical  position,  and  lo!  it  showed  signs  of  life;  but  its 
progress  was  erratic,  uncertain,  profitless.  So  he  took 
it  to  an  expert  watch-repairer,  offering  to  risk  several 
dollars  to  put  in  good,  running  order.  Several  days 
afterwards — “Sorry,  Mr.  French;  but  your  watch  isn’t 
worth  repairing.  One  jewel  gone;  balance-staff  bent, 
two  screws  missing,  etc.  It  needs  entirely  new  works, 

cost  about  ten  dollars.”  E.,“ - ?”  W. 

R.,  “I  should  say  twenty-five  cents.”  E.,  “It’s  yours 
at  that  figure!”  W.  R.,  “No,  thanks.  I  wouldn't 
give  you  even  ten  cents  for  it.” 

The  E.  is  now  working  on  some  sinister  design. 


Be  Careful  Where  You  Eat 

It  happened — well,  we  will  refrain  from  telling  just 
where  it  happened.  Two  members  of  the  Pyro  Club 
may  not  wish  it  known  where  they  had  luncheon  that 
day.  They  were  in  Boston  on  a  shopping-tour,  and 
in  quest  of  some  photographic  supplies.  After  a  stay 
at  the  store  of  Pinkham  &  Smith  Company  on  Brom- 
field  Street,  where  they  made  their  purchases — in¬ 
cluding  a  copy  of  the  January  Photo-Era  M.^.gazine — 
they  sought  a  quiet  place  to  eat.  The  waitress,  evi¬ 
dently  new  to  this  country,  took  their  orders,  one  for 
some  tongue,  and  one  for  chicken,  with  the  necessary 
“fixings.”  While  waiting  they  speculated  on  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  accumulating  enough  surplus  cash  to  attend 
the  International  Photographic  Arts  anfl  Crafts  Ex¬ 
hibition  in  New  York  City  in  April,  and  decided  to 
attend  if  possible.  The  conversation  then  turned  to  a 
discussion  of  the  January  editorial  in  Photo-Era 
Magazine,  “Faking  in  Photography”.  While  the 
Pyro  Club  members  were  in  the  midst  of  an  interest¬ 
ing  discussion  on  the  desirability  of  modifying  the  effect 
of  a  picture  by  the  addition  of  part  of  another  negative, 
the  waitress  returned.  Throwing  out  her  hands  in  a 
hopeless  gesture  she  remarked,  “Tongue  iss  no  more! 
Scliicken  nefer  vas.  How  vould  you  like  some  ecks 
(eggs)  boilt,  tight  or  loose?”  Overton. 

Food  for  Thought 

The  General  Manager  of  a  large  selling- organisa¬ 
tion  called  his  salesmen  into  his  office  one  morning  to 
give  them  a  speech.  Wondering  what  the  old  man 
was  going  to  say,  they  filed  in.  After  an  impressive 
silence  he  looked  up  and  remarked:  “Remember,  the 
steam  that  goes  through  the  whistle  doesn’t  turn  the 
wheels.  Get  out.” — Exchange. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


P.  P.  A.  Hold  First  Meeting  of  1923 

The  Pictorial  Pliotographers  of  America  lielil  their 
first  meeting  of  ID'i.'l  at  their  liome  at  The  Art  Center, 
(l.>  Fast  5(ith  Street,  New  York  (.'ity,  on  January  8.  lie- 
ports  from  various  eommiltees  sliowed  tliat  a  very 
liusy  year  is  being  planned.  Tlie  committee  in  charge 
of  the  coming  International  Salon,  to  be  held  in  ^lay, 
reported  that  entry-blanks  had  been  broadcasted, 
and  they  are  looking  forward  to  a  very  large  entry- 
list. 

J'he  principal  speaker  was  Dr.  Kugene  P.  Wight- 
man,  from  the  Eastman  liesearch  Laboratory.  His 
subject  was  "The  Inside  of  the  Photographic  Plate.” 
His  talk  was  illustnited  with  lantern-slides  made  from 
microphotographic  negatives  showing  the  action  of 
the  developer  on  the  silver-grains  in  the  emulsions  of 
various  brands  of  plates  of  different  speeds. 

Members  of  the  P.  P.  .V.  are  constantly  being  called 
upon  to  furnish  one-man  shows  all  over  the  country. 
Haboniwitch  had  a  show  :it  the  Newark  Camera  Club 
in  November,  followed  by  an  e.xhibit  by  Win.  H, 
Zerbi'  in  December,  who  also  gave  a  demonstration 
of  the  Hromoil  process  on  the  18th.  Nickolas  Muray 
had  a  show  at  the  |{rookl\n  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  which  was  followed  by  an  e.xhibition  of 
Hromoil  prints  by  Phigene  Henry  and  .\lfred  S. 
Wilson.  It  is  rumored  that  Dr.  Chaffee  will  show 
his  wimderful  Hromoils  at  the  Chicago  Camera  Club. 
One  of  our  memliers,  statistically  inclined,  says  that 
all  prints  exhibited  in  the  Los  .\ngeles  Salon  by  con¬ 
tributors  east  of  the  Mi.ssissijipi  were  bv  members  of 
the  P.  P,  A. 

Individual  members  are  constantly  being  sought 
out  to  furnish  prints  of  some  of  their  exhibition- 
work.  Mr.  C.  N.  Cajien  recently  had  a  reque.st  for 
two  of  his  prints  from  a  corre.spondent  in  New  Zealand. 

'I'he  jirogram  for  each  meeting  is  a  most  interesting 
one  and  ouglit  to  bring  out  a  large  attendance  at  each 
meeting.  A  memfiership  drive,  inaugurated  .some  time 
ago,  is  showing  splendid  results,  the  average  being 
about  fifteen  new  members  each  month. 


Oregon  Camera  Club 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Oregon 
Camera  Club  was  held  at  its  club-rooms  in  the  Elks 
building,  January  !).  Tentative  [ilans  to  obtain  new 
quarters  were  discussed,  as  the  lease  on  the  present 
club-rooms  has  expired  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  move 
within  a  year.  The  date  for  the  annual  print-exhibit 
was  set  for  April  la.  Detailed  plans  for  the  exhibition, 
the  purcha.se  of  .some  new  equipment,  and  other  routine- 
business  filled  out  a  most  profitable  evening,  .\fter 
the  meeting  was  adjournefl,  a  .splendid  luncheon, 
prepared  by  the  wife  of  the  retiring  president,  was 
enjoyed. 

New  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are:  [iresident. 
C.  W.  Hernhardt;  vice-president,  A.  .V.  Hailey.  Jr.; 
secretary,  Wayne  C.  Winchester;  boanl  of  directors, 
E.  C'.  Churchill,  M.  H.  Harnes  and  C.  L.  Hi.schoff. 
Albin  Olander  was  re-elected  treasiuer. 

The  retiring  officers  are;  president,  E.  C.  Churchill; 


vice-president,  Jacques  Letz;  secretary,  C.  W.  Hern¬ 
hardt;  board  of  directors,  H.  W.  Sherrard,  J.  T.  Hots- 
ford  and  R.  S.  Alilln. 


Exhibition  of  Portland  (Me.)  Society  of  Art 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Portland  Camera 
Grouj)  Photographic  Section  of  the  Portland  Society 
of  Art  will  be  held  April  1  to  May  2,  1923.  The  last 
day  for  receiving  prints  was  February  15.  The  exhibi¬ 
tion  is  not  large  in  comparison  with  some  of  the  .salons 
held  in  this  country  and  abroad,  but  it  has  always 
been  noted  for  the  high  standard  of  quality  maintained. 
The  ])ictures  will  be  liung  as  usual  in  the  Museum 
(lallery  of  the  Portland  Society  of  Art  and  entry- 
blanks  can  be  obtained  from  O.  P.  T.  Wish,  secretary 
Portland  Society  of  Art,  Portland,  IMaine.  A  great 
number  of  entries  are  expected  but  only  prints  that 
show  distinct  pictorial  merit  will  be  hung.  We  regret 
that  this  notice  was  received  too  late  for  the  February 
number. 

L.  D.  Field  Vice-President  of 
Defender  Company 

We  congratulate  Mr.  L.  Dudley  I'deld,  formerly 
.secretary  of  the  .\n.sco  Company,  on  his  election  to 
the  vice-iiresidency  of  the  Defender  Photo-Supidy 
Comiiany,  Inc.,  Rochester,  New  York.  Mr.  P^ield 
will  lie  one  of  the  directors  of  the  company  with  his 
office  at  Rochester.  We  have  had  a  long  and  very 
])leasant  acquaintance  with  Mr.  I'ield;  and,  needless 
to  .say,  we  wish  him  pro.s|)erity  and  .success  in  his  new 
and  imijortant  position. 

Photographing  the  Sahara  Desert 

.VccoiiinxG  to  the  Hritish  daily  papers  a  fourth 
attempt  to  complete  a  photographic  survey  of  the 
Sahara  Desert  is  to  be  made  by  Mr.  N.  Greville  and 
his  brother.  The  task  was  begun  .some  three  years 
ago.  and  nine  white  men  have  lo.st  their  lives  in  the 
previous  attempts  to  reach  Lagos,  H.  W.  A.,  from 
.Mgiers.  .Miout  fifteen  thoirsand  pounds  has  been 
spent  so  far.  and  it  is  estimated  that  a  further  amount 
of  .some  ten  thousand  pounds  more  will  be  required  to 
finish  the  remaining  four  hundred  miles  of  the  desert 
that  will  have  to  be  photograjihed. 

"This  time."  .says  Mr.  Greville,  “I  propose  to  start 
from  Lago.s  and  make  for  Zinder,  about  six  hundred 
miles  away,  .\fter  we  leave  Zinder  we  shall  be  com¬ 
pletely  cut  off  from  the  outside  world.  We  are  choos¬ 
ing  the  most  favorable  weather,  and  if  we  are  lucky 
we  shall  complete  the  job  in  about  six  months.  The 
difficulties  are  formidable,  .\nyone  who  has  not  ex¬ 
perienced  Sahara  sandstorms  cannot  realise  the  terror 
of  them.  The  sand  beats  down  with  the  force  of 
pebbles.  A  plain  may  be  turned  into  a  hilly  country 
in  a  night  by  one  of  these  storms.  On  one  occasion 
we  found  that  the  surface  of  the  country  had  risen 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  places,  in  a  night.” 
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More  Exhibitors  Take  Space  at  International 
Photographic  Exhibition 

In  addition  to  the  list  already  published  of  exhibitors 
who  have  contracted  for  space  at  the  coming  Inter¬ 
national  Photographic  Arts  and  Crafts  Exposition, 
Grand  Central  Ihilace,  New  York  City,  April  21  to 
28,  inclusive,  we  are  glad  to  add  the  following:  Spencer 
Lens  Company,  Sept  Kinema  Camera  Distril)uting 
Company,  Inc.,  C.  P.  Goerz  American  Optical  Com¬ 
pany  and  a  number  of  the  leading  Fifth  Avenue  photog¬ 
raphers.  The  exhibition  management  is  making  an 
intensive  campaign  to  encourage  professional  and 
amateur  photographers  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  attend. 

Camera  clubs  are  co-operating  and  are  taking  an 
active  interest  in  the  amateur  and  professional  photo- 


GRAND  CENTRAL  PALACE,  NEW  YORK 


graphic  display.  For  example,  Mr.  Harry  Cochrane, 
president  of  the  National  Exposition  Company,  Inc., 
received  the  following  letter  from  the  Elysian  Camera 
Club,  307  Washington  Street,  Hoboken,  N.  J. : 

Jan.  6,  19^23. 

Mr.  Harhy  a.  Cochrane,  President, 

Hotel  McAlpin,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Elysian  Camera  Club  favors  very 
much  the  Exposition  to  be  held  at  Grand  Central 
Palace  in  April.  We  assure  you  that  we  shall  want 
to  have  a  part  in  it  and  shall  appreciate  your  sending 
us  further  particulars.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  co¬ 
operate  in  putting  this  exposition  over,  and  if  you 
desire,  our  president,  Mr.  Paul  Marsicano  of  57  First 
Street,  WeehawLen,  N.J.,  wull  be  willing  to  serve  on 
a  committee. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  J.  Henry  Wendt, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 

Montreal  A.  A.  A.  Camera  Club 

The  seventeenth  Annual  Photographic  Exhibi¬ 
tion  under  the  auspices  of  the  Montreal  Athletic 
Association  will  be  held  April  9  to  April  14,  at  250  Peel 
Street,  Montreal,  Canada.  Entry-forms,  special  labels 


an<l  other  particulars  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
the  secretary.  The  last  day  for  receiving  prints  will 
be  Saturday,  March  24,  1923.  Owing  to  the  success 
of  previous  exhibitions,  it  is  confidently  expected  that 
the  one  to  be  held  in  1923  will  supersede  its  predeces¬ 
sors  in  the  number  and  interest  of  the  pictures  shown. 


Photographic  Club  of  Baltimore  City 

Baltimore,  Md., 
.January  26,  1923. 

Dear  Mr.  French; 

1  want  to  congratulate  you  for  reproducing  so  finely 
those  prints  of  mine  in  the  Decendjer  nundjer.  They 
turned  out  far  better  than  I  had  anticipated.  Your 
photo-engraver  certainly  understands  his  busine.ss. 
Sev'eral  of  the  memtiers  of  the  Photographic  Club 
have  purcha.sed  their  copies  and  remarked  that  that 
was  a  subject  they  had  been  looking  tor  for  some  time 
past,  and  now  that  they  have  it  in  black  and  white, 
it  can  be  put  on  tlie  shelf  for  future  reference. 

Well,  the  Night-School  last  year  was  so  succes.sful 
that  the  clul)  decided  to  repeat  it  this  year.  The 
opening  night  was  February  22  and  it  will  be  held 
every  Thursday  of  each  week,  ending  Alay  31,  1923. 
The  enclo.sed  list  will  inform  you  of  the  various  sub¬ 
jects  that  will  be  treated  during  the  course.  This 
year  we  expect  a  large  attendance;  in  fact,  much 
larger  than  last  year.  What  makes  me  think  .so  is 
that,  although  we  have  ju.st  published  the  list  of  sub¬ 
jects,  the  number  of  applicants  we  have  received  to 
date  exceeds  the  number  of  scholars  we  had  last  year. 
When  the  list  is  more  widely  circulated,  we  expect 
the  increa.se  to  be  in  proportion.  I  notice  from  the 
different  magazines  that  other  clubs  have  fallen  in 
line  since  our  club  started  the  ball  rolling. 

As  soon  as  any  additional  printed  matter  is  ready 
for  di.stribution,  it  will  be  mailed  to  you  promptly. 
If  you  will  incorporate  a  small  article  in  the  next 
issue  of  your  magazine,  I  know  that  the  members  of 
the  Photographic  Club  will  be  grateful. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  M.  Barker. 


Subjects 

FOR  THE  Night-School 

1923. 

Feb. 

22. 

No. 

1. 

What  Camera  and  Lens,  also 
Plates  and  Filins  to  use. 

Darkroom. 

Mar. 

1. 

No. 

2. 

How  to  test  the  camera,  and  to 
decide  on  subjects. 

Mar. 

8. 

No. 

3. 

Exposure-Meters  and  Outdoor 
Photography. 

Mar.  15. 

No. 

4. 

Interiors  and  Flashlight-exposures. 

Mar. 

22. 

No. 

5. 

Portraits  at  Home. 

Mar. 

29. 

No. 

6. 

Portraits  in  a  Studio. 

Apr. 

5. 

No. 

7. 

Pictorial  work  and  Bromoil-Print- 
ing. 

Apr. 

12. 

No. 

8. 

Photographic  Chemicals  and  mak¬ 
ing  your  own  solutions. 

Apr. 

19. 

No. 

9. 

Developing  Plates  and  Films. 

Apr. 

26. 

No. 

10. 

Tank-Development. 

May 

3. 

No.  11. 

Reduction  and  Intensification. 

May 

10. 

No. 

12. 

Printing  Pictures  iiy  artificial 
Light. 

Mav  17. 

No. 

13. 

Bromide  Enlarging,  Developing 

and  Fixing. 

May  24. 

No.  14. 

Mounting  Pictures. 

May  31. 

No. 

15. 

Making  Lantern-Slides. 

[As  we  go  to  press,  another  letter  from  Mr.  Barker 
states  that  twelve  applications  for  the  course  have 
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been  received  and  that  more  will  come  in  as  soon  as 
the  series  of  talks  and  demonstrations  are  well  under 
way.  In  the  same  letter  was  a  copy  of  an  announce¬ 
ment-card  which  will  be  placed  in  the  show-windows 
of  the  leading  photographic  dealers.  This  card  gives 
the  dates,  hours  of  the  classes,  subjects  that  are  taught 
and  the  tuition-fee  of  $5.00,  payable  in  advance.  A 
feature  of  the  card  is  the  placing  of  two  pictures  of  the 
same  subject  side  by  side.  One  is  poorly  done  and  the 
other  well  done  with  regard  to  composition  and  tech¬ 
nique.  The  inference  is  obvious  and  should  help  to 
increase  the  number  of  students.  The  photographic 
dealers  are  co-operating  cordially  in  the  matter  of 
displaying  this  card  ami  encouraging  customers  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the 
hhlucational  Committee  of  this  progressive  camera 
club. — Editor.] 

Our  New  Honorable  Mention  Certificate 

We  would  refer  yon  again  to  our  new  Honorable 
Mention  Certificates  and  Credit  Coiqions.  The 
certificate  is  suitable  for  framing  and  the  accompany¬ 
ing  couiion  entitles  the  holder  to  a  credit  of  fifty 
cents  towards  a  sub.scriiition  to  Piioto-Er.v  Ma(;.\zixb 
or  towards  the  purcha.se  of  the  photographic  books 
that  are  listed  with  the  coupon.  Plea.se  note  that  all 
credit  coupons  must  be  returned  before  the  expira¬ 
tion  date  written  on  their  face.  Should  a  winner  of 
an  Honorable  Mention  Certificate  be  a  subscriber  and 
his  subscription  expire  three  or  four  months  later, 
he  may  apply  the  C'redit  Coupon  to  his  renewal  or 
have  his  subscription  extended  two  months,  provided 
the  coupon  is  returned  according  to  the  rules.  We  are 
confident  that  these  new  Honorable  Mention  Certifi¬ 
cates  and  Credit  Coupons  will  make  it  even  more 
worth  while  to  enter  jirints  in  our  Advanced  or  Hegin- 
ners’  Monthly  (  'ompetitions. 


British  Goods  in  New  Zealand 

Ix  the  cour.se  of  a  letter  from  one  of  our  readers,  says 
The  Amateur  I’hotoijraphcr,  he  states:  “I  do  not  think 
that  I  should  be  far  out  in  saying  that  !)()  ])cr  cent,  of 
the  requirements  of  the  amateur  jihotographer  in  New 
Zealand  are  met  with  products  made  in  .\merica.  I 
have  never  seen  in  any  shop  here  an  Engli.sh  camera  or 
film.  There  are  a  few  English  photographic  jirinting- 
papers,  but  not  many,  and  only  one  that  1  know  of  is 
at  all  generally  u,sc<l.  I  think  if  we  could  get  to  know 
more  of  the  English  materials  there  would  soon  be  a 
greater  demand.”  The  complaint  is  not  an  uncommon 
one  in  our  ex])cricnce.  In  many  parts  of  the  Empire 
there  is  a  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  jiroducts  from  the 
home-country  when  they  can  be  obtained,  but  over 
and  over  again  we  are  told  that  they  are  not  to  be  had. 
'riiis  is  by  no  means  limited  to  New  Zealand;  the  same 
feeling,  to  an  even  more  inten.se  degree,  exists  in  ( 'anada. 
We  are  not  in  the  position  to  say  whether  British  manu¬ 
facturers  are  to  blame  for  such  conditions;  but,  at  any 
rate,  we  pass  on  the  information  that  they  should  at 
least  know  how  the  land  lies. 


Pictorial  Photographers  of  America 

Ti  E.  fifty-fifth  stated  meeting  of  the  Pictorial 
Photograjihers  of  .America  was  held  at  their  home. 
The  .\rt  Center,  (15  East  5((  St.,  on  Monday  evening 
Pel  riKiry  5  at  8.15  p.m.  Eor  this  meeting  the  speaker 
was  Dr.  .\rnold  (ienthe  for  the  past  twenty-five  years 


one  of  the  foremost  artists  of  the  camera.  We  take 
pleasure  also  in  announcing  that  Dr.  Genthe  con.sented 
to  show  a  collection  of  his  prints  on  the  walls  of  our 
room  at  the  Art  Center;  these  prints  were  on  view 
throughout  the  month  of  Eebruary.  The  meeting 
was  preceded  by  the  usual  dinner,  to  which  all  members 
and  their  friends  were  cordially  invited. 

The  subject  for  Mrs.  Hervey’s  Print-competition 
for  Eebruary  was  winter-scenes  with  or  without 
snow.  Prints  intended  for  these  competitions  mu.st 
be  mounted  and  have  title,  name  and  address  of 
■sender  on  the  back  of  the  mount,  must  be  accom- 
[lanied  with  return  postage.  That  members  may  have 
more  time  for  the  preparation  of  prints  for  these  com¬ 
petitions,  Mrs.  Hervey  announces  in  advance  the 
subjects  for  the  remaimler  of  the  season  as  follows; 
March,  Children’s  Portraits;  ,\pril,  Still-Life;  abstract 
subjects.  Design;  A  figure  or  figures  that  show  hands 
in  action,  or  any  kind  of  action  photograph;  June, 
Architecture  with  Sunshine,  interiors  or  exteriors. 

J.  R.  Mason, 
Corresponding  S ecreta ry . 


Some  Facts  about  Dr.  Kenneth  Mees 

.According  to  The  Amateur  Photographer  Dr.  Ken¬ 
neth  Mees  was  born  at  M'ellingborough  in  1882  and, 
twenty-one  years  later,  graduated  with  the  B.Sc.  by 
research  at  L’niversity  College,  his  work  being  on  photo¬ 
graphic  theory.  In  19()()  he  obtained  the  D.Sc.  for  a 
thesis  which,  with  that  of  Dr.  Shejipard,  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  title  of  “Investigations  on  the  Theory 
of  the  Photographic  Proce.ss.”  In  this  year  Dr. 
Mees  became  managing-director  of  Wratten  &  IVain- 
wright.  Ltd.,  and  the  Wratten  panchromatic  plates, 
together  with  a  long  series,  now  nearly  one  hundred  in 
number,  of  the  Wratten  filters,  made  their  appearance. 
Mhen  M'ratten  &  IVainwright  were  absorbed  in  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Dr.  Mees  transferred  his 
home  to  Rochester,  U.S.,\.,  where  he  had  been  invited 
by  Mr.  Eastman  to  become  director  of  a  new  research- 
laboratory  there,  which  was  sjieedily  organised,  and  has 
imblished,  to  date,  about  one  hundred  and  forty  scien¬ 
tific  communications  that  deal  with  the  theory  of 
[ihotography  and  allied  snlijects.  In  1920  a  number 
of  articles  on  the  organisation  of  industrial  scientific 
re.search  were  collected  into  a  book  and  published 
under  that  title.  At  the  same  time,  a  book  by  him  en¬ 
titled,  “d'he  Eundamentals  of  Photography,”  dealing 
in  an  elementary  fashion  with  the  theory  of  photog- 
rajihy,  was  published.  In  1918  he  added  to  his  other 
duties  that  of  director  of  development  work  for  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  and  organised  a  depart¬ 
ment  for  that  purpose.  I)r.  Mees  joined  the  Royal 
Photogi'aiihic  Society  in  1901,  became  a  member  of  its 
council  in  1907,  and  Vice-President  in  1912.  In  1913  he 
was  awarded  the  Progress  Medal.  Last  year  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Lniversity  of  Rochester  the  Honorary 
Degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  and  the  City  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  has  recognised  his  work  on  the  structure  of  the 
photographic  image  by  one  of  the  John  Scott  awards. 
He  is  also  an  honorary  life  member  of  the  Croydon 
Camera  (’Inb — in  whose  proceedings  we  recall  that  all 
this,  and  much  that  space  does  not  allow  us  to  recapitu¬ 
late,  has  been  done  by  one  who  is  only  forty  years  of 
age,  it  will  be  evident  that  Dr.  Mees’  career  is  already 
one  that  is  crowded  with  achievement,  particularly  in 
connection  with  scientific  applications.  Given  good 
health  and  long  life,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  as 
many  manifestations  of  his  activity  for  the  benefit  and 
progress  of  photography  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 
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Photographers  Association  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest 

The  Photographers  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  will 
hold  their  1923  convention  in  the  beautiful  city  of 
Victoria,  B.C.,  Vancouver  Island,  Canada,  beginning 
August  28  to  31,  inclusive.  The  Victoria  Photographers 
have  for  several  years  maintained  a  very  active  local 
association  and  they,  as  a  reception-committee,  will 
see  that  visitors  are  well  entertained.  Mr.  Wilfred 
Gibson  of  Victoria,  the  president  of  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  Association,  is  in  charge  of  the  1923  Convention. 
Already  Mr.  Gibson  has  set  the  wheels  to  turning,  and 
a  tentative  plan  has  been  drawn  up,  not  only  for  a  social 
gathering  but  for  the  following,  which  will  be  entirely 
new.  Model  darkroom  which  will  include  portrait- 
and  photo-finishing.  With  the  aid  of  progressive  manu¬ 
facturers  these  rooms  will  be  fitted  up  with  every 
possible  new  photographic  equipment  which  has  been 
put  on  the  market  in  the  last  few  years.  This  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  used  by  the  manufacturers’  demonstrators 
in  all  their  work.  Each  visiting  photographer  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  view  the  apparatus  in  practical 
working  conditions,  and  if  desirerl  will  be  allowed  to 
try  them  out  himself.  A  model  camera-room  will  be 
fitted  up  with  all  makes  of  photographic  lights  and 
cameras,  not  to  mention  backgrounds  and  lenses. 

These  rooms  will  be  of  such  a  size  that  all  visitors 
will  be  able  to  view  the  tests  or  demonstrations.  Each 
exhibitor  will  be  given  ample  time  on  the  program  to 
work  and  to  explain  and  demonstrate.  It  is  believed 
that  such  demonstrations  will  be  the  means  of  bringing 
the  manufacturer,  dealer  and  photographer  to  a  better 
understanding  and  put  in  use  helpful  and  practical 
equipment.  In  order  to  make  this  feature  possible  the 
Association  officers  will  select  three  manufacturers’ 
representatives  to  assist  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
hall  and  of  the  program.  The  secretary  of  the  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  of  America  has  collected  what 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  and  best  International  Exhibit 
arranged  in  years  and  this  will  be  on  display  with 
pictures  from  every  progressive  Northwestern  photog¬ 
rapher.  A  few  more  words  may  be  said  about  this 
International  display.  In  the  last  two  conventions 
held  in  the  Northwest,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  secretary  to  send  the  complete  exhibit 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  date  on  which  tlie  National 
Convention  was  held  was  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Northwest  Convention.  However,  this  year,  the  two 
conventions  will  not  conflict;  and,  therefore,  the  entire 
exhibit  will  be  here,  which  is  said  to  be  the  largest  ever 
sent  here. 

Although  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  has  not 
consented  to  send  us  Mr.  Harry  Wills,  as  an  added 
attraction  to  the  Northwest  Convention,  the  officers 
hope  that  he  will  be  present  and  tell  us  how  he  makes 
his  wonderful  negatives  in  open  demonstration  and  in 
our  model  camera-room.  This  is  only  one  of  the  big 
attractions  which  is  being  planned  and  no  really  “live” 
photographer  can  afford  to  miss  this  1923  convention. 
In  closing  let  me  say  that  no  progressive  manufacturer 
can  afford  not  to  have  his  product  on  display  at  this 
convention.  If  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  di-splay,  then 
advertise  in  the  convention  program,  which  will  be  seen 
and  read  by  every  photographer  in  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west.  Photographers  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  namely, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  Washington  and  British 
Columbia,  if  you  are  not  a  member  of  this  association 
join  today  and  help  your  secretary  finance  this  con¬ 
vention.  Write  or  ask  your  nearest  stockhouse  for 
information  or  write  J.  A.  Zinn,  Jr.,  secretary,  1404 
Second  Avenue,  Seattle,  Washington. 


The  following  officers  were  elected  for  1923:  Wilfred 
Gibson,  president;  Ora  L.  Markham,  vice-president; 
J.  A.  Zinn,  Jr.,  secretary-treasurer;  Chester  M.  Coffey, 
Oregon  state  vice-president.  Union  Block,  McMinn¬ 
ville,  Oregon;  Fred  Jukes,  Washington  state  vice- 
president,  Sunset  Block,  Bellingham,  Washington; 
Philip  A.  Brainerd,  Montana  state  vice-president, 
220  Fourth  Avenue,  Havre,  Montana;  Charles  F. 
Paschal,  Idaho  state  vice-president,  217  East  Third 
Street,  Moscow,  Idaho;  and  John  Vanderpoint,  Briti.sh 
Columbia  Province  vice-president,  657  Columbia 
Street,  New  Westminster,  B.C.,  Canada.  The  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  state  vice-presidents  are  given  to  help 
members  and  prospectiv'e  members  to  get  in  touch  with 
their  own  local  association  officers. 

J.  A.  Zinn,  Jr.,  Sec. 


An  Exemplary  Club  Secretaiy 

Like  other  men  of  re.sponsibility  and  action,  the 
secretary  of  a  camera  club  is  judged  by  the  results  he 
produces  and,  in  proportion  to  tho.se  results,  he  takes 
his  place  as  a  man  of  affairs.  Such  a  secretary  is 
Livingston  Stebbins,  and  the  club  is  the  L’nion  Camera 
Club  of  Boston.  Mr.  Stebbins  was  unanimously  and 
enthusiastically  elected  as  the  secretary  of  the  club  at 
the  monthly  meeting  November  last.  Ajipreciating 
his  busine.ss  experience  and  executive  ability,  the  club 
elected  him  also  to  the  important  position  of  treasurer. 
Since  his  brief  activity  as  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
club,  and  for  what  he  has  accomplished  in  that 
dual  capacity,  Mr.  Stebbins  has  won  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  his  fellow-members.  He  cooperates 
heartily  with  President  Turner  in  his  work,  and, 
although  the  L’nion  Camera  Club  has  already  won  a 
high  place  among  the  camera  clubs  of  America,  it  is 
destined  to  accomplish  .still  greater  things  with  the 
aid  of  its  energetic  secretary-treasurer.  Mr.  Stebbins’ 
eminent  fitness  for  the  office  is  easily  accounted  for. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University  and  the  Har¬ 
vard  Law  School;  has  been  business  manager  of  several 
prominent  publishing  firms;  became  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bar,  and  is  now  engaged  in  the  banking- 
business,  for  himself.  He  has  traveled  extensively  and 
intelligently  in  this  country  and  abroad,  is  a  man  of 
culture  and,  last  but  not  least,  is  an  eminently  success¬ 
ful  photo-pictorialist  and  writer. 


Harold  M.  Bennett  Reports  Theft  of  Binoculars 


Publisher  of  Photo-Era  Magazine: 

The  following  binoculars  were  stolen  out  of  a  ship¬ 
ment  from  Messrs.  Carl  Zeiss,  Jena,  to  us,  which 
arrived  on  the  SS.  “Manchuria”,  February  3,  1923: 


1  Delactis  Binocular 

1 

1  Deltrentis  Binocular 


1 

1  Deltrintem  Binocular 

1 

1 


1  Delturisem  Binocular 
1  SiLVAMAR  Binocular 


1 

1  Teleba 
1 
1 


No.  1130113  in  case 

No.  1130162  “ 

No.  1046649  “ 

No.  1048033  “ 

No.  1042030  “ 

No.  1082764  “ 

No.  1082913  “ 

No.  1088716  “ 

No.  871536 
No.  1121278  “ 

No.  472947 
No.  472948 
No.  1061959  “ 


All  these  glasses  are  made  by  Carl  Zeiss,  Jena, 
and  bear  the  numbers  and  trade-mark  engraved  on 
the  glas.ses.  Should  any  of  the  above-named  glas.ses 
be  offered  to  you,  we  wish  you  would  notify  the  proper 
authorities,  in  order  to  apprehend  the  thieves. 

Harold  M.  Bennett. 
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BOOK -REVIEWS 

Boohs  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
marhet-prires.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  books. 


Tiie(jry  of  1)i;\elopmen't,  Ijy  A.  II.  Nietz,  E;i.slinan 
Kodak  ('oiiipaiiy.  1!M)  page.s,  illu.stratod.  I’rioe, 
cloth,  $‘•2.50.  New  York;  I).  \'aii  No.straiid  (.'oin- 
|)any. 

'riii.s  hook  is  llie  second  of  a  .series  of  teclinical  inoiio- 
grajihs  on  the  Tlieor\'  of  IMiotograj)hy,  the  first  being 
a  monograph  on  “The  Silver- Bromide  (irain  of  I’hoto- 
gra|)hie  Kmnlsions.”  It  presents  the  resnlts  of  in- 
x’estigations  undertaken  hy  the  Eastman  Research 
Laboratory  to  determine  the  reduction-potentials  of 
certain  organic  developers  and  to  establish  the  develoj)- 
ing-characteristics  of  the  various  compounds.  'I'tie 
large  amount  of  data  in  the  book  should  render  the  in¬ 
formation  obtained  in  the  experiments  very  useful  to 
the  photograjihic  technician.  The  book  is  highly 
technical  througlu)Ut,  being  written  for  the  advanced 
cla.ss  of  workers  who  have  a  good  knowledge  of  chemical 
reactions  and  who  are  familiar  with  higher  mathe¬ 
matics.  It  is  filled  with  diagrajiis  and  tables  that  il¬ 
lustrate  the  text-matter.  Its  ten  chapters  are  headed 
in  part  as  follows:  Developing  Agents  in  Relation  to 
their  Relative  Reduclion-l’otentials  and  l’hotograi)hic 
l’roi)erties;  A  Method  of  Determining  the  Speeil  of 
Emtdsionsaml  Some  Eactors  Inthiencing  Speed;  \’eloc- 
ity  of  Development,  the  Velocity  Eipiation,  and 
Methods  of  Evaluating  the  \’elocity  and  Equilibrium 
(.'onstants;  Maximum  Density  and  Maximum  Con¬ 
trast  and  their  Relation  to  Rednetion-Botential  and 
to  Other  Properties  of  a  Develojjer;  The  Effect  of 
Soluble  Bromides  on  the  \'elocity-('nrves,  and  a  'I'hird 
Method  of  Estimating  the  Relative  Reduction-Poten¬ 
tial;  The  Eogging  Power  of  Developers  and  the  Dis- 
tribntir)!!  of  Eog  Over  the  Image;  Data  Bearing  on 
Chemical  and  Physical  Phenomena  Occurring  in  De¬ 
velopment;  (leneral  Summary  of  the  Investigation, 
with  Notes  on  Reduction-Potential  in  its  Relation  to 
.Structure;  and  a  BibliogTai)hy  and  Index  of  Authors 
and  Subjects.  Mithout  a  doubt,  this  monograirh 
\>ill  prove  to  be  of  great  value  to  tho.se  who  by  chemical 
training  and  study  are  in  a  [josition  to  make  use  of  the 
j)ractical  information  |)re.sented. 


Uninflammable  Celluloid-Films 

The  ready  inflammability  of  celluloid  kinema-films 
leads  to  many  acci<lents  and  much  trouble  because  it 
demands  i)rotection  against  fire  in  the  kinema-theatres. 
< 'onsequently,  diligent  efforts  have  been  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  uninflammable  films;  but,  up  to  the  pre.sent.  the 
celluloid-film  in  its  old  form  still  holds  its  i)lace,  which 
shows  that  the  substitutes  offered  also  pos.sess  their 
disadvantages  which  have  generally  jjrevented  their 
ailoption.  In  (iermany,  Custav  Schatf  recently  in¬ 
troduced  his  new  celluloid-film  rendered  uninflammable 
.after  the  j)icture,s  are  made  on  it.  By  this  treatment 


the  film  loses  nothing  in  flexibility,  transparency  or 
in  size — in  a  word,  it  suffers  no  change.  The  celluloid 
becomes  30  per  cent,  harder  and  .so  more  resistant  to 
injury.  Streaking  of  the  new  film,  Bhofographische 
Industrie  .says:  “Making  celluloid  or  nitrocellulose  un- 
inflammalrle  has  been  known  for  a  long  time.  The 
proce.ss  is  called  denitratising  and  many  methods  to 
eti'ect  it  have  been  invented;  but  none  of  them  have 
made  good  as  regards  the  requirements  of  kinema- 
films,  for  the  denitratising  can  only  be  done  after  the 
films  are  exposed  and  conqrleteil,  becau.se  a  denitra- 
tised  film  is  no  longer  waterirroof — it  consists  only  of 
regeneraterl  cellulo.se  and  camphor.  The  danger  of  fire, 
therefore,  is  not  eliminated  until  after  the  films  are 
frdly  |)re|iared.  What  is  understood  by  an  mdnflam- 
mable  film  is  one  that  will  withstand  tiie  inten.se  rays 
of  the  projector  without  taking  fire.” 


Making  the  Most  of  an  Opportunity 

Publisher  Photo-Era  Magazine: 

I  am  eiiclosing  a  iiriut  of  a  little  yellow-eyed  vireo 
which  1  discovered  perched  on  the  spring  of  my  auto¬ 
mobile  over  there  in  South  Tamworth,  underneath 
the  shadow  of  Black.snoiit,  which,  1  believe,  is  visible 
from  [larts  of  Wolfeboro,  New  Ilamp.sliire,  where  your 
publication-office  is  situated. 


There  is  nothing  very  wonderful  about  the  technique 
of  the  picture,  a  little  unusual,  that  is  all.  If  it  is 
eligible  at  all  for  any  odil-i)icture  contest  or  holds  any 
interest  for  you,  why  very  well.  This  is  the  reason  for 
sending  it.  The  camera  and  conditions  were  as  follows: 
Uamera,  Ensign  Postcard;  lens,  Cooke  Luxor,  focused 
hurriedly  lest  the  bird  should  fl.v;  Wellington  Anti- 
.Screen  plate  feverishly  inserted;  time,  3  P.M.;  diffused 
light;  stop,  shady  side  of  E,  10;  time,  happened  to  be 
on  l/‘2,3  second.  Siqipose  that  a  (iraflex  type  of  camera 
would  have  eliminated  all  these  trepidations. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Harry  W.  Pooh. 
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Whenever  Punch,  our  leading  comic  paper,  devotes 
its  thoughts  to  photography,  there  is  always  a  tinge 
of  slighting  disgust,  somewhat  like  that  displayed 
towards  the  newly  rich  by  the  same  paper.  Mr.  Punch 
never  did  like  our  craft,  and  right  through  the  years 
his  humor  has  never  been  particularly  kindly,  although 
we  must  give  him  credit  for  generally  registering  some¬ 
thing  of  a  joke,  which  with  other  subjects  does  not 
always  materialise.  In  the  Christmas-week  number 
of  the  paper  there  is  a  full  page  of  drawings  showing 
how  photographs  used  to  be  made  with  the  aid  of  a 
head-rest,  and  also  the  stiff  re.sult,  along  with  the 
already  obsolete,  very  close-up  head-study,  where  the 
suffering  sitter  is  seen  in  a  sling,  with  the  top  of  his 
head  close  to  the  lens.  The  ])hotographer,  ])oor  man, 
is  still  the  same  quaint  figure  of  last  century,  with 
baggy  checkered  trousers.  The  whole  set  of  <lraw'ings 
proclaims  the  artist’s  eagerness  that  the  rea<ler  should 
not  think  that  he  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
camera,  which  to  our  mind  contains  the  cream  of  the 
joke;  for  we  photographers  well  know  how  many 
draughtsmen  are  expert  photographers,  and  find  our 
craft  quite  helpful  in  their  profession.  Written  under 
the  pictures  is:  “Heaven  knows  what  they  do  with 
them.” 

The  CIvh  Photographer,  that  energetic  Liverpool 
organ,  which  represents  very  many  of  our  most  im¬ 
portant  photographic  societies  all  over  the  country,  has 
published  an  appeal  issued  by  Sir  Alfred  Davies,  K.B.E., 
C.B.,  asking  for  photographs  of  the  famous  Glyn- 
ceiriog,  a  beauty-spot  of  North  Wales.  It  appears  that 
there  is  a  scheme  on  foot  to  convert  the  lower  part  of 
this  delightful  Welsh  valley  into  a  reservoir  for  supply¬ 
ing  water  to  a  big  town,  which  would  submerge  many 
lovely  haunts  that  are  knowm  to  people  all  over  the 
world.  George  Borrow  refers  to  this  secluded  glen 
and  one  of  its  noted  poets  in  “Wild  Wales”,  and  Mr. 
A.  G.  Bradley  devotes  a  chapter  in  his  “Highways  and 
Byways  in  North  Wales”  to  a  description  of  the  prim¬ 
itive,  peaceful  and  purely  Welsh  life  of  the  place.  We 
ourselves  have  visited  the  Ceiriog  ^hlley  and  can 
vouch  for  its  unique  and  individual  charm.  Not  only 
is  the  broken  formation  of  the  country-side  pictorial, 
but  the  old  houses  and  cottages  seem  to  be  the  growth 
of  centuries,  and  so  fit  perfectly  into  the  natural  land¬ 
scape. 

If  any  of  our  visitors  have  been  pilgrims  to  this  valley, 
and  have  good  photographs  of  the  part  just  below 
Tregeirog  to  Llyrorth  Chapel,  and  are  wdlling  to  have 
them  used  in  an  admirable  cause,  will  they  kindly 
communicate  with  “Jesmond”,  Blackheath  Park,  Lon¬ 
don.  S.E.  3,  who  is  bringing  out  a  “defence”  pamphlet. 
This  is  a  ca.se  in  which  the  camera  can  do  good  service; 
for  it  has  been  the  eye  witness  of  beauty  that  is  threat¬ 
ened  with  spoliation. 

“The  Great  White  South”,  Mr.  H.  G.  Ponting’s 
book  of  experiences  wdth  Captain  Scott’s  South  Pole 
Expedition  (30/net,  2nd  edition),  is  essentially  a 
photographer’s  possession,  for  there  are  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  camera-pictures  of  subjects  that  most 
of  us  will  never  have  the  opportunity  to  photograph. 
They  treat  of  themes,  too,  that  are  not  only  particularly 
adapted  to  photography,  but  could  not  by  any  other 


graphic  art  be  so  well  suggested.  We  all  want  to  know 
exactly  how  it  looks  in  those  remote,  snow-covered 
regions,  and  these  pictures  certainly  tell  us.  It  is  a 
wonderful  story.  Mr.  Ponting  has  a  genius  for  Arctic 
photograph^'.  How'  he  managed,  often  under  almost 
impossible  conditions,  to  give  most  of  his  work  pictorial 
merit  is  the  w’onder;  but  there  they  are,  msthetically 
sati.sfying  as  well  as  faithful  records. 

The  Kodak  Swdss  Prize  Competition  is  being  exten¬ 
sively  advertised,  and  a  poster  has  been  issued  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it,  which,  as  it  shotdd  be,  is  a  reproduction 
of  a  photograph.  Being  re.sponsible  for  three  of  the 
photographic  posters  that  at  the  i)re.sent  titne  grace 
(?)  the  London  hoardings,  we  cannot  help  w’ondering 
if  photography  is  on  the  eve  of  coming  into  its  own  in 
this  particular  branch  of  work,  aiifl  will  soon  more 
fully  share  with  the  colorist  and  the  draughtsman 
the  advertising  of  the  wants  of  man.  We  think  that 
it  all  rests  with  the  photographer;  he  has  only  to  do 
suitable  work  to  get  it  extensively  used,  and  here 
wouhl  be  a  new'  and  profitable  outlet  for  ijhotographic 
activities. 

Many  years  ago,  two  exhibitors  at  the  Salon  sent 
prints  to  the  same  show'  entitled  “Design  for  a  Poster”, 
neither  of  them  knowing  that  the  other  had  taken 
this  title.  One  of  these  photographs,  by  Robert  Ue- 
machy  of  Paris,  W'e  have.  It  hangs  in  our  room  and, 
although  it  is  a  delightful  bit  of  gum-bichromate  work, 
we  do  not  consider  it  entirely  safi.sfactory  as  a  po.ster, 
because  it  is  too  delicate.  But  as  far  as  we  know',  these 
were  the  first  serious  attempts  to  make  a  photograph 
with  the  idea  of  it  being  used  as  a  poster. 

With  regard  to  the  three  of  ours  that  are  to  be  seen 
in  London  now',  one  makes  us  hot  w'hen  w'e  pass  it, 
and  we  wonder  how  w'e  came  to  offer,  or  the  purchaser 
to  accept,  so  unsuitable  a  design  for  the  purpose.  It 
is  not  always  easy  to  say  what  w'ill  make  a  good  poster 
photograph  w'hen  viewed  as  a  small,  direct  print;  but 
when  enlarged  enormously  and  mechanically,  without 
any  elimination  of  useless  detail,  the  faults  are  only 
too  apparent.  The  design  must  be  bold  yet  simple, 
telling  its  tale  at  a  glance. 

We  hear  on  good  authority  that  Mr.  E.  O.  Hoppe 
is  contemplating  a  visit  to  Japan  with  his  exhibition  of 
“Fair  Women”,  w'here  from  personal  experience  we 
are  sure  he  will  discover  more  of  them,  and  although 
of  a  very  different  type  from  those  he  has  so  far  given 
us,  well  w'orth  the  attention  of  his  versatile  camera. 

It  is  possible  that,  on  his  way  home,  he  will  visit  Italy 
and  Switzerland,  and  tentative  arrangements  are 
already  on  foot  with  regard  to  shows  of  his  work  in 
those  countries. 

Mr.  Alexander  Corbett,  President  of  the  Professional 
Photographer’s  Association,  has  been  confiding  to  an 
interviewer  that  he  believes  daylight-studios  will 
gradually  become  extinct.  He  has  had  thirty  years 
experience  in  the  profession,  both  in  studio-  and  stage- 
photography,  and  has  used  all  forms  of  electric  light, 
so  that  he  should  know'  what  he  is  talking  about.  He  ^ 
considers  present-day  electric  appliances  and  materials 
so  perfect,  that  they  practically  supersede  daylight.  At 
this  time  of  year,  even  the  amateur  turns  his  thoughts 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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RECENT  P  HOTO  -  PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 


The  following  are  |)atents  which  are  reported  exclu¬ 
sively  for  Photo-Era  Magazine  from  tlie  law-offices 
of  Norman  T.  Whitaker  of  W'hitaker  Bnilding,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  from  whom  copies  of  any  one  of  the 
patents  may  be  obtained  by  sending  fifteen  cents  in 
stamps.  The  patents  mentioned  below  were  issued 
during  the  month  of  January  from  the  Uiuted  States 
I’atent-Office,  the  last  issues  of  which  liave  been  <lis- 
closed  to  the  public. 

John  Camiller  and  Adam  flay  of  London,  England, 
have  been  issued  patent,  number  i.JJO.JTJ,  on  ^lulti- 
color  Screen  for  Natural  Kineniatography  and  Photog- 
rai)hy  and  in  the  Manufacture  tfiereof. 

A  f’hotographic-Printing  Atachine  patent,  number 
I ,JJO,(i'’2‘-2,  has  been  i.ssued  to  Clarence  ff.  Owen  of 
ffochester.  N.\’.,  assignor  to  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
of  ffochester,  N.Y. 

Another  patent  assigned  to  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Com|)any  is,  numl)er  l,J41,l  12,  on  a  Photographic  Eilm 
and  Compoumi  Support  invented  by  Stewart  J.  Carroll 
of  ffochester,  N.Y. 

(ieorge  Eastman  of  flochester,  N.Y.,  assignor  to 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  of  ffochester,  N.^  .,  has 
received  patent,  number  1,441.1  Hi,  on  a  Roll-Film 
Cartridge. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company  has  been  assigned  ])atent, 
number  1,441,1(1:5,  on  a  film-treating  apparatus  in¬ 
vented  by  John  (1.  Cai>statl'  and  Frederick  C.  Martin, 
both  of  liocliester,  N.Y. 

Patent,  numl)er  1 .  f  ff,  18,),  on  Antistatic  Photograplnc 
Film  and  Film  I5a.se,  has  been  issued  to  .\lbert  F.  Sulzer 
of  Rochester,  N.A’.,  and  assigned  to  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  of  Rocliester,  N.A’. 

Patent,  number  l,412,:57:5,  a  Shutter-Locking  .Attach¬ 
ment  for  Cameras,  was  issued  to  Frederick  R.  Warn  and 
Paul  C.  Jackson  of  Houston.  Texas. 

Jes.se  W.  Strange  of  Bhuichard,  Idaho,  has  received 
patent,  number  l,41'2.41(i,  on  a  Developing  A]>]>aratus 
for  Photogra[)hic  Plates. 

Tliree-color  Photography  patent,  mmd)er  1,44:5, 012, 
has  been  received  by  Serge  de  Procomline-fiorsky  of 
Sutton,  England. 

Patent,  number  1,44:5,40:5,  has  been  issued  to  Alonte 
Welsh  of  San  Antonio.  Texas.  The  patent  is  on 
Plu)tographic  I’rint  ing-Macliine. 

Otto  Rockstroh  of  Jena,  (iermany,  has  assigned  his 
l)atent,  number  1,44:5,4:5:5,  to  tlie  Firm  of  ('arl  Zeiss  of 
Jena,  (Iermany.  The  patent  is  on  a  Roll-Film  Dark 
Slide. 


London  Letter 

(Continned  from  preceding  page) 

to  artificial  light,  and  Hashlight-photography  has  been 
more  i)opnlar  than  ever.  j)ossil)ly  because  we  have 
had  an  unprecedented  mimber  of  dark  days,  and  also 
because  of  the  many  festive  gatherings  of  the  Christ- 
mas-season.  So  great  has  been  the  run  on  flashlight- 
powder,  that  an  order  for  .some,  sent  lately  to  one  of  the 
largest  photograpliic  firms  in  London,  was  returned 
with  the  words  written  across  it — “Please  re-order”. 


What  the  Dallas  Camera  Club  Offers 

We  are  glad  to  reprint  a  notice  tliat  the  Dallas 
('amera  Club,  Dallas,  Texas,  is  .sending  out  to  prospec¬ 
tive  members.  We  believe  that  other  camera  clubs 
will  do  well  to  state  clearly  and  convincingly  just  wdiat 
they  have  to  otter  the  tjeginner  or  advanced  amateur 
photographer. 

“1.  Darkrooms  for  the  complete  developing,  printing 
and  finishing  of  photographs.  E(iuipment:  Complete 
8x10  studio-camera;  enlarging  camera  capable  of 
making  negatives  up  to  4"x5";  enlarging-camera 
capable  of  making  negatives  up  to  tij^"  x  834”;  print¬ 
ing-machine  capable  of  making  negatives  up  to  4"  x  5"; 
printing-machine  ca|)able  of  making  negatives  up  to 
14”xl()”;  ])rinting-frames  of  various  sizes  up  to 
•’34”  x  1134”;  ’leveloping,  fixing-  and-rinsing  trays  up  to 
1(>”  X  22”;  various  sizes  of  tanks  for  tank-development; 
washitig  machines  for  various  sizes  of  prints,  and  gradu¬ 
ates,  .scales,  thermometers,  etc.,  etc. 

"2.  Finishing-and-Mounting  Ajjparatus.  Equipment ; 
W  ork-l)ench,  trimming-boards  of  various  sizes,  plane- 
gla.ss,  triangles,  rulers,  scissors,  etc. 

“.'5.  Competitions:  Print-League  Competition,  3rd 
Tue.sday  of  each  month;  Open  Competition,  5th  Tuesday 
(four  every  year);  .Annual  Interchange  Competition  and 
.Annual  Exhibit. 

"4.  Entertainment;  Field-Day  every  fir.st  Sunday; 
Monthly  entertainment  every  first  Tue.sday  and  Special 
Entertainments  from  time  to  time. 

“5.  Education;  .School  of  Photograi)hy  every  Friday 
evening  and  .special  lecture  or  demonstration  every 
fourth  Tue.sday. 

"().  Exhibitions:  Exhibition  of  photographs  evcri/ 
rnniifh  from  As.sociated  Camera  Clubs  of  America; 
exhibition  of  lantern-slides  erery  nionfh  from  Associated 
Camera  Clubs  of  .America. 

“7.  Library:  With  virtually  a  complete  file  of 
Photo-Miniature  which  embraces  every  photographic 
subject  and  proce.ss  in  use  today;  various  works  on 
photograi)hy ;  monthly  illustrated  photographic  maga¬ 
zines;  catalogs  from  virt’ially  every  photographic  manu¬ 
facturer  and  dealer  in  America,  and  a  large  number 
from  Europe. 

“8.  Stmlio;  AA'here  members  may  make  portraits 
under  ideal  lighting-conditions. 

“It.  Bulletin:  .A  weekly  publication  sent  exclusively 
to  members  which  gives  timely  notes  and  news  of  the 
club. 

“Initiatiou-l*'ee:  $10. OH.  Annual  Dues:  $18.00 
(payable  quarterly  in  advance).  Membership  limited  to 
si.rty  artire  members.  There  are  still  a  few  vacancies. 
AOu  get  more  for  your  money  at  the  Camera  (,'lub  than 
in  any  other  way  you  can  .spend  it.  Join  now,  before 
the  membershi()  lists  are  closed.” 

We  commend  this  idea  to  other  progressive  clubs  that 
are  eager  to  ol>tain  new  and  entlnrsiastic  members. 

Worth  the  Price 

M  iss  Newrich  (at  art-exhibition);  “Let’s  buy  one 
of  tho.se  light-bine  pictures.  Pa.  I  just  heard  one  artist 
tell  another  that  the  values  are  all  right.” — Exchange. 
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On  Photographing  Homes 

W.  X.  KINCHELOE 


RCHITECTURAL  photograpliy  is 
one  thing,  the  photography  of  trees 
and  flowers  another,  and  the  photo¬ 
graphing  of  children  and  their  pets 
is  something  else;  yet,  all  three 
must  be  mastered;  for  the  combined  knowledge 
is  used  to  photograph  homes,  and  a  home  is  all 
of  these,  and  more.  An  order  from  a  builder 
to  photograph  a  house  that  he  has  just  completed 
is  an  order  to  make  the  best  technical  picture 
you  know  how  to  make.  Here  is  where  the  anas- 
tigmat  lens  with  a  small  stop  comes  into  its  own; 
where  a  knowledge  of  perspective  and  vanishing 
points  is  as  necessary  as  a  thorough  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  plate  and  developer.  That  house 
was  built  plank  by  plank,  or  brick  by  brick;  and 
the  builder  wishes  a  picture  which  will  show  his 
work.  He  wants  to  be  able  to  show  some  pros¬ 
pective  client  the  details  of  the  construction 
of  that  house,  and  these  details  are  what  lie 
wishes  you  to  put  into  his  picture.  Of  course 
he  desires  the  picture  to  show  his  work  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  you  should  incorporate  as 
much  of  the  atmosphere  or  character  of  the  build¬ 
ing  as  can  be  done  without  sacrificing  the  render¬ 
ing  of  detail.  For  work  of  this  kind,  the  soft- 
focus  lens  should  most  certainly  not  be  used. 

It  is  always  best  to  have  a  talk  with  your 
builder-client  before  beginning  to  photograph  a 
house  for  him.  In  the  first  place,  by  knowing 
him,  and  by  drawing  him  into  conversation  about 
his  work,  you  can  discover  more  fully  just  what 
he  wants  done;  and  in  the  second  place,  he  will 
be  almost  sure  to  tell  you  about  some  certain 
details  of  each  job  that  he  wishes  to  appear  to 
advantage.  However,  the  best  plan  of  all,  from 
the  business-point  of  view,  is  to  take  him  with 
you.  He  will  see  then  the  impossibility  of 
showing  the  whole  house  in  the  one  picture 
ordered;  and,  if  a  little  tact  is  exercised,  he  will 
probably  order  several  photographs.  There 
is  frequently  some  built-in  feature  inside  the 


house  that  he  designed  himself,  and  of  which 
he  is  very  proud.  Do  not  be  bored  when  lie 
begins  to  tell  you  about  it;  be  a  sympathetic 
listener,  and  take  your  camera  with  you  when 
he  asks  you  if  you  would  like  to  go  in  to  see  it. 

An  architect  is  not  employed  usually  on  the 
small  houses,  as  the  builder  usually  works  from 
some  of  the  plans  which  are  to  be  had  in  book- 
form,  or  in  some  of  the  magazines.  An  order 
from  an  architect,  then,  usually  means  that  the 
job  is  a  large  one;  and  he  should  always  be  con¬ 
sulted  before  undertaking  more  than  a  mere 
reconnaissance  of  the  building.  An  architect, 
you  must  remember,  is  also  an  artist.  He  must 
have  the  creative  instinct,  and  imagination,  as 
well  as  the  ability  to  figure  strains  and  stresses. 
The  picture  which  will  please  him  is  the  one 
which  will  convey  the  impression  of  the  build¬ 
ing  that  he  has  visualised  in  his  own  mind.  Al¬ 
though  he  wishes  good  rendering  of  detail,  he  also 
desires  as  much  “atmosphere”  as  can  be  put 
into  a  picture  of  a  new  house.  The  viewpoint 
must  be  very  carefully  chosen,  and  the  lines  of 
the  building  rendered  as  faithfully  as  possible. 

He,  or  some  one  from  his  office,  will  probably 
wish  to  go  out  with  you;  for  among  his  blue  prints 
he  also  has  a  colored  drawing  of  that  building, 
and  he  will  wish  a  photograph  made  to  give  the 
same  effect.  Do  not,  in  your  efforts  to  do  this, 
and  to  render  the  details  well,  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  picture  must  be  able  to  stand 
on  its  own  feet,  that  a  careful  study  of  the  build¬ 
ing  must  be  made  by  you,  and  that  the  light 
must  be  right  at  the  time  the  exposure  is  made 
in  order  to  show  convincingly  the  atmosphere 
of  the  home-to-be.  Orthochromatic  plates  and 
a  filter  should  be  used  for  this  picture,  especially 
if  it  is  possible  to  make  the  exposure  at  a  time 
when  there  is  a  good  sky-aiid-cloud  effect.  That, 
and  having  all  the  rubbish  around  the  new  house 
cleaned  up,  will  do  more  than  anAdhing  else 
to  give  the  home-effect  to  a  new  house.  To 
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THE  NEW  HOUSE 


W.  X.  KINCTIELOE 


nio.  |)CT.S()Hally,  llicse  two  pliasc's  of  the  work  are 
so  iniieli  skilled  lahor  whieli  I  am  oeeasioiially 
aske<l  to  ptM-form.  1  eaiuiot  enter  into  the 
work,  heart  and  souk  until  the  house  has  become 
a  home;  For  not  until  then  does  it  |)ossess  those 
(pialities  which  appeal  to  the  heart  and  ima^iTia- 
tion,  and  draw  out  in  me  the  desire  to  exjjress 
the  teeliiis'  ami  sentiment  ot  the  place,  just  as 
1  Would  feel  the  urye  to  \  isHalise  and  make  per¬ 
manent  my  impressions  ot  a  beautitnl  iandseai)e. 

In  an  .Vuieriean  magazine,  some  months  ago, 
there  was  an  article  b\'  a  man  after  my  own 
heart.  His  subject  was:  "It  takes  a  Lot  ot 
Ia\iug  in  a  House  to  Make  it  a  Home,"  It 
should  be  read  by  e\'ery  married  eoui>le,  or,  for 
that  matter,  by  ever\-  couple  that  e\er  expects 
to  get  marrie(l,  and  by  every  i)holographer  who 
j)hotographs  homes.  If  he  has  not  himselF  ex- 
j)erieiKeil  the  jins  and  sorrows  which  will  be 
eneountered  during  this  period  of  metamor¬ 
phosis,  he  \\ill  ha\e  an  opportunity  to  look 
straight  into  the  heart  of  another  man  who  has 
experienced  them,  and  thus  see  some  of  the 
things  which  must  be  exiiressed  in  [diotograph- 
iiig  homes, 

I’hotograiihy,  by  some,  is  called  a  mechanical 
process.  Yet  1  know,  and  ,\()U  know,  that  a 
photographer  who  has  used  a  camera  until  the 
operation  of  all  its  adjustments  has  liecome 
second  nature,  can  see  in  a,  scene  just  what  you 


see  in  it,  and  can  impress  u])on  a])latethe  same 
image  that  has  formed  in  your  mind.  We  also 
know  that  some  one  else  can  take  that  same 
camera,  and  a  plate  just  like  the  one  you  used, 
and  it  will  not  form  the  same  i)ieture  for  him. 
d'his  brings  us,  then,  to  wliere  we  will  state  tliat 
the  ei|uipment  necessary  to  ])hotogra])h  liomes 
is  a  camera,  tripod,  and  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  understanding  and  human  sympathy, 
so  that  we  can  see  and  understand,  and,  under¬ 
standing,  express  in  our  |)ieture  those  little 
touches,  here  and  there,  which  will  tell  the  story 
of  that  home  and  the  lives  of  its  owners. 

In  photographing  houses  for  the  builder  and 
the  architect,  a  view-camera  is  really  necessary. 
However,  if  one  wishes  to  undertake  work  of 
that  nature,  aud  has  a  i)late-camera  such  as  the 
Cycle  Craphic,  Premo  No.  !),  or  other  camera 
of  that  t,\])e,  fitted  with  a  reversible  back, 
swiug-back  and  rising-and-falling  front,  good 
work  can  be  done,  d'he  negatives  can  be  en¬ 
larged  to  the  8  X  Itl-inch  size,  which  is  considered 
standard.  If  much  work  is  to  be  done,  esj)ecially 
where  large  buildings  are  to  be  ])hotographed, 
a  view-camera,  rin  account  of  its  staunch,  rigid 
construction,  the  ease  with  which  its  adjust¬ 
ments  can  be  mani])ulated  and  its  adaptability 
without  change  to  lenses  of  all  j)ractical  focal 
lengths,  is  indisj)ensable.  ddie  tri])od,  also, 
should  be  strong  and  rigid. 


The  question  of  lenses  has  likewise  to  be  con¬ 
sidered;  and  I  am  not  going  any  further  with 
advice  than  to  say  that  the  lenses  should  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  producing  sharp  definition,  have  good 
covering-power,  and  be  absolutely  rectilinear. 
In  some  cases,  a  wide-angle  lens  will  have  to  be 
used;  and  other  situations  will  permit  the  use 
of  a  lens  having  a  focal  length  equal  to  the 
diagonal  of  the  plate.  The  use  of  a  wide-angle 
lens  does  not  produce  a  natural  effect  in  the 


If,  with  your  equipment,  this  cannot  be  done, 
you  will  have  to  raise  tlie  front  first  as  high  as 
the  lens-definition  or  camera-adjustment  will 
permit,  and  then  tilt  the  whole  camera  upward 
until  the  building  is  correctly  placed.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  exjjosure  were  to  be  made  in  tliis 
jjosition,  the  resulting  negative  would  give  the 
effect  of  the  building  falling  forward.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  swing-back  will  have  to  be  manipu¬ 
lated  until  the  back  is  exactly  vertical.  It 


picture.  In  confined  situations,  and  in  photo¬ 
graphing  large  buildings,  it  is  frequently  a  case 
of  either  using  a  wide-angle  lens  or  not  being 
able  to  get  the  building  within  the  confines  of 
the  groundglass;  so  we  use  it  and  maneuver  to 
get  the  best  effect  possible.  The  work  will 
be  made  much  easier  if  the  lens  has  a  wide  mar¬ 
gin  of  excess  covering-power.  This  will  be 
especially  noticeable  in  the  down-town  districts 
of  large  cities  and  towns  where  traffic  and  people 
are  constantly  moving  in  the  picture-area.  If 
the  camera-front  has  sufficient  rising-movement, 
and  the  lens  sufficient  covering-power,  the  camera 
can  be  set  up  level,  and  the  building  correctly 
placed  on  the  groundglass  by  raising  the  front. 
Then,  if  the  lens  is  a  good  one,  and  gives  sharp 
definitions  at  large  apertures,  let  us  say  F/8, 
an  instantaneous  exposure  can  be  made  which 
will  show  all  the  traffic  and  thus  make  a  more 
natural  and  lifelike  picture  of  the  building. 


will  then  be  found  that  the  building  is  out  of 
focus.  If  the  top  is  in  focus  the  bottom  will  be 
out  of  focus,  and  vice  versa;  therefore,  focus  on 
the  center,  and  then  close  the  diaphragm-stop 
until  the  definition  is  good  all  over  the  plate. 
Whereupon  will  arise  the  cpiestion  of  exposure. 
If,  with  your  regular  plate,  the  correct  exposure 
at  F/8  would  have  been  l/2a  of  a  second,  at 
F/32  it  will  be  2/3  of  a  second  or  one  second, 
as  that  is  usually  the  nearest  shutter-speed. 
In  some  places  you  can  find  a  quiet  interval, 
of  one  or  two  seconds,  in  which  to  make  the 
exposure.  In  others,  you  cannot  do  so.  In  such 
circumstances  your  only  course  of  procedure, 
if  you  do  not  want  blurred  images  all  over  the 
sidewalk  and  street,  is  to  make  tlie  exposure 
so  long  that  objects  in  motion  will  not  appear 
at  all.  To  do  this,  use  the  smallest  stoj)  in  the 
shutter  and  a  plate  slow  enough  to  increase 
the  correct  exposure  to  over  ten  seconds.  Your 
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only  care,  then,  will  he  to  see  that  no  one  dressed 
in  white  walks  slowly  where  the  direct  sunlight 
strikes  him;  for  he  might  show  a  blurred  image. 
Also  see  to  it  that  there  are  no  dense  masses  of 
people  on  the  sidewalks,  unless  the  exj)osiire 
can  be  made  very  long.  x\ll  other  moving  objects 
in  view  will  not  be  there  when  the  negative  is 
develo])ed  and  printed. 

It  is  ])t)ssible  to  make  good  pictures  of  tall 
buildings  with  small  cameras,  which  do  not  have 
these  adjustments,  by  sim|)ly  tilting  the  camera 
upward  until  the  building  is  ])laeed  correctly 
in  the  fimler  or  on  the  gronndglass.  A  eontaet- 
])riut  from  such  a  negative  will  show  the  build¬ 
ing  apparentl.\’  on  the  point  of  falling  over  on  the 
observer;  but,  by  having  the  easel  on  which  the 
bromide  paper  is  fastened  pivoted  at  the  center 
so  that  it  can  la*  tilted  forward  or  backward 
like  a  mirror,  the  lines  of  the  building  can  be 
straightened  and  corrected  in  the  enlargement, 
d'his  will  reipiire  carefnl  focusing,  and  the  use 
of  a  small  dia])hragm-stop,  to  give  good  definition 
over  the  whole  picture,  exactly  as  when  using 
the  swing-back  of  a  view-camera.  This  is  the 
method  I  follow  when  I  am  re(|nesled  to  make 
a  ])ictnre  of  a  house  and  nothing  is  available 
but  a  kodak  or  rcflecting-camera.  The  same 
result  can  be  obtained  also  when  an  enlarging- 
lantcrn  is  used — and  no  swinging-easel  is  avail¬ 
able — simply  by  tilling  the  lantern.  This  covers 
the  elementary  technicpie  of  photographing 
buildings  from  the  photographer’s  ])oint  of  view, 
excepting  a  little  discussion  on  view-])oint  and 
lighting  in  making  the  pictures. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  photograph¬ 
ing  a  house,  we  are  endeavoring  to  represent  on 
a  small,  flat  j)iece  of  pajjer  a  subject  that  has 
four  sides,  a  toj)  and  bottom,  and,  perhaps,  other 
features  of  utility  and  ornamentation.  If  a  light 
of  eiiual  brightness  were  falling  on  every  part  of 
thaf  building,  it  could  not  be  done.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  as  is  the  case,  the  light  comes  from  one 
j)oint,  the  sun,  the  ])arts  of  the  building  that 
recei^■e  the  direct  rays  from  the  sun  will  be  bril¬ 
liantly  illuminated;  but  the  parts  which  do  not 
receive  the  direct  sunlight  will  be  made  visible 
by  the  reflected  light  which,  although  bright, 
is  not  nearly  so  liright  as  the  direct  sunlight, 
and  this  is  called  the  shadow. 

iNIan,  through  centuries  of  inherited  instincts 
and  through  his  own  observations  from  the  j)eriod 
of  dawning  intelligence,  has  learned  to  determine 
the  shaj)c  of  objects  at  a  glance,  by  noticing  the 
play  of  light  and  shade  over  them.  Me  knows, 
by  the  modulations  of  the  light,  whether  he  is 
looking  at  a  flat  or  cylindrical  object.  Although 
he  cannot  tell  with  one  eye,  from  a  view])oint 
directly  opposite  the  center  of  the  front  of  a 


cube,  whether  the  object  is  flat  or  cubical,  let 
him  move  his  viewpoint  until  he  can  also  see 
one  side,  and  his  mind  pictures  at  once  the  shape 
of  the  object;  for  though  he  can  see  only  the 
front  and  one  side,  his  mind  completes  the 
j)icture  for  him. 

In  ])hotograi)hing  buildings,  let  us  remember 
that  the  camera  has  oidy  one  eye;  so,  if  the 
picture  is  to  form  an  image  for  us  which  we  will 
recognise  instinctively,  and  which  will  suggest 
immediately  the  form  of  the  Innise  before  it, 
we  must  place  the  camera  to  show  at  least  part 
of  one  side  as  well  as  the  front,  and  the  light 
should  l)e  from  such  a  direefion  that  the  parts 
of  the  building  will  suggest  their  shape  by  the 
play  of  light  and  shade  over  their  surfaces. 

In  |)hotogra])hing  homes,  the  scientific  side 
of  architectural  photography,  although  it  can¬ 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  should  be  subordinated  to 
obtaining  the  home-atmosphere  in  the  picture. 
The  correct  vicwj)oint  from  which  to  photograph 
a  small  home  is  the  one  which  best  shows  the 
house  and  the  touches  added  here  and  there 
to  house  and  grounds  by  its  owners.  In  these 
touches  may  be  found  an  ex|)ression  of  inilividn- 
ality  and  love  of  the  home.  In  the  case,  let 
us  say,  of  a  young  marrieil  couple  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  begin  life  together  in  a 
home  of  their  own,  who,  besides  themselves 
or  others  whose  feet  have  passed  over  the  same 
])ath,  know  what  that  home  means  to  them.^ 
It  is  not  just  four  walls  and  a  roof — it  falls  short 
onl\-  of  their  dreams  of  Heaven.  Perhaps,  if 
it  is  a  new  house,  they  planned  it  together  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  their  courtship,  and  while  they 
were  .sa\ing  the  money  to  make  it  ])ossible. 
Even  now,  although  it  stands  as  the  fulfillment 
of  their  ilrcams,  and  the  place  where  all  their 
love  and  interests  and  ambitions  are  centered, 
it  also  re|)rescnts  self-denial  and  sacrifice.  Such 
a  house,  be  it  large  or  small,  be  it  freshly  jiaintcd 
or  standing  in  its  naked  boards  until  the  owners 
can  ])aint  it,  should  be  jiicturcil  only  in  a  hap])y 
vein.  The  sun  should  be  shining,  fleecy,  white 
clouds  should  be  floating  in  a  warm,  blue  sky; 
and  these  with  the  grass  and  flowers  should  be 
shown  to  give  an  effect  of  warmth  and  hajipiness. 

To  one  who,  like  myself,  has  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  the  right  kind  of  a  mother,  the  word 
“home”  conveys  a  meaning  almost  sacred.  In 
adilition  to  its  being  a  place  where  all  our  crea¬ 
ture-comforts  are  looked  after,  it  sometimes 
represents  a  jilace  which  expresses  not  only  the 
personality  of  our  own  immediate  family,  but 
that  of  other  generations  who  have  lived  there 
and  have  passed  on.  .Vbove  all,  as  home,  it 
stands  for  a  place  in  which  we  are  secure  from 
all  the  strife  and  trouble  of  the  outside  world; 
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wlioiv,  evfii  US  wv  [)ass  ()\-(t  its  tliresliold,  \vf 
can  feel  its  heneilietion  of  [x'aee  and  ealiii.  It 
is  a  i)lace  of  simple,  (piiet  living,  of  calm,  deep 
thinking,  where  I  was  taught  that  a  disai)|)oint- 
nient  or  a  failure,  instead  of  heing  a  ealaniit\-, 
was  only  to  teach  me  to  prei)are  myself  more 
thoroughly  and  to  try  again  tnore  earnestly. 
All  these  things,  and  many  more,  are  m.\-  im- 
|)ressions  of  home,  and  that  greatest  of  (lod's 
l)lessing.s — the  mother  who  makes  it.  d'hat  is 
why,  in  photographing  other  homes,  1  can  see 
and  feel  something  else  besides  a  fence,  a  few 
trees,  flowers  and  a  house. 

I  have  made  pictures  of  some  fine  homes  that 
were  owned  and  liveil  in  hy  pi-o])le  who  were  the 
best  of  the  old  St)utheni  aristocracy;  and,  in 
addition,  were  able,  financially,  to  have  the  best 
of  houses  and  grounds.  In  these.  I  have  found 
the  home-atmos])here.  and  the  personality  of  the 
owners  exj)ressed,  just  as  it  might  be  in  a  eosey 


workman's  cottage.  I  have  also  photographed 
houses  and  grounds  where  my  imagination  could 
find  nothing  to  seize  upon.  The  grounds  may 
have  been  laid  out  b\-  the  best  of  landscape- 
gardeners,  but  they  lacked  something;  and 
]>hotographing  them  was  a  ease  of  simjjly  select¬ 
ing  the  viewi)oints,  making  the  ex])osnres  when 
the  light  was  right,  and  using  the  plates  and 
filters  that  would  best  record  them. 

At  other  times,  when  ])hotogra])hing  some 
simj)le  home,  I  have  lingered  long  aufl  lovingly 
o\er  my  task;  for  having  lived  as  I  have,  and  as 
long  as  I  have,  I  was  able  to  see  and  feel  inuch 
of  the  lives  of  these  ])eople  through  their  homes. 
Some  of  these  things  I  wanted  to  get  into  my 
picture;  at  any  rate.  I  wanted  to  give  them  my 
best,  for  in  photographing  a  real  home  one’s 
best  falls  far  short  of  being  good  enough. 

Of  course,  the  technical  side  of  this  work  can 
b('  done  best  with  a  view-camera,  and  the  pro- 
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fessional  photographer  will  probably  use  such  an 
equipment.  Lacking  this,  the  amateur  can  do 
good  work  in  photographing  homes  with  almost 
any  kind  of  camera,  as  the  faulty  lines  of  the 
negative  can  be  corrected  in  making  the  enlarge¬ 
ment.  Any  lens  which  is  rectilinear  and  of 
good  quality  can  be  used,  for  extremely  sharp 
definition  is  not  desirable.  The  use  of  a  medium. 


user  is  most  familiar,  and  with  which  he  can 
most  easily  and  surely  produce  the  effects  he 
desires.  This  must  be  qualified,  however,  by 
saying  that  the  plates  or  films  in  almost  every 
case  should  be  orthochromatic.  To  show  a 
bleak,  dreary  effect  in  the  late  Fall,  when  the 
sky  is  heavy  and  a  dull,  lead  color,  as  good  results 
can  be  had  with  a  blue  sensitive,  or  plain  plate. 
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wide-angle  lens  will  prove  advisable  sometimes 
when  it  is  desired  to  emphasise  some  features 
of  flowers  or  foliage  in  the  foreground,  as,  by 
this  means,  they  can  be  made  disproportion¬ 
ately  large  compared  with  the  house. 

The  best  work  on  photographing  homes  can¬ 
not  always  be  done  by  the  professional  com¬ 
mercial  photographer  of  the  large  cities,  in  the 
regular  course  of  his  daily  work.  He  has  the 
equipment  and  the  technical  knowledge;  but  he 
lacks  the  time  to  study  each  home  and  to  make 
the  exposures  at  the  time  when  all  nature  is 
aiding  him  in  his  effort  to  express  the  individu¬ 
ality  of  that  home.  The  amateur,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  photographing  some  home  in  his  neigh¬ 
borhood,  has  the  advantage  of  knowing  the  house 
and  its  owners  intimately.  He  knows  just  what 
quality  of  light,  and  season  of  the  year,  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  desired  effect,  and  his  exposures  can  be 
made  accordingly. 

The  materials  for  negative-making  in  photo¬ 
graphing  homes  should  be  those  with  which  the 


as  with  one  which  is  color  corrected.  To  show 
snow  in  sunlight,  and  not  lose  all  the  relative 
values  in  the  trees  and  house,  an  orthochromatic 
plate  or  film  and  filter  is  necessary.  Of  course, 
during  the  spring-  and  summer-months,  ortho¬ 
chromatic  plates  or  films,  and  the  filters  suited 
to  them,  must  be  used  if  we  wish  to  put  into  our 
picture  the  values  of  sky,  foliage  and  flowers  as 
our  eyes  see  them.  We  will  still  lack  a  correct 
rendering  of  the  dark  reds;  but  they  are  relatively 
unimportant  in  most  of  that  work,  and  as  the 
panchromatic  plates,  which  alone  can  render 
the  reds,  have  to  be  handled  and  developed  in 
practical  darkness,  it  will  be  found  that  we  can 
get  the  most  uniformly  satisfactory  results  with 
a  good  orthochromatic  plate.  My  advice  would 
be  to  experiment  until  you  find  the  plate  which 
will  give  just  the  results  you  desire;  and  then, 
stick  to  it.  Only  by  being  thoroughly  familiar 
with  one  plate  can  you  learn  to  use  it  to  make 
negatives  of  just  the  type  you  desire  under  all 
conditions  of  light,  shade  and  color. 
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It  is  j)ossil)le  ti)  express  every  emotion  in 
photograi)liing  a  home  tliat  ean  l)e  ex])res.secl  in 
a  landscape,  and  several  others  as  well.  The 
home  can  he  photographed  in  shade,  in  direct 
sunlight,  or  in  any  variation  hetweeii.  The 
pietnre  can  he  in  a  high  key,  a  low  key,  or  show¬ 
ing  the  lull  scale  of  gradations.  The  defini¬ 
tion  can  he  sharp  or  ditfuscd;  and,  finally,  the 


paper  itself,  hy  means  of  tone  and  texture,  can 
aid  greatly  to  j)roduce  the  desired  result.  The 
song  of  a  l)ird  cannot  he  photographed  or  paintcfl, 
yet  the  hird-song  finds  its  way  into  the  heart 
of  the  artist,  and  through  him  it  unconsciously 
finds  its  way  into  the  picture.  So,  too,  the  senti¬ 
ment  that  surrounds  eacli  home,  as  it  affects 
the  artist,  will  find  its  way  into  his  prints. 


Photography  from  the  Air 

EDWARDS  W.  DONALDSON 


my  hrother  returneil  from  the 
k  Army  service,  after  being 
n-ahly  discluirgt'd  from  the  Ae- 
Photographic  Section,  he  had 
‘  interesting  experiences  to  re¬ 
late;  and  some  amusing  incidents,  too.  One  of 
these  is  wortli  re-telling.  He  hail  j)assed  through 
the  grilling  preparatory  work  in  the  school  at 
Rochester,  New  York, — so  generously’  donati'd  hy 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Comi)any, — and  had  finally 
risen  to  the  "dizzy"  rank  of  coriioral,  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  privilege  of  flying.  Eipiipped  one 
day  with  a  permit  from  the  officer  in  charge  and 
a  camera,  he  went  to  the  flying-field,  where  it 
was  his  rigid  to  select  his  own  jiilot.  A  numhcr 
of  the  aviators  were  idling  away  the  sunny'  after¬ 
noon  hetween  flights.  Mv  hrother.  ])utting  iido 
effect  a  firm  theory  of  his  that  a  fat  man  would 
prove  too  indolent  to  do  "stuids"  with  him, 
selected  the  most  rohust-looking  one  of  the 
groui>.  diie  ])ilot,  being  assured  that  the  tri|) 
was  not  business  hut  merely  a  "joy-ride,”  was 
on  his  feet  with  alacrity.  They  proceeded  to 
the  air-plane  and  the  camera  was  soon  bolted 
into  its  designatc-d  |)lace. 

My  brother  said  that  he  was  not  nervous; 
that  is,  not  vcrji  ner\’ous,  and  that  they’  were  off 
the  ground  almost  before  he  realised  it.  I  pon 
looking  over  the  side  of  the  airplane,  he  was 
amazed  to  see  the  landscajie  drifting  <|uietly 
away  in  the  distance  iTistead  of  being  right  be¬ 
neath  the  plane,  as  he  had  expected.  Before 
embarking,  they’  had  arranged  a  set  of  signals; 
when  they’  came  over  a  spot  suited  for  a  picture, 
my  brother  -in  the  passenger-seat  directly  be¬ 
hind  the  j)ilot  — was  to  kick  smartly  beneath 
the  seat  in  front,  for  conversation  would  be  im- 
j)ossible.  -Vt  that  signal  the  pilot  was  to  dro|) 
the  air])lane  to  the  -tOOO-foot  level,  liest  suited 
to  photography  from  the  air. 

'I’he  airplane  mounted  higher  and  higher  until 
the  earth  became  veiled  in  filmy  purple,  and  the 
easy  motion  soothed  the  j)as.senger  so  that  he 


lost  the  last  vestige  of  nervousness.  He  eased 
his  body’  into  a  more  comfortable  position  and 
rested  his  feet  on  a  convenient  rod  that  crossed 
the  floor  and  seemed  to  have  been  put  there 
esi>eciall,v  for  the  comfort  of  passengers.  Simul¬ 
taneously’  with  this  act,  the  earth  left  its  posi¬ 
tion  beneath  and  rose  until  it  stood  directly  in 
front  of  the  rapidly’  approaching  airplane.  My^ 
brother  sat  up  in  his  seat,  astonished  that  the 
dejjendable  old  earth  should  act  in  such  an  un¬ 
seemly  manner.  He  began  to  wish  that  the 
pilot  would  do  something  so  that  they'  might 
pass  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  landscape. 
By’  his  frantic  tugging  at  the  levers,  the  officer 
seemed  to  be  of  the  same  mind.  A  collision 
seemed  inevitable,  when  he  turned  suddenly', 
seized  mv  brother’s  legs  with  ])ardonable  rough¬ 
ness,  and  jerked  his  feet  away’  from  the  “foot¬ 
rest."  ,Vt  once,  the  earth  drojjpcd  baek  to  its 
accustomed  place  below  the  air|)lane. 

d'his  was  the  only'  incident  of  note  in  the  trip, 
with  the  exceiition  of  the  j)rearranged  signal. 
1 1  suddenly’  eame  to  the  corporal's  mind  that 
he  was  up  there  to  make  pictures  and  not  to 
enjoy’  the  scenery’.  His  memory'  on  this  j)oint 
was  refreshed  liy’  some  humorous  antics  on  the 
part  of  the  pilot,  which  he  thought,  at  first,  to 
be  the  pilot's  efforts  ti^  be  entertaining;  but 
gradually’  it  dawned  u])on  him  that  in  deaf  and 
dumb  language  the  pilot  was  say’ing:  "AYliat  do 
you  think  that  camera  is,  an  ornament!"'”  So 
he  kicked  smartly’  on  the  seat,  as  instrncted,  and 
was  again  amazed  to  find  himself  sitting  on  air 
with  the  airplane  trying  its  best  to  leave  him  up 
in  sjiace.  Thanks  to  the  straps,  which  some 
thonghtfid  soni  had  buckled  about  his  waist, 
he  accompanied  the  plane  to  the  4,(td0-foot  level 
and  was  able  to  make  the  necessary’  exposures. 
,\fter  landing,  he  j)roceeded  at  once  to  “j)aint 
the  ship”!  To  persons  who  understand  the 
French  nud  dc  mer,  this  needs  no  further  ex¬ 
planation.  Thus  he  was  duly'  initiated  into  the 
order  of  those  who  had  been  “up.” 
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Conditions  have  changed  rajjidly  within  tlie 
past  few  years.  The  cumliersonie  and  uncertain 
apparatus  which  was  in  use  at  the  time  wlieu 
photography  from  the  air  was  just  liecoming 
appreciated  as  a  factor  in  warfare  lias  been  im¬ 
proved  until  the  modern  equipment  is  rated 
equal  to  the  best  used  by  “ground”  jihotogra- 
phers  in  their  branch  of  the  work. 

The  new  type  of  airplane-camera  is  a  marvel 
of  its  kind  and  has  overcome  virtually  all  handi¬ 
caps.  The  focal-plane  shutter  has  given  way 
to  a  high  speed  lietween-the-lens  shutter  which 
eliminates  distortion.  With  a  focal-plane  shutter 
which  operates  at  1/150  second,  the  interval 
that  elapses  during  the  time  the  slit  crosses  the 
plate  will  be  about  1/10  second:  and,  during  that 
time  the  airplane,  flying  at  90  miles  an  hour, 
will  have  progressed  appro.ximately  16  feet,  wliich 
is  sufficient  to  cause  distortion.  It  really  means 
that  the  picture  has  been  made  contin¬ 
uously  between  two  viewpoints  10  feet  apart. 
The  camera  used  during  the  war  had  only  one 
slit;  but  this  one  was  variable  and  could  be 
adjusted  to  various  widths.  The  problem  of 
the  erratic  flight  of  the  airplane  has  been  cor¬ 


rected  by  a  stabilizer  of  the  gyroscopic  type, 
which  will  hold  the  camera  level  regardless  of 
any  fluctuations  from  the  line  of  flight.  Many 
inventions  have  been  tested  to  free  the  camera 
of  the  intense  vibration  due  to  wind-pre.ssure, 
the  shaking  set  up  by  an  eight-  or  a  twelve- 
cylinder  motor  and  the  quivering  causeil  by  the 
airplane's  progress  at  such  high  speed.  Cameras 
have  been  bolted  to  the  vungs,  to  the  fuselage 
and  to  tripods.  Whatever  method  of  suspen¬ 
sion  was  used,  there  remained  one  fact;  when 
the  airplane  tilted,  the  camera  tilted  also;  and 
until  the  gyroscopic  stabilizer  corrected  this  faidt, 
the  so-called  “verticals”  were  that  in  name  only. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  standard  outfit 
was  a  4x5  plate-camera,  with  lens  or  10- 

inch  focus,  used  always  at  its  full  aperture, 
F/4.5.  Panchromatic  plates  were  used  ex¬ 
clusively.  AVhen  the  observer  was  detailed  for 
duty,  an  elaborate  but  necessary  procedure  took 
place.  Plates  were  inspected  and  placed  in  the 
magazine.  They  were  then  kept  in  sequence 
to  enable  identification  after  development.  The 
camera  was  checked  as  to  correct  focus  and 
operation.  Tlie  U.  S.  Government  adopted  the 


parallax  systcMii  to  (lett'rniiiie  accurate  focus; 
l)ut  test-i>late.s  were  also  exposed  before  the 
camera  was  turneil  over  for  service.  The  j)aral- 
lax  system  consists  of  ])lacius'  a  sheet  of  ])laiu 
glass  ill  the  jilate-holdcr;  thus  it  takes  the 
jilace  of  a  plate  in  position.  A  hole  in  the  sc])tuui 
allows  the  image  to  be  observeil.  The  camera 
is  focused  on  some  object  at  infinity  ami  some 
small  point  on  this  object  is  made  to  coincide 
with  a  fine  line  ruled  on  the  glass.  Then  the 
eye  of  the  observer  is  moved  slightly  from  side 
to  side;  and,  if  ap])arent  motion  is  observed, 
the  lens  is  racked  in  or  out  until  the  line  and  the 
image  of  the  object— which  will  be  seen  clearly 
on  the  glass — fail  to  show  aiiparent  motion,  d'he 
theoiw’  of  this  is  the  same  that  ajiplies  to  the 
everyday  actof  telling  time.  Owing  to  the  small 
distance  between  the  hands  of  a  watch  ami  the 
lines  on  the  dial,  a  difference  in  tune  will  show, 
de[)cndiug  on  the  angle  from  whic-h  the  dial  is 
observed.  Parallax  focusing  will  also  serve  for 
other  than  infinite’.  ,Vuy  object  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed  can  lie  brought  into  alisolute  focus  by 
the  same  method.  A  fine  line  ruled  on  a  clean 
jilatc  with  a  drattsman's  jien.  the  jilate  inserted 
in  a  holder,  with  the  lim'd  side  toward  the  lens 
and  a  hole  cut  in  the  dividing  wall  of  the  ])late- 
holdcr,  w  ill  scr\'e. 

After  ms|)cction  and  focusiirg,  the  camera 
was  locked,  d'hen  the  |)hotograplicr  had  only 
one  operation  to  ])erform,  that  was  altering  the 
width  of  the  slit  to  correct  For  under-  or  over- 
ex]josnrc.  ( )wing  to  an  elaborate  formula  worked 
out  by  cx|)cricnccd  men,  great  latitude  of  ex¬ 
posure  was  allowed  and  taken  care  of  by  tim¬ 
ing  when  tiu'  plates  were  in  the  devclo])cr. 

\\’hen  in  the  air,  the  photographer  operated 
the  snccessive  exjiosnres  by  a  changer-handle 
which  mo\cd  a  new  jilate  into  the  C'amera  and 
ileposited  the  ex])oscd  one  in  a  magazine.  He 
had  no  distance  to  contend  with,  as  all  objc'cts 
on  the  ground  were  at  infinity,  hence  no  focusing. 
This  would  also  automaticall.\’  eliminate  dejith 
of  focus. 

So  far,  this  descriiition  has  referred  to  “verti¬ 
cal  shots.”  There  is  one  other  jiossible  “shot" 
from  the  air,  that  is,  obli(|ue.  ()bli(|ne  photo- 
grajihs  offer  the  only  jiossibility  for  pictorial 
work  in  air-photograjihy.  They  have  been  aptly 
termed  “j)ictnres  from  the  grandstand  in  the 
sky”;  and  an>’  one  who  has  seen  work  of  this 
kind-  the  grandeur  of  clouds  in  sunset-relief 
and  the  immense  jianorama  of  distance  opened 
to  the  man  who  has  the  courage  and  the  opjior- 
timity — cannot  heli)  marvel  at  the  new  era  in 
art  to  open  with  the  coming  generation. 

Right  here  is  a  good  place  to  make  an  inter¬ 
polation.  Following  the  sublime — the  j)athetic. 


The  Germans — no  one  wdio  has  bnight  against 
them  can  ritlicnie  them— made  a  camera.  It 
was  almost  five  feet  high  with  a  corresjxmding 
focal  length  of  lens.  Imagine  the  diameter  of 
the  lens.  It  registered  8x  10  jilates  and  would 
make  a  jiictiire  from  an  altitude  of  '■25,000  feet, 
ecpiivalent  to  the  camera  used  by  the  Allies  at 
10,000.  It  was  of  metal  tliroughout  and  its 
one  good  feature  was  that  its  focal  length  W'as 
corresj)ondingly  longer  than  the  range  of  the 
l)est  “Archie.” 

IMy  brother  described  an  enviable  experience 
in  which  he  ])artici])ated  when  one  of  the  largest 
cities  in  this  country  was  mapjicd  from  the  air. 
At  the  time  he  mentioned,  jdates  were  used  and 
the  airplane  descended  after  the  magazine  be¬ 
came  exhausted,  d'he  changer-handle  method 
was  the  best  known  tlien  and  the  jdiotographer 
had  to  be  almost  a  master  matliematician  to 
calculate  his  data  from  the  registering  dials  of 
the  air|)lane.  Latter-day  methods  described  to 
me  by  Ex-Lieutenant  Ward  Rnnvning  of  the 
Air  Force  are  more  interesting,  although  the 
former  stands  forth  as  the  first  attemj)t  of  this 
kiTid  and  it  was  a  remarkable  success. 

First,  tile  city  to  be  ma])ped  was  divided  into 
rectangles  that  overla|)pcd  at  every  edge,  and, 
when  this  was  completed,  resembled  a  chess¬ 
board.  Each  rectangle  was  calculated  so  that 
it  would  be  the  fiehl  covered  exactly  by  the 
jilate  when  the  airplane  was  at  a  predetermined 
altitude.  Wind-tests  were  made  to  finil  the 
drift  and  the  gronnd-sjieed  of  the  flier.  These 
calculations  were  checked  in  the  air  liy  instru¬ 
ments  incorporated  in  the  airplane  and  they 
told  the  iihotographer  at  what  speed  he  W'as 
actually  traveling  with  regard  to  the  ground. 
Ei’crything  was  automatic  after  that.  The 
pilot  began  at  one  end  of  the  chess-board,  flew 
along  and  directly  over  the  center  of  the  first 
line  of  imaginary  rectangles,  set  his  course  by 
some  object  below  and  jirocceded  down  the  next 
course  and  so  on  to  the  end.  During  that  time 
the  camera,  filled  with  a  roll-film  seventy-five 
feef  long,  automatically  clicked  an  exposure  over 
the  center  of  each  block,  wound  into  place  a 
new  .section  of  film  and,  at  all  times,  was  per¬ 
fectly  vertical  to  the  earth.  This  feature  has  a 
great  bearing  on  the  maji,  as  it  can  lie  seen  that 
if  one  block  were  ])hotographed  at  an  angle,  the 
edge  nearest  the  camera  would  lie  of  greater 
scale  than  the  farther  edge. 

When  the  air-work  was  coinjileted,  a  suitable 
scale  was  set  for  the  map.  Having  a  known 
distance  on  the  ground,  such  as  the  ilistance  be¬ 
tween  two  streets,  the  first  film  was  inserted 
in  the  enlarger,  the  image  either  superimposed 
over  an  engineer's  map  of  this  scale  or  measured 
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on  the  easel.  After  that,  as  each  .successive 
film  was  enlarged,  it  was  matched  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding  one  by  means  of  some  continuous  feature, 
such  as  a  street  or  road,  d'his  woidfl  not  be 
necessary  if  the  pilot  had  been  able  to  maintain 
a  certain  altitude;  but,  owing  to  uncontrollable 
rise  and  fall  of  the  airjilane,  the  films  were  found 
to  be  of  slightly  different  scale.  This  was,  of 
course,  the  reason  for  making  the  enlarged 
prints.  AVhen  the  prints  had  been  matched, 
trimmed  anil  mounted  on  canvas  or  board,  majis 
of  this  kind  were  said  to  be  far  superior  to  the 
surveyor’s  plots,  as  they  showed  every  detail. 

It  is  predicted  that  airplane-photography  will 
increase  in  value  and  become  one  of  the  pro¬ 
fessions  of  a  moflern  age.  Like  the  first  ex¬ 
periences  of  “ground"  photography,  it  will  have 
to  supersede  many  firmly  established  institu¬ 
tions;  but  its  growth  is  even  now  making  many 
noticeable  inroads.  Private  corporations  are  en¬ 
gaging  pilots  and  photographers  to  obtain  views 
of  their  factories  from  a  viewpoint  which  presents 
to  their  patrons  a  better  idea  than  the  old-time 
wash-drawings;  the  government  is  increasing  its 


private  air-force  with  a  view  to  mapping  many 
square  miles  of  its  land,  inaccessible  to  the 
surveyor  who  must  travel  on  foot. 

One  day  in  France  we  were  at  work  in  a  field 
near  a  town  and  in  charge  of  a  British  lieutenant. 
A  humming,  throbbing  sound  caused  us  to  look 
up;  and,  then,  a  sharp  order  from  the  lieutenant 
caused  us  to  look  down  quickly.  “Keej)  your 
heads  down  until  the  {ilane  has  passed  over. 
If  you  raise  your  heads  your  white  faces  will 
give  away  our  position.”  Being  under  a  tree, 
I  stole  a  cautious  look  and  saw  a  tiny  fleck  of 
tinsel  high  in  the  blue,  hardly  larger  than  the 
head  of  a  pin,  it  seemed.  Then  the  anti-air¬ 
craft  guns  opened,  and  a  half  minute  after  three 
small  fluffs  of  cotton  appeared  near  the  shining 
speck.  It  changed  its  course  and  more  cottony 
fluff-balls  puffed  out  around  it.  It  swung  lazily 
in  great  circles,  and  the  steady  roar  of  shells 
whined  away  into  the  sky.  Then  came  the  rain 
of  returning  shrapnel  and  shell-fragments.  The 
ground  thudded  and  thumped  and  all  the  while 
the  lieutenant  smoked  away,  thinking  of  his 
next  leave.  The  shell-fire  stopped,  and  we  knew 


wluit  that  meant.  Two  diminutive  cliasc-ijlanes 
were  mounting  in  great  circles  toward  tlie  l>ig 
observer.  Tlie  German  turned  and  started  an 
inglorious  retreat  toward  the  Fatherland.  Of 
course,  we  cheered  while  the  little  fellow  sped 
hot  on  the  tail  of  the  enemy;  cheered  them  again 
when  they  returned,  even  though  the  big  fellow 
got  safely  over  the  invisible  line. 

The  ne.xt  day  they  “double-timed"  us  from  the 
town  and  the  ne.xt  day  after  that  it  was  swept 
by  the  avenging  storm.  How  did  they  know 
we  were  there,  with  onr  drab  uniforms  and  dun- 
colored  helnietsi'  d'his  is  how:  As  the  big  Ger¬ 
man  airjilaue  passed  over,  the  enemy  j)hotog- 
ra])hcr  jerked  the  changer-handle  and  then 


quickly  jerked  it  again.  In  one  hour  the  two 
prints,  made  from  viewpoints  about  100  feet 
apart,  had  been  mounted  on  a  card,  separated 
the  customary  two  and  three-quarter  inches,  and 
a  German  officer  was  viewing  a  perfect  stereo¬ 
graph.  Instead  of  seeing  ground,  into  which  the 
uniforms  and  helmets  blended  perfectly,  he  saw 
.Vnierican  soldiers  standing  out  in  high  relief. 
The  next  time  you  liave  occasion  to  ride  in  an 
airplane,  take  along  yemr  film-pack  camera,  make 
two  exposures  of  the  same  view,  as  fast  as  you 
can  i)ull  the  tabs,  and  see  whether  or  not  the 
lOO-fect  se])aration,  at  that  distance,  does  not 
turn  out  to  be  as  realistic  as  the  two  and  three- 
(piartcr  inches  stereograph  made  on  the  ground. 


The  International  Los  Angeles  Salon 

KARL  STRUSS 


■VT  the  Los  Angeles  Salon  of 
ntcrnational  l*hotogra])hy  has 
)ecome  one  of  the  outstanding 
■xhibitions  of  the  year,  second 
)nly,  ])ossibly,  to  the  London  and 
other  well-known  salons,  is  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  efforts  of  the  grouj)  of  camera- 
enthusiasts  under  whose  aus])ices  the  exhibition 
is  held.  Ibning  determined  to  show  only  that 
class  of  pictorial  photogra|)hy  which  is  represeid- 
ative  of  the  highest  iileals  and  worthy  of  being 
shown  ah>ng  with  exhibitions  of  etchings,  engrav¬ 
ings,  etc.,  these  camera-enthusiasts  have  had 
the  courage  to  instruct  juries  that  any  print  not 
coming  ujj  to  a  stamlard  set  by  the  exhibitors 
themseh'es  is  to  be  rejected,  'riial  the  high 
standar(l  of  accei)tance  has  been  ailhered  to 
justifies  the  severer  and  more  drastic  standard 
that  was  established  last  year,  w  lum  it  was 
determined  that  for  photography  to  maintain 
ami  continue  to  attract  interest,  not  oid\-  from 
the  public  but  from  the  more  serious  and  con¬ 
scientious  workers,  it  would  be  necessary  to  bring 
contributors  to  the  realization  that  only  the  most 
meritorious  prints  wouhl  be  hung.  'I'lie  benefits 
have  been  twofold;  first,  the  i)ublic  is  enlightened 
as  to  just  what  photography  as  an  art  is;  and 
sccoml,  it  means  to  the  pictorialist  a  truer 
measure  of  sincere  recogidtion. 

In  the  prece<ling  exhibitions,  too  many  merely 
pretty  pictures  were  shown — liesides  being  ])oorly 
hung — ami  an  anaemic  standard  was  keeping 
away  the  strongest  workers.  However,  these 
last  two  shows  have  demonstrated  that  the  Los 
Angeles  Salon  is  one  of  the  big  international 
shows  of  the  year,  and  the  recognition  it  has 


received  from  the  Art  Museum,  in  the  establish¬ 
ing  of  a  jiermanent  collection  of  prints  selected 
from  each  year's  work,  is  a  big  stej)  in  the  right 
direction  to  put  photograjihy  in  the  niche  it  is 
destined  to  occiqiy  in  the  art-world.  No  doubt 
this  jirecedent  will  stimulate  other  Art  Museums 
to  establish  similar  collections;  and  to  further 
this  end  it  is  incumbent  on  juries  of  selection 
to  maintain  the  highest  jiictorial  standards. 
Salon-committees  would  do  well  to  .select  their 
juries  from  such  pictorialists  whose  versatility 
of  work  and  genuine  interest  have  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  render  deliberate  and  impartial 
judgment.  Persons  who  make  but  one  style 
of  print  or  subject  would  hardly  be  acceptable. 
It  has  never  been  shown  convincingly  that  juries 
conqiosed  of  critics,  etchers,  jiainters  or  illus¬ 
trators  have  understooil  the  iiroblcms  and  aims 
of  the  artist-jihotographers.  How  can  they  be 
cxpc'cted  to  judge  a  medium  they  do  not  com- 
Iirehcmli^  The  most  etlicient  jury,  it  has  been 
found,  is  conqiosed  of  three  persons;  more  are 
iimu'cessary,  as  their  opinions  are  too  diversified, 
and  their  results  tend  towards  an  uncertain 
standard.  Kach  salon  would  do  well  to  retain 
the  same  jury  for  succeeding  shows,  making 
changes  as  follows:  beginning  with  three  jurors, 
one  would  be  rejilaced  each  year,  so  that  no  one 
juror  would  serve  more  than  three  years  con- 
secutivel,\'.  This  would  jiermit  using  five  dif¬ 
ferent  persons  in  changing  combinations;  so  that 
for  each  succeeding  year,  two  of  the  jurors  from 
the  year  pre^'ious  wouhl  remain. 

.\nd  this  brings  to  mind  a  condition  that  only 
the  jiictorialists  themselves  can  remedy;  and 
that  is.  that  only  ])rints  in  permanent  media 
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should  be  sent  to  salons.  The  great  bulk  of 
rejected  prints  are  thoroughly  unsatisfactory 
bromide  and  chloride  prints  and  enlargements. 
Most  of  them  appear  as  though  the  corner  drug¬ 
store  had  made  them,  instead  of  the  artist;  and 
just  so  long  as  salon-juries  continue  to  accept 
such  pictures,  photography  will  suffer.  It  is 
really  amazing  that  photographers,  who  make 
but  a  dozen  salon-pictures  a  year  to  send  to  the 
numerous  shows,  have  not  enough  respect  for 
their  art  to  print  at  least  in  permanent  media 
such  as  Carbon,  Carbro,  Gum,  Bromoil,  Ozo- 
brome.  Oil,  Platinum,  Palladio  and  their  mul¬ 
tiples  and  transfers,  commercial  and  hand- 
coated,  as  the  materials  are  now  obtainable. 

Another  point  of  equal  importance  that  does 
not  help  photography  is  the  abuse  of  the  so- 
called  “soft-focus”  or  pictorial  lens.  It  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  greater  discrimination  in  its  use 
is  not  exercised;  for  the  general  impression  seems 
to  be  that  anything  that  looks  blurry  must, 
-per  se,  be  a  work  of  art.  It  is  high  time  that 
pictorialists  come  to  a  realization  that  such,  in 
itself,  is  not  the  case.  Any  lens,  if  rightly  used, 
may  produce  a  work  of  art;  but  a  pictorial  lens 
of  itself  will  not  render  a  pictorial  result  unless 
the  fundamentals  of  composition  are  present  in 
the  negative,  and  are  carried  out  in  the  final 
print  by  an  exquisite  technique.  Lens-quality 
alone  is  not  sufficient  to  earn  a  place  for  a  print 


in  a  salon;  nor  is  techniciue  alone,  nor  print- 
quality  alone,  nor  is  subject-material  enough; 
but  a  well-ordered,  distinctive  combination  of 
all  is  necessary.  There  are  too  many  arrange¬ 
ments,  designs,  patterns  or  exercises — if  you 
will — sent  in  to  salons  and  annuals;  too  much 
mechanics  and  too  little  feeling  or  individuality. 
Possibly,  it  will  be  from  the  kinematographers 
that  future  creative  work  will  come;  for  the 
screen,  today,  is  recording  a  splendid  new  in¬ 
fluence,  both  wide  awake  and  progressive. 

So,  too,  technicjue  must  not  confuse  the 
j)ictorialist  into  believing  that  a  bromoil,  for 
instance,  is  a  work  of  art,  simj)ly  because  it  is 
made  in  that  medium.  One  need  only  to  see  the 
splendid  examples  of  real  bromoil,  oil  and  bromoil 
transfer  of  the  English,  Austrian,  Belgian  and 
German  workers,  to  ap])rcciate  the  sluntcomings 
of  most  of  the  American  work  in  the  same  media. 
One  is  not  at  all  conscious  (jf  lens-quality  in  these 
exquisite  prints,  which  show  what  may  be 
accomplished  by  true  artists.  It  is  a  pleasure 
and  a  delight  to  l)e  able  to  inspect  at  close  range 
these  interesting  interj)re  tat  ions;  the  artists  seem 
to  handle  all  kinds  of  subject-material  in  a 
•  listinctive  and  individual  manner,  and  they 
have  that  rare  quality  of  originality.  The 
photographers  in  this  vicinity,  and  those  who 
have  come  from  afar  to  view  these  annual  inter¬ 
national  salons,  are  fortunate,  indeed,  to  see  only 
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tlio  very  t)est  that  is  being  done  in  j)liotograj)hy. 
Far  l)etter  to  see  a  tew  wondert'iil  prints  and 
derive  some  ins[)iratioii  from  tliem,  than  to  be 
boretl  by  the  medioerity  of  too  many  pictures. 

It  miglit  not  be  amiss  to  mention  sometliing 
of  the  manner  in  wliieh  the  |)rints  have  t)een 
hnng'.  Eaeli  individiiars  work  is  kept  togetlrer 
in  a  group;  and,  altliongh  last  year  tlie  foreign 
work  oeciii)ied  one  lialf  tlie  gallery,  this  year  the 
salon-eommittee  hnng  the  groups  regardless  of 
whence  the,\’  came.  IIowe\er,  the  former  method 
of  kee|)iug  each  country's  work  together  seems 
to  be  the  better  ])laTi.  Indi\’idual  i>riuts  were 
hung  nuder  glass  in  a  single  liiu'  on  eream-eolored 
eheese-eh)th,  which  eliminated  the  spotty  effect 
noteil  in  former  exhibitions,  where  two  or  three 
rows  of  prints  were  hung,  d'he  introdnetion  of 
the  strij)  of  eheese-eloth,  a  yard  wide  all  around 
till'  gallery,  on  which  the  prints  were  placed,  gave 
a  diguitied  imju'essiou,  as  the  cloth,  o\’er  the 
greenish  gray  of  the  walls,  broke  the  great  con¬ 
trast  between  walls  and  |)riuts,  'I'o  (piote  one 
critic,  "d'lu-  artist-|)hotogra])hers  can  give  several 
pointers  to  the  painters  on  the  arrangement  of  an 
exhiliition,  if  not  in  the  work  itscll.”  Another 
wrote,  "From  o\'er  I'-fdO  prints  submitteil,  the 
jury  had  the  courage  and  \\ill-])ower  to  back  up 
their  courage  to  ac’ct‘|)t  but  188  prints  (l!)dl 
Salon),  which  results  in  a  superb  eollection. 
Each  print  is  im|)ortant  either  because  of  its 
origiualit,\'  or  superior  craftsmanship.  d'he 
photograiihers  are  to  be  congratnlateil  on  an 
exhibit  which  will  stand  firm  under  any  tests 
a|)plied  to  it.  d’hat  the  standard  of  acceptauee 
has  la'cn  high  should  be  a  stimulant  rather  than 
a  diseouragemeut  to  all  indi\idual  exhibitors.” 
It  is  unfortunate  that  there  were  no  photogra])hs 
made  to  illustrate  the  tout  ennemblc;  for  the  last 
two  salons  were  exeeiitionally  beautiful  in  their 
Iiresentation.  The  hanging  of  a  salon  is  fully 
as  important  as  the  selection,  just  as  the  jiroper 
mounting  of  a  (irint  enhances  its  value. 

d'he  Camera  Pictorialists  are  to  be  congrat¬ 
ulated  on  their  attitude  in  maintaining  such  a 
high  standard  of  accciitance  and  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  their  exhibitions;  and.  although  there 
be  many  prints  submitted,  and  but  few  chosen, 
be  assured  that  those  few  are  a  creilit  to  photog¬ 


raphy.  It  is  important  that  all  phot(jgrai)hers 
support  this  salon;  for  it  is  shown  under  the  most 
favorable  auspices  in  a  city  wdiere  there  is  more 
])hotographic  interest  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  Of  x  ital  interest  is  the  fact  that  at  this 
salon,  more  j)rints  and  duplicates  have  been 
sold  than  at  any  other  salon;  showing  that  there 
is  a  definite  interest  that  slionld  attract  more  of 
our  leading  w'orkers;  for,  after  all  is  said  and 
done,  no  art  is  suecessfnl  mdcss  it  is  so  com- 
merciall,\’.  So  next  year,  if  you  are  a  bromoil 
devotee,  be  sure  that  you  can  diiiilicate  yonr 
prints,  for  there  may  be  orders  for  them.  The 
fact  that  more  foreign  ])rints  are  sold  is  due  to 
two  causes:  first,  the  prices  are  imieli  more 
reasonable  even  for  the  most  beautiful  j)rints, 
and  second,  the  subject-material  is  more  pictorial 
— one  might  almost  say  more  “artistic”  in  its 
conception  and  execution. 

Of  thirty-four  foreign  workers  with  101  ])rints, 
the  average  was  three  juints  to  each  contrilmtor; 
whereas  of  forty-eight  American  workers  with 
I  to  ])rints,  the  average  was  lower.  The  encourage¬ 
ment  that  foreign  workers  receive  from  the  sale 
of  their  prints  makes  this  exhibition  wadi  worth 
their  best  efforts,  and  should  bring  increased 
nnuibers  of  these  talented  artists  to  future 
salons.  Eos  Angeles  has  something  definite  to 
offer  all  pictorialists;  and,  if  the  t|uality  of  work 
submitted  is  of  high  enough  standard,  the  show^ 
will  increase  in  size,  as  there  is  plenty  of  room. 
Three  years  ago,  one  iirint  was  purchased,  last 
year  twenty-five,  and  this  year  over  forty!  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  of  the  eight  prints  pur¬ 
chased  and  ])re:sented  to  the  Art  IMusenm,  only 
one  was  by  an  .Vmerican  pictorialist.  And 
therein  lies  a  lesson. 

[In  recognition  of  the  position  wdiich  ]>ictorial 
photography  occupies  today  in  the  realm  of  art, 
the  Eos  Angeles  Museum  has  determined  to 
establish  a  permanent  collection  of  pictorial 
])hotogra])hs.  For  this  purpose,  Mr.  William 
-Vlansoii  Bryan,  Director  of  the  Museum,  and  Mr. 
Karl  Striiss,  pictorialist,  have  jjroN'idcal  a  fund 
for  the  acipiisition  from  this  and  snlisequent 
salons,  of  those  jirints,  to  be  selected  by  a  special 
jury,  whicdi  are  to  form  the  nucleus  of  this  col¬ 
lection  of  pictorial  photographs. — Editor.] 
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Photographic  Pals 

H.  P.  WEBB 


wife  and  I  are  pals  and 
■en  for — but  that  would  he 
and  one  must  not  tell  on 
However,  suffice  it  to  say 
has  been  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  prove  it  to  be  permanent.  Now, 
mind  you,  during  nearly  all  these  years  I  have 
been  a  “kitchen”  or  a  “bathroom-photographer.” 


or  sweep  the  floors  while  she  turns  my  picture 
into  one  that  I  like — portrayed  in  natural  colors. 

It  all  happened  this  way:  My  Pal  and  I,  and 
a  tiny  replica  of  my  humble  self — then  only 
four  months  old — were  on  our  w'ay  to  Yosemite 
Valley,  where  I  was  to  .spend  fifteen  weeks  in 
viewing  the  splenflors  of  that  wonderful  region, 
through  the  medium  of  a  red  light,  and  myriads 
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Right  here,  I  think  I  see  in  the  reader's  mind’s 
eye  developer-stains  on  the  kitchen’s  enamel, 
hypo-spots  on  the  hardwood-floors,  linen-closets 
cluttered  with  chemicals,  printing-frames,  dry¬ 
ing-racks,  etc.,  etc., — ad  infinitum.  Guilty,  and 
then  some!  And  I  repeat:  Friend  wife  and  I  are 
pals.  “Oh  well,”  the  reader  reflects,  “Poor 
fellow.  Look  where  he  lives — Hollywood!  Is 
there  a  better  place  on  earth  for  growing  a  crop 
of  Mtinchausens?” 

But  you  see,  dear  reader,  it  is  just  this  way: 
My  Pal  loves  photography  as  much  as  I  do,  and 
although  she  does  little  actual  work  in  photog¬ 
raphy  itself,  she  colors  the  photographs  I  make. 
Forgiven  are  the  stains,  the  marks,  and  the  clut¬ 
ter,  when  I  produce  for  her  the  picture  she  likes. 
And  since  one  should  go  “fifty-fifty”  with  his 
pal,  it  is  not  infrequent  that  I  wash  the  dishes 


of  films,  and  pieces  of  Velox.  No  railroad 
approached  the  valley  in  those  days,  the  journey 
from  the  railroad  being  made  a  hard  but  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoyable  two-day  stage-ride. 

At  one  of  the  stage-stations  a  young  man  was 
seated  at  a  table  on  the  veranda,  “tinting”  Kodak 
views  and  selling  them  to  the  travelers.  We 
watched  him  for  a  while  and  he  answered  our 
cjuestions  cheerfully.  My  Pal  became  greatly 
interested.  We  sent  for  a  bo.x  of  paints,  and  in 
camp  that  summer — with  the  patience  of  Job — 
she  practised  coloring  photographs. 

And  this  began  what  since  developed  into  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  pastime,  not  without 
tedium,  where  orders  come  too  thick  and  when 
pictures  are  to  be  colored  by  the  dozens,  but 
with  increasing  satisfaction  when  we  obtain  a 
new  negative,  photographed  at  some  rare  or 
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particularly  favorable  moment.  It  is  tlieii  that 
my  Pal  is  eager  to  work  at  it;  and,  when  she  is 
through,  one  realises  that  the  combined  product 
is  far  suj)erior  to  a  monochrome  ])hotogra])h, 
however  rich  ami  ])leasiug'  that  may  be.  My 
Pal  has  thus  become  my  complement.  I  think 
in  terms  of  light  and  shade;  she  supplies  the  color. 
iVIy  work  deals  with  composition  and  masses;  she 
hnishes  that  work  by  am])lif\’iug  and  beautify¬ 
ing'  the  details. 

Not  long  ago,  an  act|uaiutance  told  me  of  a 
trip  he  was  about  to  take  through  a  region  of 
great  pictorial  beauty.  lie  was  to  be  accom- 
l)auied  by  his  wife,  and  he  made  the  significant 
remark  that  “he  did  hate  to  be  ham])ered  by  a 
skirt.”  1  made  no  reply,  but  I  felt  truly  sorry 
for  the  man,  who,  though  married,  had  no  pal  to 
accom])aTiy  him  on  his  trips,  and  for  the  wife, 
who  had  so  little  in  common  with  her  husband, 
that  her  presence  on  a  pleasure-tri|)  was  regarded 
as  a  hindrance.  And  1  tliought  of  the  little 
trips  that  I  and  my  Pal  had  made  together,  as 
well  as  of  the  larger  ones  we  hope  to  make  in  the 
future.  And  always  accompanying  the  remem¬ 
brances  woidd  be  the  ])ictures  we  had  made,  and 
then  the  eidargements,  the  painting,  and  last 
but  not  least,  the  j)rofit. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  phases  of  <jur  little  out¬ 
ings  together  has  been  the  preparation.*  Some¬ 
times,  for  example,  when  about  to  visit  one  of 
the  old  Missions,  we  would  read  aloud  to  each 
other  an  ohi  Spanish  romance,  together  with  bits 
of  history  or  legend  connected  with  the  ^Mission. 
Then  the  ruined  arches,  the  old  adobe  walls  and 
the  ancient  tiled  roofs  would  take  on  additional 
meanings,  anil  once  again  we  would  see  the  old 
Franciscan  Fathers  directing,  teaching,  and  lead¬ 
ing  the  Indian  neophytes. 

To  color  photograj)hs  ])ro])erly  is  not  an  easy 
task  and  a  long  time  S])ent  in  painstaking  prac¬ 
tice  was  necessary  before  we  could  put  any 
ju'ints  u])ou  the  market.  But  anything  that  is 
easy  is  not  a  worthy  subject  on  which  to  .s]jend 
much  time.  At  first,  we  used  transparent  colors, 
but  these  we  found  fugitive,  ^^’e  then  changed 
to  bod,\-  watercolors,  using  only  those  j)igments 
which  had  been  subjected  to  a  severe  fifteen- 
year  light-test.  These  were  harder  to  a])i}ly; 
but  the  results  were  not  only  far  superior  at  the 
time,  but  also  such  as  we  could  claim  that 
when  franu'd  the  j)ictures  would  retain  their 
original  freshness  for  many  years;  and  what 
picture  that  will  do  less  is  worthy  of  a  good  frame.^ 
Our  j)rints  are  made  on  rough-surfaced  |)aper, 
the  rougher  the  better,  especiall,\'  in  larger  sizes. 
Because  of  this  we  use  a  good  deal  of  the  foreign 
bromides  in  our  work. 

We  I  lave  found  that  the  best  results  are  ob¬ 


tained  by  making  the  jirints  moderately  sharj). 
In  making  the  negatives  I  focus  on  the  main  ob¬ 
ject,  but  leave  the  lens  entirely  or  nearly  open; 
then,  in  making  the  enlargement,  I  focus  first  as 
shar[)ly  as  jiossible,  then  rack  the  lens  ever  so  little 
forward  to  take  away  any  suggestion  of  unnatural 
sharjmess.  We  work  for  the  most  part  for 
bright,  sunny  effects.  To  get  these,  the  foliage 
must  not  be  too  dark,  and  must  have  good  color- 
values;  hence,  liberal  use  of  the  ray-filter.  The 
use  of  cream  or  buff  papers  aids  in  sunshine- 
effects,  although  these  are  not  suited  to  all  sub¬ 
jects.  Prints  should  not  be  made  too  dark,  but 
dark  enougli  to  give  character  to  the  picture. 
Shadows  should  never  be  black  but  should  be 
clear  and  decided.  Any  suggestion  of  mud- 
diiiess  in  the  shadows  gives  muddy  effects  which 
no  amount  of  color  will  remedy. 

Our  greatest  difficulty  was  to  portray  the  skies 
correctly.  AVhen  clouds  were  obtained  by 
means  of  the  ray-filter,  the  1)1  ue  portions  were 
often  too  dark  for  proper  eft'ects.  Finally  the 
solution  was  for  me  to  print  most  of  my  ]>ictures 
with  white  skies  and  to  let  my  Pal  paint  in  her 
own  clouds.  This  did  not  i)rove  to  be  very  diffi¬ 
cult,  although  it  is  the  only  original  painting  she 
has  done,  I  obtained  for  her  a  number  of  good 
photographs  of  clouds.  She  read  carefully  direc¬ 
tions  to  make  clouds  in  watercolor,  and  practice 
did  the  rest. 

In  doing  work  for  the  trade,  we  have  found 
that  pictures  of  objects  of  ])opular  interest  are 
the  l)cst  sellers.  Fortunately  for  us,  these  are 
among  the  best  subjects  for  pictorial  work.  The 
old  Missions  rank  first  of  all,  occupying  more 
than  half  our  time.  Pictures  of  California  trees, 
especially  the  eucaly])tus,  and  marines  are  also 
po])ular  and  we  have  devoted  our  time  almost 
exclusively  to  these  three  sulijects. 

Several  of  the  eucalyiitus  ])ictures  that  ap¬ 
peared  ill  the  October  number  of  Photo-Era 
Magazine  make  good  subjects  for  painting  and 
are  good  sellers,  especially  the  one  on  page  178. 
The  two  white  trunks  and  the  long  horizontal 
liinl)  arc  set  off  l)y  the  little  silver  streamlet  and 
the  first  yellowish,  green  grass  of  Spring  in  the 
foreground,  and  by  the  purplish  hills  in  the 
distance.  Above  the  limb,  a  sky  is  painted 
with  patches  of  blue  and  little  white  clouds. 

“The  Old  Fountain  at  San  F'ernando  Mission” 
makes  an  interesting  study.  The  varicolored 
flowers  ill  the  foreground  set  off  the  old  brick- 
and-cenicnt  work  of  the  fountain,  and  the  pepper- 
trees  are  colored  in  light,  spring  green  where  the 
sun  catches  them,  with  a  purplish  cast  to  their 
shadows.  The  IMission-arches  and  belfry  are 
of  a  tan-color  surmounted  by  moss-colored  tiles, 
and  these  comjilete  the  ])icture. 
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The  marine,  "Two  Waves",  caiifilit  just  as 
two  large  waves  were  l)reakiiig',  is  tlie  result  of 
wateliful  waiting.  Only  onee  in  many  hours 
may  such  results  he  obtained;  and  one  must 
take  his  i)osition  on  a  roek  with  eainera  set, 
pre])ar(>d  to  wait,  d'he  waiting  may  he  teilious, 
often  unavailing;  hut  an  oeeasional  good  wave- 
j)ieture  gi\’es  ain])le  reward.  The  negative  is 
not  ])erfeet,  a  slight  film  defect  a])pears  on  the 
outer  wa\  e.  This  is  remedied  easily  in  the  color¬ 
ing.  and  an  enlargement  on  white,  very  rough 
bromide  ju'oduees  an  effect  when  colored  that 
is  rather  ditfieult  for  the  layman  to  distinguish 
from  an  original  watereolor.  The  sky,  which 
is  ])rinted  ^\■hite,  is  colored  first  and  this  gives 
the  key-note  for  the  coloring  of  the  water, 
though  the  latter  is,  of  course,  also  atf’ected  by 
tin-  color  of  the  rock  and  seawi’cd.  The  whole 
comprises  a  stmly  in  l)lues,  pur|)les,  greens,  and 
browns,  an<l  the  su!)jeet  is  one  which  may  be 
treated  in  se\’eral  wa>’s  and  each  be  true  to 
nature  as  we  see  it  at  different  time. 

Some  of  our  friends  have  often  made  the 
remark,  "Oh,  what  wouldn't  I  give  to  have 
such  talent  as  you  two  |)os.sess!  "  e  do  not 
believe  that  the  modest  success  we  have  attaineil 
Is  due  so  much  to  any  inborn  talent  as  to  keej)- 
ing  everlastingly  at  it.  Pal  has  replied  tliat 


she  believed  that  there  are  many  who,  if  they 
but  put  the  time,  study,  and  i^ainstakiug  work 
into  such  an  undertaking  would  be  bound  to  get 
results.  We  agree  with  Edison’s  oft-cpioted  say¬ 
ing,  "Ins]>iration  is  !)!>%  ])erst)iration.’’ 

It  is  agreed  that  every  one  should  have  a 
hobb> — something  worth  while  that  one  likes 
to  do  and  that  takes  his  mind  away  from  the 
humdrum  of  this  work-a-day  world.  And  this 
is  written  es])ecially  to  the  man  who  has  made 
|)hotography  his  hobby.  You  like  to  make 
I)ictures  and  you  do  all  in  your  ])ower  to  make 
them  beautiful.  Is  it  not  jjossible  that  there 
lies  some  latent  penver  in  the  one  yoti  have  chosen 
to  go  through  life  with  you;  and  that,  after  this 
l)ower  is  develo])ed,  your  jjictures  anil  your 
pictorial  trips  will  take  on  added  meaning? 
.\ud  it's  such  fun  to  work  it  out  together! 


T}ie  faculty  of  observation  can  be  cultivated — 
and  the  beginner  will  find  that  as  he  proceeds  he 
im])roves  in  his  perce])tion  of  the  pictorial.  He 
will  Come  to  view  things  after  a  while  which  con¬ 
form  to  the  established  iiriiiciplcs  and  which  will  re¬ 
ceive  recognition  from  those  who  know  what  art  is. 

H.  W.  Sprouls. 


LOW  TIDE 


PETER  HOTEL 
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Some  Photographic  Devices  and  How  to  Make  Them 


CHARLES 

ROBABLY  most  of  the  devices 
which  form  the  most  valual)le  aids 
to  photography  found  in  tlie  photo- 
grapliic  stock-1  louses  today  were 
originated  by  amateur  photogra¬ 
phers  with  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind  and  the 
constructive  skill  requisite  for  their  development. 
The  amateur  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  could 
not  go  to  the  shop  and  buy  the  variety  of  little 
conveniences  that  are  on  the  market  to-day.  If 
necessity  demanded  a  vignetter  or  an  enlarger 
or  a  drop  shutter  or  a  masker  he  was  obliged  to 
set  his  wits  to  work  and  devise  one — and  make 
it  himself  as  best  he  could. 

The  true  artist  is,  above  all  else,  endowed  with 
imagination;  and  imagination  is  the  stock-in- 
trade  of  the  inventor.  It  is  not  surprising,  then, 
that  the  photographer  should  find  himself 
peculiarly  fitted  to  meet  the  innumerable  neces¬ 
sities  which  his  particular  trade  demands.  He 
can  depend  upon  the  help  of  outside  genius  only 
to  a  limited  extent;  for  to  invent  a  photographic 
device  that  will  completely  and  adequately  “fill 
the  bill”,  the  artisan  must  be  not  only  an  artist 
but  must  be  familiar  with  the  utmost  detail  of 
photographic  principles  and  processes. 

Sometimes  I  find  many  things  in  stock-house 
catalogs  whose  reason  for  being  seems  to  be  the 
necessity  of  the  inventor  rather  than  that  of 
the  photographer.  The  authors  of  these  ap¬ 
purtenances  were  very  evidently  not  practical 
workers.  It  is  really  not  difficidt  to  distinguish 
between  the  efforts  of  the  one  class  and  the  other. 
Run  through  a  stock-house  catalog  and  jot  down 
a  list  of  the  articles  there  represented  that  w'ould 
be  an  aid  to  your  work  if  you  had  them,  note 
the  price  after  each  item  and  make  a  total  of  the 
amount.  Then  turn  to  your  back  files  of  Rhoto- 
Eha  Magazine,  and  other  photographic  maga¬ 
zines,  and  make  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
suggestions  that  you  find  there — simple,  little 
devices  that  you  can  make  for  yourself  and  that 
are  fully  as  effective  as  the  more  elaborate  store- 
purchased  article.  You  will  then  be  in  a  better 
position  to  appraise  properly  the  value  of  such 
magazines  to  your  work  from  the  standpoint  of 
mechanical  aids  alone. 

No  doubt,  some  of  these  suggestions  would  have 
a  considerable  marketable  value  if  patented  and 
properly  exploited;  but  through  the  freemasonry 
and  unselfishness  of  the  camera-craft  they  are 
passed  on  to  you  gratis.  That  is  a  splendid  and 
a  remarkable  thing,  when  you  stop  to  think  of 
it;  and  it  is  refreshing  in  these  days  of  sordid 
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commercialism  and  greed.  Such  altruism  could 
exist  only  among  artists  or,  perhaps,  among  the 
better  class  of  sportsmen,  for  I  have  noticed  a 
similar  condition  and  a  similar  exchange  of  ideas 
among  the  readers  of  magazines  devoted  to  hunt¬ 
ing,  fishing,  camping  and  kindred  sulijects.  For 
that  matter,  the  camerist  is  a  sportsman,  too; 
a  gentle  hunter  of  the  most  wary  and  elusive 
game,  and  a  worshiper  at  the  same  shrine — 
Nature. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  woman  can  take  a  hair¬ 
pin  and  a  razor-blade  and  make  anything  she 
needs — but  a  man  must  have  an  armful  of  tools. 
There  is  this  to  say  for  the  woman — she  certainly 
will  make  the  attempt.  Let  us  honor  her  for 
that  as  she  deserves,  and  emulate  her  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  we  will  not  let  the  lack  of  tools  be  an 
excuse  for  allowing  our  difficulties  to  get  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  us.  Tools  we  must  have,  of  course;  and  the 
more  complete  the  equipment  the  more  things 
we  can  make  and  the  better  we  can  make  them. 
But  the  ordinary  domestic  implements,  with 
which  every  household  is  equipped,  possess  great 
possibilities  in  the  hands  of  an  enthusiast  stimu¬ 
lated  by  determination  and  ingenuity.  I  have 
seen  “miracles”  performed  with  no  other  tool 
than  a  pocket-knife.  Resourcefulness  is  a  more 
valuable  asset  than  a  complete  kit  of  tools;  and 
if  the  attempt  at  solving  your  own  mechanical 
problems  does  nothing  more  than  stimulate  the 
cultivation  of  this  trait,  you  will  be  amply  re¬ 
paid  for  your  efforts  in  this  direction. 

But  enough  of  the  sermon.  I  think  that  I  have 
properly  prepared  the  reader's  mind  to  appreciate 
a  few  of  the  suggestions  I  am  about  to  offer; 
and  I  feel  sure  that  after  he  has  attempted  to 
duplicate  some  of  these  ideas,  armed  with  no 
greater  array  of  implements  than  were  possessed 
by  the  writer,  his  estimate  of  their  value  will  be 
very  much  enhanced. 

A  Home-made  Flash-Lamp 

Not  very  long  ago  I  found  myself  sadly 
in  need  of  a  flash-lamp.  Being  out  of  touch 
with  a  photographic  stock-house — it  would  re- 
ejuire  several  days  to  olitain  one  from  that  source 
— I  determined  to  make  one.  Long  ago  I  formed 
the  habit  of  storing  away  little  odds  and  ends  of 
metal  and  wood,  and  various  other  kinds  of 
“junk”  for  possible  future  use.  Small  bolts, 
nuts  and  screws — especially  small  brass-screws — 
parts  of  broken  apparatus  that  required  not  too 
much  space  for  storage,  these  I  always  save;  and 
I  have  quite  a  collection  of  such  “plunder.” 
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I  buy  my  plug-cut  tobaccu  in  one-pound  and 
lialf-pound  tin-boxes  and  save  the  “empties”  in 
wliicli  to  kee))  tliis  potential  material.  Every¬ 
thing  used  in  the  eonstructit)n  ol'  this  flash-lainp 
came  from  these  dei)ositories;  and  many  another 
dollar  have  they  paid  me  in  dividends  besides. 

The  sheet  of  brass,  which  forms  the  base  of 
the  lamp,  was  formerly  part  of  the  face  of  an 
old  .steam-gauge.  I  liad  to  borrow  a  ])air  of  tiu- 
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ner's  shears  to  cut  it  into  the  sha])e  I  wanted  it; 
l)ut  the  blade  of  a  hatchet,  used  as  a  cold-chisel, 
would  probably  have  done  as  well,  had  I  not 
been  fortunate  enough  to  procure  tlic  shears. 

-V  few  experiments  with  a  sheet  of  stiff  paper 
determined  the  proper  size  and  shape  which  are 
shown  in  Figure  1.  A  hammer  ami  a  ])air  of 
])liers  finally  imluce(l  it  to  assume  the  form 
shown  ill  Figure  '•2.  d'he  j)hotogra])h  (.\)  shows 
the  lamp  ready  for  action.  It  works  like  this; 
-V  short  piece  of  wire  is  heated  red  hot  over  a 
miniature  alcohol  lamp,  and  ujion  jiressure  of 
the  piston-bulb  is  ])hmgc(l  into  the  flash-|)owder. 
Now,  right  there,  is  the  whole  proposition  in  a 
nutshell.  AVhat  we  wish  to  accomjdish  is  to 


apply  fire  to  a  small  (|uantity  of  flaslipowder  so 
that  the  former  will  ignite  the  latter,  wdth  the 
minimum  amount  of  damage  to  the  operator, 
the  subject,  the  accessories  or  to  any  innocent 
bystander,  and  with  the  greatest  possible  bene¬ 
ficial  effect  upon  the  ]jicture  we  are  eager  to 
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obtain.  Also,  the  more  fuss,  work  and  worry 
we  can  get  along  without,  the  lietter. 

Various  flash-lamiis  upon  the  market  ac- 
comiilish  this  result,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
but  in  different  ways.  Some  are  ignited  by 
means  of  friction,  some  by  percussion;  some  re- 
cpiire  the  use  of  an  electric  sjiark  or  electric  hot- 
jioint;  others  simjily  need  the  touch  of  a  lighted 
match  to  a  fuse  or  to  the  powder  itself  laid  in  a 
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train  or  in  the  form  of  a  sheet.  But  the  result 
is  always  a  flash  of  some  kind,  and  it  is  with  the 
apparatus  to  produce  this  flash  that  we  will  con¬ 
cern  ourselves  now. 

Other  solutions  of  the  ignition-problem  will 
doubtless  occur  to  the  reader,  suggested,  perhaps, 
by  the  possession  of  some  old  apparatus  that  he 
may  have  placed  upon  the  retired  list  and  which 
it  may  seem  possible  to  adapt  to  the  purpose  in 
view.  Some  of  the  transformation  that  may  be 
effected  by  a  resourceful  tinker  is  remarkable, 
and  often  amusing.  Invention  is  not  the  only 
child  of  old  Mother  Necessity;  but  some  of  her 
offspring  are  certainly  changelings. 

The  piston  I  used,  I  obtained  from  an  old  worn- 
out  shutter.  It  was  not  really  essential  to  the 
successful  operation  of  the  lamp,  as  I  will  demon¬ 
strate  before  I  am  through,  but  I  had  it — so  I 
used  it.  The  moral  effect  of  compelling  the  thing 
to  work  finally  fully  compensated  me  for  the 
trouble  it  caused  me.  The  arm  that  looks  like 
a  reversed  question-mark  for  a  long  time  seemed 
determined  to  function  solely  as  one;  but  event¬ 
ually,  I  found  the  answer.  It  was  made  from 
thin  sheet-brass,  after  exhaustive  experiments 
with  cardboard  and  pins. 

The  short  piece  of  wire  that  receives  the  heat 
that  ignites  the  powder,  in  this  House  that  Jack 
Built,  I  obtained  from  one  of  the  100-watt 
electric  bulbs.  I  do  not  know  its  composition; 
but  it  is  calculated  to  withstand  a  very  intense 
heat,  as  it  functioned  originally,  and  as  it  surely 
must  in  its  present  environment.  The  alcohol- 
lamp  I  made  by  cutting  off  the  base  of  a  brass 
shot-gun  shell.  It  is  packed  with  absorbent 
cotton.  I  saved  the  rest  of  the  shell — it  may 
come  in  handy  sometime. 

The  upright  rod,  which  supports  the  whole 
affair,  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  sections  of 
binding-posts  from  old  loose-leaf  ledgers.  One 
end  of  each  section  is  a  threaded  tit  which  fits 
into  the  opposite  end  of  each  other  section,  so 
that  any  thin  object  that  contains  a  hole  slightly 
larger  than  the  tit  may  })e  clamped  easily  be¬ 
tween  any  two  sections.  Such  a  hole  I  drilled 
in  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  lamp-base  at  “a”. 
By  breaking  the  rod  at  any  of  its  joints  I  can 
adjust  the  lamp  to  any  height  desired. 

The  flash-pan  came  from  an  old  broken  hand- 
lamp.  It  is  fastened  to  its  seat  on  the  bent  angle 
of  the  l)ase  by  means  of  two  brass  machine- 
screws.  Its  higli  perpendicular  back  made  it 
necessary  to  sink  it  below  the  level  of  the  top  of 
the  lamp-base;  but  with  an  ordinary  shallow 
pan,  this  feature  would  not  be  necessary  and 
that  would  simplify  the  shape  of  the  ba.se  to 
that  extent.  There  was  a  hand  attached  to  the 
old  steam-gauge,  from  which  I  pi-ocurcd  the 


material  for  my  base;  and  the  hole  in  the  end 
being  just  right  in  size,  I  slipped  it  into  the  joint 
where  I  clamped  the  lamp  on  and  bent  it  into 
shape  to  act  as  a  reflector  holder.  An  old 
fountain-pen  clip  acts  as  a  support  for  the  upper 
edge  of  the  reflector. 

I  used  a  light  camera-tripod  as  a  stand  for  the 
flash-lamp.  This  tripod  has  a  metal  top  which 
consists  of  a  di.sh-shaped  aluminum  disc  sur¬ 
mounting  a  triangle  of  brass,  the  latter  carrying 
the  lugs  for  the  tripod-legs.  By  removing  the 
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aluminum-disc  and  the  tripod-screw,  I  have  a 
solid,  brass  platform  which  contains  a  hole  of 
the  proper  size  to  clamp  on  my  lamp-supporting 
rod,  in  the  manner  previously  described. 

Now,  if  I  had  been  really  in  a  hurry  or  had 
not  happened  to  have  the  resources  of  my  tobacco- 
boxes  to  draw  upon,  I  might  have  contrived  some¬ 
thing  like  I  have  shown  in  the  photograph  marked 
(B).  “W”  is  a  piece  of  wood — a  strip  from  an 

old  packing-box,  to  be  accurate.  The  inter¬ 
rogation-point  is  a  piece  of  copper  wire.  “T” 
is  a  tack  of  the  common  or  carpet  variety.  “S” 
is  a  screw-eye.  "S"  also  stands  for  staple  which 
would  do  just  as  well — or  you  might  l)ore  a  hole 
in  the  wood  and  carry  the  string  through;  or, 
more  simple  still,  throw  the  cord  over  the  toj) 
of  the  strij>  and  draw  it  toward  you  under  the 
bottom.  Always  strive  toward  simplicity,  for 
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siin])lic‘ii>’  is  alvvays  ])fri'ectioM  when  it  is  not 
ol)taine(l  tlnx)ngh  the  sacrifice  of  safety  and  con¬ 
venience.  Attached  tt)  the  tail  of  tlie  inter¬ 
rogation-point  is  a  i)ieee  of  string  wdiich  answers 
tlie  ])nr|>ose  of  a  i)ower-transinitter  jnst  as  well 
as  the  i)iston-tnhe-f)nll)  contrivance.  The  flash- 
pan  “F”  is  the  hd  of  one  of  those  t(^])])y,  tin 
tohacco-hoxes  that  fit  the  hip  jjocket.  A  baking- 
powder  or  chocolate-can  cover  are  among  the 
alternatives  that  iniglit  he  used  in  a  pinch. 

I  show  the  same  alcohol-lamp  which  1  used  in 
the  more  elaborate  affair;  but  my  suggestion  for 
an  alternativ  e  woidd  be  the  screw-to])  of  a  jjocket- 
llask- many  of  which  seem  to  be  idle  at  the 
]>resent  time.  Stuff  it  with  cotton,  and  it  will 
perform  as  if  to  the  maimer  born. 

.V  very  neat  little  alcohol-lani])  can  be  made 
from  an  einjitv  ritle  c-art ridge-shell  and  since  the 
aceompaiiying  ])hotogra]>h  was  made,  I  have 
made  such  a  one.  It  is  best  to  use  a  shell  of  the 
high-power  variety  with  a  bottle-neck;  then  the 
larger,  lower  |)art  of  the  shell  serves  as  a  re.servoir 
for  the  alcohol,  and  the  constricted  neck  very 
adeipiately  forms  the  burner.  .V  cotton  torch- 
wick  should  be  inserted,  using  just  enough 
strands  to  fill  the  neck  and  ])revent  the  saturated 
wick  from  dro|)i)ing  from  its  own  weight  and 
still  not  to  be  packed  too  tightly  to  burn  freely. 
A  revolver-shell  of  the  right  size  forms  a  caj)  to 
prevent  sjiilling  and  eva|)oration. 

.Vnv  amateur  who  has  ever  attemiited  flash¬ 
light  photogra|)hy  at  all  will  at  once  appreciate 
the  advantage  of  anv  ignition-system  that  is  so 
thoroughly  under  the  control  of  the  ojierator. 
d'he  picture  entitled  "d'lie  Miiinight-Lnncheon", 
which  accom|)anies  this  effort,  illustrates,  be¬ 
yond  the  ability  of  words  to  describe,  the  value 
of  Hash-light  e.\i)osure  when  it  haiipens  to  be 
used  at  the  exact  ])yschological  moment. 

I  have  confined  this  rlescri])tion  to  the  ignition- 
element  alone,  but  there  are  in  general  use  a 
number  of  accessories  such  as  diffusing-.screens, 
smoke-bags,  two-way  bulbs,  test-lights,  et  cetera, 
without  which  it  seems  impossible  for  some 
workers  to  get  along.  Most  of  these  may  be 
classed  as  luxuries,  but  nuiv  be  added  to  the 
ecjuiinnent  if  they  seem  necessary.  .Ml  such 
devices  help  to  make  flash-light  ])hotography 
more  convenient  and  more  jileasant  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  them  should  not  greatl.v  overtax 
ordinary  ingenuity  and  resourcefulness. 

Extension  'Fripod-Legs 

The  other  dav  I  was  called  n[ion  to  make  a 
picture  of  a  house  which  baffled  me  at  first,  to 
find  a  suitable  ])oint  of  view.  The  building 
stands  at  the  to[)  of  a  knoll,  the  ground  sloping 
away  from  it  in  all  directions.  There  was  but 


one  line  of  attack  open  to  me  and  that  w'as  from 
a  position  so  far  dowui-hill  that  the  image  upon 
the  ground-glass  looked  as  if  the  house  were  aliout 
to  fall  over  upon  me.  Elevation  of  the  camera 
was  an  absolute  necessity.  My  first  idea  w’as 
to  jjrocure  a  pair  of  trestles  and  build  a  platform 
to  su])port  the  camera;  but  no  trestle  being 
available,  I  finally  hit  upon  the  idea  of  elongating 
the  tri])od-legs  to  the  reipiired  length  for  success. 
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c — j:xtension  tkipou-leg 

'I'lirec  strijis  of  wood,  about  one  inch  by  three- 
(piarters,  each  four  feet  long — three  small  screw- 
eyes  and  a  few  minutes'  labor  with  a  jack-knife 
and  handsaw  resulted  in  the  contra])tion  shown 
in  the  photograiih  “C”.  A  simple  push  sets 
the  extensions  firmly  into  position  and  a  straight 
;)ull  di.sjoints  them,  d'hey  elevate  my  camera  to 
a  height  of  about  eight  feet,  so  that  I  am  obliged 
to  stand  upon  a  chair  to  do  my  focusing.  They 
are  fairly  portable  and  somewhat  of  an  im])rove- 
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ment  upon  the  tripod  employed  by  the  Cadbys 
(see  Photo-Eha,  January,  1921)  under  similar 
circumstances,  while  photographing  an  old 
English  house.  Dr.  Pardoe  (see  Photo-Era, 
July,  1920)  lashed  three  saplings  to  the  tripod- 
legs  in  order  to  reach  the  opossum  in  the  hollow 
tree,  so  I  cannot  claim  originality  for  the  idea. 
The  method  which  I  employed  may  serve  to 
suggest  possibilities  only  peculiarly  applicable 
to  individual  cases  and  unusual  situations. 


You  will  now  have  a  double  hook  that  forms  a 
slot  which  will  readily  support  the  filter  and  it 
only  remains  to  bend  the  ends  of  the  wire  back¬ 
ward  and  upward  to  form  a  hanger,  resting 
either  upon  the  lens-barre!  or  hooking  behind 
the  shutter,  as  the  construction  of  your  equip¬ 
ment  may  demand. 

I  made  one  of  these  while  in  the  field  one  day, 
using  a  piece  of  wire  that  I  found  along  the  road, 
dropped  presumably  by  a  lineman.  Upon  ray 
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Ray-Filter  Holder 

In  November  1920  Photo-Era,  Mr.  Miller 
contributes  a  description  of  a  ray-filter  holder 
that  he  made  with  cardboard  in  two  hours’  time 
and  that  cost  but  a  few  cents.  In  the  December 
1920  issue,  Mr.  Conradi  goes  him  one  better  with 
a  device,  made  of  wood  and  screw-eyes,  at  a 
negligible  expense  and  with  twenty  minutes  of 
labor.  Here  is  one  that  still  further  cuts  the 
H.C.L.  and  is  equally  frugal  of  both  time  and 
skill  of  the  maker. 

Take  a  piece  of  copper-wire,  sixteen  inches 
long,  and  bend  it  at  the  middle  into  a  IT,  making 
the  distance  between  the  perpendicular  sides  a 
little  less  than  the  width  of  the  filter.  Lay  the 
wire  U  fiat  upon  a  table  and  place  the  filter  upon 
it,  flush  with  the  bottom  of  the  curve.  Then, 
bend  the  ends  of  the  wire  down  tightly  against 
the  filter.  If  you  are  afraid  of  breaking  the  filter, 
a  card  or  an  old  plate  may  be  substituted  during 
the  process  of  the  bending-operation. 


return  home,  I  replaced  it  with  a  permanent  one 
of  more  finished  design,  made  of  brass  spring- 
wire.  We  are  told  that  the  proper  place  for  a 
ray-filter  is  back  of  the  lens,  but  it  is  hardly  pos¬ 
sible  to  place  one  in  that  position  when  we  are 
using  a  small  hand-camera.  Whenever  the  size 
of  the  front  board  has  permitted  it,  I  have  al¬ 
ways  employed  three  knee-shaped  clips,  made 
of  thin  sheet  metal,  which  are  tacked  to  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  lens-board,  one  at  the  bottom  and  one 
at  each  side.  Into  the  slot  formed  by  these 
clips  either  a  square  or  a  round  filter  may  be 
slipped  easily. 

An  Efficient  View-Finder 

European  camera-makers  seem  to  realize,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  American  manufacturer, 
the  inadequacy,  as  a  rule,  of  the  ordinary  view¬ 
finder  with  which  the  hand-camera  is  commonly 
equipped.  These  finders  are  described  in  the 
catalogs  as  “brilliant,”  but  in  practical  operation 
they  are  almost  useless.  Sometimes  not  only 
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are  they  inaccurate  as  tt)  a  jiroper  registering 
of  the  field  of  view  that  the  lens  includes,  but 
the  image  is  st)  small  that  it  is  almost  iupossihle 
to  recognise  objects  at  any  considerable  distance. 

The  direct  view-finder,  although  overcoming 
a  great  many  of  the  deficiencies  inherent  in  the 
reflecting-ty])e  of  finder,  still  retains  some  of  its 
defeets,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  small  size 
t)f  the  image.  As  an  aid  to  com])osition  it  is, 
on  this  account,  of  little  value.  The  iconoscope 
finder  which  is  now  being  placed  upt)n  some  of 
the  European  cameras  is  merely  an  adaptation 
of  the  old  j>ocket  view-finder  which  we  used  to 
make  with  cardboard  over  twenty  years  ago. 

The  great  talking-i)oint  ii\  favor  of  the  reflect- 
iug-t>’pe  of  camera  has  always  been  that  one 
could  "see  the  j)icture  the  full  size  of  the  plate — 
right  side  uj)  and  in  focus  up  to  the  exact  moment 
of  exposure”,  d'his  is  practically  what  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  iconoscojje.  Of  course,  with 
any  but  fixed-focus  lenses  the  focusiug-scale 
must  be  used,  especially  for  near-by  objects:  bnt 
with  that  exception,  the  iconoscope  improves  the 
ordinar\-  hand-camera  in  so  far  as  the  pre-view¬ 
ing  of  the  ])ieture  is  c-oncerned. 

but  the  best  thing  about  it  is  its  simi)licity. 
There  is  nothing  intricate  about  it.  It  has 
neither  lens  nor  mirror.  It  lacks  substance. 
Like  the  hole  in  a  <h)Ughnut,  it  consists  es¬ 
sentially  of  environmeid. 

But  sim])le  as  i'  is  iii  theory  and  in  ])raetical 
operation,  the  api)lieation  of  an  iconosc()i)e  to  a 
cmnera  is  not  without  its  ditficulties.  Tlie  tirst 
one  I  attempted  to  make  occasioned  me  no  little 
bother.  My  next  attem])t  was  more  successful, 
and,  if  a  descri|)tion  of  it  will  smooth  the  way 
for  any  worker  who  wishes  to  try  it,  perha])s 
this  article  will  be  justifieil. 

.V  giance  at  the  aceompanying  photograph  will 
explain  at  once  the  theory  of  the  device.  It 
consists  of  but  two  ])arts:  a  ])iece  of  wire  bent  in¬ 
to  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  the  size  of  the  |)late 
or  film  being  usc'd,  which  is  mounted  u])on  the 
plane  of  the  lens  and  moves  with  the  latter 
through  all  its  adjustments;  and  an  eye-i)iece, 
niountc'd  apjjroximately  upon  the  plane  of  the 
film  or  i)late,  which  contains  an  aj)erture  of 
such  size  that  when  held  close  to  the  eye  the 
field  visil)le  within  the  rt'ctangle  will  corresjxuid 
with  the  image  uimn  the  groundglass. 

d'he  mathematicians  among  your  readers  are 
probably  able  to  give  a  formula  to  determine 
accurately  the  two  points  of  [u-imary  importance, 
namely,  the  j)roper  size  of  the  aperture  and  the 
reciuireil  distance  between  rectangle  and  e>e- 
I)iece  for  a  lens  of  a  given  focal  length.  For  my 
part,  I  was  so  busy  trying  to  determine  a  simple 
and  effective  means  to  attach  the  tluTig  that  I 


was  content  to  cut  and  try  until  the  result  was 
satisfactory.  I  can  come  within  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  of  a  clean  bull’s-eye  every  time  with  my 
finder;  and  that  beats  anything  I  have  ever  been 
able  to  accomplish  witli  any  other.  To  the  wire- 
rectangle  I  gave  my  attention  first,  practising 
with  soft  copper-wire  until  I  was  able  to  bend  a 
4  x  a  with  all  its  sides  occupying  the  same  plane. 
Two  ])airs  of  pliers  heljjed  to  make  this  operation 
somewhat  easier,  altliough  there  were  times  when 
I  woul<l  have  ap])reciated  an  extra  hand  to  ma¬ 
nipulate  a  third  pair.  A  neighbor's  boy  who  was 
watching  me  wondered  what  I  was  going  to  do 
with  all  the  “wrecked  tangles”  I  was  making, 
but  I  refused  to  become  discouraged.  Per¬ 
sistent  effort  was  ultimately  crowneil  with  suc¬ 
cess,  and,  having  learned  the  proper  method,  I 
l)roceeded  to  a])ply  it  and  used  brass  spring-wire 
of  about  one-sixteenth  inch  diameter. 

To  mount  the  rectangle  upon  my  camera- 
front  I  used  the  half  of  an  old  brass-hinge  which 
1  founil  in  one  of  my  boxes  of  odds  and  ends. 
I  knockefl  out  the  wire-])in  and  calipereil  it,  thus 
determining  the  size  of  the  wire  to  use.  I  cut  the 
wire  a  little  longer  than  the  eighteen  inches  re- 
(|uired  for  a  t  x  .5  rectangle;  and,  in  bending  it 
brought  the  joint  at  the  center  of  the  bottom 
side  so  that,  after  trimming,  the  two  ends  met 
in  the  middle  of  the  hinge-su])port  and  were 
concealed  by  it.  When  in  position,  the  wire  coidd 
be  folded  downward  against  the  front,  when  the 
camera  was  closed.  It  occu])ied  very  little  S]>ace 
an<l  the  additional  weight  was  ])ractically  noth¬ 
ing.  With  a  hack-saw  I  trimmed  the  wing  of  the 
hinge  to  the  i)ro]>(‘r  width  to  tit  the  to])  of  my 
front-board,  and  drilled  two  holes  for  small, 
brass  wood-screws.  If  the  camera-front  is  of 
metal  instead  of  woo<l  it  will  be  necessary  to 
drill  and  taj)  it  for  machine-screws.  This  is  not 
dithcult,  however,  and  the  additional  outlay  for 
the  re(|uire(l  tools  will  not  be  regretted. 

It  ma>'  be  found  coni])uIsory  to  modify  this 
method  of  fastening  the  wire,  owing  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  camera-front;  but  the  descrij)- 
tion  I  have  given  may  serve  for  a  working- 
basis.  When  ready,  the  rectangle  may  be 
fastened  at  once  to  the  front-board,  for  all  sul)- 
seciuent  ailjustments  are  to  be  made  by  means  of 
the  eye-])iece,  the  construction  of  which  we  are 
now  read,\'  to  undertake. 

d'he  first  thing  to  be  ascertained  is  the  j)osition 
of  the  center  of  the  ai)erture;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  height  above  the  to])  of  the  camera-back 
that  will  bring  it  o])])osite  the  center  of  the  wire- 
rectangle  so  that  we  may  know  how  long  to  make 
the  ])er])endicnlar  wing  of  the  angle-piece  which 
contains  the  ])ee])-hole.  This  point  may  be 
readily  determined  by  laying  a  straight-edge 
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across  the  top  of  the  camera-liack,  extending 
through  the  rectangle,  marking  the  center  of  tlie 
rectangle  upon  this  straight  edge  or  upon  a  card 
pinned  to  it,  and  continuing  a  line  from  this 
center  back  along  the  straight  edge. 

To  determine  the  proper  size  for  the  peep¬ 
hole,  I  experimented  with  various-sized  holes  cut 
in  pieces  of  cardboard,  moving  them  forward 
and  backward,  fastening  them  meanwhile  with 
thumb-tacks,  until  the  field  of  view  embraced 
by  the  boundaries  of  the  rectangle  corresponded 
to  that  shown  upon  the  groundglass.  If  the 
camera  is  not  provided  with  a  focusing-screen, 
as  a  majority  of  the  hand-cameras  are  not — 
more’s  the  pity — a  temporary  screen  may  be  im¬ 
provised  by  using  groundglass,  mat-celluloid  or 
even  paraffined  paper,  in  a  pinch.  However, 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  screen  occupy  the 
exact  plane  of  the  film  and  that  the  proper  di¬ 
mensions  are  outlined  plainly. 


The  material  for  the  eye-piece  may  be  brass, 
german-silver,  aluminum,  or  any  sheet  metal 
of  sufficient  stiffness  so  that  it  will  not  be  bent 
out  of  shape  easily.  I  made  mine  by  straighten¬ 
ing  out  an  old  picture-moulding  hook.  This 
strip  I  bent  into  a  right  angle,  drilled  the  peep¬ 
hole  and  carefully  reamed  it  so  that  it  would 
conform  in  size  and  position  to  the  specifica¬ 
tions  previously  established.  This  part  is  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  top  surface  of  the  camera-back  by 
a  key-hole  slot  that  fits  over  the  head  of  a  round- 
head  wooil-screw  and  may  be  readily  detached 
when  not  in  use.  It  is  my  intention  to  add  an- 
other  slot  and  screw,  the  more  readily  to  keep 
it  in  proper  alignment. 

The  key-hole  constitutes  a  very  clever  little 
expedient  to  attach  the  various  fixtures  and  ap¬ 
purtenances  that  it  may  be  desired  to  remove 
quickly  and  conveniently  when  the  appliance  is 
not  set  up  for  use.  At  the  same  time  it  permits 
instant  restoration  of  the  flevice  always  to  its 
proper  position.  It  is  very  easily  contrived 
when  you  have  the  jiroper  tools.  A  small  breast 
or  hand-drill  is  the  most  effective  implement  to 
use  for  such  a  purpose;  but  not  being  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  one,  I  usually  makeshift  with 
a  l)it-brace,  mine  being  provided,  fortunately, 
with  a  chuck  whose  jaws  close  tightly  enough  to 
hold  a  very  small  twist-drill. 

Having  determined  the  exact  location  for  the 
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screw  wlieii  tlie  appliance  is  fixed  in  ])ositioii, 
drill  a  lade  at  that  point  (a)  closely  fitting  tlie 
shank  of  the  screw  to  he  used.  At  a  j)oint  (h) 
about  3  8  inch  or  1/2  from  (a),  drill  a  hole  large 
enough  to  admit  the  head  of  the  screw  freely. 
IVith  a  scratch-awl  or  knife-point  draw  a  line 
that  connects  the  center  of  these  two  holes,  and 
parallel  to  this  line  draw  two  lines,  on  each  side 
of  it,  separated  h>'  a  distance  eipial  to  the  di¬ 
ameter  of  the  smaller  hole.  'I'he  two  holes  are 
now  to  he  connecteil  hy  a  slot;  and  this  may  he 
accomplished  hy  drilling  additional  holes  along 
the  line  a-h.  using  the  smaller  drill,  and  finish¬ 
ing  and  smoothing  out  with  a  small,  Hat  tile. 


Two  such  slots  are  usually  emj>loyed,  placed 
either  side  hy  side  or  in  line  end  to  end,  their 
position  being  governed  hy  the  size  and  sha])e 
of  the  piece  that  contains  them.  Round-head 
screws  should  he  used,  as  they  are  flat  under  the 
heatl  instead  of  being  tapered  for  countersunk 
holes.  The  screw's  are  inserted  until  the  si)ace 
beneath  the  under  surface  of  the  head  is  about 
e(iual  to  the  thickness  of  the  material  that  con¬ 
tains  the  holes.  In  use,  the  larger  end  of  the 
key-hole  is  sli])ped  over  the  screw-heads  and  the 
shanks  of  the  screws  forced  into  the  narrower 
slots.  It  should  go  on  tight  enough  so  tliat  it 
will  take  a  little  force  to  remove  it. 


Ten  Facts  the  Executive  Should  Rememher 
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^  of  the  heavy  expenses  of  hnsi- 
t‘ss  today  is  labor  turnover.  Any 
Ian  or  method  which  lowers  turn- 
cer  is  desirable,  because  it  effects 
material  saving  and  encourages 
increased  etiicicncN’.  So,  in  reality,  the  apparenf 
.sarniji  is  more  than  ilonbled  in  the  ultimate 
result. 

Reasonably  good  working-conditions,  fair 
play,  and  a  balanced  ])rogram  of  life,  make  for 
satisfied  em])loyees.  d'hose  who,  for  example, 
are  held  at  more  or  less  monotonous  tasks 
through  the  day,  rcall/i  need  ixvreational  activi¬ 
ties  of  a  suitable  character,  or  the  su()])ressed 
energy  and  desire  for  variety  w  ill  express  them¬ 
selves  in  dissatisfaction,  unrest,  iiuitting  the  job, 
and  even  in  strikes. 

2.  Many  ])eople  are  inclimsl  tt)  look  with  re- 
sjject  ui)on  new  systems  and  new  j)olicies.  'I'he 
mere  fact  that  a  system  or  policy  is  new  by  no 
mentis  guartmtecs  that  it  is  good.  Me  c;in  be 
open-minded;  but  we  ilo  not  need  to  be  gullible. 
'I'hat  which  has  been  tried  and  found  vtduable 
should  not  be  lightly-  dis])laced  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  slioidd  jirogress  be  jtrevented  on  the  other. 

'I'he  logical  thing  to  do  before  trying  a  new 
system  or  method  which  entails  both  effort  and 
outlay  is  to  make  a  thorough  investigiition, 
to  canvass  the  whole  sitmititm  thoroughly.  See¬ 
ing  clearly  around  a  inaitcr  from  start  to  finish 
will  often  prevent  expensive  experiments.  'Fliis 
was  not  the  case  with  one  executive  w  ho  recently 
tried  a  new'  system  at  a  cost  of  $.5, 000, — to  say 
nothing  of  the  time  and  inconvenience  involved — 
only  to  find  it  inadc(|natc  and  im])ractical. 

If  thorough  investigation  proves  that  the  new 
system  or  new  policy  is  sound,  and  its  enginccring- 


principles  safe,  then  tliose  in  charge  of  the  work 
will  h;ivc  courage  and  confidence  to  go  ahead. 
Rut  mere  ex])erinicnt.s  are  expensive,  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  destructive  to  nerve-force.  Be  as 
sure  as  is  humanly  possible  that  yon  are  right; 
then  go  aheail. 

3.  'I'he  wise  executive  is  almost  continually 
exhorted  to  be  liberal  of  commendation;  to  be 
ready  to  give  credit,  and  to  lie  free  w’ith  words 
of  ])raise.  Like  most  good  advice,  this  needs 
(|iialifving.  Some  folks  are  sjtoiled  by  too  much 
praise;  others  can  stand  a  good  deal  of  it.  It 
is  the  province  of  the  executive  to  diagnose  ac¬ 
curately  the  temperiiment  of  the  individual  dealt 
with — and  to  administer  the  correct  anniunt 
of  verbal  credit.  Also  it  is  ecpially  imjtortant 
to  ailminister  the  tonic  in  the  right  manner. 

'I'here  are  iteojtle  who  enjoy  jtraise  so  much 
that,  unconsciously,  perhaps,  to  themselves,  they 
set  the  stage  so  that  what  they  tlo  will  be  con¬ 
tinually  in  the  limelight.  Sometimes,  they  are 
even  jealous  of  others  having  a  just  and  fair 
])art  in  the  itrogram.  In  reality,  a  worker  of 
intelligence  and  good  judgment  should  expect 
no  ])raise  for  doing  his  dnt,\';  yet  an  occasional 
word  of  sincere  ii])prcciation  on  the  jiart  of 
the  one  in  authority  will  stimulate  sustained 
effort,  and  perhaits  will  tire  ambition  for  still 
better  results. 

'Lite  secret  of  the  situation  is  to  praise  the 
work  and  the  ontcome  of  the  task,  rather  than  to 
])raise  the  worker  himself.  'I'his  places  the  ein- 
[thasis  where  it  belongs. 

'I'his  joint  may  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of 
the  little  boy  who.  at  some  risk  to  himself,  j^ulled 
his  small  brother  out  of  a  tub  of  water  in  the 
mother's  absence.  'Fhe  mother  jtraised  the 
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rt’scin'r  ro]H‘at('(lly,  i>av(.‘  him  camlv',  and  lold 
(■vei'N’onc  who  canu’  alon.a'  of  Ids  (|uifkiK‘ss  and 
couragf.  Tlif  child  was  so  pleased  with  him¬ 
self,  and  with  being  a  hero,  that  he  soon  heeanie 
an  insnfferahle  little  prig,  ati  1  after  that  was 
eontinnally  tr\ing  to  coax  the  small  brother  into 
positions  of  peril  so  as  to  effect  a  thrilling  resene. 
One  day  he  faihsl  to  make  the  rescue,  however, 
and  the  little  brother  fell  into  the  well  and  was 
drowiK'd  in  s])ite  of  all  efforts  to  save  him. 

'rile  danger  might  have  been  a\erled  if  the 
mother-exeeiit ive  had  been  wise  enough  to  la>' 
the  emphasis  of  the  first  intuitive  response  to 
need  on  the  tr\ing  situation,  and  had  she  re- 
joieeil  in  the  happiness  of  an  mihroken  family- 
eirele.  In  this  way,  the  older  hoy  would  have 
had  his  attention  directed  outward  instead 
of  inward.  'I'lie  executive  who  ])raises  wisely 
stimnlates  further  effort  without  sjioiling  the 
worker. 

f.  An  executive  must  learn  to  jinlge  men. 
'I'his  is  easier  said  than  done  heeause  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  men,  and  heeause  of  the  ditferent 
manner  in  which  these  types  express  themselves. 
'I  here  are  good  hooks  w  hich  deal  with  this  snh- 
jeet  clearl\-  and  analytically.  Ex])erienee  is  an 
excellent  teacher.  Close  oh.servation  and  a  first¬ 
hand  study  of  men,  and  how  they  react  to  differ¬ 
ent  influences,  will  all  hel[). 

Some  men  are  fitfeil  for  one  kind  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  some  for  another.  Some  can  he  leaders 


and  some  will  always  he  followers.  Some  are 
[iroinoters  and  others  are  care-takers.  'I'lie  ex- 
eenti\e,  like  the  tyjie-setter,  must  know  where 
to  place  every  letter,  so  that  there  will  he  no 
mistake  in  the  finished  story. 

,5.  An  active  executive  constantly  gives  out 
so  mneh  that  he  must  make  continual  and  liberal 
deiiosits  in  his  own  mental  hank-aeeonnt ;  other¬ 
wise  he  will  soon  begin  to  feel  fagged  and  in 
serious  need  of  a  change.  iMoreover.  his  own 
work  will  he  likely  to  fall  into  a  rut,  and  he  will 
he  less  observant  and  keen  than  he  should  he. 
Such  de])o.sit.s  should  he  in  the  form  of  reason¬ 
able  and  enjoyable  recreation;  of  inspiring  con¬ 
tact  with  men  of  broad  minds,  and  in  the  form 
of  opportunities  for  enlarged  vision  through  a 
know  ledge  of  w  hat  big  men  are  doing  in  a  big 
way  all  over  the  world. 

(i.  'rill'  figures  of  any  business  when  honestly 
set  forth  are  tin-  index  of  its  condition;  but  the 
same  figures  can  be  made  to  tell  many  different 
stories.  It  is  the  tnifli  alone  which  makes  ns 
free;  so  let  our  findings  be  frequent  and  accurate, 
and  let  ns  face  them  in  all  honesty,  whether 
they  ])lease  ns  or  not.  'fhe  figures  on  the  bal¬ 
ance-sheet  and  the  financial  statement  should 
be  the  arrows  which  will  point  to  us  without  fail 
the  direction  of  the  safe,  broad  highroad  to 
prosperity. 

7.  An  executive  who  commands  the  respect 
of  his  associates  is  the  one  who  understands, 
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in  more  or  less  detail,  the  actual  working  out  of 
all  departments  under  his  supervision;  also  the 
close  harmony  and  co-relation  of  these  depart¬ 
ments.  Even  though  the  executive  readily  en¬ 
trusts  the  responsibility  to  others  for  the  actual 
doing,  yet  through  intelligent,  frequent,  fair 
and  appreciative  supervision  all  workers  will  be 
stimulated  to  make  a  better  showing. 

8.  The  forward-looking  executive  will  know 
the  possibilities  of  his  organization  and  territory, 
and  will  aim  continually  to  make  his  organiza¬ 
tion  measure  up  to  those  opportunities. 

It  is  one  thing  to  be  on  the  inside  looking  out, 
and  another  to  be  on  the  outside  looking  in. 
This  double  vision  is  very  necessary  in  order  to 
appreciate  just  what  our  opportunities,  privi¬ 
leges  and  possibilities  are.  Sometimes  it  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  take  a  little  time  to  get  both 
viewpoints,  and  to  look  over  the  entire  situation 
calmly,  so  as  to  keep  a  balanced  and  fair  out¬ 
look  upon  our  duty  to  others,  and  the  duty  of 
others  to  us.  Service  is  the  greatest  thing  in 
the  world ;  but  it  need  not  be  necessarily  and  en¬ 
tirely  one-sided. 

9.  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  Love  is 
of  two  kinds — first,  the  love  of  a  child  for  its 
parent,  protector  or  benefactor  for  benefits  re¬ 
ceived;  second,  the  love  of  parent  for  child;  of 
the  philanthropist  toward  the  needy  and  weak; 
of  the  reformer,  missionary  or  crusader  toward 
the  oppressed  or  benighted. 

We  are  adjured  to  love  our  neighbor  as  our¬ 
selves,  and  to  do  unto  others  as  we  woidd  have 
them  do  unto  us.  In  doing  this,  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  we  are  dealing  with  human  nature. 
Human  nature  is  made  up  of  hereditary  instincts 
as  old  as  the  race;  whereas  experience  is  only 
as  old  as  the  individual.  This  means  that  the 


executive  who  handles  men  must  have  an  in¬ 
telligent  understanding  of  psychology  and  human 
reactions  to  different  kinds  of  influence.  Know¬ 
ing  this  with  a  fair  degree  of  assurance,  we  can 
act  more  wisely  and  express  true  altruism  in 
the  most  helpful  manner.  Much  well-meant 
endeavor  goes  astray  because  executives  do 
not  understand  as  well  as  they  should  the 
instincts  and  impulses  of  the  people  with  whom 
they  deal. 

10.  An  executive  becomes  the  master  of  a 
situation  only  when  he  is  in  complete  mental 
control  of  himself,  and  can  direct  his  sub-con¬ 
scious  mind  so  that  it  will  serve  him  reasonably 
well.  Being  in  control  of  ourselves  through  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Infinite,  we  can  hold  ourselves  to 
a  clear  and  intensive  study  of  the  “pieces”  on 
the  chess-board  of  business-life.  And  as  we 
develop  the  skill  which  this  makes  possible,  we 
can  be  sure  of  playing  the  kind  of  game  of 
which  we  shall  have  reason  to  be  j)roud. 

Nothing  just  happens.  Everything  is  the  re¬ 
result  definitely  of  cause  and  effect.  Let  us 
not  forget  that,  and  so  strive  for  the  control 
which  will  ensure  the  finest  of  result  no  matter 
what  kind  of  business  ours  may  be. 


There  is  a  certain  beauty  in  a  contrast  of 
large  and  small.  It  is  the  opposite  of  monotony. 
For  instance,  compare  a  street  where  there  is 
variety  in  the  sizes  of  buildings  and  trees,  with 
another  of  rows  of  didl,  ugly  blocks.  Ranges 
of  hills,  .spires  and  pinnacles,  clumps  of  large 
and  small  trees,  clusters  of  haystacks,  illustrate 
this  idea  in  landscape.  Arthur  W.  Dow. 
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When  Art  is  Rubbish 

HE  professor  of  philosophy  at  a  certain 
New  England  college  declared,  recently, 
that  “art  was  all  hunk  and  that  tradition  and  fad, 
justified  by  snobbery  and  mysticism,  formed  the 
sole  basis  of  artistic  discrimination”.  Quite 
naturally,  he  stirred  up  a  hornet’s  nest.  What  he 
probably  meant  was  that  art  was  “bunk” — as  he 
called  it — to  many  people  devoid  of  aesthetic 
tastes  or  poetic  imagination.  This  country  teems 
with  persons  of  that  class,  to  whom  good  art  in 
any  form  appeals  in  vain.  If  one  of  their  kind 
should  happen  to  look  up  into  the  brilliant,  starlit 
heavens,  at  a  gorgeous  sunset  or  upon  a  winter- 
fairyland,  he  would  remain  quite  unmoved.  His 
mind  runs  in  different  channels — he  feels  a  keen 
and  steady  enjoyment  in  his  vocational  (mer¬ 
cantile  or  industrial)  pursuit,  with  ordinary 
sports  as  diversion.  Nevertheless,  such  persons 
are  absolutely  indispensable  to  our  material 
existence  and  are  entitled  to  their  opinion  of  the 
fine  arts,  however  ungracious  it  may  be.  If  they 
were  to  pretend  to  think  otherwise  on  that  sub¬ 
ject,  they  would  be  simply  insincere  and  hypo¬ 
critical,  and  lay  themselves  open  to  ridicule. 

A  certain  branch  of  the  practice  of  pictorial 
photography  is  passing  through  a  trying  period 
just  now;  but  it  will  not  be  long,  let  us  hope,  be¬ 
fore  it  returns  to  sane  methods  of  artistic  ex¬ 
pression.  At  the  present  time,  discriminating 
art-lovers,  when  visiting  exhibitions  of  pictorial 
photography,  are  asked  to  admire  the  experi¬ 
mental  efforts  in  ultra-modern  printing-processes 
executed  by  some  ambitious  Markers,  who,  how¬ 
ever  sincere  in  a  desire  to  express  their  artistic 
feelings,  appear  to  lack  the  requisite  technical 
ability.  Their  friends,  not  aware  of  this  serious 
deficiency,  fondly  imagine  the  exhibitors  to  be 
masters  of  multiple  gum  or  bromoil-transfer,  mis¬ 
taking  pathetic  attempts  in  manipulation  for  suc¬ 
cessful  accomplishments  in  new  fields  of  pictorial 
expression.  The  impression  thus  created  among 
sympathetic  but  unsophisticated  beholders  is 
ingeniously  promoted  by  frienflly  newspapers, 
and  the  news  is  circulated  that  so-and-so  is  an 
expert  manipulator  in  multiple  gum  or  bromoil, 
whereas  in  reality  the  reverse  is  true.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  critical  observers  at  photographic 
exhibitions  fail  to  be  convinced  of  the  “beauty  of 
individualism”  in  a  meretricious  phase  of  modern 
pictorial  photography — alleged  works  of  art. 


There  are  many  workers  who,  in  their  eagerness 
to  break  away  from  the  conventional,  go  to  the 
other  extreme  and  feel  obliged  to  make  apologies 
when  they  become  the  objects  of  ridicule  or 
misapprehension,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  incident  which  occurred  at  a  recent  one- 
man  show.  Visitor:  “This  looks  like  the  portrait 
of  a  handsome  girl;  but  her  face  seems  to  be 
dirty.”  Her  friend:  “Hush!  Don't  you  know 
that’s  one  of  those  bum  oils  or  something.” 
“But  look  at  that  picture  of  a  man  smoking! 
Something  seems  to  be  missing.”  Replied  her 
guide,  soothingly:  “Oh;  you  don’t  understand! 
That’s  one  of  those  gums.  The  teeth  are  gone!” 
If  the  student  insists  on  seeking  inspiration 
from  the  works  of  painters,  rather  than  develop 
an  artistic  individuality,  he  should  select  those 
of  great  paintens — Velasquez,  Rembrandt,  Ru¬ 
bens,  Van  Dyck,  Reynolds — avoiding  like  an 
epidemic  the  monstrosities  of  modern  charlatans. 

As  in  present-day  painting  and  sculpture,  this 
pretentious,  capricious  trifling,  masqvierading 
under  the  guise  of  art,  is  destined  to  be  short¬ 
lived,  and  to  be  supplanted  by  open,  sane  and 
exalting  utterances  that  shall  fill  the  soul  with 
delight — like  the  beautiful,  sunlit  landscape 
which  makes  a  simple  and  direct  appeal  to  man’s 
divine  intelligence.  True,  painting  and  sculpture 
are  undergoing  a  period  of  capricious  fanaticism 
as  expressed  through  works  that  are  singularly 
vague  and  weird — to  say  the  least.  According 
to  reliable  press-reports,  the  Mutual  Salon  of  the 
Society  of  Independent  Artists,  held  in  Paris 
recently,  was  a  wild  orgy  of  painted  and  sculp¬ 
tured  horrors.  Triangular  nudes  and  ugly,  fat 
Venuses  vied  with  males  of  egg-shaped  heads  and 
bloated  abdomens,  ]>erspective  and  anatomy 
being  wantonly  distorted.  It  is,  perhaps,  revolt¬ 
ing  manifestations  of  capricious  minds,  the  dis¬ 
ordered,  grotesque  emanations  of  the  brush  and 
the  chisel,  such  as  these,  which  have  provoked 
the  ire  of  the  obscure  college  professor  and  which 
truly  disgust  all  lovers  of  what  is  genuinely  beau¬ 
tiful  in  this  world.  If  this  is  the  case,  we  deeply 
sympathise  with  him.  But  let  him  and  all  dis¬ 
criminating  art-lovers  be  of  good  cheer;  for  by 
and  by  there  will  be  a  general  revival  of  what  is 
wholesome,  beautiful  and  exalting  in  art,  and  the 
whole  civilised  world  will  rejoice.  With  more  con¬ 
viction  and  less  pretense,  the  loud  braying  of  the 
ass  will  yield  to  the  melodious  notes  of  the  thrush. 
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ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

ClosiiiK  tlie  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PMO TO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Advanced  Competition 

Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 

Prizes 

First  Prise:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prise:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prise:  Value  $3.00. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  in  later  issues  will  be  given 
Honorable  Mention.  This  includes  a  certificate  suit¬ 
able  for  framing  and  a  coupon  which  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  a  credit  of  Fifty  Cents  towards  a  sub.scription 
to  Puoto-FIk.v  M.vg.vzine,  or  towards  the  purchase 
of  photographic  books  listed  with  the  coupon. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winners,  and  will  be 
awariled  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Pi!otO“F>r.\  M,\ga- 
zixE,  or  in  books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a  first 
prize  may  have  a  solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design, 
suitably  engraved. 

Prints  may  be  regarded  as  ineligible  for  a  com¬ 
petition  if  any  of  the  following  rules  are  not  fidly  com¬ 
plied  with  by  the  contestant. 


Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photographers 
of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur  or  professional. 

2.  Not  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  entered,  but 
they  must  repre.sent,  throughout,  the  personal,  unaided 
v.'ork  of  competitors.  Subjects  which  have  appeared 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible,  nor  may  duplicate 
prints  be  .sold,  or  entered  into  competitions  ehsewhere, 
before  Piioto-Fra  Magazine  awards  are  announced. 

3.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface,  and  sepias, 
are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  smooth  jirints  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail.  .Ml  prints  shoid<l  be  mounted  on  stiff 
boards.  .\  narrow  margin  is  permis.sible. 

4.  Each  print  must  bear  the  maker’s  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture,  and  the  name  and 
month  of  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by 
a  letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particidars  of  date, 
light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  ex])osure,  developer,  and  printing-process.  En¬ 
close  return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent 
at  recpiest. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
become  the  pro|)erty  of  Piioto-Era  Magazine,  unless 
for  siiecial  reasons.  This  does  not  prevent  the  photog¬ 
rapher  from  disposing  of  other  prints  from  such  nega¬ 
tives  after  he  shall  have  received  official  recognition. 

0.  Tnsuccessful  prints  ivill  be  returned  only  when 
return-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  is  sent  with  data.  Criticism  at 
request. 

7.  Prints  should  be  carefully  packed  between  two 
layers  of  cellular  board  so  cut  that  the  corrugations 
run  at  right-angles  to  each  other.  Large  packages 
may  be  sent  by  express,  prepaid. 

8.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a  twelve-month  become  ineligible  to  compete  for 
prizes  in  this  competition  for  two  years  thereafter. 


Awards — Advanced  Competition 
Home-Portraits 
Closed  January  31,  1923 

First  Prize:  J.  Herbert  Saunders. 

Second  Prize:  Dr.  T.  W.  Kilmer. 

Third  Prize:  Kenneth  1).  Smith. 

Honorable  Mention:  Geo.  \V.  Case;  Mrs.  Wilfred  E. 
Clark;  Howard  C.  Cloyes;  Robert  Fldgar  UeLand; 
R.  L.  Eilmonson;  Drmison  O.  Hilborn;  Dorothy  .Jarvis; 
W.  X.  Kincheloe;  Erank  Reeves;  I*'.  H.  Rogers;  Eleanor 
L.  Smith;  Mrs.  M.  R.  Sowden;  Mrs.  Elsa  15.  Versfelt. 


Subjects  for  Competition — 1923 

“Home-Portraits.”  Closes  January  31. 

Miscellaneous.”  Closes  February  28. 
“Child-Studies.”  Closes  March  31. 

“Artistic  Interiors.”  Closes  April  30. 
“Bridges.”  Closes  May  31. 

“  Marines.”  Closes  June  30. 

“Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Summer-Sports.”  Closes  August  31. 
“Parks.”  Closes  September  29. 

“  Architectural  Subjects.’’  Closes  October  31 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub¬ 
lisher  will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a  solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in¬ 
scribed,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Competitors  Should  Mind  the  Rules 

Competitors,  in  the  Advanced  Workers’  and  Be¬ 
ginners’  Competitions,  are  inclined  to  ignore  some  of 
the  rules,  one  of  which  is  that  the  name  and  address  of 
sender,  also  name,  month  and  kind  of  competition  must 
be  WTitten  plainly  on  the  back  of  each  print.  Other¬ 
wise,  how  is  the  jury  to  know.^ 

This  is  often  the  reason  why  careless  entrants  wonder 
what  has  become  of  their  prints.  Let  them  be  more 
careful  in  the  future.  We  will  do  our  part,  gladly. 
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J.  HERBERT  SAUNDERS 


FIRST  PRIZE — HOME-PORTRAITS 


Recovering  Silver  from  Used  Hypo-Baths 

Owing  to  the  small  scale  on  which  most  amateur 
photographers  work,  it  is  hardly  worth  their  while  to 
trouble  about  saving  their  residues,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  economy.  But  many  readers  may  be  interested 
to  know  how  they  can  make,  if  only  as  a  matter  of 
curiosity,  a  specimen  of  metallic  silver  from  the  con¬ 
tents  of  their  used  hypo-baths. 

It  is  to  the  hypo-solution  that  by  far  the  largest 
proportion  of  all  the  silver  used  in  photography  finds 
its  way,  says  a  writer  in  The  Amateur  Photographer. 
A  comparatively  small  amount  of  the  silver-bromide 
in  plates  and  papers  is  converted  into  metallic  silver 
to  form  the  image,  and  the  whole  of  the  rest  is  dis¬ 
solved  away  in  the  fixing-bath;  and,  unless  the  work 
is  done  on  a  large  enough  scale  to  justify  saving  such 
baths,  is  poured  down  the  sink  and  lost.  That  it  is 
not  difficult  to  extract  such  silver  from  the  hypo,  the 
following  experiment,  which  many  amateurs  will  no 
doubt  find  worth  the  trying,  should  show. 

The  first  stage  is  to  collect  the  silver  in  the  form  of 
silver-sulphide.  If  w'e  add  some  of  the  sodium- 
sulphide  solution  used  for  toning-purposes,  to  a  hypo 
solution  which  has  been  used,  the  mixture  at  once  goes 
black,  from  the  formation  of  silver  sulphide.  The 
silver  in  this  is  that  which  the  hypo  dissolved  out  of 
the  negatives  or  prints  which  were  fixed  in  it.  The 
quantity  of  sulphide  is  not  important,  provided  we  use 
enough;  and  we  can  easily  see  if  this  is  the  case  by  let¬ 
ting  the  black  mixture  settle.  If,  on  adding  a  drop 
or  two  more  sulphide-solution  to  the  clear  liquid  above 
the  black  sediment,  there  is  no  fresh  blackening,  we 
have  added  sufficient. 

The  sulphide-solution  may  be  that  which  has  been 


used  for  toning.  It  is  effective  so  long  as  it  has  its 
characteristic  smell.  If  sulphide  is  to  be  bought  for 
this  purpose,  the  cheaper  potassium-sulphide  or  “liver 
of  sulphur”  can  be  used. 

The  clear  liquid  can  be  decanted  from  the  black  sedi¬ 
ment  and  thrown  away,  and  fresh  lots  of  used  hypo 
put  into  the  same  vessel,  and  more  of  the  sulphide 
thrown  down;  until  there  is  enough  of  the  brown  sludge 
to  take  in  hand  for  the  extraction  of  the  metallic  silver 
from  it.  If  a  large  quantity  of  silver-sulphide  is  throwm 
down,  it  should  be  dried,  and  then  sent  to  the  refiners, 
who  will  make  an  allowance  according  to  the  amount 
of  silver  in  the  black  paste.  The  precipitate  is  not 
quite  pure,  and  the  amount  of  metallic  silver  present 
will  vary  with  different  samples.  To  recover  the 
actual  silver  from  the  sulphide,  further  treatment  is 
necessary. 

It  is  shaken  up  with  water  three  or  four  times,  al¬ 
lowed  to  settle  and  the  water  poured  off,  and  finally 
spread  out  on  a  saucer  and  put  into  the  oven  or  allowed 
to  dry  spontaneously.  When  dry  it  is  put  on  an  iron- 
shovel  and  held  in  the  fire  until  quite  hot;  and  when 
it  is  in  this  condition  the  excess  of  sulphur  which  is 
present  in  it  can  be  burned  off  by  putting  a  light  to 
it.  The  gray  lumps  which  are  left  are  almost  pure 
silver-sulphide. 

The  sulphide  must  next  be  powdered  and  weighed, 
and  is  then  mixed  with  one-fifteenth  its  weight  of  pow¬ 
dered  aliiniinium,  such  as  is  sold  for  aluminium-paint. 
A  fireclay  crucible,  which  can  be  bought  from  a  dealer 
in  chemical  apparatus  for  a  few  cents,  should  have 
some  of  this  mixture  placed  in  it.  The  crucible  should 
not  be  more  than  half  full  when  its  contents  are  well 
shaken  down,  as  the  action  is  a  very  energetic  one. 

The  crucible  is  then  picked  up  with  the  tongs  and 
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put  ill  the  niiihlle  of  a  good  hot  fire;  if  necessary,  using 
the  liellovvs  so  that  it  gels  red  liot.  When  tliis  is  the 
case,  the  crucihlc  may  he  taken  out  and  allowed  to 
get  cold,  after  which  it  is  hroken  U|)  and  the  contents 
put  into  water — ont-of-doors,  as  they  give  off  snl- 
phnretted  hydrogen,  .\niong  the  fragments  in  the 
water  will  he  found  a  glohnle  of  metallic  silver,  which 
should  weigh  a  little  more  than  one-half  what  the  sul¬ 
phide  weighed  hefore  the  experiment. 

A  Photographic  Cilossary 

Hkomoil.-'  process  wherein  a  certain  proficiency 
in  "hopiiing”  is  re(|nired.  Prohahly  originated  in 
Kent. 

( 'Auniio.— 'rids  process  represents  one  of  the  tri¬ 
umphs  of  modern  [ihotography.  I?y  its  aid  porous 
plasters  may  lie  eonverteil  into  pictures  with  almost 
ridiculous  ea.se. 

I  ).\KKROoM.— ( 'onsidered  indispensahle  hy  .some 
[ihotogra pliers,  hut  actually  designcil  to  conceal  the 
exjire.ssion  of  the  ojierator's  face  when  he  discovers  that 
he  ha<l  forgotten  to  draw  the  slide  hefore  making  his 
most  important  photograph.  It  is  confidently  ex- 
[)ected  that  science  will  evolve  some  method  hy  which 
his  language  will  he  suhdued  in  an  equally  efficacious 
manner,  pending  which  discovery  the  walls  should  he 
sound  jiroof. 

Desexsitiseks. — Said  to  make  plates  “reddy"  for 
daylight  development.  Popular  among  photogra¬ 
phers  whose  nervous  tendencies  will  not  allow  them 
to  work  in  the  dark.  'Po  he  used  successfully,  com¬ 


mand  of  facial  expression  is  essential.  (See  ahso  dehni- 
tion  of  Darkroom.) 

Dishes  l  Pohcelai.x). — Strongly  recommended  by 
manufacturers,  as  they  are  .so  easily  hreakahle.  We 
have  known  memhers  of  societies  to  have  a  strong 
predilection  for  jilacing  them  upon  shelves  which  do 
not  exist.  'Phe  resulting  crash  when  the  dishes  strike 
the  coM  and  unsympathetic  floor  is  guaranteed  to 
break  the  treasurer's  heart. 

Emelsio.x. — Xot  to  he  confused  with  “Scott’s”  or 
other  nursery  hrands.  For  photographic  purposes  it  is 
generally  sjiread  upon  jiieces  of  glass.  Fairly  docile 
when  dry.  yet  when  wet  will  develop  gymnastic  pro¬ 
clivities  of  a  high  order.  Contrary  to  popular  opinion 
it  cannot  he  roasted  hefore  the  fire  and  boiling  is  fatal. 

Fnlarlek. — So  called  on  account  of  the  facility  with 
which  this  instrument  can  transform  harmless  pinholes 
into  large  and  imiiosing  blobs.  H,\-  this  means  an 
Fnglish  rural  ])icture  is  easily  tvirned  into  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  a  volcanic  eruption,  where  chunks  of  laA'a  whirl 
through  the  air  with  frightful  realism. 

Fxposure-IMeteh. — A  most  indi.spen.sable  article. 
It  is  generally  u.sed  after  the  oiierator  has  exposed  all 
his  plates,  when  it  informs  him  that  the  whole  batch  is 
hopelessly  "umler.” 

Hypo. — A  harmless-looking  substance,  but  when  in 
solution  it  has  a  jilayful  way  of  shedding  the  label  from 
its  bottle  and  taking  on  the  appearance  of  Aletol- 
(^uinol.  We  know  a  man  who  jiut  an  exposed  plate 
into  a  bath  of  hypo  ami  confidently  awaited  “develop¬ 
ments."  X’ot  until  after  1.5  minutes  had  elapsed  did  he 
realise  what  a  “fix  "  he  was  in. 

Landscape. — 'Phis  is  a  popular  compound  consisting 
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of  an  unlimited  quantity  of  fresh  air,  half-a-dozen 
assorted  trees,  umpteen  sheep  and  several  “bars  of 
Sunlight.” 

Reflex  Camera. — He  who  carries  this  instrument 
is  filled  with  inspiration  and  covered  with  perspiration. 
Some  of  our  leading  workers  have  had  their  machines 
fitted  with  wheels  and  are  now  using  them  for  cara¬ 
vanning  purposes,  in  which  cases  the  mirror  has  proved 
quite  useful.  The  strain  upon  the  pair  of  horses  re¬ 
quired  for  traction  purposes  is  very  sei’ere,  and  we 
understand  that  the  N.S.P.C.A.  will  move  in  the 
matter. 

Safelight. — The  surest  and  quickest  medium  for 
fogging  plates  of  any  description. 

Solutions. — These  supply  other  hamly  methods  of 
spoiling  plates  and  paper. 

Three-Color  Process. — A  very  delicate  process 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  language  of  its  misguided 
adherents,  this  being  of  the  strongest  possible  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  quality  of  adjectives  used  is  no  doubt  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  term  “three  color,”  but  from  close 
observation  it  can  be  stated  the  said  adjectives  show 
all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum  in  addition  to  several 
unknown  ones. — A.  W.  Tack,  in  The  Club  Photographer. 


KENNETH  D.  SMITH 
THIRD  PRIZE — HOME-PORTRAITS 


Faded  Bromide  Prints 

Since  the  introduction  of  sulphide-toning,  says  a 
British  cotemporary,  an  idea  has  become  prevalent 
that,  as  sulphide  of  silver  is  a  fairly  stable  compound, 
therefore  toned  bromides  may  be  regarded  as  practi¬ 
cally  permanent.  Although  they  are  less  likely  to 
change  than  untoned  prints,  they  cannot  be  regarded  as 
invariably  quite  permanent.  We  have  noticed  a  decided 
weakening  in  very  carefully  made  prints  after  a  year 
or  two,  and  in  casually  inspecting  a  frame  of  sepia 
postcards  the  other  day  we  saw  several  which,  owing 
to  condensation  upon  the  covering-glass,  had  fadeil  in 
patches  from  a  rich  warm  sepia  to  a  sickly  yellow. 
It  may,  of  course,  have  been  the  case  that  other  chemi¬ 
cals  than  those  of  the  customary  bleach  and  sulphide 
had  been  used.  As  far  as  our  experience  goes,  prints 
toned  in  hypo-alum  to  a  purjilish  brown  or  printing-out 
paper  color  appear  to  be  more  permanent  than  those 
toned  to  a  warm  brown.  Some  papers  will  not  tone 
to  a  real  sepia  in  a  single  bath.  It  would  be  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  profitable  field  for  experiment  if  the  subject  of 
sepia-toning  were  investigated  in  respect  to  the  per¬ 
manence  of  the  results. 
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SUBJECT  FOR  NEXT  COMPETITION 
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WAI.  B.  IMLACH 


Advanced  Competition — Bridges 
Closes  May  31,  1923. 

To  liiin  wlu)  has  the  eyes  to  see  and  tlie  heart  to 
iui<lerstaiiil,  a  ln'iilge  reveals  many  things.  We  know 
that  if  we  do  not  adjust  a  ra<lio  rei-eiving-set  to  the 
eorreet  wave-lenglli  of  a  certain  sending-station,  we 
fail  to  hear  and  to  enjoy  the  heantif'd  music  that  is 
all  around  us.  So  it  is,  in  a  measure,  with  our  [lielorial 
appreciation  of  hridges.  Some  bridges  may  be  large 
and  impressive,  others  small  and  (|uai]il;  but  the 
caTuerist  who  is  attuned  to  pictorial  beauty  wherever 
it  may  be  will  see  and  understand.  'Idiere  are  many 
new  bridges  in  existence  to<lay  that  are  marvels  of 
engineering  skill  and,  in  addition,  are  architecturally 
beautiful.  Certairdy,  our  readers  in  New  ^Ork  Cit.v 
have  abundant  material  at  hand  in  the  maginficent 
bridges  that  span  the  East  Ifiver.  Other  cities  have 
splendid  bridges,  and  even  small  towns,  villages,  as 
well  as  public  and  private  parks,  may  Ijoast  of  briilges 
that  are  historic,  rpiaint  or  picturescpie.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  travel 
extensivel.v  in  this  eonntry  and  in  Europe,  will  know 


that  bridges  have  an  individuality  that  often  lends 
itself  to  delightful  artistic  treatment. 

'I’here  are  Ijridges  of  stone  with  great  arches,  sus¬ 
pension-bridges  of  siiider-like  construction,  and  those 
of  steel.  Then,  there  are  ohl-fashioned  wooden  bridges 
and  motlern  ones  of  solid  concrete  and,  last  but  not 
least,  the  sim])le  structures  that  span  running  brooks 
along  the  highways  and  byways,  'i'he  pictorialist  may 
choose  what  he  will.  In  each,  he  can  find  that  which 
will  test  his  skill  and  enable  him  to  make  a  picture  of 
l)ermanent  i)lea.sure  to  him.self  and  to  his  friends.  A 
bridge  is  not  always  a  thing  of  stone  or  steel.  It  em¬ 
bodies  a  human  element  that  cannot  fail  to  stir  the 
beholder.  Who  will  say  that  the  world-famous  Brook¬ 
lyn  Bridge  is  not  an  expression  of  man’s  daring  and 
engineeritig  skill?  Is  it  not  throbbing  with  life  and 
interest.^  Does  it  not  conve.v  its  message  daily  to  many 
thousands  who  must  realise  that  it  is  a  beautiful  monu¬ 
ment  to  its  builder.^  d'hen.  too,  as  we  see  it  in  sun¬ 
shine  and  storm,  by  <lay  or  by  night,  does  it  not  stir  us 
with  dramatic  ai)])eal!''  Yes;  a  bridge  does  have  an 
indi\iduality,  and  the  camerist  need  seek  for  no  finer 
subject  for  a  ])ictorial  masterpiece. 
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Obviously,  there  is  a  correct  point  of  view  from  which 
a  picture  of  any  bridge  sliould  be  made.  Where  con¬ 
ditions  will  permit,  a  viewpoint  should  be  chosen  that 
does  not  show  the  bridge  passing  straight  across  the 
picture-space.  Nor  should  an  arch  or  span  be  placed 
directly  in  the  center.  Often  the  approach  to  a  great 
bridge  is  of  greater  pictorial  value  than  an  attempt  to 
include  the  entire  structure.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of 
some  quaint,  rustic  bridges  it  is  possible  to  choose 
any  one  of  a  number  of  viewpoints  that  will  lend 
themselves  to  pictorial  treatment. 

In  this  competition,  it  will  be  possible  for  the  camerist 
to  send  in  a  picture  that  truly  represents  the  type  of 
bridge  to  be  found  in  his  part  of  the  world.  Those  who 
live  in  large  cities  have  the  opportunity  to  portray  the 
immense  bridges  that  are  known  internationally.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  of  the  old-fashioned  bridges  to  be 
found  in  the  rural  districts  possess  a  charm  and  an 
appeal  that  even  a  great  suspension-bridge  may  lack. 
Aside  from  the  attractiveness  of  a  bridge,  there  is  the 
added  interest  which  comes  from  the  study  of  its 
architecture  and  of  its  type  of  engineering. 

Although  I  have  referred  to  the  Hell  Gate  Bridge  a 
number  of  times,  I  feel  compelled  to  mention  again 
how  awe-inspiring  it  was  to  watch  that  tremendous 
steel-arch  grow,  section  by  section,  from  opposite  sides 
of  the  river,  until  finally  the  halves  met  and  became  one, 
high  in  the  air  over  the  turbulent  waters  of  Hell  Gate. 
The  pictorial  and  dramatic  appeal  of  this  remarkable 
and  beautiful  bridge  impressed  itself  so  firmly  upon  me 
at  the  time  that  I  shall  never  forget  it.  Then  there  is 
the  other  extreme.  A  rustic  bridge  across  a  brook, 
reflections  in  the  quiet  pools  and  a  feeling  of  peaceful 
contentment.  Who  will  say  whether  the  mighty 
steel-arched  bridge  or  the  humble  wooden  one  serves 
man  best.^  There  are  times  when  the  contemplation 
of  a  quiet  scene  of  pictorial  beauty  serves  better  than 
the  rush  and  roar  of  a  great  city  to  help  us  plant  our 
feet  firmly  on  the  road  to  renewed  courage  and  hope. 
It  is  for  the  pictorialist  to  sense  these  feelings  and  with 
his  camera  to  reveal  them  to  others. 

Virtually  any  type  of  camera  may  be  used  to  make 
pictures  of  bridges,  although  in  certain  cases  special 
equipment  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  results.  The  modern  hand-camera  with  its 
anastigmat  lens  and  accurate  shutter  enables  the 
pictorialist  to  work  advantageously  in  nearly  all  con¬ 
ditions  of  weather.  Soft-focus  lenses  may  be  used  in 
many  cases  to  soften  the  harsh  lines  of  a  bridge  or  to 
give  atmosphere  to  a  vista  seen  through  or  beyond  a 
span  of  steel  or  stone.  The  worker  will  have  to  decide 
when  to  use  a  color-screen  or  when  to  rely  solely  on  the 
orthochromatic  qualities  of  the  film  or  plate.  The  time 
of  day  and  season  of  the  year  are  important  factors  and 
also  whether  or  not  shipping  and  traffic  necessitate  a 
short  exposure  to  prevent  blurring.  In  most  cases, 
the  hand-camera  will  prove  to  be  equal  to  the  task;  and 
whatever  corrections  may  be  necessary  can  be  made 
subsequently  in  printing  or  enlarging  the  negative. 
Often,  the  enlarging  of  only  a  part  of  the  negative  will 
give  just  the  desired  effect. 

In  the  making  of  pictures  of  bridges,  there  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  the  worker  to  gain  much  valuable 
information  with  regard  to  bridge-building  and  engi¬ 
neering.  In  the  case  of  the  Hell  Gate  Bridge,  the  story 
of  its  con.struction  reads  like  a  romance.  This  may  be 
said  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  of  hundreds  of  famous 
bridges  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Surely,  if  a  bridge  is 
worth  photographing,  it  is  worth  the  time  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  of  its  history  and  of  its  architectural  character. 
If  the  camerist  will  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  bridges, 
he  will  not  only  obtain  many  satisfactory  subjects,  but 


he  will  increase  his  knowledge,  and  that  is  what  each 
one  of  us  can  do  with  profit.  There  are  a  number  of 
e.xcellent  reference-books  on  bridge-construction  and 
engineering  which  may  be  obtained  from  public  libra¬ 
ries.  They  will  be  of  much  interest  to  the  pictorialist 
who  is  eager  to  base  his  work  on  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  all  the  facts.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  bridges,  in 
rural  or  unsettled  parts  of  this  country  and  elsewhere, 
the  engineering-problems  involved  often  give  place  to 
a  study  of  the  historical  facts  that  are  associated  with 
a  particular  Ijridge  or  the  site  iqMjn  which  it  stands. 
For  exami)le,  the  bridge  at  Concord,  Alassachu.setts, 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  remarkable  architecturally  or 
as  a  piece  of  unusual  engineering-work;  but  who  will 
deny  that  this  bridge — or  rather  the  spot  upon  which 
it  stands — is  not  hallowed  in  the  heart  of  every  true 
American.^  The  spirit  of  1770  is  still  strong,  and  we  re¬ 
member  well  those  rugged  farmers  who  there  “fired  the 
shot  heard  ’round  the  world”  which  resulted,  eventually, 
in  the  creation  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Indeed,  it  should  not  be  assumed  that  the  majestic 
suspension-bridge  is  any  more  to  be  desired  than  the 
humble,  wooden  bridge  across  a  trout-stream.  Each 
has  its  place  and  its  own  appeal.  Upon  the  pictorialist 
depends  the  selection,  and  this  may  be  controlled  to  a 
great  degree  by  environment  and  taste.  However, 
I  wish  to  point  out  that  any  type  of  bridge  will  be 
acceptable,  provided  the  camerist  produces  a  well-com¬ 
posed,  artistic  and  attractive  print  of  it.  Kecord- 
pictures  aplenty  may  be  obtained  of  well-known  bridges, 
but  this  competition  is  designed  to  encourage  the 
camerist  to  makepictures'that  are  individual,  pictorial  in¬ 
terpretations  of  bridges  with  which  he  is  well  acquainted 
and  of  whose  history  he  has  made  a  careful  study.  It 
is  worthwhile  to  go  into  this  matter  thoroughly,  because 
not  only  the  pictorialist,  but  each  of  us,  will  learn  and 
profit  by  the  thought  and  time  given  to  it. 

It  might  be  well  to  repeat  the  suggestion  of  H.  P. 
Webb,  who  advises  the  camerist  to  walk  around  his 
city  or  town  so  that  he  may  become  familiar  with  the 
available  subject -material.  By  so  doing  he  will  .save 
much  time  when  he  is  in  search  of  some  special  sub¬ 
ject.  In  these  busy  days,  time  has  much  to  do  with  the 
doing  or  not  doing  of  a  certain  thing.  If  the  worker 
knows  where  to  go  for  a  good  picture  of  a  bridge,  in 
all  probability  he  will  go  and  enjoy  the  experience. 
However,  if  he  nuist  first  find  a  bridge,  his  enthusiasm 
may  diminish  to  the  vanishing  point.  Such  is  human 
nature. 

Let  me  urge  our  new'  readers  and  subscribers  to  send 
prints  and  to  take  active  part  in  this — and  all  our 
competitions.  We  all  learn  by  practice  and  by  doing 
things.  Whatever  problems  may  confront  the  camerist 
in  this  competition,  he  is  certain  of  one  thing,  viz., 
that  his  subject  will  not  move  or  run  away  during  the 
exposure.  For  this  very  reason,  he  has  the  time  and  the 
opportunity  to  compose  the  picture  carefully  and  to 
obtain  whatever  effects  may  appeal  to  him.  It  is  an 
excellent  competition  for  our  new  subscribers  to  enter 
for  that  very  reason.  We  welcome  them  and  their 
pictures.  No  matter  how  many  books  w'e  read  on 
composition,  developing,  printing  and  enlarging,  there 
is  nothing  like  the  acid-te.st  of  actual  performance  to 
prove  how'  much  we  really  know'.  Photographic  read¬ 
ing  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  real  photographic 
work;  then  you  have  the  right  combination  which 
leads  to  success.  As  I  have  said  many  times,  we  are  all 
deeply  interested  in  these  competitions,  because  through 
them  W'e  improve  our  knowledge  of  photogra])hy,  of 
humanity  and  the  w'onders  of  nature.  What  a  splendid 
hobby  or  profession  photography  really  is  for  the  [lerson 
who  learns  to  make  the  most  of  it!  A.  H.  B. 
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Prizes 

First  Prize:  \'iilue  $3.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $2.00. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  in  later  issues  will  he  given 
Honorable  Mention.  This  includes  a  certificate  suit¬ 
able  for  framing  and  a  coupon  which  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  a  credit  of  Fifty  Cents  towards  a  sub.scription 
to  Phijto-Kr.v  M.\gazine.  or  towards  the  purchase  of 
photographic  books  listeil  with  the  coupon. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “iMiscellaneous”. 

Prizes,  cho.sen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photo-materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manufacturer 
who  advertises  in  Piioto-Eu.a  Mag.\zine,  or  in  books. 

Prints  may  be  regarded  as  ineligible  for  a  competi¬ 
tion  if  any  of  the  following  rules  are  disregarded. 


Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of  not 
more  than  two  years’  practical  camera-activity,  and 
whose  work  submitted  here  is  without  any  practical 
lielp  from  friend  or  professional  e.xpert.  A.  signed 
statement  to  this  effect  should  accompany  the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not  won 
a  first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the  first 
prize  automatically  drop  out  i)ermanently,  but  may 
enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  and  enlarge¬ 
ments  up  to  and  including  8x  10  inches. 

-f.  Prints  repre.senting  no  more  than  two  different 
subjects,  for  any  one  competition,  and  printed  in 
any  medium  except  blue-print,  may  be  entered.  They 
should  be  simply  and  tastefully  mounted.  Subjects 
which  have  appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  .sold,  or  entered 
in  competitions  elsewhere,  before  Photo-Era  ]\E\g.\- 
ziNE  awards  are  announced. 

5.  I’rints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface,  and  sepias, 
are  not  suitable  for  reprod\iction,  and  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  smooth  prints  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail. 

(i.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker’s  name 
and  address,  the  title  of  the  picture,  and  the  name  and 
month  of  competition,  and  shonld  be  accompanied  by 
a  letter,  sent  separately,  giving  fnll  particulars  of  date, 
light,  i)late  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
u.sed,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  En- 
clo,se  return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent 
at  recpiest.  Criticism  at  rerpiest. 

7.  Prints  receiv'ing  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
become  the  property  of  Photo-Era  Mag.vzine,  un¬ 
less  for  special  reasons.  This  docs  not  prevent  the 
photograj)her  from  disposing  of  other  prints  from 
such  negatives  after  he  has  received  official  recognition. 

8.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when 
return-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  is  sent  with  data. 

!).  Prints  should  be  carefully  packed  between  two 
layers  of  cellular  board  so  cut  that  the  corrugations 
run  at  right-angles  to  each  other. 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  January  31,  1923 

First  Prize:  R.  A.  Cecchini. 

Second  Prize:  0.  H.  Graves. 

Honorable  Mention:  .John  James  Griffiths;  Alargaret 
E.  Kosko;  I’hilip  Mehler;  Iteynold  J.  Palmer;  Stanley 
Shiner. 


It  Is  Not  Always  the  Camera 

I’oR  a  number  of  years,  in  thi.s  dej)artment  and  el.se- 
where,  1  have  tried  to  impress  my  readers  with  the 
tact  that  a  camera  is  only  as  effective  as  the  skill  of  the 
person  behind  it.  It  this  were  not  so,  why  do  we 
see  first  prizes  won  with  moderate-])riced  outfits?  It 
should  be  remembered  that  a  hundred-dollar  camera 
in  the  hands  of  a  man  with  a  Brownie  photograj)hic 
education  will  not  and  cannot  deliver  hundred-dollar 
camera-service.  I\hy.’'  Because  the  man  with  limited 
exijerience  does  not  know  enough  to  get  his  money’s 
worth  out  ot  the  hundred-dollar  outfit.  In  other  words, 
the  fact  that  the  camera  cost  one  hundred  dollars  in 
no  way  whatever  guarantees  photogra])hic  success. 

Let  me  illustrate.  few  weeks  ago.  we  in  Wolfe- 
boro.  New  Hampshire,  held  our  second  annual  winter 
carnival  with  the  customary  ski  and  snow-shoe  races, 
ski-jum[)ing,  ski-joring,  tobogganing  and  cross-conntry 
hiking.  J'he  day  was  exceptionally  clear  and  bright. 
The  winter-.si)ort  committee  had  announced  a  S})ecial 
photographic  contest  for  i)icture.s  of  the  carnival-events. 
.\s  a  result,  a  large  number  of  cameras  of  all  sizes, 
makes  and  prices  were  in  evidence.  As  a  member  of 
this  [)hotogra))hic  committee,  I  was  very  glad  to  be 
ol  service  to  those  camerists  who  might  be  uncertain 
with  regard  to  the  best  stoi)  and  shutter-speed  to  use. 
-Vs  I  moved  through  the  crowd,  I  came  upon  a  gentle¬ 
man  with  a  brand-new  eight \  -dollar  camera,  equipped 
with  an  E  (i.3  anastigmaf  of  well-known  make.  The 
snow-shoe  races  were  being  announced.  Seeing  me 
with  my  camera,  he  held  out  his  new  equipment  for 
my  inspection  and  asked,  "Have  1  got  this  thing  set 
right  for  the  races?”  I  looked;  and  to  my  amazement 
he  had  the  lens  stojiijed  down  to  F  8  and  the  shutter 
set  at  1/2.)  of  a  second.  The  contestants  in  the  race 
would  pass  him  at  right  angles  ami  within  ten  feet  of 
where  he  stood.  \\  ithout  a  doubt  the  resulting  pictures 
would  have  shown  blurred  figures.  Mind  you.  the  sun 
was  shining  brightly  and  at  his  back.  That  eighty- 
dollar  outfit  in  his  hands  was  no  better  than  a  camera 
with  an  F  8  rapid  rectilinear  lens  and  ordinary  shutter. 
I  explained  to  him  that  he  was  not  getting  his  money’s 
worth  out  of  the  camera  by  using  it  in  that  manner. 

I  suggesteil  that  he  open  the  lens  to  F  (i.3  anil  set  the 
shutter  at  1  20(1  of  a  .secom  1.  M  oreover,  we  paced 
the  distance  to  where  the  racers  were  to  pass  and 
focu.sed  the  camera  on  that  particular  spot.  I  left 
him  and  went  my  way.  The  next  day,  I  met  him 
again.  Naturally,  1  was  interested  to  know  what 
success  he  had  had  with  the  new  camera.  “Got  some 
bully  good  pictures,  after  I  met  you,”  he  replied  heartily. 
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CLOUDS  AT  SUNRISE 

FIRST  PRIZE — beginners’  COMPETITION 


R.  A.  CECCTIINI 


“Funny  I  didn’t  think  about  the  lens  and  shutter. 
Couldn’t  find  my  instruction-book  anywhere;  just 
guessed  at  it.  Much  obliged  for  the  tip.’’  I  venture 
to  say  that  if  the  results  had  been  different,  he  woukl 
have  condemned  the  camera  and  the  dealer  who  sold 
it  to  him.  In  some  way  he  appeared  to  have  the  idea 
that  an  expensive  camera  was  like  a  life-membership 
in  a  club — no  further  dues  or  requirements,  photo¬ 
graphically  speaking,  were  to  be  expected.  Ob¬ 
viously,  this  is  not  and  could  not  be  true,  as  many  learn 
to  their  disappointment.  Constant  study,  practice  and 
observation  is  the  price  of  photographic  success. 

On  the  same  occasion,  there  were  a  number  of  winter- 
sport  enthusiasts  who  were  photogTa])hing  the  ski- 
jumping  with  small  box-cameras.  In  every  case,  the 
figure  of  the  ski-jumper  was  a  blur  and  the  owners 
of  the  box-cameras  “cussed”  photography  in  general 
and  their  cameras  in  particular.  There  was  nothing 
the  matter  with  the  cameras;  but  too  much  was  expected 
of  them.  The  average  box-camera  was  never  made  to 
photograph  a  subject  in  rapid  motion.  Nothing  less 
than  a  reflecting-camera  with  an  F/4.5  anastigmat 
lens  would  have  “stopped”  the  ski-jumpers  from  the 
point  of  view  selected  by  the  owners  of  the  box-cameras. 
Later  on,  when  the  unsatisfactory  results  were  shown 
to  me,  I  explained  that  another  time  a  different  type 
of  camera  shouhl  be  used,  or  better,  no  attempt  shoidd 
be  made  to  photograph  ski-jumping  with  a  box-camera 
unless  at  a  distance  and  at  a  favorable  angle,  llight 
here,  let  me  say  that  I  do  not  wish  to  go  on  record  as 
saying  that  a  box-camera  cannot  photograph  ski- 
jumping.  From  past  experience  I  know  that  were  I 
to  make  any  such  statement,  some  reader  would  take 
special  pleasure  to  send  me  a  good  print  of  ski-jumping 
made  with  such  a  camera.  However,  I  do  say  that 
another  type  of  camera  is  to  be  preferred;  and  that 
with  it  the  prospect  of  success  is  greatly  improved. 

A  number  of  times  in  my  experience,  I  have  received 
complaints  from  camerists  something  like  this:  “In 
this  mail  I  am  sending  you  .some  prints  which  I  wish 


you  would  look  over.  I  think  they  show  conclusively 
that  there  is  something  the  matter  with  my  camera. 
I  paid  fifty  dollars  for  the  outfit  and  it  ought  to  make 
better  pictures  than  that.”  Usually,  the  result  of  the 
inspection  was  clear  proof  that  the  owner  of  the  fifty- 
dollar  camera  did  not  know  how  to  use  it.  Either  he 
made  every  exposure  at  F/6.3,  barring  none,  or  he  set 
the  shutter  for  l/;i00  of  a  second  and  stopped  down  to 
F/l(>,  or  he  moved  the  camera  when  he  made  the  ex¬ 
posures,  or  he  coverefl  part  of  the  lens  with  his  finger 
when  he  released  the  shutter,  or  he  photographed  the 
subject  with  the  focus  set  at  twenty-five  feet  instead  of 
ten,  or  he  attempted  to  make  pictures  long  after  sun¬ 
down,  or — but  why  continue  the  list.  The  best  of  us 
have  been  through  such  an  experience  in  our  own  tyro- 
days.  I  remember  this  fact — and  I  sympathise  accord¬ 
ingly.  However,  in  all  fairness  it  must  be  said  that  iu 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  camera  itself  is  not  to  be 
blamed,  but  the  user  thereof.  It  is  human  nature  to 
evade  responsibility  and  whenever  possible  to  “pass  the 
buck.”  As  a  rule,  when  the  entire  situation  is  gone 
over  with  the  disgruntled  “owner  of  a  fifty-dollar 
camera,”  he  is  compelled  to  admit  that  very  often  he  is 
responsible  for  the  unsatisfactory  results.  Of  course, 
there  are  times  when  a  camera,  lens  or  shutter  is  not 
working  properly  and  when  resuhs  cannot  be  obtained, 
even  with  the  aid  of  an  expert;  but  I  venture  to  say 
that  very  few  new,  standard  outfits  fail  to  give  satis¬ 
factory  results  when  used  properly.  Therefore,  the 
point  of  this  little  article  is  to  caution  the  beginner  to 
avoid  the  fallacy  that  merely  the  purcha.se  of  an  ex¬ 
pensive  camera  will  make  him  immune  from  photo¬ 
graphic  failures  or  ensure  him  a  place  in  the  leading- 
salons.  Also,  let  him  not  expect  too  much  or  too  little 
from  his  outfit.  Let  him  find  out  just  what  he  can  or 
cannot  do  with  it.  Lastly,  let  him  make  sure  that  he  is 
not  at  fault  when  things  go  wrong  with  a  brand-new, 
de  luxe  camera.  “Know  thyself,”  photographically, 
and  the  door  of  camera-success  is  half  open. 

A.  11.  B. 
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THE  ROAD  THROUGH  THE  VALLEY  G.  H.  GRAVES 

SECOND  PRIZE — REGINNERs’  CO.MPETITION 


The  Magic  Touch  of  Night 

Who,  asks  a  writer  in  Koihikcri/,  has  not  l)een  an 
interested  observer  of  the  changes  that  occur  in  the 
appearance  of  the  landscape  as  day  gradually  merges 
into  night?  After  these  changes  have  taken  place 
many  scenes  that  seemed  commoniilace  under  the 
noonday  sun  are  made  attractive  by  the  feeble  light 
which  reveals  their  outlines  without  disclosing  details. 

The  magic  touch  of  night  is  .sometimes  emphasised 
by  the  moon,  and  it  is  always  accentuated  wherever 
electric  lamjis  jilace  highlights  on  interesting  outdoor- 
scenes.  These  highlights  are  the  im[)ortant  tones 
that,  when  contrasted  with  the  other  tones  which  we 
can  see  in  objects  at  night,  make  outdoor  night- 
photography  by  electric  light  a  pastime  of  special  in¬ 
terest.  Without  the  highlights  the  subjects  might  be 
suitable  for  a  photographic  record,  but  it  would  not 
make  a  picture. 

d’he  pre.sencc  of  snow  greatly  simplifies  onr  outdoor 
night-work.  It  is  on  the  snow  that  the  light  of 
nearby  lamps  places  highlights,  and  it  is  the  shadows 
on  the  snow  that  form  the  halftones  for  our  picture. 
The  blacks,  which  are  needed  to  make  a  night-picture 
look  like  a  real  night-scene,  always  e.xist  wherever 
dark  objects,  such  as  buildings,  fences  or  trees,  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  foregronnd  of  the  view. 

Subjects  abound  in  every  city  and  village  where  the 
streets  and  parks  are  lighted  by  electricity.  Nearby 
lamps  should  never  be  included  in  such  pictures. 
They  mar  the  pictorial  effect. 

As  time  exposures  must  be  given,  it  is  nece.ssary  to 
use  a  tripod,  or  place  the  camera  on  some  rigid  sup¬ 
port.  The  exposures  that  have  given  splendid  results 
have  ranged  from  .5  to  minutes,  with  stop  No.  4 
F/8  or  F,'7.~  on  anastigmat  lenses;  and  from  ID  to 
40  minutes,  with  the  largest  stop  on  single-lens  cameras. 


To  Apply  Light  or  Dark  Inscriptions  to 
Negatives 

■Vlong  with  several  already  well-known  instruc¬ 
tions  to  ajiply  in.scrii>tions  to  negative-coatings,  the 
Zi'itsrhrij’t  fiir  Rcprnductinnsiechnik  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  to  iiroduce  unrcversed  ivhilc  figures  or  lettering  on 
the  positive  iirints;  The  inscription  is  first  written  in 
aniline  black  on  a  dry  strip  of  gelatine.  Wdien  the 
writing  is  com[)letely  dry,  the  place  on  the  negative 
where  the  in.scription  is  to  go  is  moistened  and  the  two 
are  ])resse<l  clo.sely  together  for  a  short  time;  this  trans¬ 
fers  the  writing  to  the  negative  in  reversed  order  and 
shows  on  the  print  in  white.  If  it  is  desired  to  have 
the  inscription  printed  dark  on  the  positive  the  follow¬ 
ing  ])rocedure  is  observeil;  Write  the  in.scription  on  a 
strong  ])icce  of  paper  with  a  saturated  .solution  of  potas¬ 
sium  ferricyanide  aud  allow  it  to  dry  completely;  then 
moisten  the  negative  in  the  place  where  the  in.scription 
is  to  go — at  a  place  where  the  jirint  will  be  light — keep¬ 
ing  the  paper  with  the  ferricyanide  writing  pressed 
clo.sely  to  tlie  negative  for  abriut  five  minutes.  When 
the  paper  is  removed  from  the  negative  the  reversed 
writing  will  .show  clearly.  Now  place  the  negative  in 
the  fixing-bath  until  the  silver  ferricyanide  is  dis¬ 
solved  and  the  writing  becomes  transparent;  on  the 
print  it  will  naturally  show  in  dark  color  or  black. 


Art -Instruction. 

She — “What  a  color  Miss  Fair  has  to-night.  I  won¬ 
der  if  she  paints.” 

He  (observing  Miss  Fair  surrounded  by  an  admiring 
circle) — “  I  don 't  know.  She  certainly  draw's  well.” 

Exchange. 
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Dissolving  Amidol 

To  open  a  bottle  of  amidol,  weigh  out  so  many 
grains,  and  dissolve  it  in  any  room  where  plates,  papers, 
negatives  or  prints  are  kept  or  handled,  means  risk¬ 
ing  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  crop  of  maroon- 
colored  spots  at  an  early  date.  In  fact,  the  keeping 
of  an  opened  amidol  bottle  or  a  j^air  of  scales  in  such 
a  room  may  cause  a  regular  occurrence  of  this  trouble. 
After  suffering  at  various  periods,  I  hit  upon  the  follow¬ 
ing  dodge  to  avoid  it.  The  water  is  heated  in  a  large 
enamel-boiler,  and  the  sulphite  and  preservative  dis¬ 
solved  completely  before  touching  any  amidol.  Then 
a  full  ounce-bottle  is  submerged  in  the  sulphite-solution, 
and  with  the  clean,  small  blade  of  a  penknife,  the  cork 
is  removed  under  water.  By  moving  the  bottle  about 
in  the  solution,  all  the  amidol  will  be  taken  up  without 
any  possibility  of  the  salt  getting  into  the  air.  The 
formula  which  lends  itself  to  this  treatment  is  as 
follows : — 


Water  (hot)  about .  40  oz. 

Glycollic  acid .  lOgrs. 

Soda  sulphite .  10  oz. 

Amidol .  1  oz. 


(new  bottle  each  time) 

Pour  into  a  Winchester  bottle,  fill  up  with  water,  and 
use  1  part  to  1  of  water.  This  formula  will  keep. 
Bromide  is  optional,  but  may  have  to  be  calculated 
according  to  the  papers  used. 

The  ounce-bottles  may  be  objected  to  by  large  buyers 
or  consumers,  who  are  used  to  the  pound-size;  but  the 
advantage  is  so  great  that  this  disadvantage  is  out¬ 
weighed.  Of  course,  the  best  way  of  all  to  make  up 
any  solution  is  to  do  it  in  a  special  room,  into  which 
no  plates,  prints,  or  other  photographic  “tackle”  ever 
go;  but  this  is  not  convenient  everywhere.  Another 
detail  which  may  need  mention  is  the  advisability  of 
removing  colored  labels,  cork,  wax,  etc.,  before  sub¬ 
merging  a  bottle.  Using  Johnson’s  amidol,  I  have  not 
found  it  necessary  to  remove  anything,  submerging  the 
bottles  just  as  they  are  bought  but,  of  course,  the  dodge 
may  appear  abortive  if  dirty  benches  or  opened  bottles 
are  near  at  hand,  as  traces  of  amidol  on  them  still  cause 
trouble. — Thermit,  in  The  British  Journal. 

Pinakriptol — A  New  Desensitiser 

The  gift  made  to  us  by  Liippo-Cramer  in  the  safranin 
developing-method  is  one  of  the  most  wonderfid  sur¬ 
prises  which  photography — never  lacking  in  marvels — 
has  brought  us,  and  in  view  of  the  advantages  it  offers 
to  photographers  generally,  no  w’onder  that  the  dis¬ 
covery  was  welcomed  cordially  in  every  civilised  coun¬ 
try,  says  Dr.  E.  Kbnig  in  Phofographische  Rundschau. 

After  the  first  excitement  was  over,  complaints 
began  to  be  heard  that  the  red  discoloration  of  trays, 
measures,  fingers,  nails  and  plates  could  not  be  removed, 
and  particularly  from  Japan  came  the  cry  that  safranin 
could  not  be  used  on  films  because  it  discolored  the  coat¬ 
ing  too  strongly.  After  many  tests  we  were  obliged 
to  admit  the  validity  of  this  reproach,  finding  that 


the  layer  between  the  celluloid  and  the  silver-bromide 
coating,  consisting  mostly  of  chromated  gelatine,  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  color  strongly,  and  this  coidd  not  be  removed 
even  by  the  use  of  nitrite.  This  strong  discoloration, 
however,  is  the  only  objection  made  to  the  safranin- 
method,  if  one  can  overlook  the  comparatively  harm¬ 
less  di.scoloration  of  the  trays,  etc.;  but  with  certain 
films  the  trouble  is  so  important  that  they  must  be  e.x- 
cluded  from  the  use  of  safranin. 

Although  the  property  of  desensitising  w'as  oKserved 
first  in  dyes,  it  was  pointed  out  that  this  characteristic 
is  not  by  any  means  limited  to  them.  After  the  tests, 
above  mentioned  with  the  intense  red  safranin,  it 
seemed  of  practical  value  to  seek  a  colorless  or  at  least 
a  weakly-colored  desensitiser,  and  we  soon  had  the 
good-fortune  to  find  a  whole  series  of  substances  pos¬ 
sessing  the  same  de.sensitising  properties  as  safranin 
with  the  advantage  of  almost  complete  absence  of 
coloration.  These  substances  had  the  only  draw'back 
that  the  “narkose”  of  the  sensitised  plates  is  some¬ 
what  slower  in  taking  effect  than  with  the  safranin  and 
that  development  wais  slightly  retarded.  Fortunately, 
at  the  same  time,  we  found,  in  a  very  different  chemical 
class,  a  basic  dye  that  showed  an  extremely  strong  tle- 
sensitising-power,  and  although  of  a  dark-green  color 
it  has  scarcely  any  affinity  for  vegetable  or  animal- 
fibres — such  as  human  skin.  The  drawback  to  this 
dye  is  that  it  also  strongly  discolors  the  developer. 
The  slight  green  coloration  of  the  gelatine-coating  is, 
however,  quickly  and  completely  eliminated  by  washing. 

From  among  the  large  numlier  of  desensitisers  found 
by  us,  w'e  have  selected  tw'o  substances  wdiich,  when 
mixed,  happily  combine  the  advantages  without  the 
drawbacks  mentioned  above.  This  mixture,  which  the 
Hochst  Dye-Works  has  placed  on  the  market  under 
the  name  of  “Pinakyvptol,"  forms  a  greenish  gray 
powder  which  in  its  effect  resembles  closely  the  pheno- 
safranin  and  is  used  in  a  solution  of  1  to  5,000  which 
does  not  discolor  either  the  fingers,  nails,  trays  or 
gelatine. 

Uvachromie 

UvACHROMiB  is  a  three-color  process  and,  there¬ 
fore,  presents  nothing  especially  new;  but  the  plates 
possess  a  very  high  degree  of  panchromatism.  With 
the  use  of  special  filters  it  is  possible  to  expose  each  of 
the  three  plates  in  the  same  length  of  time,  which  is 
a  great  advance  over  other  panchromatic  dry-plates. 
By  using  these  plates  and  their  corresponding  fitters, 
errors  in  exposure  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Their 
general  sensitiveness  is  very  high,  so  that  in  spite  of 
the  filters,  instantaneous  pictures  can  be  made  in  the 
open,  when  light-conditions  are  favorable.  A  special 
apparatus  has  been  constructed  to  exjiose  the  plates, 
so  that  the  three  exposures  can  be  made  in  less  than 
three  seconds,  as  the  changing  of  plates  and  filters  is 
entirely  automatic.  It  is  jiarticularly  important  for 
the  makers  of  natural-colored  postcards,  as  w’ell  as  for 
colored  illustrations  for  catalogs,  etc.,  which  can  be 
photographed  with  great  facility.  To  produce  the 
halftone-plates  three  diapositives  are  made  from  the 
three  negatives  and  from  these,  in  turn,  the  screen- 
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negatives  are  made.  Any  photogra])her  can  make  the 
three-color  negatives;  the  jjlioto-engravers  i)rei)are  the 
color-])rinting  plates. 

Witli  the  patented  rvachromie-|)rocess  it  is  possible 
also  to  protluce  with  comi)arative  ease  from  three- 
color  negatives,  in  the  true  natural  colors,  diaposi- 
tives  called  “Uvachromes.”  This  is  done  by  chang¬ 
ing  chemicall.v  the  Ijiack  diai)ositives,  which  are  made 
on  thin  films,  and  coloring  each  with  its  appr(>])riate 
dye;  the  films  are  then  cemented  together  and  can  be 
projected  on  a  screen.  In  view  of  the  failure  of  the 
Autochrome  in  this  field,  we  would  warn  fhe  ])ublic 
nor  to  expect  too  much  from  this  proce.ss. — Das  Atclit-r. 

Toning  Developed  Prints  with  Nickel  and 
Cobalt 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  .salts  of  nickel  and  of 
Cobalt  can  be  used  to  tone  bromide  ami  chloro-l)romide 
])rints;  but  nickel  chloride,  especially,  gives  very  fine 
tones  and  is  very  easy  to  handle.  The  tone  varies 
from  a  deep,  warm  brow’ii  to  a  red,  similar  to  that  pro¬ 
duced  by  copper-sulphite;  but  the  interimaliate  tones 
are  much  more  j)leasing.  The  whites,  too,  remain 
(piite  pure  when  toning  is  not  i)rotracted  too  long. 
('ol>alt  gives  a  violet-rose  tone,  very  elective  for  por¬ 
traits;  but  is  oidy  successful  on  rather  hanl  prints. 

'I'he  composition  of  the  baths  is  very  simple  and  the 
proportions  of  the  salts  seem  to  make  very  little  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  result.  As  an  imiication  the  following 


formula  may  be  u.sed: 

A.  Water . 1(>  ounces 

Potassium  ferricyanide . 10  grains 

Potassium  citrate . 1.5  to  '•20  grains 

15.  Water . 10  ounces 

Nickel  chloride . 10  grains 

Pota.ssium  citrate . 1.5  to  '20  grains 


For  u.se,  mix  the  two  solutions;  if  the  mixture  is 
turbid,  add  a  little  potassium-carbonate  until  clarified. 
Iticreasing  the  ((uantity  of  nickel-chloride  gives  a  darker 
brown.  This  bath  keei)s  for  some  time. 

For  cobalt,  bath  15  is  rc])laced  by: 


C.  Water . 16  ounces 

Cobalt  nitrate  or  chloride . 1.5  grains 

Potassium  citrate . -10  to  00  grains 


Hullctin  de  la  Socicte  Fraiir/iisc  dc  Photographic. 

Still  Another  New  Desensitiser 

Heside.s  their  "‘Piuakryptor’  desensitiser  the  Ilochst 
Dye-Works  have  just  placed  on  the  market  a  second 
desensitiser  under  the  name  of  “Pinakryptol-green,” 
which  is  claimeil  to  surpass  the  ])inakryptol  in  many 
respects,  of  which  the  latest  sensiti.ser  is  the  green  form, 
d'his  dye,  .says  a  (iermau  cotemporary,  was  at  once 
recognised  as  a  remarkably  effective  .sensitiser,  whose 
only  oiijectionable  feature  is  its  dark  green  color. 
'Fhe  article  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  a  number 
of  experts  for  their  opinion,  which  was  so  favorable 
that  in  spite  of  its  dirty  green  color,  it  was  <lecided  to 
offer  it  to  the  [diotographic  world. 

The  advantage  of  the  Pinakryj)tol-gTeen  over  the 
Pinakryptol  consists  first  in  its  stronger  desensitising- 
power  that  is  recognised  by  the  more  rapid  entrance 
of  the  “narkose  '  of  the  photographic  plate;  it  is  be¬ 
sides  much  more  soluble  in  water.  It  has  the  same 
advantages  over  the  phcnosafranin  as  over  the  pin¬ 
akryptol.  its  only  di.sadvantage  being  its  dark  color. 
This  is,  however,  of  little  importance,  as  the  gelatine- 
coating  of  the  plates  and  films  is  not  discolored. 


An  Inexpensive  Portable  Portrait-Lamp 

The  comi)lete  cost  of  this  lamp  is  $5.75  and  it  may 
be  built  by  any  one  who  can  use  a  soldering-iron.  If 
you  cannot  u.se  a  soldering-iron,  your  local  tinsmith 
can  do  the  small  amount  of  soldering  re(piired  in  a 
few  minutes.  The  parts  necessary  are:  a  400-watt 
photographic  blue  bulb  (which  will  cost  $4.50);  a  tin 
bread-pan  S}/2  inches  deep,  6  inches  wide  by  0  inches 
long  (cost  10c.);  a  i)Ushbutton  socket  (co.st  3.5c.);  a 
4-inch  ])iece  of  3^-inch  gas-pipe,  threaded  on  one  end 
(cost  5c.);  ten  feet  of  extension-cord  (cost  .50c.);  and  an 
attachment-plug  (cost  25c.). 

The  pan  will  have  to  be  rebuilt  so  that  it  will  be 
7  inches  long.  This  is  done  by  cutting  otf  one  end  of 
the  pan  I  inch  from  the  end;  then  cutting  otf  another 
inch  from  the  larger  ])art  and  placing  the  two  sections 
together,  so  that  there  is  a  1-inch  lap  on  the  outside, 
and  solder  them  together.  In  the  middle  of  one  end, 
cut  a  round  hole,  3^  inch  smaller  than  the  outside 
shell  of  the  .socket.  Then  cut  aboid  six  or  eight  slits 


3<r  inch  deej)  in  the  edge  of  this  hole  and  bend  up  the 
edge.  This  will  form  a  collar  to  fit  around  the  socket. 
The  socket  is  now  i)laced  in  the  hole  and  the  collar  is 
bent  back  against  it  and  the  whole  solilered  together 
.securely.  Screw  the  j/^-inch  piece  of  gas-pipe  into 
the  .socket,  thereby  forming  a  handle  for  the  lamp. 
Attach  the  wire  to  the  socket  and  i)hig  and  the  lamp 
is  complete,  as  .shown  in  the  illustration. 

To  u.se  the  lamp  for  home-portraits,  it  is  held  about 
18  inches  al)ove  and  to  one  side  of  the  subject  and  then 
moved  to  the  opposite  side  ami  below  the  subject’s 
face,  in  order  to  eliminate  harsh  shadows.  If  an  F/4 
lens  is  u.sed  with  Kastman’s  Par  Speed  Portrait-film, 
the  exposure  should  be  about  two  seconds. 

This  lamp  may  also  be  used  to  make  interiors. 
15y  keeping  the  lamp  moving,  i.e.,  using  the  lamj)  as  a 
brush  with  which  to  “paint”  the  light,  all  harsh  shadows 
may  be  avoided.  Care  must  be  exercised  at  all  times 
not  to  throw  the  direct  rays  of  the  lamp  into  the  lens. 

Chakles  4Y.  Qcixt. 

Blackening  Brass 

To  blacken  the  brass-work  of  cameras  and  similar 
fittings  of  the  .same  metal  Popular  Mechanics  gives  the 
following  directions:  Clean  the  pieces  thoroughly,  so 
as  to  free  them  entirely  of  grease,  and  dip  into  a  solu¬ 
tion  compo.sed  of  206  gr.  of  copper  nitrate  to  the  ounce 
of  water.  After  allowing  them  to  remain  for  a  few 
minutes  in  the  bath,  remove  and  heat  until  the  desired 
color  is  obtained. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 

H.  L.  M. — Pyro-metol  developer  is  very  likely 
to  give  strong  negatives  because  of  the  amount 
of  stain  that  occurs  in  the  image.  This  developer  is 
not  so  well  suited  to  portraits  on  this  account.  We 
think  that  you  will  do  much  better  to  use  the  ordinary 
pyro-soda  developer  that  is  recommended  by  the 
makers  of  the  dryplates  you  are  using. 

A.  H.  A. — A  suitable  adhesive  for  affixing 
film-negatives  to  glass  is  made  by  di.ssol\'ing 
gelatine  in  its  own  weight  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  Apply 
a  little  of  the  mixture  to  the  corners  of  the  film,  press 
into  contact  and  allow  to  stand  for  thirty  minutes, 
when  the  negative  will  be  ready  for  printing. 

F.  P.  S. — The  famous  portrait  of  Elisabeth 
Bas  in  the  Rijksmuseum  at  Amsterdam,  until  1912 
attributed  to  Rembrandt,  was  the  subject  of  a  superbly 
illustrated  article  by  W.  H.  Idzerda,  published  in 
Photo-Er.v  Mag.\zine,  1912,  and  .shown  to  be  the  work 
by  Ferdinand  Bol,  and  not  by  Frans  Hals,  as  you  seem 
to  think.  Being  an  art-student,  you  will  naturally 
be  interested  in  that  remarkable  expose  made  possible 
by  photography.  The  series  of  photographs  which 
accompany  Mr.  Idzerda’s  sensational  story  are  excellent 
and  convincing,  and  well  worth  your  critical  ex¬ 
amination. 

F.  W.  P. — No  attempt  is  made  to  obtain  a 
wholly  sharp  focus  for  objects  at  all  distances 
when  making  what  are  known  as  “fixed-focus”  cameras. 
The  cameras  are  sharply  focused  on  the  nearest  point 
to  the  camera  which  will  still  enable  di.stant  objects 
to  appear  approximately  sharp  in  the  pictures,  and  in 
this  way  objects  in  the  middle  distance  are  perfectly 
sharp,  and  near  objects  are  also  sharp,  provided  they 
are  not  too  near. 

M.  F.  D. — The  best  way  to  ensure  complete 

fixing  is  to  use  two  fixing-baths,  and  to  transfer 
the  negatives  or  prints  to  the  second  bath  after  they 
have  been  fixed  in  the  first.  Then,  when  the  first  bath 
begins  to  show  signs  of  exhau.stion,  it  should  be  replaced 
by  the  second  and  a  new  clean  fixing-bath  should  be 
used  in  place  of  the  second  bath  again. 

O.  S.  Y. — A  two-solution  developer  is  simply 
a  one-solution  developer  .split  into  two  parts,  one  con¬ 
taining  the  carbonate  and  bromide,  the  other  containing 
the  developing-agent  and  preservative  so  that  the 
developer  will  oxidise  less  readily  and  therefore  keep 
well.  The  reason  w'hy  it  is  customary  to  keep  a  de¬ 
veloper,  like  pyro,  in  two  .solutions,  is  because  pyro 
oxidises  much  more  readily  than  Elon  or  paramido- 
phenol  wdth  a  given  amount  of  preservative. 

E.  A.  M. — Two  methods  of  keeping  a  record 
of  exposures  have  been  lately  printed  in  Photo- 
Er.\  M.ag.azine.  The  first  one,  “A  Photographic 
Exposure-Record,”  by  Henry  J.  Sihler,  appeared  in 
the  November,  1922,  issue.  The  other  one,  “I  remem¬ 
ber,  I  remember,”  by  B.  Patang,  appeared  in  the 
December,  1922,  issue.  A’ou  might  look  the  articles 
over  and  adopt  the  one  best  suited  to  your  needs. 

E.  C.  P. — To  count  seconds  without  a  watch 
it  is  usually  correct  enough  to  u.se  the  w'ords  “one 
hundred  and  one,”  as  rapidly  as  clear  enunciation  will 
permit.  The  last  word  of  the  .sentence  should  always 


indicate  the  number  of  seconds  that  have  been  counted. 
For  instance  six  seconds  should  be  counted,  “one  hun¬ 
dred  and  one,  one  hundred  and  two,  one  hundred  and 
three,  one  hundred  and  four,  one  hundred  and  five, 
one  hundred  and  six.”  Although  this  method  is  reason¬ 
ably  accurate  for  short  time-exposures,  long  time- 
exposures  should  be  timed  with  a  watch  whenever 
possible. 

B.  R.  S. — Avoid  including  an  objectionable 
telephone-pole  or  tree-trunk  in  front  of  a  build¬ 
ing  by  making  two  views  of  the  latter  from  two  view¬ 
points  not  far  apart,  joining  the  tw'o  jjrints  and  then 
making  a  negative  of  the  latter.  This  clever  dodge 
is  fully  explained  and  illustrated  by  two  photographs 
in  an  article  by  William  H.  Blacar  in  Photo-Era 
M.agazine,  November,  1916. 

Emma  R.  J. — Photographs  of  trees,  especially 
in  a  forest.  This  subject  has  been  treated,  wdth 
suitable  ilhistrations,  by  William  S.  Davis,  in  Photo 
Era  Magazine,  July,  1912.  Also,  during  the  past 
sixteen  years,  there  have  appeared  in  the  magazine 
from  time  to  time,  superb  full-page  pictures  of  trees 
and  wood-interiors  by  the  well-known  photo-pictorial- 
ist,  Theodore  Eitel.  It  wdll  repay  you  to  look  up  these 
back-numbers  of  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

A.  J.  V. — Bromoil  brushes  may  be  cleaned 
with  several  different  liquids.  Gasoline  will  do  the 
cleaning,  but  is  apt  to  leave  a  greasy  deposit  on  the 
bristles,  and  this  is  sometimes  enough  to  interfere 
with  the  inking  when  the  brushes  are  next  used.  A 
liquid  wdiich  evaporates  much  more  completely  is 
carbon-tetrachloride.  This  has  the  added  advantage 
of  being  incombustible,  hence  safer  to  use  around  the 
studio  or  darkroom. 

B.  M. — Indoor  portraits  with  window-back¬ 
grounds  can  be  made  on  sunny  days  in  the  winter, 
as  w'ell  as  in  the  summer-time,  with  exposures  as  short 
as  1/10  of  a  second,  if  the  largest  stop  on  an  F/4..5 
lens  is  used;  but  as  1/10  of  a  second  is  long  enough  to 
record  movement  it  is  necessary  that  the  sid)ject  be 
cpiiet.  Without  a  reflector,  the  .shadow  side  of  the 
face  will  probably  photograph  in  too  dark  a  tone,  .so 
that  a  w'hite  reflector  not  less  than  three  or  four  feet 
square  should  he  u.sed  to  lighten  the  side  of  the  subject 
farthest  from  the  window.  This  reflector  should  be 
four  or  five  feet  from  the  subject  and  the  top  should 
be  a  little  higher  than  the  subject’s  head. 

Ella  M.  B. — A  reliable  and  up-to-date  book 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  coloring  photographs 
is  yet  to  be  published.  A  series  of  admirable  articles, 
by  B.  I.  Barrett,  an  expert  photo-colorist,  was  publi.shed 
in  Photo-Er.a  Magazine,  December,  1907,  Jan., 
Feb.,  March  and  April,  1908,  which  will  be  found 
practicable  and  adaptable  to  present-day  printing- 
papers.  It  can  be  consulted  at  most  Public  Libraries 
and  the  leading  camera-clubs.  x41so,  the  principal 
manufacturers  of  water-  and  oil-colors  sipijily 
their  outfits  a  book  of  instruction  which  will  enable 
almost  any  one  to  color  successfully  photo-jirints  on 
bromide  and  printing-out  papers.  They  are  the  Roeh- 
rig  Transparent  Oil  Photo-Colors,  Marshall’s  Photo. 
Oil-Colors  and  the  Japane.se  Transparent  Watercolors. 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTING 


CRITICS 


('()NTENTMP:\T  DEWITT  H.  THOMPSON 

VOUU  CRITICISM  IS  IN\  ITEI) 


Whoever  sends  the  best  criticism  {not  over  200  words) 
before  the  last  day  of  the  current  month,  will  receive  from 
us  a  three-month  subscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

The  urinning  criticism,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below.  Criticism  should  be  helpful  and  courteous. 

The  legal  gentleman  who  took  this  picture  remarked 
that  he  might  get  heart  failure  if  any  critic  said  any¬ 
thing  good  of  it.  Well,  1  think  every  candid  critic 
will  ailmit  that  the  two  l)irche.s  are  very  well  rendered  — 
e.xqnisite,  in  fact.  Hut,  to  irse  legal  phraseology,  the 
leaning  hirch  is  an  irrelevant  siile  i.ssne  that  distracts 
from  the  main  issue  and  should  he  stricken  from  or 
never  have  heen  allowed  in  the  record.  The  learned 
counsel  has  also  introdueed  a  road  that  draws  the 
jury’s  attention  away  from  his  main  contention,  which 
is  the  birches.  There  are  also  suspicious  possibilities 
in  his  background  that  need  eluciilation;  he  should 
have  enlightened  the  jury  further  as  to  its  true  relation 
to  the  point  under  consideration  of  the  court. 

Or,  iihotograiihically  .sjieaking,  we  have  here  a  case 
of  divided  interest  between  the  road  and  the  birches. 
The  foliage  in  the  background  is  greatly  undere.xiiosed, 
anil  the  grass  is  oidy  grass  by  courtesy.  The  spotty 
effect  of  tile  sky  between  the  trees  in  the  background  is 
painful.  The  photographer  says  that  he  gave  one 
second  at  I'YK)  with  a  three-time  color-screen  at  10 
A.M.  on  a  hazy  day,  in  Septemlier.  If  he  will  take  the 
trouble  to  work  out  that  exposure  in,  let  us  say,  Hur- 
roughs- Wellcome  Exiiosnre  Iliary,  he  will  find  that  he 
ought  to  have  given  about  three  seconds  instead  of 
one  second,  E.  L.  C.  INIorse. 


The  figure  of  speech  in  the  English  language  allows 
one  to  name  a  [lart  for  a  whole;  but  one  should  not 
take  too  much  liberty.  That  Mr.  Neville  lias  given  us 
a  close-u[)  of  birch  tree-trunks  we  shall  concede;  but, 
for  my  part,  that  doesn't  iiicture  birch-trees  any  more 
than  a  [ihotograph  of  four  legs  would  jiicture  a  horse. 
By  underexposure  he  has  made  the  white  trunks  stand 
out  ])rominently  enough — too  prominently,  in  fact,  and 
the  bit  of  curved  roadway  and  broken  [lattern  of  sky 
which  filters  through  the  foliage  makes  me  suspect  that 
he  did  not  cajiture  the  scene  which  he  saw.  The  birches 
are  well  jilaced  and  the  composition  of  the  print  is 
interesting;  but  the  black  mass  of  foliage  forces  the 
eye  to  the  while  trunks,  who.se  straight  lines  in  them- 
.selves  do  not  attract.  In  other  words,  the  background 
rejects  rather  tlian  supports  the  subject.  A  longer 
exposure  and  more  distant  viewpoint,  I  believe,  would 
have  iiroduced  a  warmer  jiicture. 

George  Be.vxe,  .Jr. 


We  have  here  two  attractions,  the  roadway  which 
draws  the  observer  towards  it  as  strongly  as  the  promi¬ 
nent  liirches.  Place  a  finger  over  the  roadway,  and 
the  birches  immediately  assume  the  jilace  the  maker 
of  the  print  intended.  Subduing  by  work  on  negative 
or  toning  down  would  give  requisite  result.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  ]iicture  is  undertimed  and,  therefore, 
shadows  which  make  up  greater  jiart  of  print  are  weak 
and  messy;  and,  most  of  all,  there  is  no  distance  which 
could  be  nicely  incorporated  in  this  picture  at  end  of 
road. 

Louis  R.  Murray. 
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THE  PICTURE  CRITICISED  THIS  MONTH 


In  many  ways,  “The  Birches”  is  a  very  creditable 
piece  of  work.  The  tree-trunks  have  a  roundness  which 
is  rather  attractive,  and  the  sense  of  depth  is  good. 
However,  the  leaves  which  form  the  top  half  of  the 
picture  are  too  flat.  As  it  is  reproduced  in  my  copy  of 
Photo-Er.4  Magazine,  the  mass  of  these  leaves  shows 
a  distinct  lack  of  detail  and  that  feeling  of  depth  which 
is  so  well  brought  out  in  the  lower  half  of  the  picture. 
They  were  apparently  underexposed  in  the  original 
negative. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  fence  made  it  necessary 
to  trim  off  so  much  of  the  right  side.  It  has  residted  in 
a  cramped  effect  which  helps  to  spoil  an  otherwise 
good  picture.  Would  it  not  have  been  possible  to  move 
the  camera  to  the  left  a  little,  and  still  get  the  desired 
effect.^  I  believe  that  it  would.  This  action  would  have 
slightly  spread  the  whole  composition,  partly  making 
up  for  the  effect  produced  by  trimming  so  close  to  the 
tree-trunks. 

Leonard  C.  Rennie. 


My  first  impression  of  “The  Birches”  was  that  it 
made  an  interesting  picture.  Then  the  various  faults 
began  to  appear.  First,  the  underexposure  bothered 
me.  One  second,  at  stop  F/ 16,  with  a  three-time  filter, 
on  a  hazy  day  and  in  the  woods,  seems  to  be  too  short, 
as  the  leafy  background  is  nothing  but  a  blur.  Next, 
the  short  piece  of  road  coming  in  from  the  left  and 


curving  out  again  annoyed  me  also.  Another  thing  was 
the  birch-tree  on  the  right — going  out  of  the  picture. 
I  should  like  to  see  a  properly  exposed  picture,  without 
the  road,  and  with  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  more 
view  on  the  right.  The  obtrusive  fence,  that  Mr. 
Neville  says  is  trimmed  out,  might  bother  a  little. 
Aside  from  these  faults,  I  think  that  there  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  a  handsome  picture  of  “The  Birches”. 

A.  L.  Overton. 

Certain  skeptical  individuals,  unable  to  interpret 
pictorial  art — but  otherwise  highly  endowed,  mentally 
— have  asserted  that  artistic  excellence  is  not  a  measure 
of  intelligence.  Believing  all  intellectual  advance  to 
be  measured  in  terms  of  professional  attainment,  Inisi- 
ness-success  or  financial  rew^ard  (and  citing  isolated 
Instances — the  exception,  not  the  rule)  they  claim  that 
expression  in  art  is  only  emotional  gratification,  primi¬ 
tive  in  its  origin,  a  product  of  willing  and  not  of  thought. 
They  forget — or  probably  never  knew — that  success  in 
pictorial  art  demands  the  comprehension  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  natural  laws  and  that  increasing  knowledge — 
intellectual  advancement — is  necessary  for  its  growth 
into  spiritual  expression. 

Our  legal  friend,  Mr.  Neville,  will  appreciate  a  criti¬ 
cism  which  indicates  the  violation  of  well-established 
laws  and  a  lack  of  intelligent  application  of  the  forces 
{Continvcd  on  Page  221i) 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


The  frontispiece,  this  inontli,  presents  anotlier  of 
Haniilton  Kevelle’s  delightful  outdoor  impressions. 
Tlie  main  pictorial  interest  is  situated  at  the  top  of  the 
picture-space  and  at  once  suggests  the  presence  of  two 
distinct  and  delightfully  composed  pictures.  This 
circumstance  accords  with  a  worthy  personal  trait  of 
the  artist — a  generous,  sympathetic  spirit.  However, 
the  horizontal  group  of  ohjects,  including  the  slender 
elms  in  the  center,  forms  a  still  larger  group  with  the 
lofty  arch  heyond.  'Pile  dominating  (piality  of  the  ])ic- 
ture,  the  atmospheric  effect  of  a  wet,  rainy  day,  has  been 
inter|)reted  in  a  masterly  manner. 

Data:  Washington  Sipiare,  New  ^  Ork  City; 
l''el(rnary;  late  afternoon;  dull  light;  Richard  \’erascoi)e 
(  t.,}  X  10.7) ;  Zeiss  'I'essar;  at  stop  F,  H;  C,  second; 
Imperial  Special  Rapid;  pyro-soda;  print,  ])ersonal 
method. 

In  illustrating  his  article  on  i)hotographing  homes, 
[)ages  177  to  IS.'J,  W.  X.  kincheloe  does  not  mean  to 
imply  that  his  pictures  are  models  of  :irtistic  anil  techni¬ 
cal  excellence,  d'hey  are  open  to  criticism.  Resides, 
there  are  architectural  photographers  of  national  reiJU- 
tation  whose  methods  of  selection  and  lighting  ditt'er 
from  those  of  .Mr.  Kincheloe.  lVrha|)s  the  best  of  the 
latter’s  illustrations  in  this  issue  is  "The  .Aristocratic 
Mansion,  ”  page  ISl.  The  .sett  ing  is  admirahle.  the  fore¬ 
ground  is  well  managed,  the  sky  is  good  aiid  the  lighting 
of  the  white  structure  is  soft  and  pleasing.  The  center 
of  the  fagade  (the  portico)  is  at  the  left  of  the  middle 
of  the  picture-area,  and  is  slightly  in  ])erspective,  all  of 
which  indicates  the  artistic  skill  of  the  ])hotographer. 
d'he  enjoyment  of  the  picture  would  lie  comiilete  if  the 
right  corner  of  the  liuilding  were  less  lirilliant  than  it  i.s 
at  present.  'I'liis,  app.irently,  could  he  managed  hy 
making  the  exposure  later  in  the  day,  when  the  solar 
rays  will  fall  ohliqnely  on  the  front  side  of  the  Tiiansion, 
provided,  of  course,  there  are  no  ohstrnctions-  trees,  a 
tall  liuilding  or  chimney. 

Data:  “The  New  House”;  .July  l'-2. '"2^;  .7  u.m.; 
light,  very  dull,  heavy  rain-clouds;  1  x  .7  Koruna  view- 
camera;  (i-inch  (ioerz  Dagor  in  ('omponnil  Shutter; 
stop,  F/l^;  1/2.7  second;  Cramer  Ili-Speed;  Rodinal; 
overdeveloped  so  that  sky  jirinted  white;  clouds 
printed  in  from  separate  negative  on  Cramer  Medium 
Iso;  print,  .Azo  E  No.  .‘i.  “Home  of  an  Elderly 
Workingman”;  .Inly  12,  '22;  1  i>..\r.;  very  faint  sun¬ 
light;  d  X  .7  view-camera;  (i-inch  Dagor  in  Compound 
Shutter;  stop,  I'/iR  .‘i-time  color-screen;  ’2  second; 
(  rainer  Merlin m  Iso;  Rodinal;  jirint .  Azo  E  .No.  2;  M .  (2- 
“I'he  .Aristocratic  Mansion”;  ( let.  2.7, ’22:  Id  a.m.; 
Iirighi  sun;  1  x  .7  Konma  view-camera;  (i-inch  Dagor; 
sto]>.  F  11;  Ideal  .A  ray-hlter;  .seconil;  Cramer 
Medium  Iso;  Rodinal;  Sxld  priid  P.  M.  (’.  No.  1. 
“'I’he  Well-kept  Walk”;  .Novemher  :i, ’22;  II  a.m.; 
light  hazy  sun;  1  x  .7  view-camera;  (i-inch  Dagor;  stop. 
F  l(i;  ^2  second;  (’ramer  Me  limn  Iso;  |iyro.  in  tank; 
S  X  10  print  P.  M.  ( '.  No.  1;  M.  (2.  “The  Home  -  Its 
Owner’s  Pride”;  May  21,  ’22;  l).:i(l  .v.\r.;  liright  light; 
1  X  .7  view-camera;  Rodenstock’s  I*’  .7.4  I  rinar;  7-inch 
focus;  stop,  F  l.S;  .‘5-time  ray-filter;  .second;  (’ramer 
Medium  Iso;  .Amidol;  print,  Azo  E  No.  2;  M.  (2- 

.As  I  predicted  a  nnmlier  of  years  ago.  atwial  photog¬ 
raphy  has  become  an  indispensaMe  branch  of  the  art 


and  ]irofitable  to  exjiert  and  enterprising  practitioners. 
The  two  terrestrial  pictures  made  from  the  air,  pages 
18.7  and  187,  afford  proof  of  the  success  in  this  branch 
of  photograjihy.  The  data  for  both  views  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  4  X  .A  aerial  camera;  83^-inch  Rausch  &  Lomb 
lens,  F'/4.5;  focal-plane  shutter;  Panchromatic  plate; 
enlarged  on  glo.ssy  bromide  paper. 

On  my  return  from  (’anada,  via  Rurlington,  A’er- 
mont,  last  December,  I  tried  to  get  a  glinip.se  of  Mt. 
Mansfield,  the  highe.st  of  the  (Ireen  Mountains,  but 
was  doomed  to  disappointment.  Only  the  hills  that 
lay  nearest  the  railroad  on  its  eastern  side  were  A'isible. 
'I'he  higliest  of  the  three  peaks  of  Mt.  Mansfield  is 
4,‘5(il  feel  above  .sea-level,  and  commands  an  extensive 
and  beautiful  prospect.  .As  |)ictureil  advantageously 
by  the  Photo-(’raft  Studio,  from  the  town  of  Under¬ 
hill,  the  mountain  ]ire.sents  a  iileasing  view  to  look 
upon.  It  forms  the  suliject  of  a  picture-postcard  that 
enjoys  an  extensive  sale. 

"d'he  Two  Waves",  jiage  191,  is  an  unusually  suc¬ 
cessful  photograidi  of  surf.  The  values  are  remarkably 
true  and  the  .sense  of  motion  has  been  extremely  well 
rendered.  The  chief  mass  of  agitated  water,  a  breaking 
wave,  occupies  a  favorable  place  in  the  composition, 
and  all  other  bre;iking  and  onrusliing  waves  are  didy 
subservient. 

Data:  November;  ;5  u.m.;  bright  sun;  Ernemann 
.‘5.A  camera;  A  inco  lens;  sto]),  F  (i.3;  1  .70  second; 
Eastman  Speed  Film;  Edinol;  enlarged  on  Ilford 
(’ream  Rromide;  Edinol. 

Technically  less  successful  than  "The  Two  Waves”  is 
the  camerist’s  picture  of  San  Fernando  Mission,  in 
(’alifornia,  page  19.‘5.  A  iewed  at  a  distance  of  about 
five  feet,  however,  Mr.  AA’ebb’s  picture  assumes  an  air 
of  increaseil  and  satisfactory  clearness  and  beauty — 
the  fountain  being  of  more  interest  than  the  arcaderl 
building  of  the  .AI  ission.  4'here  seems  to  be  no  ([uestion, 
however,  that  the  widely  distributed  highlights — the 
large  \()id  areas  at  the  extreme  right,  in  particular — 
are  a  source  of  irritation  to  the  critical  eye.  .-A  similar 
|)roblem  of  strong  contrasts  was  more  successfully 
met  by  Livingslon  Stebbins  in  his  Rermuda  picture, 
“The  (’himneys",  which  ai)])eared  in  the  March  issue 
of  this  magazine. 

Even  now.  all  Mr.  AA’ebb  needs  to  do — if  he  so  desires 

-is  to  perform  a  little  carefvd  work  (local  reduction) 
on  his  negative,  and  an  harmonious  ensemble  with  suffi- 
cieid  contrast  will  be  the  result. 

Data:  Spring;  2  P.M.;  .7x7  plate-camera;  Cloerz 
Dagor;  stop,  h’  11;  .7-time  color-screen;  1  second; 
Hammer  1  )ouble-( ’oated  Ortho;  Edinol;  enlarged  on 
Ilford  (’re:im  Rromide;  Edinol. 

Although  an  interesting  sidqect,  "Low  Tide”,  page 
lt)f,  by  no  means  re])re.sents  the  rare  technical  skill 
of  Peter  Rotel,  who  is  a  master-craftsman.  His 
".'s])ring  ”,  “AA’ater-Iilies  ”,  and  other  contributions  to 
these  pages,  during  the  i)a.st  few  years,  are  remembered 
pleasantly  by  tho.se  who  have  .seen  them.  The  values 
in  the  i)resent  picture  are  remarkatdy  true  and  the  com- 
bimition  of  oddly  shapeil  rocks  ami  the  waters  of  the 
ebbing  tide  apj)eal  to  the  lover  of  marine-subjects. 
The  i)rinl  was  awarded  Honorable  ^Mention  in  our 
"Alarines"  competition,  .Augmst.  1921. 
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Data:  Near  Santa  Monica,  California;  April  15, 
1921;  9  A.M.;  faint  sunlight  through  fog;  11-inch 
Protar;  stop,  F/12.5;  1/25  second;  Hammer  Ortho; 
Rytol  (tank);  enlarged  on  Artura  Carbon  Black. 

“The  Midnight  Luncheon”,  by  Chas.  W.  Long, 
page  199,  has  the  following  data — Anthony’s  Platyscope 
lens;  at  stop  F/16;  flash,  one  teaspoonful  of  Victor 
Powder;  Seed  Gilt  Edge  plate;  pyro;  print,  Aristo  Gold 
paper.  See  also  page  198,  first  column. 

A  little  longer  exposure,  and  “The  Little  Horseman”, 
by  Eleanor  L.  Smith,  page  203,  also  on  front-cover, 
might  have  captured  a  prize  in  the  “Domestic  Pets” 
competition,  last  November.  The  jury  was  a  bit  doubt¬ 
ful  about  the  curious  cloud-effect  in  the  sky,  but  ad¬ 
mired  the  thematic  novelty  and  composition  of  the 
picture. 

Data:  Made  in  San  Diego  County,  California; 
Sept.;  11.30  a.m.;  stormy  clouds  in  sky;  6}/2  x  plate- 

camera;  7-inch -  lens;  stop  F/IC;  2-time  color- 

screen;  inst.  cap-exposure;  Standard  Ortho;  Rodinal; 
print,  W.  &  C.  Palladiotype. 

The  innocent,  newborn,  little  creature.s — pictured  so 
many  times  as  emblematical  of  a  new  life,  and  so 
charmingly  in  the  present  instance  by  J.  B.  B.  Welling¬ 
ton,  page  204 — probably  will  never  cease  to  lure  the 
camerist.  Besides  being  an  experienced  photographer, 
Mr.  Wellington  is  an  eminently  successful  producer  of 
photo-materials  capable  of  yielding  technically  superb 
results.  A  minor  incident,  perhaps:  but  you  will  notice 
that  Mr.  Wellington  has  left  desirable  space  at  the  right 
of  the  end  chick.  He  might  easily  have  trimmed  most 
of  it  off  and  thus  impaired  the  appearance  of  the  picture. 

Data:  Wellington  Super  Extreme  plate;  print  made 
on  Wellington  Carbon  Bromide. 

“Alpine  Snows”,  page  205,  is  a  direct,  unmanipulated 
photograph,  without  detail  or  gradation,  giving  the 
effect  of  a  pencil-sketch,  in  Mr.  Cadliy’s  style. 

Few  sea-coasts  offer  the  artist  more  varied  and  pic¬ 
turesque  material  than  that  of  the  state  of  Maine. 
Mount  Desert  with  its  numerous  islands  and  bays  is 
particularly  rich  in  rare  anfl  attractive  scenery,  ex¬ 
amples  of  which  have  been  pictured  in  the  pages  of 
Photo-Er.4,  frequently,  during  the  past  tw'enty  years. 
Charles  A.  Townsend,  a  commercial  jjhotographer  of 
the  Pine  Tree  State,  finds  it  profitable  to  make  most  of 
his  pictures  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  pictorialist,  and, 
judging  from  the  specimens  of  his  work  that  have 
appeared  so  far  in  this  magazine,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  him  eligible  to  enter  prints  in  some  of  our 
prominent  exhibitions. 

His  “Otter  Cliffs”,  page  200,  evinces  a  firm,  artistic 
grasp  of  a  difficult  subject.  This  locality  is  very 
familiar  to  me,  for  I  have  an  album  filled  with  5x8  con¬ 
tact-prints  of  negatives  I  made  about  thirty-five  years 
ago,  and  Otter  Cliffs  is  one  of  them.  Mine  was  made  at 
low  tide,  whereas  Mr.  Towmsend’s  brilliantly  illumi¬ 
nated  and  superbly  commanding  picture  was  pro¬ 
duced  at  high  tide. 

September;  8.30  a.m.;  full  sun;  5x7  plate-camera; 
7}/2-inch  Voigtlander  Collinear;  stop,  F/16;  Y2  second; 
5x7  Cramer  Inst.  Iso;  pyro-acetone;  11  x  14  print  on 
Artura  Carbon  Black  enlarged  from  reproduced  nega¬ 
tive;  clouds  put  in  positive  wdiich  was  made  on  Eastman 
Commercial  Ortho  Film;  from  this,  negative  was  made 
on  Eastman  Portrait  Film  and  enlarged  with  Verito 
lens  on  Artura  Carbon  Black. 


Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

When  lost  in  admiration  before  Botticelli’s  wonder¬ 
fully  beautiful  “Madonna  and  Child”,  in  Montreal’s 
Gallery  of  Fine  Arts,  last  December,  I  did  not  dream 


that  on  my  return  to  my  desk,  in  Boston,  I  should 
find  an  entry  in  the  “Home-Portraits”  competition 
reminiscent  of  the  style  of  that  XVth  century  painting. 
Yet,  such  was  the  case;  and  because  of  its  originality 
and  the  Botticelli-like  quality  of  the  child  at  the  left 
in  the  group,  “Sisters,”  by  J.  Herbert  Saunders,  page 
209,  the  picture  was  awarded  the  first  prize.  One  of 
the  best  technical  features  of  the  group  is  the  tone- 
values,  the  flesh-tints  being  rendered  with  due  regard 
for  accuracy. 

Data:  Made  in  room  with  two  windows;  August; 
about  10  A.M.;  good  diffused  light;  quarter-plate  (334  ^ 
434  inches)  Klito  camera;  5-inch  Aldis  lens;  stop, 
F/8;  1  second;  Barnet  Super  Speed  Ortho;  Monomet; 
enlarged  on  Eastman  Royal  Bromide  with  Struss  lens. 

The  at-home  atmosphere  is  delightfully  introduced 
in  Dr.  Kilmer’s  “Mother  and  Child”,  page  210.  The 
arrangement  of  the  sitters,  too,  merits  praise,  although 
the  “younger”  of  the  two  was  not  under  the  complete 
control  of  the  artist. 

Data:  334  ^4)4  Graflex;  F/4.5  Zeiss  Tessar;  at 
full  opening;  1/10  second;  Film  Pack;  enlarged  on 
Artura  Carbon  Black  with  Verito  lens  at  F/8. 

All  wdll  agree  that  Natalie  was  good,  and  so  yielded 
a  satisfactory  portrait.  The  modeling  and  values 
throughout  are  excellent.  Mr.  Smith  is  not  a  pro¬ 
fessional  and  makes  no  specialty  of  children’s  portraits, 
yet  he  succeeds  admirably  in  all  he  does. 

Data:  April;  noon;  no  artificial  light;  334  x  434 
Reversible  Back  .Auto  Graflex;  734->nt'h  Ic  Tessar; 
stop,  F/5.6;  1/20  second;  Wellington  Anti-Screen 
plate;  pyro,  tank;  print,  Cyko  Plat. 

Beginners’  Competition 

The  scenic  effect  of  R.  .4.  Cecehini’s  early-morning 
picture,  page  215,  was  obtained  by  means  of  great 
underexposure,  and  at  the  expense  of  detail  and  values. 
The  silhouetted  result  is  striking  and  pleasing  in  the 
main. 

Data;  January;  6.30  .4.M.,  sunrise;  4x5  Reflex; 
7-inch  Euryplan;  stop,  F/5.6;  3-time  color-screen; 
25/100  second;  Standard  Polychrome;  Elon-IIydro; 
print,  .\zo  No.  1  Glossy. 

The  author  of  the  second-prize  picture,  page  216,  is 
apparently  devoted  to  soft-focus  work  and  sometimes 
succeeds  in  producing  admirable  results.  One  of  the 
dangers  in  this  branch  of  endeavor  is  the  siqipression 
of  planes,  as  evidenced  in  Mr.  Graves’  present  effort. 
Many  workers  prefer  to  use  a  standard  soft-focus  lens 
in  making  the  original  negative,  rather  than  diminish 
the  clear  definition  in  the  process  of  enlarging,  although 
good  results  by  the  latter  method  are  frequently  pro¬ 
duced. 

Data;  October,  1922;  4x5  camera;  Protar  lens; 
at  stop  F/16;  sky-filter;  34  second;  Eastman  film; 
enlarged  on  .Artura  Carbon  Black  and  White  Mat. 

Example  of  Interpretation 

.A  FINER  example  of  interpretation  with  bridges  as  a 
subject  it  w'ould  be  impossible  for  us  to  present,  than  on 
page  212.  “East  River”  was  deservedly  accorded  the 
first  prize,  and  published  in  August,  1922,  together 
with  my  comments.  Data:  May,  1922;  bright  sun¬ 
light;  Newman  &  Gardia  Reflex  Camera  (634  x  9  cm.); 
534-hich  Ross  Xpres;  stop,  F/6.3;  1/50  second;  Imperial 
Panchromatic;  pyro;  bromoil  print. 

Our  Contributing  Critics 

The  above-named  scribes  will  face  a  task  that  is  not 
so  easy  as  Mr.  Kissinger’s  “The  Road”  or  Mr. 
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Neville’s  “The  Birdies".  However,  “Contentment”, 
by  De  Witt  II.  Thompson,  page  220,  will  receive  ade- 
ipiate  attention,  although  there  are — but  here  are  the 
(lata:  July:  2  p.m.;  sun  through  clouds;  Anseo  Vest 
Pocket  No,  1;  Smith  Semi-Achromatic  lens;  u.sed  at 
full  opening;  1/25  second;  Kodak  Autographic  Film. 


Dr.  W.  C.  Roentgen  -X-Ray  Discoverer 

Dr.  Willi.^m  Conrvd  Roentgex,  discoverer  of  the 
Roentgen  or  X-ray,  used  in  science  and  medicine,  died 
February  10,  in  Munich,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year. 

Prof.  Roentgen,  born  in  Lennep,  Rhenish  Prussia,  on 
March  27,  18d5,  received  his  early  education  in  Holland 
and  subsequently  in  Switzerland,  taking  his  first  degree 
as  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  Zurich,  18(!9.  Holding  the 
chair  of  jihysics  in  several  (ierman  universities,  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Wiirzburg,  where  in  1805  he  made  his  epochal 
discovery  that  has  revolutionised  science  and  medicine. 
'I'his  occurred  during  e.vperiments  with  almost  perfect 
\acuum  as  a  conductor,  with  the  aid  of  ga.ses  and 
electricity. 

In  recognition  of  the  \irtues  of  the  X-ray,  whose 
jiowers  instantly  were  realised  throughout  the  world, 
I’rof.  Roentgen  received  the  Rumford  medal  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  IHOti,  jointly  with  Philij)  Lenard.  He 
also  was  awarded  the  Nobel  prize,  1001,  for  his  re- 
.searches  in  physics. 

Experimenting  with  a  highly  exhausted  tube.  Prof. 
Roentgen  observed  that  a  paf)er  covered  with  barium 
platino-cyanide,  lying  nearby,  became  fluorescent,  evi¬ 
dently  because  of  an  invisible  radiation  from  the  tube, 
which  was  enclosed  in  black  cardboard  at  the  time.  He 
found  that  this  radiation  pas.sed  through  other  mate¬ 
rials,  opaque  and  of  great  solidity,  and  that  it  woidd 
affect  a  photographically  sensitised  plate.  Because  he 
did  not  then  know  the  true  nature  of  the  invisible  rays 
he  called  them  by  the  letter  which  denotes  to  the 
scientist  the  unknown  quantity. 

Eminent  Family-Talent 

W.  H.  ('.  1  ’iLLsnuRY,  the  well-known  pictori;d 
worker  and  member  of  the  I'nion  (’amera  (’lub  of 
Boston,  is  receiving  congratulations  for  the  eminent 
progress  attained  by  his  young  .son,  Kenneth  Clark 
Pillsbury,  a  professional  portraitist.  Mr.  Pillsbury  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Art  Mu.seum  School,  of  Boston,  and, 
instead  of  oil  or  watercolors,  has  cho.sen  red  chalk  as 
the  medium  in  which  to  execute  his  portraits.  He 
recently  held  an  exhibition  of  his  work  at  the  Grace 
Horne  Gallery,  Ifli  Stuart  Street,  Boston,  which  won 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  local  art-critics.  The 
/fo.s'fOR  Herald,  the  Boston  Transcript  and  the  ('hristian 
Science  Monitor  were  particidarly  warm  in  their  prai.se 
of  the  marked  progress  the  young  artist  has  shown 
during  the  past  year,  and  predicted  for  him  a  brilliant 
future  if  he  will  continue  to  advance  as  he  has  of  late. 

Certainly,  the  Pillsbury  family  is  not  short  of  artistic- 
talent,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  .see  which  of  the  two 
artists,  father  or  .son,  each  in  his  own  sijecial  medium 
of  expression,  will  attain  the  greater  rejnitation. 

Camera  Catches  Thief  in  the  Act 

Identified  by  a  flashlight  jiicture  he  had  unwit¬ 
tingly  made  of  himself  as  he  was  robbing  the  Griffin 
Studio,  Willie  Roy,  a  negro,  was  arrested  to  answer 
a  charge  of  larceny. 


The  Studio  has  been  robbed  on  a  number  of  occasions 
during  the  last  few  weeks  and  the  cash-register  rifled 
of  consideralile  money. 

Air.  Griffin  conceived  the  idea  of  obtaining  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  thief  in  the  act  of  rifling  the  till.  He 
placed  a  camera  in  a  niche  in  the  wall  in  front  of  the 
register  and  connected  it  with  the  cash-register  by 
an  electric  wire.  When  the  thief  pushed  clown  the 
letter  A  to  open  the  drawer,  the  electric  attachment 
made  the  flashlight  jiicture,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
permitted  a  iihotograph  above  the  opening  in  the  wall 
where  the  camera  was  placed  to  fall  down  over  the 
opening  and  conceal  the  camera.  The  picture  was 
obtained  Sunday  morning  and  the  studio-proprietor 
and  the  police  department  have  a  splendid  likeness  of 
Roy  seated  behind  the  cash  register. — Exchange. 


Fashions  and  the  Kinema 

Fashion  pirates  in  France  have  adopted  an  up-to- 
date  method  of  stealing  new  dres.s-designs.  They  use 
the  small  jiocket  kinema  cameras  that  have  become  so 
poi)ular  in  the  French  photographic  world. 

These  miniature  instruments  are  easily  hidden  in  a 
lady’s  miilf,  amongst  her  furs  or  in  the  big  bell-sleeve 
of  a  cloak;  and  so  Alme.  Pirate  is  told  by  her  employer 
to  attend  fashion-parades  and  similar  exhibitions, 
where  she  secures  [lictures  of  cloaks,  frocks  and  hats 
from  three  or  four  points  of  view. 

Since  the  cameras  used  are  entirely  automatic  in 
their  working — jiressure  on  a  button  “does  the  trick” — 
they  can  be  operated  with  conqilete  immunity  from 
detection;  and  Parisian  designers  are  said  to  be  at  their 
wits’  end  to  know  how  to  combat  this  latest  method  of 
fashion-stealing. — London  Chronicle. 

Photography  to  Prove  Durability  of  Copper 

As  a  part  of  a  nation-wide  campaign  designed  to 
foster  the  use  of  more  permanent  materials  in  building, 
the  Copper  and  Brass  Research  Association,  25  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City,  has  announced  a  contest  for  school- 
children,  and  others,  offering  cash-prizes  for  the  best 
photographs  that  show  the  relative  durability  of  mate¬ 
rials  which  go  into  the  construction  of  American  homes. 
Fourteen  prizes  ranging  from  $150  to  $10  will  be 
awarded  for  iihotograidis  of  copper-  and  brass-objects 
of  utility  or  ornamentation  which  to  qualify  must  have 
been  in  u.se  more  than  thirty-five  years.  Included  are 
copper-roofs,  brass  door-knockers,  old  copper  cooking- 
utensils,  brass  plumbing-pipe.  Fourteen  additional 
prizes  of  similar  amounts  are  offered  for  the  best  photo¬ 
graphs  that  show  the  results  of  using  substitutes  for 
coiiper  and  brass. 


Our  Contributing  Critics 

{Continued  from  Page  221) 

at  his  command — assuming  that  the  picture  presented 
is  a  criterion  of  his  ability.  The  obvious  defects,  men¬ 
tioned  in  detail  by  others,  suggest  the  need  of  perusal 
of  text-books  on  pictorial  composition  and  of  good 
photographic  magazines,  Fhoto-Er.v  AI.xgazine  in 
particular.  Our  friend  saw  beauty  in  “The  Birches” 
and  tried  to  perpetuate  his  vision,  but  failed.  Air. 
Neville  will  hardly  plead  ignorance  of  law.  He  must 
take  his  medicine. 

J.  lY.  Adair,  AI.D. 
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ON  THE  GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


“That  Pleasant  Expression” 

A.,  ONE  of  New  York’s  foremost  photo-pictorialists, 
who  is  blessed  with  a  rare  sense  of  humor,  told  me  an 
interesting  story  at  his  expense,  the  other  day. 

He  was  waiting  in  a  subway  station  for  the  arrival 
of  a  train  which  was  delayed  on  account  of  an  accident. 
Standing  near  one  of  those  mirrors  conveniently  placed 
over  a  certain  type  of  vending-machine,  he  utilised  the 
opportunity  to  see  if  his  cravat  were  still  on  straight. 
In  doing  so,  he  noticed  that  the  light  on  his  face  was 
exceptionally  good.  He  admired  the  modeling,  the 
tonal  gradations  and  also  the  satisfying  appearance  of 
the  original  reflected  in  the  mirror.  He  was  also 
thinking  of  that  “pleasant  expression”  so  often  lack¬ 
ing  in  a  portrait-photograph,  and  so  hard  to  obtain 
by  the  eager,  conscientious  studio-artist. 

He  practised  before  the  mirror  and  finally  found 
an  expression — a  quiet,  happy  smile — quite  becoming 
to  his  style  of  beauty  and  which  he  wished  he  could 
duplicate  before  the  camera,  particularly  as  his  friend, 
Floyd  Vail,  of  the  Camera  Club,  had  offered  to  make 
a  portrait  of  him,  which  in  itself  was  a  distinguished 
honor.  “If  only  Vail  were  here  at  this  moment,” 
he  said  to  himself.  Just  then  he  became  aware  that 
he  was  the  object  of  profound  and  sympathetic  in¬ 
terest.  Without  moving  his  head,  he  observed  that 
several  persons,  including  a  couple  of  mischievous- 
looking  young  girls,  were  watching  him  with  consider¬ 
able  merriment.  “He’s  stuck  on  himself,”  he  heard 
one  of  the  girls  remark.  Then  much  giggling.  “He’s 
having  the  time  of  his  life,”  added  her  companion. 
Still  more  giggling.  He  felt  and  saw  the  red  color 
diffuse  his  countenance.  With  much  presence  of  mind, 
and  without  appearing  perturbed,  he  deliberately 
arranged  his  cravat,  withdrew  and  reinserted  his 
scarf-pin  so  as  to  show  the  shank,  which  he  had 
neglected  to  do  that  morning,  pulled  down  his  waist¬ 
coat  and  then  walked  over  to  the  news-stand,  ignoring 
intentionally  the  incoming  train,  which,  after  stopping 
briefly,  carried  away  the  audience  he  had  been  enter¬ 
taining  quite  unconsciously  and  free  of  charge  for  a 
period  of  ten  minutes. 

It’s  now  up  to  A.  to  make  an  appointment  with  his 
friend,  Floyd  Vail,  and  record  that  happy  smile  which 
preceded  a  period  of  self-inflicted  embarrassment  in 
the  New  York  subway. 


When  a  Portrait  is  a  Crime 

The  Editor  receives  frequently  a  print,  or  a  col¬ 
lection  of  prints,  accompanied  by  a  request  for  a 
candid  and  helpful  criticism.  He  complies  gladly,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  the  sender  has  enclosed  return-postage. 
When  it  comes  to  a  portrait  of  a  society-lady  which, 
having  been  made  very  hastily  by  a  local  photographer 
and  also,  perhaps,  poorly  reproduced  by  a  local 
newspaper,  he  hesitates  to  give  an  opinion.  He  dis¬ 
likes  to  be  personal.  If  the  lady,  herself,  sends  it  for 
private  criticism,  that  is  quite  another  matter;  and 
even  in  such  circumstances,  it  would  be  impolitic  to 
express  an  adverse  opinion.  But  here  is  the  repro¬ 


duced  portrait-photograph  of  a  popular,  charming 
and  beautiful  debutante,  inexcu-sably  badly  done  from 
beginning  to  end.  It  has  been  sent  to  the  Editor  by 
an  indignant  friend  of  the  lady.  It  is  a  front-view; 
the  lips  are  widely  parted  showing  both  rows  of  teeth, 
due  to  a  very  faint  smile;  the  black  hair  is  covered 
with  masses  of  white  light  making  it  look  shaggy  and 
wild;  the  entire  face  is  devoid  of  gradation  and  model¬ 
ing;  the  background  is  busy  with  large,  irregular, 
white  spot.s — in  fact,  the  somewhat  inelegant  ex¬ 
pression  “crazy  looking”  would  be  an  appropriate 
designation  of  a  perfectly  wretched  portrait  of  an 
exceedingly  attractive  subject.  It  has  the  earmarks 
of  a  carelessly  made  at-home  portrait  emanating  from 
a  well-known  portrait-factory.  No  wonder! 

He  Failed  to  Make  It  Pay 

Wasn’t  there  a  small  photo-publication  that  flour¬ 
ished  for  a  while  and  during  the  late  war  passed  out 
of  existence.^  It  must  be  like  the  one  of  which  Whit¬ 
ing  tells  the  following  story  in  the  Boston  Herald. 

“This  happened  to  the  publisher  of  a  newspaper  in 
a  small  city  during  the  difficult  war-period,  when  many 
such  newspapers  were  crowded  to  the  wall.  He  had  bor¬ 
rowed  $5,000  from  the  local  bank  on  his  note,  secured 
by  the  newspaper-plant.  The  banker  had  to  tighten 
up,  and  he  wrote  his  friend  of  the  newspaper  telling 
him  to  pay  off  the  note.  He  got  no  reply. 
asked  the  newspaper-man  to  come  and  see  him.  The 
conversation  went  like  this: 

“Bill,  I’m  sorry,  but  we’ve  got  to  tighten  up,  and 
you’ll  have  to  pay  us  that  note.” 

“Jim,  do  you  mean  that  you  will  not  renew  that 
note.?” 

“That’s  just  what  I  mean.  Bill.” 

“Say,  Jim,  did  you  ever  own  a  newspaper?” 

“No,  Bill,  I  never  owned  a  newspaper.” 

“Well,  Jim,  you  do  now!” 

A  Photo-Musical  Composition 

A  coKBESPONDENT,  who  is  a  musician  as  well  as  a 
camerist,  suggests  that  one  of  the  big  camera  clubs 
include  in  its  next  musical  program  Alfred  Cortot  s 
pianoforte  arrangement  of  Vivaldi  s  Concerto  di 
Camera”,  because  of  its  manifest  interest  to  photog- 
rs^plicrs 

My  reply  would  be  that  our  esteemed  correspondent 
get  an  introduction  to  Miss  Lingua  Italiana  and  then 
reconsider  his  suggestion  in  regard  to  Vivaldi  s  concerto. 
I  have  heard  it  performed,  and  the  only  connection 
the  piece  might  have  with  photography  is  the  rapidly 
flying  hands  of  the  pianist,  which  would  require  a  high¬ 
speed  camera  to  make  a  legible  photographic  record. 


A  Libel  on  Chicago 

Well- DRESSED  girl  (on  street-car) — “Why,  her  and 
me  were  the  best  of  friends  before  him  and  her  met. 
Of  course,  this  is  between  you  and  I.” — Boston  Paper. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


Attend  and  Support  the  Photographic 
Arts  and  Crafts  Exposition 

To  tlie  entire  photographic  industry  in  the  United 
States,  the  success  of  the  coining  Photographic  Arts 
and  Crafts  Exposition,  to  he  lield  at  the  (Irand  Central 
Palace  April  "21  to  28,  1!)2;5,  is  iinjiortant.  Advanta¬ 
geous  always,  it  is  a  manifestation  of  ability  to  work 
together  for  the  common  good.  The  desired  develop¬ 
ment  of  any  husiness  is  deiiendent  on  co-ordination  of 
effort.  Hearty  co-operation  will  achieve  what  can 
he  accomplished  in  no  other  way. 

Too  many  men  in  the  iihotographic  industry  are 
unacquainted  with  those  whom  they  should  know.  Not 
sutficiently  do  they  take  advantage  of  opportunities  to 
make  friends  in  the  trade.  Timidity  and  distrust  may 
environ  the  unknown.  Lack  of  interest  has  cau-sed 
numerous  ditficulties.  By  keeping  aloof,  people  lo.se 
interest.  By  maintaining  friendly  contact,  manu¬ 
facturers  and  dealers  can  he  helped.  Mutual  henefits 
may  he  derived  from  a  meeting  of  competitors.  Every¬ 
thing  that  serves  to  bring  harmony,  whatever  operates 
to  promote  amity  and  good  fellowship,  is  beneficial. 
Interchange  of  ideas,  narrations  of  experience  and  com- 
jiarisons  of  achievements  are  always  productive  of  good. 

Neither  expositions  nor  trade-conventions  receive  the 
recognition  to  which  they  arc  entitled.  What  is  accom- 
Iilished  at  traile-ex|)osilions  does  not  always  aiipear 
immediately,  in  full,  on  the  surface.  The  inateriali.sa- 
tion  of  things  suggested  may  he  delayed.  The  potential 
henefits  of  the  jicrsonal  contact  between  buyer,  seller 
and  the  consuming  public  are  often  not  appreciateil 
until  a  later  day.  However,  the  fact  remains,  where 
attention  is  attracted,  curiosity  aroused,  interest  stimu¬ 
lated  and  enthnsiasm  created,  changes  for  the  better 
must  result.  Though  reaction  varies  under  different 
circumstances,  the  consequential  developments  and 
benefits  following  an  exposition  invariably  will  be  in 
[iroportion  to  the  attemlance  as  well  as  to  the  original¬ 
ity,  attractiveness  and  general  scope  of  the  exhibits. 

The  coming  Photographic  .\rts  and  Crafts  Exposition 
is  today  an  assured  success.  Much  thought  and  time, 
as  well  as  money,  has  been  expendeil  to  make  this 
exposition  a  credit  to  the  industry,  and  one  that  will 
<lo  good,  not  only  for  the  moment,  but  for  many  suc¬ 
ceeding  months  thereafter.  It  has  been  intelligently 
promoted  by  the  management,  and  the  co-operation  of 
the  exliibitors,  to  date,  has  been  all  that  could  be  hoped 
for.  Tl'.e  exposition  is  associated  with  jilans  that  extend 
beyond  the  doings  of  1!)2.‘3;  and,  if  given  continued  sup¬ 
port  by  the  leaders  of  this  great  industry,  will  certainly 
become  an  established  institution.  Resiionsibility  for 
the  success  of  the  Photographic  Exposition  is  not 
restricted  to  the  promoters  and  exhibitors.  So  far  as 
pertains  to  the  prestige,  the  whole  industry  is  involved. 
Excellent  opportunities  will  be  presented.  Tho.se  who 
fail  to  avail  themselves  of  chances  offered  generally 
are  not  exemjit  from  blame. 

E'or  your  own  interest,  you,  and  every  one  of  you, 
who  are  in  a  j'Osition  to  jirosper  through  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  I’hotograpliic  Arts  and  Crafts 
Industry,  should  attend,  exhibit  and  support  the  expo¬ 
sition,  as  a  duty  to  the  imlustry  of  which  you  are  a  part. 


To  atteml  and  to  induce  friends  to  go  to  see  what  is 
exhibited  should  be  a  duty  as  well  as  a  pleasure,  so  that 
the  exposition’s  slogan  “Let’s  Make  It  Unanimous” 
will  become  a  reality.  During  Photographic  Exposition 
Week,  it  should  be  a  rallying  jilace  for  all  who  would 
be  benefited  by  boosts  given  to  the  photographic 
indu.stry.  New  York  City  is  always  a  point  of  interest 
for  everybody,  so  with  the  exiiosition  as  an  added 
attraction,  it  should  draw  trade  visitors  from  every 
part  of  the  country. 

If  the  coming  Photogra])hic  Exposition  is  the  big 
success  it  promises  to  be,  tlie  desirability  of  holding 
trade-conventions  in  conjunction  with  the  expositions 
will  be  more  apparent,  (iranted  a  large  attendance 
this  year,  the  Exposition  is  sure  to  be  bigger  and  better 
next  year.  Then  a  proposition  to  hold  a  convention 
at  exiiosition-time  may  be  regarded  favorably.  Addi¬ 
tional  members  are  certainly  needed  by  every  organisa¬ 
tion  in  the  photograjihic  industry.  To  obtain  numerical 
strength,  to  gain  the  supiiort  and  co-operation  of 
thousands  who  are  not  enrolled  members  of  any  photo- 
grajihic  as.sociatioii,  proper  steps  should  be  taken.  The 
average  man  has  an  inclination  to  follow  the  crowd. 
Ilitmunitij  en  manse  is  injiucntiul.  If  the  attractions 
ottered  by  the  Photographic  Exposition  are  utilised  to 
obtain  recruits  for  iiholographic  trade-organisations, 
so  much  the  better.  ,\n  influx  of  new  members  would 
enable  all  associations  to  increase  their  usefulness. 

A.ssociated  with  desirable  publicity,  n.seful  in  mould¬ 
ing  public  ojiinion,  the  photographic  exposition  will 
concentrate  the  minds  of  the  public  on  this  industry  at 
just  the  i).sychological  time,  in  the  spring,  when  one’s 
thoughts  turn  to  the  ojicn  country,  where  a  vacation 
without  a  camera  is  not  complete.  This  exposition  will 
also  certainly  act  as  a  stimulant  to  cvcru  other  branch 
of  the  jihotographic  and  allied  industries.  What  a 
successful  Photograiihic  Exposition  means  to  the  entire 
photographic  industry,  time  will  reveal.  Results  will 
tell,  the  country  will  be  shown.  Excejit  by  those  who 
fail  to  seize  favorable  opportunities,  the  exposition 
will  not  be  ignored.  The  event  is  too  important  to  be 
overlooked.  Incidentally,  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
has  this  to  say  about  exiiositions: 

“National  and  international  exhibitions  may  be 
ranked  among  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the 
industrial  record  of  the  world,  and  have  taken  their 
jilace  as  iiermanent  instruments  of  civili-sation,  for  by 
their  means  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  and  extended  in  the  most  wonderful  manner.” 


Attention,  Camerists  of  Winnipeg! 

E'hom  recent  correspondence  we  learn  that  a  number 
of  cameri.sts  in  Winnipeg  are  eager  to  have  a  good 
camera  club.  In  fact,  steps  have  been  taken  to  get  in 
touch  with  those  who  might  be  interested  to  join  and 
to  support  a  first-class  photographic  organisation. 
We  are  glad  to  give  publicity  to  the  matter  and  to 
urge  all  tho.se  who  might  be  interested  to  write  without 
delay  to  Mr.  Arthur  -Toy,  manager  of  Strains,  Ltd., 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada,  who  will  be  plea.sed  to 
answer  all  inquiries  until  an  organisation  is  formed. 
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Second  Annual  San  Francisco- Oakland  Inter¬ 
national  Salon  of  Photography 

The  Photographic  Section  of  the  Oakland  Art 
Association  held  its  First  Salon  in  the  Fall  of  1921, 
and  the  Pictorial  Photographic  Society  of  San  Francisco 
its  First  International  Salon  in  the  Spring  of  1922. 
Due  to  the  hearty  support  and  co-operation  of  a  large 
number  of  pictorialists,  both  in  this  and  other  countries, 
these  exhibitions  were  eminently  successful.  Realising 
the  proximity  of  Oakland  and  San  Francisco,  on 
opposite  sides  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  the  large 
number  of  salons  that  make  requests  for  support,  the 
members  of  the  societies  feel  that  the  best  interests  of 
pictorial  workers  and  the  public  will  be  served  by  the 
holding  of  one  exhibition  in  the  bay-district,  which  will 
be  shown  in  both  cities.  To  this  end  a  Joint  Committee 
has  been  appointed  to  conduct  the  Second  Annual  San 
Francisco-Oakland  International  Salon  of  Photography. 

The  salon  will  be  held  in  San  Francisco  from  August 
31  to  October  7  inclusive,  and  in  Oakland  from  October 
14  to  November  11  inclusive,  1923.  August  10  will  be 
the  last  day  for  receiving  entries.  It  is  the  desire  of  the 
committee  to  set  a  high  standard  for  acceptance  of 
prints,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  the  salon  broadly 
representative.  It  will  follow  that  there  will  be  no 
preference  or  prejudice  as  to  process  or  school  of  ex¬ 
pression.  In  San  Franeisco  the  salon  will  be  held  in  the 
Galleries  of  the  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art  (Palace 
of  Fine  Arts  of  the  1915  Exposition),  in  Oakland  at  the 
Art  Galleries  of  the  Oakland  Art  Association  in  the 
Auditorium.  Both  locations  are  the  centers  of  art- 
interest  in  the  respective  cities  and  provide  ideal  con¬ 
ditions  and  facilities  for  a  dignified  presentation.  Both 
previous  salons  were  particularly  well  attended,  even 
without  the  consideration  of  the  fact  that  both  were 
new,  the  attendance  in  San  Francisco  being  nearly 
18,000.  This  announcement  is  made  so  that  the  new 
date  may  be  included  in  the  plans  of  exhibitors  for  1923. 
Entry-forms  with  full  particulars  will  be  available  at  a 
later  date.  Conditions  of  entry  will  be  substantially 
the  same  as  for  the  previous  salons.  Prints  will  be  shown 
under  glass  against  a  neutral  tint  background  in  frames. 
Due  to  this  method  of  presentation  last  year,  it  was 
found  that  those  prints  on  mounts  that  extended  not 
more  than  an  inch  beyond  the  print  facilitated  arrange¬ 
ment  in  hanging,  and  made  a  far  better  appearance 
than  those  having  a  larger  area  of  mount.  Accordingly, 
submission  of  prints  so  mounted — upon  a  light-toned 
mount  extending  not  more  than  one  inch  beyond  print- 
edge — is  sugge.sted.  Prints  so  submitted  will  be  judged 
against  an  appropriate  background.  Any  suggestions 
or  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  corre¬ 
sponding-secretary,  Mr.  H.  A.  Hussey,  64  Pine  St., 
San  Francisco,  California. 

Pathological  Pictures  at  Photographic 
Exposition 

The  pathological  curator  and  photographer  of  a 
prominent  hospital,  the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital, 
plans  to  show  to  the  public  examples  of  medical  and 
scientific  photography  at  the  International  Photo¬ 
graphic  Arts  and  Crafts  Exposition,  it  is  announced 
today  by  Harry  A.  Cochrane.  He  states  that  Howard 
N.  Gosner,  the  pathological  curator  and  photographer 
of  this  hospital,  plans  to  display  color-photomicrog¬ 
raphy,  in  lantern-slides  and  prints,  and  stereophoto¬ 
graphs  of  anatomical  and  pathological  subjects. 

According  to  Mr.  Cochrane,  this  exhibit  will  show 
to  the  public  the  great  importance  that  this  field  of 


pathology  has  played  in  modern  medicine  and  science. 
Prominent  camera  clubs  have  planned  to  exhibit  mate¬ 
rial  at  the  exposition.  The  Southern  California  Camera 
Club  of  Los  Angeles,  the  Elysian  Camera  Club  of 
Hoboken,  are  among  those  who  are  expected  to  exhibit 
at  the  exposition. 


P.  A.  of  A.  Convention  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Gener.xl  approval  of  photographers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  has  followed  the  action  of  the 
executive  board  and  officers  of  the  Manufacturers’ 
Bureau  of  the  Photographers’  Association  of  America 
in  selecting  Washington,  D.C.,  as  the  convention-city 
for  1923  with  convention-dates  from  July  16  to  21 
inclusive  and  headquarters  to  be  at  the  Washington 
Hotel.  At  the  board  meeting  in  Washington  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  5,  many  manufacturers  and  dealers  were  repre¬ 
sented;  and  most  of  the  Amalgamated  Associations 
in  the  eastern  territory  had  delegates  in  attendance. 

The  Convention-Hall  in  Washington,  D.C.,  was 
approved  as  the  meeting-place  for  the  41st  Annual 
Convention  of  the  association  to  be  held  on  the  dates 
mentioned.  A  tentative  program  was  agreed  upon; 
entertainment-features  were  discussed;  and,  although 
the  details  have  not  been  worked  out  yet,  a  splendid 
educational  program  of  great  value  will  be  featured, 
with  sight-seeing  tours  to  interesting  points  in  and 
around  Washington.  Representatives  from  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  Kiwannis,  Rotorarians,  automobile 
clubs  and  civic  bodies  in  general  have  volunteered  their 
support  to  make  this  convention  one  of  the  best  that 
Washington,  D.C.,  has  arranged  for  in  many  years. 

The  local  photographers  are  eager  to  make  this 
gathering  a  success  and  have  promised  their  assistance 
and  co-operation  to  the  fullest  extent.  Everything 
points  to  a  large  and  enthusiastic  international  meeting. 
It  is  now  up  to  the  photographers  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  to  make  every  effort  to  plan  their  vacations 
with  the  convention  in  mind;  and  the  board  feels  that, 
with  the  same  support  as  given  in  the  past,  the  1923 
convention  will  eclipse  all  former  gatherings  held  by 
the  P.  A.  of  A. 

A.  J.  Cook,  Secreiary. 

Floyd  Vail,  F.R.P.S.,  to  be  Director 

Pictorial  Section  of  New  York  Exposition 

The  International  Photographic  Arts  and  Crafts 
Exposition  to  be  held  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace, 
New  York  City,  April  21  to  28,  inclusive,  1923,  will 
have  for  the  managing-director  of  the  Pictorial  Section, 
Mr.  Floyd  Vail,  F.R.P.S.,  the  well-known  pictorialist, 
exhibitor  and  chairman  of  the  Print-Committee  of 
the  Camera  Club  of  New  York.  He  is  enlisting  the 
support  of  other  prominent  amateur  and  professional 
photographers,  to  aid  him  in  the  work  of  judging 
and  managing  the  Pictorial  Section  of  the  Exposi¬ 
tion.  Among  these  are  Nicholas  Muray,  the  eminent 
Greenwich  Village  portraitist  and  illu.strator;  Dr.  T. 
W.  Kilmer,  a  member  of  the  Camera  Club  of  New 
York  and  a  successful  exponent  of  pictorial  photog¬ 
raphy  in  this  country  and  abroad;  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Alcocfc, 
also  well-known  pictorialist  and  contributing  member 
of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Los  Angeles  Salons;  and  Mr. 
John  E.  Garabrant,  vice-president  of  the  Professional 
Photographers’  Society  of  New  York  and  chairman 
of  the  Commercial  Section  of  the  Photographers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  has  offered  to  assist  in  every  way 
possible  and  his  advice,  suggestions  and  co-operation 
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will  be  of  inestimable  value.  Mr.  Frank  V.  Chambers, 
editor  of  three  i)hotographic  magazines,  and  active 
in  photographic  affairs  for  many  years,  will  serve  with 
the.se  gentlemen  and  give  them  tlie  fienefit  of  his  ex¬ 
perience. 

Other  men  of  prominence  who  are  connected  with 
the  professional  and  amateur  interests  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  industry — names  will  be  annotinced  later — 
are  to  be  invited  to  co-operate. 

Carl  Paul  Goerz 

C.xRL  P.\UL  (iomiz,  founder  and,  until  the  time  of 
his  death,  head  of  the  ()pti.sche  Anstalt  C.  P.  Goerz 
A.  G.,  of  Berlin,  died  on  January  14,  Thus  the 

German  optical  industry  lost  one  of  its  most  imposing 
personalities.  Mr.  Goerz  began  his  business  in  1880, 
in  a  single  room.  From  this  small  beginning,  the 
Goerz  factories  have  grown  to  enormous  size,  and  now 
cover  several  acres  in  Bcriin-Friedenau  and  Berlin- 
Zehlendorf,  with  branch  factories  in  Cassel,  Leipzig, 
and  several  other  places.  .\t  the  present  time,  there 
are  over  three  thou.sand  employees  in  these  factories 
wldcli  make  virtually  everything  recpiired  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  and  scientific  field. 

'Fhe  principal  products  are;  photogra])hic  cameras 
and  lenses  and  the  o])tical  glass  from  which  stich 
len.ses  are  made;  motion-picture  film  and  other  roll 
and  pack-tilms;  dryplates;  prism  binoculars  and  tele¬ 
scopes;  scientific  instrumeTits;  motion-picture  cameras, 
projectors  and  mirror-lamps;  automobile-lam[)s  from 
the  small  motor-cycle  lamp  to  the  largest  search¬ 
lights  for  ships,  harbors  and  lighthouses. 

Mr.  ('.  P.  Goerz,  who  was  sixty-niue  years  old,  re¬ 
mained  to  the  last  the  active  head  of  these  huge  enter¬ 
prises.  lie  was  highly  respected  by  all  who  became 
associated  with  him  or  came  into  business-contact  with 
him.  lie  leaves  a  widow  and  three  children.  Two 
sons  are  now  actively  engaged  in  the  management  of 
the  business. 


Are  You  Qualified  for  This  Position? 

('o\(;i{ESS  has  provided  for  an  increase  of  forty-five 
in  the  examining-corps  of  the  Patent  Office  at  ^^ash- 
ington,  D.G.  .V  nund)er  of  positions  will  be  available 
July  1,  1!)"2.'5,  and  a  few  are  open  at  the  present  lime. 
The  a|)pointment.s  are  nnnle  through  a  civil  service 
examination,  the  title  of  which  is,  “Assistant  Fx- 
aminer.  Patent  Office.”  .\  college  graduate  who  has 
mastered  [jliysics,  chemistry  and  mathematics  should 
have  no  difficulty  to  i)ass  the  requirements.  The 
entrance-.salary  is  $1,740  per  year  and  i)romotion  is 
fairly  ra|iid.  'Pliere  are  ai)pointinents  for  photo¬ 
graphic  and  optical  work.  Announcements  that  give 
the  date  of  the  next  examination  and  application- 
forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission,  Washington,  D.C. 


Commendable  Publicity 

A  LETTER  from  Mr.  Harry  T.  Hall,  vice-president  of 
the  Baid';  of  the  Manhattan  Company  of  New  York, 
contains  much  truth  and  likewise  presents  an  excellent 
suggestion  which  might  well  be  followed  by  other  large 
business  enterpri.ses.  Mr.  Hall  writes,  “Keen  ob.servers 
of  our  national  life  have  commented  time  and  time 
again  on  the  intense  priile  of  the  average  American 
in  his  own  State  and  Ins  own  city.  Some  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  say  that  we  carry  it  to  the  point  of  section¬ 


alism  that  hinders  the  development  of  the  country 
as  a  whole.  Certainly,  many  of  us  are  so  interested 
in  the  place  where  we  live  and  work  that  we  are  in 
danger  of  forgetting  that  there  is  anything  at  all  be¬ 
yond  its  limits.  It  has  been  .said — and  perhaps  with 
good  rea.son — that  this  is  more  true  of  New  Yorkers 
than  of  men  in  any  other  city.  At  any  rate,  the  Bank 
of  the  Manhattan  Company  believes  that  tfie  more 
New  A’ork  knows  and  api)reciates  what  is  going  on 
in  other  i)arts  of  the  country  the  better  it  will  be  for 
all  of  us.”  Enclosed  with  Mr.  Hall's  letter  was  a  proof 
of  an  advertisement  which  is  one  of  a  descrij)tive  series 
to  l)e  run  in  New  York  City  newspapers  and  which 
will  tell  about  the  wealth,  resources  and  manufac¬ 
tures  of  every  State  in  the  rnion. 

Right  in  line  with  this  idea  is  the  series  of  illus¬ 
trated  articles,  j)repared  by  various  camera  clubs, 
which  have  apjjeared  and  will  appear  in  Photo-Er.v 
M.xg.\zixe.  To  date,  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  U.  Camera 
Club  and  the  Toronto  Camera  Club  have  contributed 
articles  on  their  resjjective  cities.  In  the  near  future 
the  Portland  (Me.)  Camera  Club  and  California 
Camera  Club  of  San  Francisco  will  pre.sent  a  literary 
and  pictorial  view  of  their  home-cities.  The  more  we 
know  about  each  other,  and  about  the  [>lace  where 
others  live  and  work,  the  better  able  we  shall  be  to 
make  our  town,  city,  state  and  nation  serve  mankind. 


Will  Rounds — Autochrome  Expert 

M.vxv  of  our  readers  know  of  Mr.  Will  Rounds 
and  his  work.  However,  as  we  are  constantly  adding 
sub.scribers  to  our  subscription-list,  we  believe  that  a 
reference  to  Mr.  Rounds  is  timely;  for  the  summer- 
sea.son  with  its  beauty  and  color  will  soon  be  here. 
Briefly,  there  arc  few  photograjjhers  who  have  made 
a  more  exhaustive  study  of  the  famous  Lumiere 
-Vutochrome  plate  and  its  manii)ulation  under  all  pos¬ 
sible  conditions.  Mr.  Rounds  has  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  his  mastery  of  the  .Vutochrome.  In  fact,  he 
has  been  asked  so  often  to  exi)lain  his  methods  to  other 
camera-workers  that  he  has  arranged  a  course  of  in¬ 
struction  whicli  is  practical,  comprehensive  and  moder¬ 
ate  in  i)rice.  We  urge  those  of  our  readers  who  are 
eager  to  make  good  .Vutoehromes  to  write  to  Mr. 
Will  Rounds,  1  P2.\  First  Street,  Lowell,  Mass.,  for 
his  latest  descriptive  folder. 


Do  Not  Neglect  to  Read  Catalogs 

I)e.\r  Mr.  Be.vrdsley; 

If  a  few  words  of  appreciation  will  not  be  amiss, 
1  should  like  to  make  a  few  comments  on  your  article 
entitled.  “Reading  I'p  on  Photography"  in  the  February 
issue  of  Photo-Er.v  1SL\g.\zixe.  For  the  i)ast  six  or 
seven  years  I  have  been  “reading  ;ip  on  photography” 
in  much  the  same  way  as  the  beginner  of  whom  you 
wrote.  I  have  found  it  most  profitable.  I  fully  agree 
with  you  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  catalogs  and 
pamphlets  printed  by  various  manufacturers.  I  should 
like  to  add  that  the  Ser'-ice  Department  maintained 
by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  is  of  great  help,  if 
used.  But  I  have  found  that  a  great  many  amateurs 
are  in  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  such  a  department. 
If  the  beginner  will  make  use  of  the  aids  which  are 
within  the  reach  of  all  and  which  require  no  expenditure 
of  money,  he  can  achieve  much  even  though  po.ssessing 
an  instrument  of  limited  capabilities. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Chicago,  Ill.  Elsie  C.  Bullard. 
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Meet  Us  At  The  Photographic  Exposition 

We  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  all  our  subscribers, 
readers,  dealers  and  advertisers  to  call  at  our  booth, 
number  55,  during  the  coming  Photographic  Arts 
and  Crafts  Exposition,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New 
York  City,  April  21  to  28,  inclusive.  It  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  meet  our  correspondents  and  friends,  and 
to  render  them  any  service  within  our  power.  We 
appreciate  and  value  the  support  and  patronage  that 
we  have  received.  Please  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
thank  you  personally. 

A.  H.  Beardsley,  Publi.sher. 

Tenth  Pittsburgh  Salon  of  Pictorial 
Photography 

Unusual  interest  has  been  shown  in  the  Tenth 
Annual  Pittsburgh  Salon  of  Pictorial  Photography 
which  opened  its  doors  to  the  public  on  March  3. 
Three  hundred  and  twenty  prints  were  accepted  by 
the  jury  of  selection  which  consisted  of  Dr.  A.  D. 
Chaffee,  New  York  City;  Francis  O.  Libby,  Portland, 
Maine;  and  Holmes  I.  Mettee,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
The  collection  this  year  contained  a  larger  number  of 
foreign  pictures  that  heretofore.  England,  Scotland, 
France,  Australia  and  Italy  were  well  represented. 
California  entered  eighty-two  prints  from  twenty-seven 
contributors;  and  New  York  State  fifty-nine  prints 
from  twenty-four  contributors.  The  other  states  were 
scattered.  The  general  representation  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada  showed  that  there  has  been  a  greater 
interest  in  pictorial  photography  than  in  the  past. 

The  May  issue  of  Photo-Er.'L  Mag.xzine,  unless 
unforeseen  conditions  arise,  will  contain  an  illustrated 
review  of  the  Tenth  Pittsburgh  Salon  prepared  by  a 
well-known  photographic  authority. 


We  Extend  Our  Sympathy 

Our  cotemporary.  The  Guide  fo  Nature,  edited  by 
Dr.  Edward  F.  Bigelow,  suffered  a  serious  loss  on 
February  2.5.  The  printing-plant  of  R.  H.  Cunning¬ 
ham,  Stamford,  Conn.,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  March  issue  of  The  Guide  to  Nature  was  on  the 
press  at  the  time.  The  entire  stock  of  paper,  cover- 
design  plates  for  twelve  months  and  other  printing- 
material  was  a  total  loss.  There  was  no  insurance. 
The  only  capital  is  the  merits  of  the  cause  of  nature- 
study  as  advocated  by  the  Agassiz  Association  through 
this  helpful  magazine  and  the  faithfulness  of  friends. 
We  hope  that  those  of  our  readers  who  know  of  the 
splendid  work  that  is  being  done  by  Dr.  Bigelow  to 
encourage  nature-study  and  nature-love,  will  help  a 
good  cause  by  sending  a  contribution,  large  or  small, 
to  The  Agassiz  Association,  Inc.,  ArcAdiA,  Sound 
Beach,  ConTiecticut. 


March  Meeting  of  P.  P.  of  A. 

The  Pictorial  Photographers  of  America  held  their 
regular  March  meeting  at  their  permanent  home  at 
the  Art  Center,  50  East  50th  Street,  New  York  City. 
The  principal  speaker  of  the  evening  w^as  Mr.  Edw’ard 
Steichen  of  Photo-Secession  fame.  In  his  talk  Mr. 
Steichen  said  he  did  not  think  that  pictorial  photog¬ 
raphy  has  progressed  much  since  the  Photo-Secession 
days.  Although  he  had  been  guilty  of  doing  soft- 
focus  work,  he  had  concluded  that  work  being  done 


with  soft-focus  lenses  is  not  pictorial  or  artistic.  He 
conceded  that  a  very  few  workers  were  turning  out 
pictorial  work  with  them.  He  said  the  work  he  is 
doing  now  he  could  not  get  sharp  enough.  He  also 
said  that  his  eyes  had  been  opened  to  the  pictorial 
possibilities  of  sharp  lens-work  while  in  charge  of 
aeria  Iphotography  in  the  army.  His  talk  was  most 
interesting;  but  left  his  hearers  puzzled,  most  of  whom 
have  been  striving  for  pictorial  quality  in  their  work, 
by  using  entirely  different  methods  than  he  advised. 
Whether  or  not  his  audience  agreed  with  him  in  his 
talk  it  will  be  the  means  of  a  good  many  of  them  a.sking 
themselves  if  they  have  the  right  understanding  of 
pictorial  photography. 

Preceding  Mr.  Steichen,  Mr.  Forman  B.  Hanna, 
of  Arizona,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Clarence  White, 
chairman  of  the  evening.  Mr.  Hanna  gave  an  intere.st- 
ing  talk  on  photographic  conditions  in  his  state,  and 
his  method  of  working. 

The  judges  for  the  coming  International  Salon 
have  been  selected  and  include  Mr.  Alfred  Steiglitz, 
Mr.  Clarence  White,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Kassebier,  Dr. 
Ama.sa  D.  Chaffee,  and  Mr.  John  Paul  Edw’ards. 
All  indications  point  to  a  very  large  entry-list.  The 
monthly  print-exhibit,  of  which  Mrs.  Antoinette  B. 
Hervey  is  chairman,  is  becoming  more  and  more 
popular,  judging  from  the  number  of  entries  and  the 
quality  of  work  submitted. 

The  monthly  loan-exhibits  are  creating  quite  a  sensa¬ 
tion,  as  well  they  might.  Dr.  Chaffee,  the  President 
of  the  P.  P.  A.,  has  a  collection  of  his  wonderful  bromoils 
on  the  walls  this  month.  Anyone  interested  in  photog¬ 
raphy  should  not  lose  the  opportunity  to  see  these 
remarkable  pictures,  if  they  are  conveniently  situated 
to  visit  the  Art  Center. 


R.  E.  Hanson’s  Annual  Show 

An  exhibition  repre.senting  the  present  work  of 
Raymond  E.  Hanson,  pictorialist,  was  held  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Boston, 
U.S.A.,  from  March  1  to  15,  1923.  Of  the  forty- 
eight  prints  (enlargements)  shown,  twenty-six  were 
bromoils.  As  a  prominent  local  critic  aptly  expressed 
it,  “Mr.  Hanson  has  the  faculty  of  selecting  from 
Nature’s  complicated  mazes,  interesting  and  decora¬ 
tive  bits  which  exist  as  complete  picture-units  with¬ 
out  the  complications  of  unnecessary  detail.”  Here¬ 
tofore,  Mr.  Hanson  has  excelled  in  the  beauty  of 
his  pictorial  motives  and  the  uniform  excellence 
of  his  technique,  without  manifesting  any  marked 
personal  traits.  Now,  he  has  selected  the  bromoil 
proce.ss  as  a  means  to  express  his  artistic  individuality, 
using  it  in  a  manner  that  is  intelligently  con.servative 
and  flelightful.  He  is  a  stickler  for  values.  They 
distinguish  his  bromoils.  It  must  be  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  Mr.  Hanson  to  have  at  his  command 
and  under  his  immediate  control,  a  method  which 
enables  him  to  produce  from  a  negative  any  desired 
number  of  pleasing  prints,  no  two  of  which  are  exactly 
alike.  Of  bromides  there  can  be  perfect  replicas;  in 
bromoil,  none.  Mr.  Hanson  is  to  be  commended  for 
resisting  the  temptation  to  exaggerate  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  manipulative  bromoil  process.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  pictorialists  who  seem  to  delight  in  crass, 
uncouth  methods  when  working  in  bromoil,  in  the 
belief  that  they  are  manifesting  a  virile  and  masterful 
individuality.  They  are  only  deceiving  themselves, 
and  the  sophisticated  beholders,  besides  degrading  a 
beautiful  medium  of  artistic  and  individual  expression. 

W.  A.  F. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  vs  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  apj/roved  books. 


Cominerciiil  Printing,  Printing  on  Glass,  Printing-Out 
Processes,  Printing  in  Colors,  Appendix  witli  Labora¬ 
tory  Manual  of  Experiments,  helpful  tables  and  bib¬ 
liography.  The  book  is  written  in  non-technical  lan¬ 
guage  and  in  an  easy  style  that  holds  the  interest.  We 
believe  that  “The  Science  and  Practice  of  Photo¬ 
graphic  Printing”  will  proveto  be  a  helpful  guide  to  the 
earnest  worker  who  is  eager  to  know  of  the  principles 
involved.  The  advanced  amateur  and  the  professional 
I)hotographer  will  find  this  book  well  worth  careful 
.study. 


Pii.vcTK  AL  Printincj-Proce.sses.  Practical  Photog¬ 
raphy  No.  10,  edited  by  Frank  H.  Fraprie,  S.M., 
F.R.P.S.  Fighteenth  thousand,  revised  and  en¬ 
larged.  56  pages  text.  Price,  paper-cover,  50 
cents:  cloth,  $1.00.  Boston:  American  Photographic 
Publishing  Company. 

For  the  amateur  or  the  professional  who  wishes  to 
obtain  a  brief  statement  of  priuci])les  and  the  working- 
formul®  of  j)re.sent-day  i)rinting-processes,  this  revised 
and  enlarged  edition  of  “Practical  Printing-Processes” 
will  be  found  of  value.  The  book  is  not  intended  to  be 
exhaustive,  l>ut  rather  to  point  the  way  .so  that  the 
worker,  who  so  ilesires,  may  know  the  right  direction 
in  which  to  proceed.  The  little  volume  is  well  printed, 
carefully  edited  and  well  worth  the  moderate  price 
charged. 

The  Science  and  Phactice  of  Piiotogkapiiic 
PiUNTiNO,  by  Lloyd  I.  Snodgrass,  B.S.  !i!17  pages 
text;  53  halftone  ami  diagram  illustrations,  A|)i)endix 
(Laboratory  Manual),  Tallies,  Bibliography  and 
Index.  Price,  cloth,  $3.00  postpaid.  Fftingham, 
Illinois:  Lloyd  1.  Snodgrass. 

Although  there  are  a  number  of  excellent  jihoto- 
graphic  text-books  which  cover  the  subject  of  develoi)- 
ing,  printing  and  enlarging,  we  have  not  .seen  one  in 
which  the  author  presents  the  subject  of  [ihotographic 
printing  as  Mr.  .Snodgrass  has  done.  He  claims  no 
orginality  for  the  material,  but  he  does  believe  that  his 
method  of  jiresenting  the  subject  is  different;  and,  for 
that  reason,  he  hopies  that  it  will  prove  of  interest  and 
value.  Mr.  Snodgrass  draws  freely  upon  the  standard 
photographic  books,  magazines  and  writers  for  fact 
and  theory,  supplemented  by  his  own  investigations. 

It  might  be  well  to  point  out  that  the  original  manu¬ 
script  was  carefully  read  and  criticised  by  Dr.  .\lfred 
B.  Hitchins,  Ph.I).,  Director  of  the  An.sco  (’om[)any’s 
Research  Laboratory.  Moreover,  it  should  be  added 
that  Mr.  Snodgrass  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University 
with  the  Bachelor  of  Science  ilegree,  teacher  of  science 
in  high  schools,  instructor  of  printing  and  finishing 
at  the  Illinois  (’ollege  of  Photograjihy,  memlier  of 
Technical  Photographic  and  Microscopic  Society  and 
member  of  Photographers’  Association  of  .\merica. 
Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  book  has  been  jirepared 
and  criticised  by  tho.se  who  understand  the  practical  re- 
cpiirements  of  amateur  and  professional  photograjihers. 

The  volume  begins  with  an  introduction  which  calls 
attention  to  the  importance  of  jirinting,  the  need  of 
more  knowledge  concerning  it,  .sources  of  information 
and  the  field  of  experimentation.  Then  there  follow 
chapters  on  Workrooms,  Fiiuipment  and  Supplies, 
Elementary  Chemistry,  Preparation  of  Solutions, 
Printing-Pajiers,  Choice  of  Printing-Pajicrs,  Preparation 
and  Exposure,  Vignetting,  Combination  Printing, 
Development,  Fixation,  Washing  and  Drying,  Toning, 
Defects  in  Prints,  Finishing,  Projection-Printing, 


Wouldn’t  Be  Turned  Down 

A  TRAVELING  salesman  walked  into  a  busy  shop. 
He  iiupiircd  for  the  purchasing  agent  and  hamled  him 
his  card.  The  card  was  handed  back,  with  a  hurried 
remark  by  the  buyer  that  he  didn’t  want  anything 
in  that  line.  The  sale.sman  made  another  effort  to 
obtain  a  hearing.  The  buyer  resented  the  salesman’s 
persistence,  and  said,  .sharply,  “I  told  you  I  didn’t 
want  anything,  and  I  haven’t  time  to  waste  with  you,” 
and  so  S])eaking  he  turned  and  walked  away. 

The  salesman  was  not  the  kind  who  was  frightened 
by  curt  manners.  Overtaking  the  buyer,  he  said, 
“I  haven’t  much  to  show,  and  I  can  bring  it  right  here.” 
The  buyer  gave  a  grudging  con.sent,  and  shortly  after 
the  .salesman  was  showing  his  line. 

He  had  a  new  feature  which  was  a  welcome  innova¬ 
tion  to  the  buyer,  and  after  placing  an  order  the  buyer 
said,  “I’ve  been  ho])ing  for  such  a  thing  for  a  long 
time.  I  wish  you  had  come  along  sooner.” 

The  salesman  still  remembered  the  reluctance  with 
which  the  buyer  had  granted  him  an  interview.  He 
said:  “You  wish  I  had  come  .sooner,  and  yet  you 
almost  threw  me  out.  I  suppose  you  treat  all  sales¬ 
men  the  .same  way,  e.specially  if  they  are  strangers  to 
you,  as  1  was.  are  glad  you  did  not  miss  me, 

but  it’s  no  credit  to  you  that  you  didn’t.  How  many 
other  salesmen  have  you  turned  down  without  giving 
them  a  hearing  or  a  showing,  and  how  many  other 
good  things  have  you  mi.ssed  in  that  way? 

“Don’t  you  know  that  when  a  man  has  gone  to  the 
e.xpcmse  of  coming  to  your  city  that  his  time  is  worth 
about  as  much  as  yours,  and  that  he  must  have  some¬ 
thing  fairly  good,  or  he  wouldn’t  come?  As  long  as 
you  are  the  buyer,  isn’t  it  your  duty  to  look  at  every¬ 
thing,  being  always  on  the  lookout  to  learn  of  new 
lines  and  better  values?  Is  it  fair  to  the  salesman, 
or  to  yourself,  not  to  look,  es])ecially  when  the  sales¬ 
man  .says,  as  I  did,  that  he  has  something  new  to  show 
you?” 

To  this  plain  talk  the  buyer  yielded.  He  confes.sed 
that  he  had  been  making  a  mistake,  and  said  he  would 
give  more  time  to  looking  at  samples  thereafter.  He 
will  be  making  a  good  move  if  he  carries  out  his 
resolve. — Vhan-Farco  Beacon. 

In  a  Fog 

If  the  [ihotographic  salesman’s  job  is  a  trifle  trying 
at  times,  it  still  has  its  little  bits  of  humor.  Some  time 
ago  one  of  the  fraternity  was  approached  by  a  client 
with  a  cpiery  about  a  film  which  he  had  brought  back 
after  having  it  developed.  He  wanted  to  know  what 
was  the  matter,  as  it  was  solid  black  from  end  to  end. 

The  salesman  examined  it,  and  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  defect  was  most  probably  caused  by  fog,  but 
he  was  rather  startled  when  the  client  rapped  out, 

“Fog  be  - .  The  sun  was  shining  for  every  one  I 

took.” — .1.  R.  H.,  in  The  Photographic  Dealer. 
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LONDON  LETTER 

CARINE  AND  WILL  CADBY 

In  a  recent  letter  we  mentioned  an  important  photo¬ 
graphic  competition  that  was  being  organised  by 
Kodak,  Ltd.,  and  the  hotel-keepers  of  the  Orisons 
Canton  in  Switzerland.  The  first  prizes,  of  which 
there  were  a  good  number,  consisted  of  a  week’s  ac¬ 
commodation,  and  the  second  prizes  of  four  days,  at 
the  hotel  wherever  the  prize  winner  was  staying.  The 
rules  were  quite  elastic,  and  virtually  made  it  possible 
for  every  visitor  who  used  a  Kodak  to  compete.  We 
came  to  Switzerland  specially  to  judge  this  interesting 
novelty  in  competitions.  The  closing-day  was  January 
31,  1923. 

St.  Moritz,  Samaden,  Celerina,  Pontresina,  Maloja, 
Klosters,  Davos  and  Lenzerheide,  all  of  which  are 
well-known  winter-sport  centers,  each  offered  at  least 
one  first  prize  and  one  second  prize.  St.  Moritz  had 
three.  Competition  from  each  center  was  confined  to 
that  center  only,  so  that  visitors  knew  fairly  well  who 
were  their  opponents. 

The  response  was  satisfactory,  considering  that  this 
winter-season  has  had  fewer  sunny  days  than  is  usual, 
and  that  people  took  some  time — especially  when 
engrossed  in  the  gay  and  busy  life  of  winter-sports — 
to  realise  that  there  were  prizes  worth  winning.  Besides, 
when  the  fine  weather  arrived  at  last,  all  visitors  w'ere 
keen  to  be  off  on  ski-expeditions  which,  from  experience, 
we  know  give  little  opportunity  for  serious  photog¬ 
raphy.  The  skaters,  perhaps,  had  the  best  oppor¬ 
tunities,  for  there  are  always  intervals,  even  during  the 
most  intense  skating-practice.  The  prizes  were  to  be 
awarded,  not  so  much  for  technical  excellence,  but  to 
those  prints  that  demonstrated  best  the  happy  char¬ 
acteristics  of  a  Swiss  winter-sports  holiday.  It  was 
stipulated  that  at  least  four  photographs  should  be 
entered  by  each  competitor. 

Virtually  all  sizes  of  Kodaks  were  represented,  and 
it  was  satisfactory  that  one  first  prize  was  won  by  the 
tiny  vest-pocket  folding  variety,  the  owner  of  which 
sent  seventeen  prints,  which  collectively  formed  a 
graphic  commentary  on  every  phase  of  the  life  out  here 
in  winter.  Not  only  did  they  do  this,  but  they  gave  a 
happy  rendering  of  the  scenes,  and  the  photographer 
was  either  extraordinarily  lucky  in  seizing  the  right 
moment  to  photograph  his  models,  or  the  latter  w'ere 
very  good  actors.  There  were  many  representations 
of  skiing-parties  in  every  imaginable  stage  of  profi¬ 
ciency,  and  with  some  very  effective  backgrounds; 
merry  picnic-luncheons  high  in  the  mountains;  ski¬ 
joring  with  frisky  horses;  tailing;  toboggan  and  bob¬ 
sleigh  races.  The  rinks,  too,  came  in  for  a  lot  of  atten¬ 
tion,  and  some  good  and  graceful  skating-figures  were 
shown.  Even  the  indoor-games  were  not  forgotten, 
which  was  evidence  of  photographic  industry  during 
bad  weather;  and  there  were  a  few  flashlight-photo¬ 
graphs.  One  contributor  sent  an  interior  (a  portrait 
of  a  contented-looking  young  man  in  bed)  and  con¬ 
ceived  the  clever  idea  of  calling  it  “The  End  of  a  Perfect 
Telemark  Turn”.  Cynical  as  the  underlying  thought 
was,  it  contained  a  grain  of  truth,  for  the  continual 
practising  of  that  trouble.some  turn  leads  to  far  more 
accidents  than  occur  on  trips. 

“Taken  From  Life”,  the  book  of  types,  published  late 
last  autumn  by  Mr.  E.  O.  Hoppe,  has  been  coming  in  for 


some  adverse  criticism  in  the  press.  Mr.  J.  D.  Beres- 
ford,  to  use  a  slang  expression  of  the  newspaper-world, 
“wrote  around”  these  seven  types,  elucidating  and 
amplifying  the  stories  the  pictures  tell;  and  it  is  with 
Mr.  Beresford’s  work  that  the  critics  find  fault,  chiefly 
because  of  his  renunciation  of  romantic  methods.  But 
when  we  recall  the  appeal  and  lasting  impression  made 
by  the  restrained  recital  of  so  weird  a  conception  as 
that  unfolded  in  his  “Prisoners  of  Hartling”  (Mr. 
Beresford’s  latest  book)  we  feel  grateful  that  he  ignores 
the  critics,  and  continues  in  his  own  way.  The  col¬ 
laboration  of  writer  and  photographer  is  no  new  depar¬ 
ture,  although,  so  far,  it  has  attracted  little  attention; 
but  as  the  photographer  obtains  more  and  more  control 
of  his  medium,  it  is  sure  to  he  extended  indefinitely. 

Mr.  Beresford  has  lately  been  our  fellow-guest  at 
Klosters,  which  somehow,  this  season,  has  attracted 
many  literary  lights.  It  was  Mr.  Beresford’s  first 
experience  of  big  mountains,  and  he  came  with  his 
thoughts  preoccupied  with  the  high  Alps.  He  was  in  a 
way  shocked  to  find  no  one  in  this  busy  sports-village 
paid  any  attention  to  them.  They  were,  apparently, 
the  unobtrusive  background  of  the  gay  winter-life.  But 
the  next  morning  his  view  was  modified.  As  it  was  a 
fine  day,  one  could  see  a  long  procession  of  pilgrims 
slowly  wending  their  way  on  skis  through  the  deep 
snow  to  worship  at  the  summits  which  he  thought  had 
been  neglected. 

A  sports-village  is  an  excellent  place  in  which  to  learn 
all  sorts  of  things  about  photography.  There  are,  of 
course,  swarms  of  snapshooters  w’ith  no  ambition 
beyond  pressing  the  button,  and  firmly  convinced  that 
an  expensive  camera  will  do  the  rest.  There  must  be 
some  occult  influence  at  work  wdiich  enables  them  to 
view  their  results  as  masterpieces.  There  are  others, 
not  so  numerous,  w’ho  have  serious  aims,  pictorial, 
topographical,  and  even  scientific.  They  give  just  as 
much  thought  to  making  a  sporting-group  as  w'hen 
exposing  on  some  difficult  subject.  Among  this  class 
may  be  mentioned  that  veteran  pictorial  and  press- 
photographer,  Mr.  Ward  Muir — who,  heavily  equipped 
with  cameras,  skis  and  toboggan  and,  most  important 
of  all,  his  w  ife,  who  acts  as  model  in  his  Alpine  pictures, 
tobogganed  down  from  Davos  today.  Both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Muir  are  expert  tobogganers,  and  so,  when  a  good 
background  presents  itself,  they  pull  up  and  get  deep  in 
photography.  But  even  so  expert  a  worker  as  Mr.  Muir 
can  be  defeated  by  climatic  conditions.  At  the  start, 
the  sun  was  shining  and  there  was  promise  of  a  rich 
crop  of  pictures  all  down  the  famous  Laret  Run.  But, 
alas!  he  arrived  at  Klosters  without  exposing  a  plate; 
for  the  sun  went  in  and  all  the  beautiful  snow-effects 
were  reduced  to  flat,  gray  scenes  that  would  not 
photograph. 

Art  Wins 

“Oh,  I  just  love  art,”  said  the  soulful  maid, 

And  she  heaved  a  soulful  sigh. 

“Alt  who.^”  asked  the  flapper.  “I  don’t  believe 
I  have  ever  met  the  guy.” — Harlow's  Weekly. 
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RECENT  PHOTO -PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 

TiiE  following  are  jaitents  which  are  reported  ex¬ 
clusively  for  Photo-Era  Magazine  from  the  law- 
offices  of  Norman  T.  Whitaker  of  Whitaker  Building, 
Washington,  from  whom  copies  of  any  one  of 

the  jiatents  may  he  obtained  hy  sending  twenty 
cents  in  stamps.  The  patents  mentioned  below  were 
issued  during  the  month  of  February  from  the  Tainted 
States  Patent  Office,  the  last  issues  of  which  have 
been  disclosed  to  the  [lublie. 

William  B.  Westcott  of  Wellesley,  Mass.,  has  lieen 
granted  a  |>atent  on  an  Apiiaratns  for  Treating  Kine- 
matographic  Films,  number  l,4t-f,81H. 

A  Photograjihic  Printing-Device  has  been  patented 
by  'riiomas  C'arroll  of  1‘hiladelphia,  Pa.,  patent, 
number  1,14.), !)S7. 

Isidor  Kitsee  of  Philadel[)hia,  Pa.,  has  invented 
a  Multicolor  Screen  for  Photography,  [latent,  number 
l,44(i,04!). 

A  Shutter  Lock  for  ('ameras  has  been  invented  by 
James  Kalanzis  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  patent,  number 
l,44(i,i8(;. 

Louis  Steinberger  of  Ifrooklyn,  N.\  .,  has  [latented  a 
new  Photographic  Develo[)ing-Tray,  patent,  number 
1.444,4,4.5. 

Manufacture  of  Light  Co[)y-Pa])er  has  been  [latented 
by  (iustav  Karlsrulie  ami  Heinrich  Xenenhaus  of 
Biebrich,  (iermany.  [latent,  number  1,444,470. 

Charles  E.  (Iriffiths  of  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
has  receix’ed  number  1,444,()8''J,  on  a  patent  for  a 
Film  Winder  for  Film  Cameras. 


Let  Us  Help  The  American  Library  Association 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  American  labrary 
Association  a[)[)eals  to  American  libraries  and  librarians 
to  solicit  books  from  the  [lublic  and  to  .send  books 
from  their  diqilicate  collections  for  use  ui  the  American 
Library  in  I’aris,  and  for  use  h//  the  .American  l.ibrary 
in  Paris  and  by  the  .American  Library  A.s.sociation  in 
meeting  the  requests  for  American  [inblications  which 
come  from  other  countries  in  Euro[)e. 

The  [iresent  status  of  foreign  exchange  makes  the 
[lurchase  of  .Vmerican  [inblications  by  the  countries 
mentioned  practically  inqiossible.  If  Europi'ans  are 
to  be  ke[)t  in  touch  with  what  .Vmerica  is  doing,  their 
libraries  must  be  [irovided  with  American  books,  for 
a  time  at  least,  free  of  charge. 

Almost  any  kind  of  books  about  America  ot  com¬ 
paratively  recent  date  and  in  good  condition  will  be 
acce[)tabie.  In  many  cases  an  edition  other  than  the 
latest  will  be  satisfactory.  Encyclo[)edias,  American 
History,  Travel,  Biogra[)hy,  Economics,  Education, 
Politics,  Sociology,  ^iunicipal  (lovernment.  Science, 
Technology  ami  lateralnre  are  desired.  Children's 
liooks  of  the  very  best  kind  will  not  be  out  of  [ilace. 

ft  is  suggested  that  every  library  that  receives 
this  letter  a[)[)oint  a  small  committee — which  may 
or  may  not  be  made  u])  of  lilirary  staff  memliers — 
to  .solicit  contributions  either  in  a  wholesale  fashion 
or  from  selected  individuals  in  the  community;  that 
such  books  as  are  available  among  the  library  s  diqili- 


cates  be  withdrawn  for  this  purpose  ami  set  aside  with 
the  suitahlv  books  received  from  the  public;  that  you 
notify  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Library  Associa¬ 
tion  at  78  East  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  before 
May  1,  the  number  of  books  which  yon  have  availalile 
for  shipment.  Shipping-instructions  will  then  be  sent 
to  yon. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  W.  IflSHOP, 

Librarian,  Ihiiversity  of  Michigan. 

Chairman,  Committee  of  Library 

Co-operation  with  other  Countries. 

Photo-Era  M  agazlne  is  trying  to  do  its  part  and  we 
are  coidhleiit  that  its  readers  will  co-operate  promptly 
and  gladly. — Editor. 

New  Journal  of  the  Camera  Club,  London 

We  have  received  and  read  with  interest  the  first 
issue  (February,  UhJ;})  of  the  new  series  of  The 
Journal,  [inblished  by  and  in  the  interests  of  the  Camera 
Club,  17  John  Street,  Adelphi.  London,  W.  C.  2, 
England.  The  Rt.  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  is 
[H-esident. 

•Vinong  tho.se  who  contributed  papers  to  this  ini¬ 
tial  number  we  find  Chapman  Jones,  F.l.C.,  F.C.S., 
Bertram  Cox,  F.R.P.S.,  W  ard  Mnir  and,  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  all,  a  re[)ort  of  the  Earl  of  t'arnarvon’s  pensoual 
account  to  the  chib  of  the  discovery  of  Tnt-Ankh- 
Amen’s  tomi),  [irepared  by  1).  MacAlister.  The 
Journal  is  well  worth  reading  and  we  antici[)ate  the 
arrival  of  future  numliers. 

Breck  Wliittemore  Hodges 

Our  valued  contributor,  Frederick  B.  Hodges,  has 
sent  us  an  artistic,  personally  decorated  card,  bearing 
the  following  significant  message; 

“One  more  flower  in  the  garden  of  life. 

To  Frederick  B.  Hodges  and  AIzuma,  his  wife. 
February  eighteen,  nineteen  twenty-three: 

Breck  Wliittemore,  their  dear  baby,  wee.” 

Our  heartiest  congratulations! 

Wilfred  A.  French. 

A.  11.  Beard.sley. 


Photographing  Fire-Flies  and  Glow-Worms 

Avierican  scientific  [)a[)er.s  contain  details  of  some 
intere.sting  photogra[)hic  experiments  made  by  Dr. 
Herbert  E.  Ives,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  illuminating  power  of  fire-flies  and  glow¬ 
worms.  Panchromatic  [ilates  were  used  for  most  of 
the  experiments  and  exposures  of  one  hour  given.  The 
insects,  it  a[>pears,  give  a  “flash"  of  about  .004  candle- 
[lower,  but  the  color  of  the  light  gi\'en  out  is  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  ordinary  ilhiininants;  it  is  practically  a  mono¬ 
chromatic  yellow-gi’een.  The  conqilete  paper,  fully 
illustrated,  may  be  found  in  No.  1.100  (Vol.  194,  No.  2) 
of  the  “Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.” 
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Camera-Happiness  on  the  Old  Farm 

FREDERICK  B.  HODGES 


N  ideal  place  to  jihotogTaph,  is  the 
old  farm.  I  always  feel,  as  I  take 
the  road  that  leads  there,  a  stimulus 
to  make  pictures.  There  is  that 
about  this  winding  way,  this  mellow, 
old  road,  that  is  infectious;  poetry  underlies 
every  inch  of  it  and  I  long  to  set  uji  my  camera 
and  rAake  a  picture  that  will  approximate  in  its 
message  the  charm  of  the  road  itself.  I  say 
approximate,  it  being  at  once  eviflent  that  to 
show  clearly  and  absolutely  its  charm,  and 
interpret  the  spirit  that  pervades  it,  is  impossible. 
It  has  an  air  of  perfect  tranquillity,  it  holds  a 
succession  of  idyllic  delights  that  can  never  be 
put  in  pictures  and  affords  me  a  sense  of  con¬ 
tentment  that  no  picture  could  cause  me  to  feel. 

The  Road 

A  spirit  of  peace  broods  ov'er  this  old  road, 
and  a  lovely  serenity  wells  up  from  its  earthy 
way,  enveloping  me  in  its  embrace.  When  I 
take  my  way  along  it,  it  seems  like  a  beautiful 
lane,  winding  as  softly  as  a  path  between  the 
fleecy  clouds  in  the  sky.  I  always  have  the 
feeling  that  the  old  byway  is  glad  of  my  com¬ 
pany,  a  feeling  I  like  to  have  as  I  stray  here  and 
there  in  Nature’s  haunts.  If  we  have  more  of 
this  feeling,  as  we  roam  the  country-side,  we  will 
find  more  camera-happiness.  Do  you  know 
what  camera-happiness  is?  Not  every  camera- 
owner  does.  It  is  a  worth-while  sort  of  happiness, 
and  the  old  farm  is  just  the  place  to  find  a  full 
measure  of  it.  We  have  it  when  we  stand  on  the 
soft  and  colorful  earth  and  watch  the  tender, 
shadowy  lights  flashed  over  our  groundglass, 
realizing  that  we  can  perpetuate  and  keep  alive 
these  delights  and  fleeting  charms  of  Nature. 
The  old  farm  is  never  the  same;  its  skies  are 
varying,  it  seems  to  have  almost  human  moods; 
but  the  invisible  magic  is  always  there  and  never 
fails  to  refresh  and  satisfy. 

However,  an  ordinary,  commonplace  farm 
will  not  do.  It  must  be,  like  mine,  an  old  farm 


with  the  softening  influence  of  years;  with  an 
air  of  natural  perfection  that  makes  it  seem  as 
if  it  had  quietly  floated  down  from  the  heavens 
and  nestled  in  Nature’s  arms,  a  bit  of  the  earth 
freighted  with  camera-happiness.  You  can  own 
such  a  farm  as  this,  just  as  I  own  mine — in  spirit. 
You  know  what  Emerson  said,  “Miller  owns 
this  field,  Locke  that,  and  Manning  the  woodland 
beyond.  But  none  of  them  owns  the  landscajie. 
There  is  a  property  in  the  horizon  which  no  man 
has  but  he  whose  eye  can  integrate  all  the  parts, 
that  is  the  poet.” 

Away  from  the  main  highway,  set  apart  by 
itself,  with  meadows  and  fields  and  pastures, 
with  brook  and  marsh  and  wood,  reached  by  a 
beautiful  road,  this  farm  is  a  place  in  which  to 
dream  and  meditate  and  is  indeed  ideal  for  the 
poet  of  the  sensitive  plate.  But,  when  you  find 
your  old  farm,  before  you  make  any  pictures 
there,  roam  over  its  acres  and  blend  yourself  into 
its  spirit.  Let  your  eye  wander  across  the  swerv¬ 
ing  lines  of  the  knolls  and  hollows  to  the  slopes 
of  deeper  green,  and  farther  away  to  the  infinite 
skies. 

The  Wood 

“How  sweet  it  is,  when  mother  fancy  rocks 

The  wayward  brain,  to  saunter  through  a  wood.” 

Wordau'orlh. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  said,  “We  carry  within 
us  the  Mmnders  we  see  without.”  And  our  own 
philosopher,  Thoreau,  said,  “There  is  no  beauty 
in  the  sky,  but  in  the  eye  that  beholds  it.”  W  hen 
I  go  to  the  old  farm,  then,  I  find  what  I  take 
with  me  in  my  heart.  Any  interpretation  of 
Nature  is  really  an  interpretation  of  ourselves; 
these  trees,  fields,  rivers,  brooks  and  lakes,  are 
only  what  we  make  them. 

My  love  of  Nature  leads  me  to  think  that  each 
part  of  the  old  farm  holds  the  most  potent 
attractions;  but  a  certain  latent  power  seems  to 
lurk  in  the  wood  and  follow  me  along  the  little 
pathways  among  the  great  spreading  trees,  and 
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I  look  about  me  with  a  sweetness  of  tliouglit 
ami  a  charming  t'ccling  of  mystery.  It  is  tlie 
exhilaration  of  wil(lwoo(l-|)oetry;  it  is  the  rich 
vein  of  impressive  seriousness:  it  is  tlie  wonderful 
decorative  achievement;  it  is  Nature's  sustained 
strength  and  beauty,  yes,  all  these  and  more 
that  draw  me  always  back  to  the  wood. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  sjiiritless  must  be 
affected  by  Nature's  apjieaiance  here,  for  the 
plainest  of  its  pictures  is  never  unrelieved  by  a 
needed  touch  and  every  mood  is  met  with  sym¬ 
pathy.  Hut  if  you  ])ersist  in  sn|)pressing  yonr 
imagination,  if  you  lose  your  flexibility  of  thought 
and  coutiue  your  attention  to  externals  alone, 
^■ou  will  surely  fail  to  reach  the  ileeper  springs  of 
feeling  and  your  work  will  remain  commonjilace, 
'I'he  esthetic  significances  of  Nature  are  elusixa* 
and  your  good  intentions  will  flit  along  the  jiath 
ahead  of  you  and  disapiiear,  unless  you  keep 
your  love  and  faith  high  in  tin'  ascendency. 

Sometinu's,  as  I  stand  and  look  “far  down  the 
forest's  green  arca<le  ",  I  have  a  jieculiar  feeling 
that  the  old  trees  are  wiser  than  I  and  that 
stealing  along  the  woods-edge  with  the  strangel,\  - 
tlickering  light,  are  the  secrets  of  Nature  I  ilreani 
of.  ()  wood,  wliere  the  cool  shadows  throw  over 
me  their  (piiet  charm;  where  the  mosses  lie  dee]); 
where  the  ferns  wave  softly  in  the  breeze;  wliere 
the  brook  nms,  dark  and  still! 

The  Marsh 

“Hard  by  are  swamps  and  marslies,  reedy  fens.”  . 

The  marsh  is  a  place  of  heavy  shadows,  beau¬ 
tiful  lights  on  the  water,  glowing  sjiots  of  color. 


and  your  day  there  will  be  one  of  absorbing 
interest  and  filled  with  delightful  imagery.  There 
is  nothing  rpiite  like  the  hush  of  the  marsh,  and 
yonr  consciousness  takes  on  a  clearer  freshness 
as  you  form  new  friemlshijis  with  Nature’s 
charms  there.  On  some  days  I  have  had  the 
feeling  that  in  the  marsh  the  real  and  the  unreal 
are  mingled,  so  strong  is  its  inescapable  haze  of 
romance. 

In  its  dark  mirrors  you  see  reflected  all  your 
best  thoughts  of  Nature,  and  the  lovely  pictures 
around  you  have  a  master's  touch  in  the  richness 
of  their  tender  light  of  glowing  cpiiet.  The  brook 
of  black  water  is  lost  nndi'r  the  green-mantled 
arms  of  the  alders  and  willows  and  low^-lying 
growths,  and  the  holy  (piiet  inspires  a  feeling  of 
reverence. 

'I'lie  waterway  in  the  marsh  is  a  contented 
stream,  lingering  and  musing  as  if  loth  to  leave. 
There  is  a  caress  in  its  voice,  a  sweetness  in  its 
sj)cech  as  I  hear  its  low  whisiiers  floating  on  its 
stirface,  the  same  soft  whispers  that  are  ever 
following  me  about  the  old  farm.  It  is  edged  by 
a  beautiful  green  that  seems  to  spread  to  all  the 
verilure  near.  Here,  it  may  be  a  group  of  birches 
with  gleaming  stems;  there,  a  row  of  cedars 
drooi)ing  close  to  the  water;  again,  it  is  a  solitary 
])ine  or  a  graceful  hemlock;  always  the  restful 
green  rebounds  to  them  all. 

Hut  alas!  I  cannot  show  these  things  in  my 
])ictures  of  the  marsh;  nowhere  else  is  there  such 
an  elusive  sjiirit,  such  an  absorbing  magic,  such 
intensity  of  mystery,  such  somberness  of  shadow, 
such  refinement  of  color  or  such  all-pervading 
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stillness,  and  nowhere  else  am  I  so  wide  of  the 
mark.  The  marsh  fairly  breathes  weirdness; 
but  to  picture  it  is  impossible. 

The  Brook 

“There  where  the  brook,  transilient,  softly  plays 
With  muffled  plectrum  on  her  harp  of  stones.” 

The  brook  and  the  camera  seem  inseparably 
linked.  My  friendship  with  both  and  my  love  of 
Nature  are  intensified  when  I  wander  along  its 
winding  way,  looking  for  places  to  set  my  camera. 
There  is  not  a  common  sight  or  sound,  not  a 
lingering  trace  of  dissatisfaction.  I  know  no 
brook  that  can  equal  that  of  the  old  farm;  it 
takes  on  a  changed  form  and  assumes  a  different 
manner  when  it  enters  the  boundaries  of  these 
quiet  acres. 

“  ’Tis  that  loveliest  stream. 

I’ve  learned  by  heart  its  sweet  and  devious  course 

By  frequent  tracing,  as  a  lover  learns 

The  features  of  his  best-beloved’s  face.” 


O  wild  brook,  there  is  ever  a  note  of  cheer  in  your 
voice!  the  trees  leaning  shadily  over  you  are 
refreshed  by  it  and  their  affectionate  answers 
fill  me  with  quiet  charm. 

If  you  pursue  happiness  with  your  camera  on 
the  old  farm,  its  acres  will  seem  a  different  place; 
its  pastures  will  be  rimning  over  with  an  absorb¬ 
ing  beauty;  its  fields  aflame  with  golden  charm; 
its  woods  and  marsh  ablaze  with  a  fire  of  never- 
ending  wonder;  and,  best  of  all,  its  brook  of 
silvery  voice  and  pleasant  ways  will  have  a  better 
and  deeper  meaning  for  you.  Do  you  wonder 
that  I  find  so  much  in  one  old  farm?  It  is  be¬ 
cause  I  know  every  fence-corner,  know  where  ail 
the  flowers  grow  and  when  they  bloom;  it  is 
because  my  eyes  are  fuller  of  the  flush  of  spring 
and  the  glow  of  summer  there,  and  my  ears 
fuller  of  the  songs  they  sing. 

When  you  know  a  place  well  enough,  you  find 
in  it  something  that  fairly  compels  you  to  go 
there  again  and  again.  Nature’s  intangible 
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mystery  lias  thrown  its  glamour  over  you.  Many 
times  I  think  of  it  at  night’,  and  the  hrook  running 
svviftl>'  in  its  pehhiy  path  seems  to  be  ealling  me 
to  hurry  there  again.  I  think  of  a  groiij)  of 
leaves  I  saw.  shaken  by  the  wind,  or  the  waving 
alders  fringing  tlie  stream.  The  songs  of  the 
brook  must  never  leave  you;  you  must  be  haunted 
!)>■  the  woodland  of  soft  lights  and  softer  shadows; 


“This  glade  of  water  and  this  one  green  field, 

Tlie  spot  was  made  by  Nature  for  herself.” 

With  the  sheep  wandering  in  graceful  groups 
over  the  sunlit  spaces,  and  through  tlie  soft 
shadows  iii  the  little  hollows  the  landscape  seems 
to  breathe  an  air  of  gentleness. 

It  has  been  said,  that  “Art  is  a  living  force.” 
d'o  keep  it  alive  we  must  be  true  to  our  convic- 
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each  phase  of  charm  iii  meadow,  [lasture.  hillside 
and  road,  must  lie  in  ,\'our  thoughts;  then  you 
will  know  camera-happiness. 

'I'he  Sheep 

“A  Hock  of  sheei)  that  leisurely  j)a.ss  liy.” 

On  the  old  farm,  the  sheej)  live  in  tlieir  own 
special  jiastnre,  a  rolling  field  with  the  brook  at 
its  side.  If  you  see  it  on  one  of  those  clear, 
sunny  days,  you  luMer  forget  it.  Overhead  a 
sky  of  ])urest  blue,  dotted  with  bits  of  fleece. 
At  x'our  feet  and  spreading  away  before  you.  a 
fichl  of  purest  green,  dotted  witli  bits  of  fleece. 


tions;  we  must  infcrpret,  not  copy.  Nature.  If 
a  painter  went  with  you  to  the  sheeji-pasture, 
he  would  proiluce  a  result  r|uite  different  from 
yours,  he  Avould  ])aiut  what  he  saw,  Mhile  you 
would  paint  M-hat  the  camera  saw.  Therefore, 
we  must  bend  the  camera  to  our  wills,  and  record 
in  our  jiictures  our  jioetic  feeling,  onr  idealism, 
what  the  eye  of  our  inner  consciousness  sees. 
Only  by  doing  this,  can  we  ujjliold  those  great 
prineijiles  that  stand  for  art. 

A  straight,  literal  photograph  of  microscopical 
sliarimess  throughout  is  ])leasing  as  a  photo- 
gra])h.  seldom  more.  It  causes  none  of  those 
mysterious  and  wonderful  sensations  that  mean 
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the  highest  and  best  sources  of  enjoyment.  We 
do  not  see  the  landscape  with  the  wiry  hardness 
that  many  would  have  us  believe.  It  is  not, 
as  I  have  said  before,  a  literal,  sharply  defined 
Nature  that  delights  us;  it  is  the  spirit  of  the 
scene.  Our  senses  are  most  delicately  charmed 
by  beauty  suggested.  Successful  work  by  a  man 
who  is  guided  by  his  poetic  sense,  who  takes  a 
bit  of  Nature  and  pictures  his  emotions,  is  beyond 
analysis;  it  possesses  an  extraordinary  charm 
and  we  love  it  without  knowing  exactly  why. 
The  influence  of  such  pictures  is  like  a  part  of  the 
mighty  force  that  inspired  their  making. 

Along  these  paths  we  must  make  our  own  way; 
we  can  never  succeed  by  imitating  another's 
work;  for  in  doing  that  we  become  blind  and 
incapable  of  receiving  impressions,  and  all  we 
have  done  is  to  take  on  another's  mannerisms. 

A  working  territory  like  the  old  farm  keeps 
you  studying  the  effects  of  Nature  closely:  it 
keeps  yon  trying  to  find  new  pictures  over  the 
same  ground,  which  is  good  discipline  for  you. 
In  going  about,  constantly  looking  for  new 
pictures  in  new  places,  we  are  apt  to  see  only  the 


superficial.  Thoreau  .said,  “Ah!  when  a  man  has 
traveled,  and  robbed  the  horizon  of  his  native 
fields  of  its  mystery  and  poetry,  its  indefinite 
promise,  tarnished  the  blue  of  distant  mountains 
with  his  feet,  when  he  has  done  this,  he  may 
begin  to  think  of  another  world.  What  is  this 
longer  to  liim?”  These  are  words  of  wisdom 
that  sliouhl  be  heeded. 

The  Cattle 

“Where  the  cattle  come  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

To  drink  from  the  cooling  stream. 

And  then  stand  iimler  the  leafy  trees, 

Content  to  idly  dream.” 

Alziima  ir.  Hodges. 

The  air  of  quiet  serenity  the  cattle  give  to  the 
old  farm-pasture  is  one  of  the  distinctively 
individual  touches  of  charm  we  are  constantly 
finding  in  this  place  of  camera-happiness.  The 
rounded  knolls  and  the  rough,  marshy  spots, 
seem  to  need  the  dash  of  color  and  grace  of  form 
the  cattle  lend  them.  W'hen  I  go  to  this  place  of 
temptations,  it  is  hard  to  pass  the  narrow  lane 
that  leads  to  the  pasture.  I  know  that  in  the 
morning  I  shall  find  the  quiet,  slow-moving 
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creatures  wandering  out  in  the  open,  feeding  on 
the  golden,  sunlit  grass,  or  lying  in  graceful 
curves  in  the  shade;  that  in  the  afternoon  they 
will  be  feeding  closer  to  the  wood,  and  later  at 
the  brook-side  watering-place  with  their  heads 
pointed  toward  the  old  liarn,  and  soon  lying  at 
their  ease  there  under  the  old  apple  tree  where 
I  have  made  their  picture  many  a  time. 

But  it  is  not  the  cattle,  the  sheep,  or  any 
material  thing,  that  gives  a  vital  touch  to  the 
old  farm.  Take  with  you  no  nobleness  of  design, 
no  true  spirit  of  love,  no  worship  of  your  Maker, 
and  you  will  go  there  fruitlessly  if  you  intend  to 
bring  away,  either  in  your  heart  or  your  plate- 
holder,  worth-while  results. 

Within  the  confines  of  the  old  farm  are  count¬ 
less  unwritten  poems,  as  many  unmade  pictures 
and  always  lessons  of  priceless  value.  Your 
attitude  is  the  factor  of  major  importance.  Of 
what  use  is  it,  in  the  last  analysis,  to  make 
pictures  or  study  Nature,  if  we  do  not  add  .some¬ 
thing  to  that  wonderful  single  quality  we  keep 
when  we  enter  the  next  life.  Our  characters 
must  have  been  made  just  a  little  more  perfect 


with  each  achievement  or  we  have  failed.  Do 
not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  I  go  too 
far  when  I  speak  thus  seriously  in  connection 
with  making  pictures.  Nothing  is  done  in  the 
right  spirit,  or  has  a  permanent  effect  on  the 
future,  unless  it  is  based  on  the  moral.  Said 
Thoreau,  “Man  cannot  afford  to  be  a  naturalist, 
to  look  at  Nature  directly,  but  only  with  the  side 
of  his  eye.  He  must  look  through  and  beyond 
her.” 

When  you  have  found  an  ohl  farm,  you  will 
have  been  introduced  to  a  new  circle  of  friends, 
friends  worth  having,  who  respond  to  all  your 
moods  and  greet  you  lovingly.  Surely,  you  will 
be  attentive  and  observing  and  try  interestedly 
to  see  all  the  charms  they  are  so  elocjuently  ex¬ 
pressing  to  you,  and  find  inspiration  in  them. 
Try  to  feel  that  you  are  in  a  different  world  when 
you  are  on  the  old  farm. 

The  seasons  there  are  to  me  the  seasons 
personified.  The  first  warm  day  in  spring,  I  go 
there  to  get  the  mysterious  sensation  that  only 
the  perfect  spirit  of  the  season  can  gi^'e  me.  In 
summer  likewise.  In  June  on  the  old  farm,  it 
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is  not  the  clever  suggest  ion  r)F  siiniiner  ;i  warm 
(lay  may  hriiig,  hut  the  actuality.  And,  in  the 
autumn  when  the  (Ireat  Painter  has  hegun  Ills 
work,  no  other  j)laee  so  unalterahly  means 
autumn  as  the  old  farm. 

What  we  ku(.)w  as  Nature  was  made  hy  Him 
whose  art  is  pi'rfeet;  we  cannot  ho|)e  to  improve 
upon  it.  If  we  fail  to  heed  this  fact,*  we  will  fail 
to  get  much  out  of  it.  No  matter  what  j)hase 
of  the  ohl  farm's  heanty  you  try  to  ])icture,  from 
the  (h'lieate  modeling  of  the  shadows  on  the 
forest-floor,  to  the  hlaze  of  sunlight  over  the 
meadow,  he  true  to  A’ourself;  your  own  vision  of 


Nature  i.s  the  only  one  you  are  safe  with.  Not 
the  least  of  your  iinssion  as  a  camerist  is  to  shciW 
|)eople  how  to  see  what  they  ought  to  see,  and 
in  this  way  cause  them  to  realize  the  nohle 
(|ualities  of  Nature — feel  tier  sjjiritual  appeal 
and  he  alive  to  liei-  charm,  no  matter  how  simjde 
the  lorm.  lhideinahl,\',  we  all  see  Nature  in  a 
moi-e  ideal  way  than  we  think;  indeed,  however 
fleeting  onr  glance,  what  we  see  is  more  or  less 
colored  hy  our  nuud.  Strengthen  your  friend¬ 
ship  with  Nature,  then,  in  a  definite  way,  where 
so  much  exists  that  appeals  to  the  instinct  of  an 
artist — on  an  Old  Farm. 


Photographing  Small  Creatures 
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E  l)hotograi)hy  of  mother  earth’s 
mall  creatures  proves  very  inter¬ 
sting  as  well  as  instructive  to  those 
rho  indulge  in  it.  The  insect-world 
il)ens  n[)  a  remarkahle  field  for 
intensive  study  to  those  wlu)  find  |(leasure  in  il. 
'I’here  are  three  fimdameiital  essentials  in  this 
line  of  work.  First  of  all.  unlimited  patience  and 
good  lu'i'ves;  second,  a  genuine  fondness  for  the 
suhjects  photographed.  It  is  alsr>  a  great  aid  to 
have  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  ways  and  modes 
of  living  of  these  little  creatures  of  the  field, 
fr)rest  and  wayside. 

The  beetles  engaged  in  rolling  a  hall  were  ob¬ 
jects  of  never-failing  interest  tcj  me  as  a  child  and 
I  used  to  spend  hours  observing  them.  I  some¬ 
times  even  tried  to  assist  them  in  rolling  their 
hall  over  obstacles;  hut  I  found  that  this  was 


inadvisable,  for  tliey  would  l)ecome  alarmed, 
invariably  leave  the  hall,  and  betake  themselves 
to  places  of  hiding.  The  halls  are  made  of  dung 
with  a  small  mixture  of  mud.  One  beetle  seems 
to  balance  the  hall  or  j)ush  it  before  Inni  while 
the  other  juishes  with  his  hind  legs.  They  meet 
with  absurd  tumbles  during  the  course  of  their 
progress  over  rough  ground.  These  are  taken 
cheerfully  and  in  good  part.  Each  [jicks  himself 
up  quickly  and  resumes  practically  the  same  jiosi- 
ti(jn  as  before.  The  beetles  roll  their  ball  until 
they  find  a  suitable  ])lace  in  which  tt)  bury  it. 
They  dig  a  burrow  aliont  the  size  of  a  fist,  roll  the 
ball  into  it  and  cover  the  toj)  of  the  opening  with 
rubbish.  The  eggs  of  this  sacred  beetle,  or  scaral), 
hatch  in  about  twenty-eight  days,  and  a  tiny  new 
scarab  a])i)ears.  No  wonder  the  ancient  Egyp¬ 
tians  considered  this  beetle  a  symbol  of  the  resur- 
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rcctioii.  "I'liey  iiiiagineil  tliat  tlie  scarat)  l)uri<.“(l 
its  hall  ill  the  earth  much  as  they  themselves 
hiirieil  their  miimmieil  dead.  Tliey  thought  that 
if  new  searahs  could  come  forth  from  the  halt 
under  the  \varmth-gi\  ing  rays  of  the  suu-god,  a 
gloritied  body  could  S])riug  in  the  end  from  the 
huried  dust  of  a  human  heing. 

d'he  grasshoppers,  here  pictured,  were  caught 
in  my  garden  and  placed  iu  a  hox.  I  ohtaiued  a 
stalk  of  water-grass  and  jilanteil  it  firmly  iu  my 
drive-way  where  there  was  no  other  material  of 
any  kind  to  ohstruet  the  ^’iew.  I  focused  with 
my  camera  on  this  and  made  everything  ready 
to  make  the  picture,  even  to  the  ])ulling  of  the 
slide  in  the  plateholder.  d'lien,  I  arranged  the 


grasshojijiers  on  the  grass,  one  resting  conifort- 
ahly  ill  the  corner  and  the  other  heginning  to 
climh  111)  the  leaf.  With  hiilh  in  hand  I  watched 
the  jirogress  of  events  and  when  just  the  right 
pose  was  attained  I  pressed  the  hulh.  This  result 
was  not  accomplished  the  first  time,  hy  any 
means.  At  first,  the  grasshopper  in  the  corner 
turned  around  and  began  to  climi)  u])  the  stalk; 
several  times  he  leaped  to  the  ground,  and 
several  times  he  made  a  wild  leap  when  the  other 
grasshojiper  elimhed  u])  to  him.  The  climbing 
one  was  eipially  difficult  to  manage,  and  leaped 
off  several  times  before  he  came  up  to  the  other 
one,  or  else  he  would  climb  almost  to  the  one  in 
the  corner  and  give  a  violent  leap  over  his  head. 


THE  GOPHER 


CORNELLS  CLARKE 


BCfMBLE-BEE  IN  IRIS 


CORNELIA  CLARKE 


You  will  see  in  the  accompanying  illustrations 
two  crickets  crossing  antenn*.  Perhaps  they  are 
relating  the  latest  gossip  in  their  small  world. 
Perhaps  they  are  discussing  the  prospects  of  the 
harvest  or  imparting  the  information  as  to 
where  stores  of  food  may  be  found.  At  any  rate, 
the  crossing  of  antennie  seems  to  be  their  means 
of  communication.  If  one  places  a  finger  in  con¬ 
tact  with  one  of  the  aiitenn*,  the  cricket  will  act 
as  if  he  had  been  given  an  electric  shock.  They 
always  seem  to  form  their  opinions  of  any  object 
which  they  wish  to  investigate  by  touching  it 
more  or  less  cautiously  with  their  antenna.  These 
crickets  were  photographed  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  grasshoppers. 

In  the  flower-garden,  at  the  back  of  my  house, 
a  number  of  garden-spiders  took  up  their  resi¬ 
dence  last  summer.  Upon  going  into  the  garden 
early  one  morning  in  September,  I  noticed  that 
their  webs  were  covered  with  beautiful  dew- 
drops.  I  fitted  my  camera  with  the  best  lens  for 


enlarging  and  selected  one  of  the  most  perfect 
webs.  Very  carefully  I  suspended  a  black  cloth 
behind  it  and,  adjusting  my  camera  to  a  very 
small  section  of  the  web,  I  made  a  photograph 
of  the  lovely,  gleaming  dew-pearls  enlarged  as 
much  as  possible  by  using  the  double-extension 
of  the  beilow's  stretched  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
It  was  necessary  for  the  morning  to  be  a  very  still 
one,  and  I  used  a  wooden  box  the  height  of  the 
web  so  as  to  avoid  any  vibration  of  the  camera. 

One  morning  I  noticed  several  bumble-bees 
sipping  nectar  from  my  iris-blossoms.  I  picked 
all  but  one  of  the  flowers,  which  were  in  full 
bloom,  and  set  up  a  tablecloth  for  a  background  to 
the  remaining  blossom.  Then,  setting  up  my 
camera  in  readiness  for  a  picture,  I  waited  until 
a  hungry  bee  came  to  visit  my  specially  prepared 
flower.  It  was  some  time  before  one  of  the  big, 
clumsy  fellows  came  along  and  stopped  at  the 
identical  spot  arranged  for  him.  But,  at  last,  he 
was  there  as  shown  in  the  picture. 


liLUE  JAY  SAFE  FHOM  PUSSY 

COUXEIAA  CLAHKE 


"I'lie  t)lu('  jay  on  the  i)ost  is  wholly  an  arrangpil 
pictnro  to  show  how  birds  may  Ix'  rondered  safe 
from  cats  while  feeding.  The  jay  is  a  stuffed 
birrl  obtained  from  the  (irinnell  ('ollege  IMusenm 
eolleetion.  The  tin — which  is  reall\-  cardboard, 
just  for  j)ieture-j)ur])oses — around  the  post  kee])s 
pussy  from  climbing  nj)  to  catch  or  disturb  the 
bini  while  feeding,  d’he  flowers  were  merel,\’ 
stuck  in  the  ground  around  the  i)ost  to  give  it  a 
less  barren  appearance.  The  post  itself  was 
tem|)orarily  set  in  our  driveway  where  there 
would  not  be  too  much  around  it. 

One  evening  1  saw  a  neighbor  setting  a  traj) 
for  a  gopher  which  had  been  inhabiting  a  vacant 
lot  across  the  street.  d'he  industrious  little 
animal  lunl  made  ever  so  many  mounds  and  must 
have  had  a  very  complete  and  extensive  system 
of  underground  tunnels.  I  obtained  permission 
to  have  the  gopher  for  j)hotographic  purposes  in 
case  he  were  caught.  The  next  morning  the 


neighbor  brought  liini  over  in  the  trap.  I  re¬ 
leased  him  into  a  large  crock  in  the  cellar  and  j)ro- 
vided  him  with  a  (piantity  of  earth  and  leaves. 
He  j)acked  down  the  earth  in  the  bottom  of  the 
crock,  chewed  the  leaves  iij)  tine  and  made  a 
ronnd  nest  of  them.  He  snugly  established  him¬ 
self  ill  the  center  of  the  hea])  witli  leaves  under, 
over  and  on  all  sides  of  him  until  he  was  utterly 
oliscnred  from  view.  He  grew  very  tame  and 
would  reach  uj)  for  any  kind  of  vegetables;  but 
he  abhorred  milk.  1  used  to  offer  it  to  him  in  a 
big  aluminum-spoon,  but  he  would  jilace  one  of 
his  front  feet  firmly  on  the  edge  of  the  spoon  and 
push  it  away  vigorously.  Whenever  1  would  take 
him  out  of  doors  and  jilace  him  on  the  ground,  he 
would  never  attempt  to  run  away,  but  Avould 
instantly  begin  to  dig  in  the  ground  and  it  was 
amazing  to  see  how  puickly  he  could  make  a  hole 
large  enough  to  hide  himself  out  of  sight.  He 
would  claw  out  the  dirt  with  his  strong  front  feet 
and  kick  it  out  of  his  way  by  a  (I’.iick  motion  of 
his  hind  ones.  One  da>’  I  jilaced  him  in  a  pail  and 
carried  him  and  my  camera  to  one  of  his  own 
mounds  across  the  street.  I  set  uj)  my  camera 
and  had  everything  in  readiness  to  press  the  bulb, 
d'heu,  1  turned  the  gopher  out  on  the  monnd 
nearest  to  me  and  stood  with  camera-bnlb  in  hand 
to  await  develo])ments.  The  little  animal  began 
at  once  to  dig  into  the  monnd.  I  maile  a  sharp 
sound  and  he  ])artl,\’  turned  around  and  paused  to 
listen.  Snaj)  went  the  shutter  and  his  picture 
was  obtained  in  an  instant. 

Of  all  the  delightful  fields  for  nature-study, 
none  can  surpass  in  interest  a  well-stocked  jiond, 
shadc'd  by  trees  and  fringed  with  water-plants. 
Here  one  finds  an  abundant  suj)])l>'  of  interesting 
creatures.  First  among  these  are  the  frogs.  My 
grandmother  used  to  say  that  the  little  frogs  said: 

“Knee  deep,  knee  dee]),  knee  deep.” 

.Vnd  the  wise  old  frogs  woidd  rei)l\’: 

"You’ll  drown,  you’ll  drown,  you’ll  drown.” 

One  day  I  visited  a  ])ond  in  the  dee])  woods  and 
ol)tained  about  thirt\-five  frogs  which  I  ])laccd 
in  a  cardboard  box  with  small  holes  jnmehed  in 
the  to]).  There  were  three  large  frogs  and  over 
thirty  little  ones  slightly  ])ast  the  tadjjole  stage. 
These  I  brought  home  with  the  idea  of  illustrating 
the  old  song: 

“Twenty  froggies  went  to  school 
Down  l)eside  a  rushy  ])ool. 

Twenty  little  coats  of  green 
Twenty  vests  all  white  and  clean. 

^^aster  bull  frog  brave  and  stern 
Calls  the  classes  in  their  turn. 

Tauglit  them  how  to  nobly  strive. 

Likewise  how  to  leap  and  dive.” 
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"twenty  FKOGGIES  went  to  school”  CORNELIA  CLARKE 


First  I  dug  a  hole  out  in  my  garden  in  which 
I  submerged  a  baking  dish  which  served,  when 
filled  with  water,  as  the  pool.  I  placed  some 
sticks  for  logs  in  and  near  it  and  planted  some 
rushes  which  I  had  gathered  behind  the  pool. 
Then  I  placed  my  camera  in  readiness  to  make  the 
picture.  I  arranged  my  frogs  in  order,  but  they 
wanted  to  play  instead  of  go  to  school,  and  such 
a  time  as  I  had  with  them !  They  were  extremely 
lively  and  had  ideas  of  their  own  to  execute.  I 


worked  hard  for  at  least  two  hours  to  have  as 
many  as  twenty  of  them  “stay  put”  on  the  log 
at  one  time.  Some  leaped  into  the  pool,  some 
hid  in  the  rushes  and  some  played  leap  frog  over 
the  backs  of  their  neighbors.  When  I  would 
replace  a  truant  frog  several  of  his  neighbors 
would  become  alarmed  and  leap  in  all  directions. 
At  last,  patient  and  persistent  labor  olitained  the 
accompanying  photograph.  Then  school  was  dis¬ 
missed  and  I  allowed  the  frogs  to  go  their  way. 


A  Plea  for  the  Record-Worker 


ANDREW  McQUEEN 


It  often  occurs  to  me  that  the  im¬ 
portance  of  record-work  is  under¬ 
valued  by  our  photographic  societies. 
Of  course,  there  are  societies  which 
are  frankly  out  to  devote  them¬ 
selves  solely  to  pictorial  v/ork;  it  is  not  to  such 
that  I  refer;  but  can  it  be  denied  that  among 
those  others  whose  object  as  set  forth  in  their 
constitutions  is  “The  Encouragement  of  Pho¬ 
tography  in  all  its  Branches,”  pictorial  work 
receives  an  altogether  disproportionate  amount 
of  attention — indeed,  that  it  is  too  often  regarded 
as  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  their  existence? 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  seek  to  disparage 


or  belittle  the  pictorial  photograph;  I  frankly 
concede  its  claim  as  a  medium  of  artistic  ex¬ 
pression,  and  recognise  that  for  those  gifted  with 
the  artistic  perception  required  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  picture,  it  is  and  must  ever  remain  the 
most  alluring  branch  of  photography.  But  a 
person  may  entirely  lack  artistic  perception  and 
yet  be  a  proficient  photographer,  capable  of 
doing  excellent  technical  work — valuable  work, 
too,  that  has  its  place  in  the  scale  of  desirable 
things  quite  as  surely  as  the  finest  examples  of 
pictorial  work.  Many  such  workers  have  no 
ambition  to  be  pictorialists:  they  recognise  their 
mStier  as  record-workers:  and  their  work,  I  hold. 
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is  entitled  to  more  recognition  and  encourage¬ 
ment  than  it  recei\'es  from  the  photographic 
societies  at  jn’esent.  How  often  do  we  see  such 
work  dismissed  witli  tlie  remark  “Good  enough 
teclmically,  Init  just  a  ])ostcard,”  or  “IMerely  a 
record,”  as  if  records  were  things  to  be  altogetlier 
contemned?  With  what  scorn  does  the  pic- 
torialist  regard  the  ingenuous  novice,  who,  \’iew- 
ing  his  masterpiece  t)f  landscape  or  portraiture, 
\'entures  the  (piestion  “Where  is  that?"  or 
“Wlu)'s  the  lady?” 

And  yet,  why  should  record-work  he  neglected 
and  disparaged?  Is  it  not  wholly  desiraljle  that 
the  image  of  these  things  that  are  should  he 
])reser\'ed,  for  reference  after  these  things  have 
ceased  to  he?  The  ohl  house  where  we  were 
horn,  long  since  demolished;  the  ancient  land¬ 
mark  now  removed;  the  wooded  path,  where 
now  a  tramlined  causeway  divides  two  rows 
of  tenements — the  ruined  castle  now  nnha])pily 
restored;  representations  of  these  things  as  they 
were,  have  a  sentimental  and  historical  interest 
(|uite  indei)endent  of  their  j)ictorial  value. 

And  what  medium  is  there,  at  all  com])arahle 
to  photography,  for  this  truly  landal)le  work? — 
a  medium  whereby,  by  a  simple  mechanical 
operation,  everything  down  to  the  smallest  de¬ 
tail  is  recorded  in  absolutely  authentic  form. 
To  me,  it  seems  that  there  is  here  a  great  field 
for  development,  and  that,  were  sufficient  at¬ 
tention  devoted  to  it,  the  camera  would  take  its 
piajper  place  as  the  unrivalled  handmaid  of 
modern  and  cotemj)orary  history. 

Successful  pictorial  work  must  always  be  the 
preserve  of  the  few,  for  the  eye  for  a  picture  is 
the  portion  of  only  a  fortunate  minority,  whereas 
technical  excellence  can  be  attained  by  all  who 
take  the  necessary  trouble.  Certainly,  artistic 
perception  can  be  improved  by  cultivation,  but 
to  argue  that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  all,  is  as 
absurd  as  it  would  be  to  hold  that  every 
coalman's  voice  has  oi)eratic  potentialities.  Is 
it  not  l)etter  that  the  majority  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  aim  at  excellence  in  technical  work 
than  urged  to  strive  after  an  ideal  which  must 
remain  for  them  ever  unattainable? 


Had  photography  been  invented  some  hundreds 
of  years  earlier,  what  class  of  work,  I  ask  you, 
would  evoke  most  interest  to-day?  Not  the 
pictorial,  I  venture  to  think,  for  that  would 
deal  oidy  with  familiar  things,  things  that  change 
but  little  with  the  passing  of  the  centuries, 
though  their  beauty  would  doulitless  claim  our 
attention  and  admiration.  But  woidd  not  the 
main  attraction  for  most  of  us  lie  in  the  record- 
work,  even  though  it  were  if  the  “nice  clear” 
type  beloved  of  Demos,  and  knowTi  to  the  ini¬ 
tiated  as  “Soot  and  Whitewash,”  where  we 
could  learn  with  accuracy  in  what  fashion  our 
ancestors  lived,  what  manner  of  houses  they 
had,  how  they'  went  about  their  occupations, 
how  they'  traveled,  and  so  on,  and  to  trace  the 
grafhial  march  of  i)rogress  ilown  to  our  own  day^ 

And  so  it  will  doubtless  l)e  in  the  future;  our 
successors  some  centuries  hence  will  surely'  have 
taste  to  admire  our  j)ictorial  landscapes  and 
portraits;  but  the  subjects  must  ever  be  com¬ 
monplace  to  them,  for  mountains,  rocks,  trees, 
streams  and  waterfalls  will  be  as  familiar  to 
them  as  to  ourselves,  and  it  is  not  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  that  the  ty'pes  of  human  faces  and  figures 
will  have  altered  apijreciably'.  Rather,  our  suc¬ 
cessors  will  turn  to  the  records  of  our  houses, 
our  theaters  anil  motion-picture  palaces,  our 
factories,  our  coal-mines,  our  mechanical  con¬ 
trivances,  our  railway's,  ships  and  harbors,  all 
that  made  uj)  the  lives  of  us,  their  ancestors, 
and  rejoice  to  mark  the  i>rogress  that  has  been 
made  since  the  day's  when  men  warmed  their 
houses  by'  burning  coal,  and  journey'ed  slowly 
'and  jjainfully'  by  steam-power  over  the  surface 
of  the  earth  and  sea. 

There  is  amj)le  room  for  lioth  pictorial  and 
record-work;  but  I  cannot  help  feeling  that,  in 
their  f|uite  laudable  ardor  to  develop  the  artistic 
side  of  i)hotography',  our  societies  have  rather 
underrated  the  record-worker.  He  is,  and  must 
ever  be,  in  the  majority',  and  surely  there  must 
be  a  ])lace  for  him  wherever  photography'  is 
encouraged  in  all  its  branches.  The  World  has 
room  for  coalmen  as  well  as  Carusos. 

The  Club  Photographer. 
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ANSWERING  THE  CALL  WALTER  P.  BRUNING 

TENTH  PITTSBURGH  SALON 


The  Tenth  Annual  Pittsburgh  Salon  of  Photography 

LEONARD  C.  RENNIE 


last  day  of  March  saw  the  close 
the  Tenth  Pittsburgh  Salon  of 
otograpliy;  probably  one  of  the 
est  exhibitions  yet  put  on  by 
s  organization,  which  has  done 
so  much  to  make  the  Pittsburgh  Salon  one  of 
the  best  in  the  country.  The  Salon  has  always 
been  fortunate  in  having  the  best-known  pic- 
torialists  as  jurors.  This  year  the  jury  consisted 
of  Dr.  A.  D.  Chaffee,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Francis 
O.  Libbj',  of  Portland,  Maine,  and  Mr.  Holmes  I. 
Mettee,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Each  of  these 
gentlemen  is  a  recognized  leader  in  his  favorite 
branch  of  the  art.  It  is  generally  believed  by 
photographers  all  over  the  United  States  that 
this  is  the  most  exacting  salon  into  which  one 
can  enter  his  prints.  Perhaps  this  accounts  for 


the  high  standard  of  quality  of  the  pictures 
exhibited.  Certain  it  is,  that  no  lovers  of  art, 
even  the  most  bigoted  painters — who  can  see 
nothing  very  beautiful  in  any  work  done  by  the 
aid  of  a  lens — could  have  left  the  Carnegie 
Galleries  without  feeling  that  photography  was 
something  more  than  a  mechanical  process  with¬ 
out  any  art-value. 

The  Pittsburgh  Salon,  like  those  held  in  other 
cities,  has  done  more  to  educate  the  public  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  possibilities  of  the  camera 
than  any  other  educational  method.  So  long  as 
the  juries  keep  to  their  original  plan  to  demand 
the  best  that  is  in  a  man  before  giving  his  work 
any  serious  consideration,  and  so  long  as  they 
accept  the  best,  the  general  standards  of  photo¬ 
graphic  work  all  over  the  United  States  will  con- 
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IN  GLOUCESTER  HARBOR 
EUGENE  P.  HENRY 
TENTH  PITTSBURGH  SALON 


MINNEAPOLIS  MILLING  DISTRICT  LOUIS  FLECKENSTEIN 

TENTH  PITTSBURGH  SALON 


tinue  to  become  liiglier  each  year,  until  there  will 
come  a  day  when  photographic  critics  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  say,  truthfully,  that  “One  need 
only  see  the  splendid  examples  of  real  bronioil, 
oil  and  bromoil-transfer  of  the  English,  Austrian, 
Belgian  and  German  workers  to  appreciate  the 
shortcomings  of  most  of  the  American  work  in 
the  same  media”.  Again  and  again,  we  have 
noticed  that  the  foreign  work  has  attracted  much 
attention  in  our  own  country.  We  are  as  artistic 
as  any  nation  on  earth,  and  we  have  as  mucli 
variety  of  landscape,  architecture  and  dress  as 
almost  any  other  country.  It  needs  only  the 
proper  edueation  to  bring  us  to  a  point  where  the 
general  public  will  demand  the  highest  grade  of 
work,  and  when  our  workers  will  be  able  to 
satisfy  the  demand  to  a  greater  extent  every 
year.  A  salon,  by  accepting  inferior  work,  can  do 
more  to  keep  back  the  quality  of  lens-pictures 
than  almost  any  publication.  It  is  with  this 
thought  always  predominating  that  the  juries  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Salon  choose  the  prints  which 
are  to  be  hung.  Gradually  the  effect  is  becoming 
apparent,  this  year  more  so  than  ever. 

There  were  three  hundred  and  twenty  pictures 


hung  out  of  about  eleven  hundred  submitted. 
This  is  a  high  percentage  for  any  reputable  salon, 
and  only  goes  to  show  that  our  photographers  are 
becoming  more  and  more  able  to  handle  their 
chosen  medium  of  expression  with  results  which, 
although  not  yet  perfect,  are  truly  gratifying  to 
every  beholder.  Of  these  three  liimdred  and 
twenty,  there  were  the  works  of  seven  English 
contributors,  one  Italian,  one  Dutch,  one  Aus¬ 
tralian,  two  Canadians  and  one  Scotch, — the  five 
by  Mr.  Whitehead,  of  Alva,  Scotland,  being 
particularly  attractive.  Because  they  have  been 
illustrated  in  various  photographic  publications 
before,  and  because  they  are  bound  to  appear 
again,  we  have  omitted  them  here,  preferring  to 
utilise  what  space  we  have  to  show  the  works  of 
artists  whose  works  are  not  so  generally  known 
to  readers  of  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

Almost  every  class  of  subject  was  rejiresented, 
the  media  used  also  being  various.  Among  those 
listed  in  the  catalog  are:  Artatone,  Bromide, 
Bromoil,  Chloride,  Carbon,  Carbro,  Gum,  Kalli- 
type.  Oil,  Platinum,  Palladium  and  Satista,  as 
well  as  the  various  transfers  which  can  be  made 
from  certain  of  tliese  prints.  Among  the  subjects 
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WRIGLEY  BUII.DING — CHICAGO 
CIIAS.  K.  ARCHER 


TENTH  PITTSBURGH  SALON 


THE  MUTED  CITY  MARIE  C.  CARLSEN 

TENTH  PITTSBURGH  SALON 


treated  were  several  attractive  landscapes,  sea¬ 
scapes,  architectural  v^orks,  nudes,  “arrange¬ 
ments”  and  “designs”.  Many  of  these  were  the 
M'orks  of  well-known  men  and  women;  but  there 
were  several  newcomers.  Dr.  Chaffee’s  bromoils 
were  much  admired,  as  were  the  gums  and 
transfers  of  Dr.  Kilmer  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Kales. 
There  were  several  still-life  studies,  those  which 
stand  out  most  in  my  memory  being  Dr.  Arthur 
Nilsen’s  “Araby”,  Mrs.  Ariner’s  “The  Hills  of 
Longevity”  and  Frank  Hatten’s  “Sunday  Morn¬ 
ing”.  The  first  has  had  previous  honors  in  art- 
publications.  The  second  was  a  vertical  panel 
showing  a  background  of  what  appeared  to  be  a 
Chinese  screen,  in  front  of  which  were  two 
Chichi  Fuku  Djinn,  or,  as  we  would  probably 
call  them,  Muses.  The  result  was  very  attractive. 
“Sunday  Morning”  was  a  clever  arrangement  of 


light  and  shade,  with  a  wastebasket,  a  bottle  of 
milk  and  a  broken-handled  flat-iron  on  the  back 
steps  of  a  house. 

A  picture  which  also  stands  out  in  my  mind  is 
the  work  of  C.  M.  Battey,  Tuskegee  Institute, 
Alabama.  This  picture,  called  “Naiada”  was  a 
well-posed  figure  of  a  girl,  with  appropriate  vases 
and  pillars  in  the  background,  which  made  a 
beautiful  Egyptiene.  It  was  done  in  green  gum, 
and  will  probably  be  remembered  by  all,  who 
noticed  it  closely,  as  having  an  exc]uisitely  shaped 
hand,  which,  under  the  careful  eye  of  the  artist, 
was  used  to  good  advantage. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Mortimer,  F.R.P.S.,  of  England,  is 
well  known  to  any  who  read  English  and  Colonial 
photographic  periodicals,  as  a  marine  photog¬ 
rapher  Mdio  knows  his  subject.  Like  many 
artists  of  the  brush  and  pen,  he  has  a  style  all  his 
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nUHSTMONCEAUX  CASTLE  ,1.  HAKCLI)  LEIGHTON 

TENTH  PITTSBURGH  SALON 


own;  and  liis  work  is  rocoonisc*!  in  an  instant  hy 
anyone  \ili()  lias  previously  seen  one  or  two 
exam])les  of  liis  marines.  Six  jiietnres — tlie 
inaximnni  nnmher  allowed — hearing  his  signature 
were  liniig  this  year. 

From  all  the  prints  aeeejited,  the  committee 
selected  eight  as  illustrations  for  this  issue  of 
Fhoto-Eka  Magazine.  They  were  not  chosen 
as  the  eight  best,  hnt  as  representative  of  the 
average  (jiiality  of  the  prints  on  \  iew. 

‘■(doncester  Ilarhor  ",  hy  Kngene  Henry,  of 
New  York,  was  well  liked,  and  justly  so.  d'he 
(piaint  attractiveness  of  the  fishing-village  has 


heeii  well  expressed,  the  handling  of  light  and 
shade  being  good  and  the  composition  pleasing 
in  every  wa\’.  It  was  greatly  ajipreciated  liy 
those  lovers  of  oil-])aintings,  recalling,  as  it  does, 
some  very  heantifnl  works  in  that  medinm.  The 
original  was  a  hromoil,  done  in  a  sejiia  tone,  and 
was  one  of  three  hromoils  hy  i\Ir.  Henry.  His 
fourth  ])ictHre,  ‘‘The  Dancing  Girl”,  was  a  bro¬ 
mide  of  cpiality  and  attractiveness. 

“Wrigley  Building — Chicago”,  by  Charles  K. 
Archer,  is  an  examjile  of  what  can  be  done  in  a 
large  city  by  one  who  can  see  the  beautiful  in  the 
ordinary.  The  aerial  perspective  is  very  good. 
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ARRANGEMENT  IN  HIGH  KEY 
JAMES  N.  DOOLITTLE 


TENTH  PITTSBURGH  SALON 


EVOCATION 


rOLSO.M  RICH 


TENTH  PITTSBURGH  SALON 


rpiiilcring  witli  cliarin  tlie  scnsv  of  distance 
hrtwceii  the  olistM'vvr  and  tlu-  tiiiildiiiS-  It  lias 
tiinifil  a  coiiiimTcial  tlioroHsIdarf  into  sonipthing 
loss  oommon  and  iiuattractivo,  and  oxprosses 
tlio  poetry  of  eoininerco  well.  The  whole  has 
heen  heljied  hy  a  sky  which  the  artist  has  handled 
with  care,  the  result  heing  delicate  and  ajijiropri- 
ate.  I'nfortnnately,  this  jiielnre  has  not  re|)ro- 
dneeil  as  well  as  we  had  hojied. 

"d'lie  Mntisl  City",  hy  Miss  Marie  Carlsen,  is 
another  ])ietnre  that  was  strongly  attractive  to 
the  painter  in  oils.  It  is  adniirahle  tor  its  origi¬ 
nality  and  appeal.  The  street  helow,  thanks  to 
good  aerial  jierspeetive,  is  esjieeiall.N’ well  rendered, 
the  shutter  at  the  left  adding  to  the  hi'anty  and 
fairy-like  (|nalit,\’  of  the  v\'hole  eoinjiosition.  Miss 
Carlsen  has  shown  an  ai)|)reciation  of  the  artistic 
which  has  resulted  in  a  iiieture  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  and  which  has  far  surpassed  anything 
else  we  have  ever  seen  in  this  tyjie  of  snhjeet. 

".Vnswering  the  Call",  hy  Walter  Ik  IJrnning, 
was  a  hroniide  on  huff  stock.  AVhile  not  startling 
in  any  partienlar  [loint.  it  is  a  picture  which  has 
fully  justified  the  title  and  the  choice  of  the 


jury,  d'here  is  action  and  a  sturdy  strength  which 
has  heen  well  rendered.  The  conpiosition  is 
good,  and  Mr.  Bruning  has  shown  that  he  is  an 
ade])t  with  his  camera  and  a  hromide  jirint. 

“iMinnea])olis  ^Milling  District”,  hy  Louis 
Fleckenstein,  is  one  of  the  finest  pictures  of  its 
kind  that  it  has  ever  heen  our  jileasure  to  see. 
It  is  a  picture  which  has  all  the  charm  of  a 
heautifnl  charcoal-sketch  hut  also  lias  a  tonal 
(piality  and  a  rendering  of  detail  not  common 
even  to  the  hest  of  charcoal-sketches.  Only 
the  important  masses  are  hrought  out,  all  details 
heing  suhservient.  In  our  press-jiroof,  the  result 
is  far  less  imjiressive  than  was  the  original.  The 
composition  is  excellent,  the  whole  picture  heing 
one  of  the  very  unusual  in  the  exhibit.  This 
statement,  therefore,  modifies  one  made  pre¬ 
viously  that  these  are  average  jiictiires.  “Min- 
nea])olis  Milling  District”  is  more  than  average; 
it  is  truly  exceptional.  It  denotes  that  the  artist 
was  striving  for  really  high  ideals  in  original 
conceiition  and  arrangement. 

“Evocation”,  hy  Folsom  Rich,  is  another 
jiicture  which  stands  out  as  a  true  work  of  art. 


It  is  reminiscent  of  many  paintings  of  similar 
subjects,  but  has  by  no  means  lost  its  individu¬ 
ality  on  that  account.  It  is  another  addition  to 
a  class  of  picture  which  is  universally  liked.  It 
has  a  feeling  of  peace  and  quiet  which  is  usually 
associated  with  the  hour  of  sunset.  Although 
the  medium  was  not  stated  in  Mr.  Rich’s  entry, 
it  appears  to  be  a  bromide  made  from  a  paper- 
negative.  The  composition  is  a  little  one-sided, 
but  has  not  greatly  affected  the  pictorial  value 
of  the  whole. 

“Arrangement  in  High  Key”,  by  James  N. 
Doolittle,  was  a  beautifully  composed  picture  of 
high  decorative  and  tonal  quality.  It  was  taste¬ 
fully  mounted  and  the  technical  handling  was 
good.  The  only  thing  about  it  with  which  we 
could  find  fault  was  the  title.  Surely  there  is  a 
more  fitting  title  for  such  a  pretty  piece  of  work! 
We  trust  Mr.  Doolittle  can  find  one. 

“Hurstmonceaux  Castle,”  by  J.  Harold  Leigh¬ 


ton,  of  England,  is  an  example  of  what  an  artist 
can  do  to  transfer  the  romantic  appeal  of  the 
scene  confronting  him  to  a  sheet  of  paper  which 
forms  the  base  of  his  print.  This  picture  has  the 
surface-quality  and  general  appearance  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  etching.  The  way  in  which  he  has 
liandled  the  light  and  shade  in  the  recesses  has 
brought  out  the  sjjirit  of  the  scene  with  all  its 
power  to  call  for  the  imaginative  powers  of  the 
beholder.  He  has  caught  the  poetry  and  romance 
of  the  medieval  castle  and  all  that  it  calls  to 
mind  and  has  combined  with  it  the  beauty  of 
the  early  morning  sun.  It  is  just  such  a  picture 
as  would  make  a  beautiful  decoration  for  the 
frontispiece  of  a  book  by  Scott  or  another  of 
those  who  wrote  so  wonderfully  of  the  days  when 
“knighthood  was  in  flower’’.  The  original  was 
done  in  a  sepia  tone,  the  medium  not  being 
given,  although  on  close  examination  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  bromoil. 


The  Canoeist’s  Tripod 

FRANK  A.  WAUGH 


a  canoe-trip  one  has  to  go  light, 
ot  an  ounce  of  equipment  can  be 
ut  in  the  duffle-bag  beyond  what 
absolutely  necessary,  which 
leans  a  hand-camera  without  a 
tripod,  of  course.  Figure  it  out  for  yourself. 
One  might  as  well  stay  at  home  as  not  have  a 
camera  amidst  the  best  of  scenery;  but  much 
can  be  done  without  the  tripod. 

Also  a  good  deal  can’t  be  done  without  the 
tripod;  especially  if  it  rains  all  the  while,  as  it 
did  on  a  trip  which  the  lad  and  I  made  recently 
along  the  picturesque  reaches  of  the  Swift  River. 
Now  a  soft  summer-rain  only  makes  the  land¬ 
scape  more  beautiful,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
makes  snapshots  impossible;  so  on  this  trip,  as 
on  many  other  occasions,  it  became  necessary 
to  improvise  a  tripod. 

The  old  expedient  of  laying  a  coat  in  the 
crotch  of  a  tree  and  balancing  the  camera  on 
that  foundation  will  work  sometimes,  but  it 
will  not  fit  in  many  places.  So  on  this  late 
expedition,  we  devised  an  extension  of  this  idea 
which  worked  very  easily  and  gave  us  a  good, 
practical  tripod.  This  was  to  take  the  two  pad¬ 
dles  from  the  canoe,  cut  a  birch-stick  of  the 
same  length,  shove  these  three  loose  but  equal 
legs  into  an  empty  duffle-bag,  and  there’s  your 
tripod!  It  will  set  up  anywhere  that  any  tripod 
can  be  set.  It  is  perfectly  rigid,  the  camera 


can  be  quickly  aimed  and  any  sort  of  time- 
exposure  can  be  made  as  required. 

Another  adajjtation  of  this  idea  is  to  cut 
three  sticks  of  eciual  length,  tie  them  together 
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THE  TRIPOD  READY  FOR  USE 


near  one  end  with  a  handkerchief,  lay  a  coat  or 
sweater  on  top  and  proceed  to  photograph 
everything  in  sight.  “Where  there’s  a  will 
there’s  a  way”;  also  “necessity  is  the  mother 
of  invention”;  and,  moreover,  where  there’s  a 
tripod  there  are  more  and  better  photographs. 
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Motion-pictures  for  the  Amateur  Photographer 

A.  H.  BEARDSLEY 


T  was  late  in  the  evening  at  the 
jMaplewood  Chih,  np  in  the  AVhite 
Mountains  of  New  Ilainpsliire. 
Tlie  occasion  was  the  Convention 

_  of  the  Professional  I’hotographers 

Associalion  of  New  England  last  September. 
A  number  of  ns  had  been  watching'  the  dancers 
in  the  ballroom;  but  nj)on  noting  the  hour  we 
withdrew  to  the  deserted  lounge  where  we  set¬ 
tled  down  to  a  last  cigar  and  an  interesting  dis¬ 
cussion  of  photography  in  general  and  motion- 
picture  j)hotography  in  j)articular.  At  length, 
the  ciuestion  was  raised  as  to  whether  or  not 
nu)tion-i)ictures  could  be  brought  within  the 
reach  of  the  average  amateur  ])hotograjdier. 
Some  of  the  gentlemen  maintained  that  it  was 
impossible  to  make  an  outfit  for  the  amateur 
which  would  be  more  than  a  plaything.  In 
proof  of  this  they  referred  to  si)ecific  cases  of 
amateur  motion-picture  cameras  that  had  been 
placed  on  the  market  and  advertised  e.xtensively 
but  had  subseciuently  fallen  by  the  wayside 
financially  and  mechanically.  Phot(jgraphic  deal¬ 
ers.  and  many  individuals,  had  reason  to  view 
with  suspicion  any  new  amateur  motion-])icture 
outfits — they  liad  been  caught  once  and  did  not 
intend  to  repeat  the  experience. 

Just  when  things  were  beginning  to  look  very 
discouraging,  so  far  as  motion-i'ictures  ami  the 
amateur  were  concerned,  a  gentleman  called 
our  attention  to  a  camera  which  he  called  the 
Sej)t  and  with  which  he  had  made  some  excel¬ 
lent  ])ictures  tliat  very  afternoon.  Although 
he  was  in  no  wise  intereste<l  in  the  sale  of  this 
camera,  ho  proceedeil  to  "show  us’’  what  it 
could  ilo,  what  it  had  done  and  why  it  could  do 
what  it  had  done.  hereui>on  another  gentle¬ 
man  called  our  attention  to  recent  developments 
in  England  ami  on  the  (’ontinent.  \  ery  soon 
the  tide  of  tlie  discussion  turned  toward  the 
fact  that,  in  s])ite  of  unfortunate  past  ex])eriences, 
a  motion-])icture  camera  for  the  amateur  could 
l)e  ])roiluced  that  was  not  a  plaything  but  a 
really  serviceable  and  well-made  outfit. 

At  this  ])oint  in  the  discussion  \’irtually  all 
the  gentlemen  in  the  group  retired  and  finally 
left  me  alone  with  a  man  who  is  well  known  to 
thousands  of  professional  photographers  ami  a 
man  who  knows  whereof  he  speaks.  Con¬ 
fidentially  he  ontlined  a  mot ion-pictnre  camera 
for  the  amateur  which  his  com])any  was  soon  to 
I)lacc  upon  the  market.  When  he  had  finished, 
I  was  amazed  at  what  had  been  accomplished 
in  this  direction  and  I  was  compelh'd  to  admit 


that  the  successful  making  of  motion-pictures 
by  the  amateur  had  every  jjrospect  of  becom¬ 
ing  a  reality. 

Ever  since  that  evening,  last  September,  I 
held  my  peace  and  waiteil.  I  watched  with 
interest  the  develo])mcnts  in  Europe  and  the 
successes  achieved  by  our  foreign  competitors. 
In  the  meantime,  I  hoped  that  our  own  American 
contribution  to  amateur  motion-picture  photog¬ 
raphy  would  not  be  unduly  delayed.  Then, 
one  day  I  received  a  letter  and  pictures  to  prove 
that  the  outfit  described  to  me  was  indeed  a 
reality. 

Whether  or  not  this  outfit,  or  any  of  the  other 
ecpiipments  now  ui)on  the  American  and  Euro¬ 
pean  markets,  will  “put  over’’  motion-i)ictures 
for  the  amateur  remains  to  be  seen.  Even  as  with 
the  radio,  the  motion-picture  for  the  amateur  is 
still  in  its  infancy.  It  may  “take  like  wild-fire’’  or 
it  may  be  confined  entirely  to  the  advanced 
amateur.  Whatever  we  may  think  at  this  time, 
it  is  too  early  to  draw  conclusions.  In  my 
oj)inion,  we  now  have  the  required  outfits;  but 
will  the  amateur  take  up  motion-i)icture  photog- 
ra])hy‘-'  Perhaps  it  is  a  (piestion  of  education; 
anil,  if  so,  Piioto-Eka  Magazine  is  ready  to  do 
its  share  to  encourage  its  readers  to  decide  for 
themselves  whether  or  not  motion-pictures 
equal  or  surpass  still-photograjiliy  in  zest  and 
personal  value.  Of  course,  motion-pictures,  like 
the  automobile,  have  come  to  stay.  AVhat  we 
are  interested  to  learn  is  whether  the  same  urge 
exists  ill  tlie  average  amateur  to  make  his  own 
motion-pictures  that  proinjits  him  to  go  to  the 
"movies  ”  with  anticipation  and  delight.  It 
seems  to  me  that  now  is  the  time  to  find  ouf. 
Today,  he  has  several  outfits  to  work  with.  They 
will  enable  him  to  learn  more  than  he  ever 
knew  before  about  making  his  own  motion- 
pictures. 

What  the  developments  in  amateur  motion- 
])icture  cameras  will  be  in  the  near  future,  it 
is  not  ])ossible  to  tell.  At  any  rate,  I  am  sure 
that  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in 
the  camera  which  was  descrilied  to  me  in  Septem- 
ber,  19"22.  Also,  he  will  note  the  exact  size  of  the 
film  used — compared  fo  standard  film — and  an 
enlargement  that  was  made  from  one  of  the 
remarkably  sharp  negatives  obtained  with  this 
camera. 

d'he  new  motion-jiicture  outfit  consists  of  a 
camera  known  as  the  Cine  Kodak,  and  a  pro¬ 
jector  called  the  Koflascope.  Just  why  this 
new  camera  was  called  Cine  instead  of  Kine 
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THE  CINE  KODAK 


Kodak  is  not  explained.  Kinemaphotography 
is  preferred  to  Cinemapliotography  liy  many 
authorities. 

Two  main  causes  that  have  limited  amateiu's 
to  still-photography  in  the  past  are  the  cumber¬ 
some  motion-picture  apparatus  and  the  cost  of 
the  motion-picture  film.  This  new  outfit, 
weighing  only  seven  pounds,  has  overcome  the 
former  difficulty;  and  tlie  narrow  cine-kodak 
film,  coated  with  a  special  emulsion  from  which 
a  direct  positive  may  be  made,  has  effected  a 
great  reduction  in  cost.  Great  simplification 
has  been  obtained;  but  the  principle  upon 
which  the  company  has  proceeded  is  that  its  ap¬ 
paratus  must  give  results  equal  in  every  way  or  be 
even  superior  to  those  obtainable  with  stamlard 
equipment.  In  other  words,  simplification  must 
not  involve  any  loss  of  quality.  Pictures  which 
have  been  shown,  in  conjunction  with  standard- 
size  pictures,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  this 
ideal  of  quality  had  been  achieved. 

The  whole  system  of  amateur  motion-picture 
photography  which  the  company  has  developed 
is  based  on  the  film.  It  is  11/16  inches  wide  as 
against  the  standard  width  of  Ij^  inches,  and 
the  picture  1  cm.  x  %  cm.  as  compared  with  the 
standard  pictures  of  1  x  ^  inches.  Five  pictures 
on  the  small  film  consequently  occupy  the  same 
length  as  two  on  the  standard,  so  that  one 
hundred  feet  of  the  new  film  are  equivalent  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  standard  and  a 
400-foot  reel  is  equivalent  to  the  standard  1000- 
foot  reel.  A  feature  of  the  film,  in  addition  to 
its  size,  is  the  special  type  of  sensitising-emulsion 


with  which  it  is  coated.  This  coating  is  the 
result  of  special  research-work,  and  by  it  the 
negative  may  be  developed  and  then,  by  a  new 
process,  be  reversed  to  give  a  direct-positive 
picture.  This  film  is  of  the  non-inflammable 
type.  Although  the  film  commonly  used  in 
motion-picture  theaters  is  rendered  entirely 
safe  by  fire-proof  projection-rooms  and  other 
precautionary  measures,  its  use  in  the  home  or 
in  schools,  where  such  precautions  do  not  exist, 
would  constitute  a  real  element  of  danger.  The 
advantage  of  using  this  special  size  of  film  is 
that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  obtain  it  in  any 
but  non-inflammable  stock;  and  therefore  its 
special  size  constitutes  an  element  of  .safety. 

The  diminutive  camera,  as  already  stated, 
weighs  only  seven  pounds.  It  is,  on  the  whole, 
of  standard  type  and,  except  in  size,  resembles 
the  standard  motion-picture  camera  of  the  high¬ 
est  grades.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  lessen 
its  cost  by  the  omission  of  any  essential  feature, 
or  by  any  undue  simjilification.  The  object 
has  been  to  produce  an  instrument  which  would 
make  pictures  ecpial  in  every  respect  to  those 
which  the  professional  can  obtain  with  his  larger 
and  more  cumbersome  eciuipment.  The  lens  is 
a  Kodak  Anastigmat  working  at  F/3.o,  which 
permits  pliotographs  to  be  made  under  poor 
light-conditions.  The  finder  is  just  above  the 
lens  and,  by  an  ingenious  attachment,  changes 
the  position  of  its  image  as  the  lens  is  focused. 
In  this  way,  the  image  is  shown  through  the 
center  of  the  field  at  all  times.  The  lens  has  a 
focusing-lever  carried  through  to  the  back  and 
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ENLARGEMENT  FROM  CINE  FILM 


can  l)t‘  focused  for  any  distance  from  infinity  to 
four  feet,  d'he  diapliraf>ni-eontrol  is  in  tlie  left- 
hand  Corner  and  can  there  he  read  easily.  Jn 
tile  center  of  the  hack  is  a  footage-indicator 
which  shows  the  t|uantity  of  film  used,  in  feet. 
'Idle  crank  turns  nominally  twice  a  second,  mak¬ 
ing  (lietnres  at  the  standard  rate  of  sixteen  per 
second,  and  a  recess  is  provided  for  it  when  not 
in  use.  'Idle  camera  may  he  filled  in  day  light, 
the  film  heing  snpjilieil  in  a  .S])ecial  magazine. 
After  exposure  the  film  is  removed  in  its  magazine 
and  sent  to  the  com|)any  for  develoinnent,  just 
as  in  the  early  days  of  roll-film. 

'Idle  Kodasco])e  whicdi  projects  the  picture  on 
the  .screen  is  motor-driven  and  is  entirely  auto¬ 
mat  ic  in  its  operation.  Once  a  film  is  threaded, 
the  maehine  requires  no  further  attention  until 
the  reel  is  exhausted.  For  home-projection,  a 
lens  of  two-imdi  focal  length  is  used,  the  picture 
fills  a  ;5(t  X  -K)  screen  at  a  distance  of  eighteen 
feet,  and  a  -Kt  x  .54  screen  at  twenty-one  feet. 
'Idle  film  may  he  assemhied  in  4()()-foot  reels 
which,  as  already  stated,  are  e((nivalent  in  rnn- 
ning  length  to  KttlO-foot  standard  reels  and  run 
sixteen  minutes,  or  in  ‘idO-foot  reels,  which  last 
for  eight  minutes.  Filling  and  threading  the 
film  in  the  jirojeetor  are  comparatively  simple 
operations.  'Fhe  light  is  snjiplied  hy  a  INIazda 
lamp  through  a  condensor,  and  the  lens  is  of  a 
very  high  aperture,  es])ecially  designed  for  it, 
with  a  con\cnient  focnsing-mechanism.  'Idle 
high  aperture  and  efficient  condensing-system 
give  a  hright  image  on  the  screen  with  a  small 


lami).  For  use  in  school  or  lecture-rooms, 
where  a  larger  screen  is  desirahle,  the  lamp- 
house  may  he  changed  and  a  more  powerful 
lain])  attached  to  meet  the  requirements. 

Of  course,  although  the  primary  intention  of 
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the  outfit  is  to  enable  amateurs  to  make  and 
project  their  own  pictures,  it  is  evident  that  its 
home  use  will  create  a  demand  for  pictures  far 
in  excess  of  those  made  by  the  camera.  A 
library  of  film  made  by  the  reduction  of  standard 
film  for  use  in  the  Kodascope  is,  therefore,  being 
arranged  by  the  company.  Within  another  year 
it  is  probable  that  several  hundred  subjects 
will  be  available  for  home-projection. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  outfit,  and 
others  now  on  the  market,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  a  step  in  advance  has  been  made.  Some 
say  that  even  amateur  motion-picture  cameras 
should  use  standard  film  so  that  pictures  may  be 


The  Function  of 

E.  L.  C. 

HEARD  lately  a  pretty  good  thing 
from  a  Kiiiema-man — one  of  those 
men  that  make  a  business  of  pro¬ 
ducing  “movies”.  Said  he,  speak¬ 
ing  of  scenery,  “Scenery  is  not  to 
be  seen;  it  is  to  be  not  seen.”  This  sounds  like 
a  Shavian  paradox;  but,  unlike  many  of  Shaw’s 
lucubrations,  it  really  has  a  basis  of  common 
sense  and  Art — with  a  big  A.  The  Kinema- 
man  was  speaking  of  his  own  kind  of  art;  that  the 
background  must  be  in  harmony,  emphasise 
and  accentuate  the  main  characters  of  the  scene. 
And,  yet,  what  he  said  was  one  of  the  indispen¬ 
sable  foundations  of  all  true  art,  especially  so  in 
picture-making.  Or,  as  I  have  heard  it  said, 
“The  background  should  be  kept  where  it  be¬ 
longs,  in  the  background.”  If  I  were  to  express 
my  own  opinion,  I  should  say  that  the  greatest 
fault  of  amateurs  in  the  pictorial  field  is  the  for¬ 
getting  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  carefully 
composed  background. 

The  poor  amateur!  He  has  so  many  things 
to  think  about!  He  has  to  determine  the  dis¬ 
tance;  he  has  to  calculate  the  proper  exposure, 
involving  speed  of  plate,  opening  of  diaphragm, 
speed  of  shutter;  he  has  to  center  the  picture  and 
get  it  level  with  the  horizon;  he  has  to  make 
allowances  for  shadows,  for  sunlight  on  white 
objects;  he  has  to  avoid  staginess  in  the  poses; 
he  has  to  concentrate  attention  on  one  main 
feature  with  the  rest  leading  up  to  it  and  harmo¬ 
nising,  but  not  distracting  attention.  No  wonder 
he  forgets  that  the  camera  sees  everything 
within  its  field,  absolutely  impartially.  The 
artist  is  thinking  of  the  pretty  girl,  the  old  man, 
the  child,  the  automobile,  or  what-not,  that  lie 
is  trying  to  do  justice  to  artistically. 


thrown  on  the  screen  more  readily  and  supplies 
obtained  to  better  advantage.  The  difference 
in  the  cost  of  standard  film  is,  however,  a  very 
serious  item;  and  others,  like  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  believe  that  a  special  film 
is  the  only  solution  to  amateur  motion-picture 
making.  As  I  said  before,  now  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  work  out  this  problem;  and  I  am 
confident  that  within  a  very  few  years  we  shall 
see  changes  in  amateur  photography  that  we 
cannot  anticipate  at  this  time.  No  longer  is  it 
best  to  say,  “It  cannot  be  done”.  The  so- 
called  impossible  is  being  done  daily,  and  it  be¬ 
hooves  us  to  keep  in  step  with  true  progress. 


the  Background 

MORSE 

And  he  forgets  the  background.  But  the 
camera  does  not.  The  pretty  girl  has  her  most 
winning  smile,  is  looking  really  very  uncon¬ 
scious,  very  charming  in  her  braids  and  summer- 
hat  and  togs;  but,  unfortunately,  on  the  back¬ 
ground  are  flecks  of  wliite  caused  by  the  white¬ 
washed  wall,  which  show  between  the  gaps  in 
the  ivy  in  the  background.  Those  white  specks 
distract  attention  and  irritate  the  eye.  A 
lovely  picture,  but  the  background  spoils  it. 

Or,  we  have  a  child  photographed  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  natural  and  unposed  position — delicious 
and  wholly  fetching;  you  love  him  at  sight. 
But  the  artist  forgot  that  back  of  the  child  is  a 
disconcerting  wall  of  horizontal  clapboards 
which  stare  him  in  the  face — geometrical,  rigid, 
harsh  and  meaningless,  unless  one  is  a  carpenter 
looking  over  a  job  of  woodwork. 

There  is  grandma,  dear  old  soul,  so  quiet 
and  lovable,  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  sitting 
out  on  the  summer-porch  knitting — a  noble 
woman  who  has  done  her  duty  in  this  world  and 
we  feel  instinctively  that  she  will  reap  a  well- 
deserved  reward  in  the  next.  And,  yet,  back 
of  her,  wholly  forgotten  or  overlooked  by  the 
artist,  is  a  gaudy  Navaho  blanket  with  its 
staring  colors.  What  had  poor  grandma  ever 
to  do  with  Navahos,  living  all  her  life  in  that 
quiet  New  England  village.^  Nothing  at  all! 
Which  does  the  artist  want  to  call  our  attention 
to — the  lady  or  the  blanket?  If  the  blanket, 
why  the  lady.?  If  the  lady,  why  the  blanket? 

Let  us  take  another  scene  which  I  saw  but 
did  not  photograph.  A  long,  sandy  beach  with 
hills  of  sand  in  the  background  and  stunted 
trees  and  wild  flowers  in  profusion.  In  the  fore¬ 
ground  was  a  woman  of  some  thirty  years  of  age 
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or  so.  She  was  iiidisputahly  a  city-woniaii, 
judging  from  her  dress.  Slie  miglit  liave  just 
stepj)ed  from  Miehigau  Avenue  or  Fiftli  Avenue. 

lueoiigruous,  you  will  say.  Not  necessarily 
so,  if  the  title  of  your  picture  is  “A  Saturday 
Holiday  among  the  Dunes.”  And,  yet,  scarcely 
a  greater  contrast  could  he  found  between  the 
citified  lady  and  the  windy  dunes  of  the  In¬ 
diana  shore.  But  here  is  the  point:  The  very 
incongruity  of  the  background  with  the  figure 
of  interest  serves  to  emphasise  the  idea.  Let 
us  take  a  country-girl  in  her  everyday  habili¬ 
ments — jMaud  Muller  and  all  that  sort  of  thing — 


time — was  the  very  accurate  calculation  of  just 
how  much  was  visible  to  the  eye  of  the  camera. 
The  cameramen  knew  to  within,  let  ns  say,  six 
inches  how  much  W'as  within  the  field  of  vision 
and  how  inncli  was  not.  They  paid  the  most 
meticulous  attention  to  the  background.  Time 
and  time  again,  the  whole  scene  was  stopped 
and  re-acted  because  the  director  did  not  like 
something  in  the  background  —the  crew  rowing 
ashore  from  the  Pinta  did  not  make  the  right 
angle  with  the  Nina’s  crew;  the  Santa  Maria 
was  too  far  to  the  left  and  so  on. 

There  must  be  nothing  in  the  l)ackground 
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put  her  in  that  scene  and  the  lesson  is  weakened. 
However,  jilace  that  same  city-woman  in  one 
of  those  nicely  trimmed  city-jiarks,  anil  the  ])ic- 
ture  loses  strength,  d'he  rusticity  of  the  back¬ 
ground  and  the,  shall  I  say,  urliaiiity  of  the 
lady  emphasise,  reinforce  and  heighten  the  idea 
conveyed  in  the  title.  But  the  Navaho  blanket 
does  not  act  that  way  with  grandma,  nor  does 
the  line  of  cla])boards  help  the  child's  character. 

I  Wonder  if  the  reader  ever  saw  motion-picture 
actors  at  work.  If  so,  he  should  have  learned 
much.  I  have  in  mind  the  filming  of  Columbus 
lauding  (on  the  beach  at  South  Chicago),  with 
the  caravels  in  the  distance  (the  tug  that  brought 
tliem  there  being  out  of  the  vision  of  the  camera). 
Columbus  lauded  majestically  and  paraded  be¬ 
tween  rows  of  palms  (brought  there  two  hours 
before  from  a  nearby  greenhouse).  He  then 
knelt  and  went  through  ^'arious  theatrical  stunts 
(with  very  audible  suggestions  from  the  director 
in  shirt-sleeves  a  few  feet  away,  but  invisible 
to  the  camera's  eye).  What  struck  me  most — 
and  I  have  made  several  photographs  iu  my 


that  distracts  the  attention.  Here  is  an  in¬ 
stance.  A  girl  is  milking  a  cow.  Lights  and 
shadows  perfect.  Bose  perfect.  Absolutely  natu¬ 
ral.  Unfortunately,  in  the  background  a  dog 
has  treed  a  cat  who  is  .sjiitting  at  her  pursuer, 
hair  erect.  Two  points  of  interest.  Divided 
attention.  Picture  ruined  by  background. 

Here  is  another.  A  scene  in  the  tropics.  A 
])arty  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  standing  on  a 
terriice  overlooking  a  beautiful  bay.  Exposure, 
pose,  lights,  shadows,  masses  and  lines  irreproach¬ 
able.  But,  the  lens  is  short  focus  and  stopped 
down.  Background  on  tremendously  shortened 
scale.  An  Atlantic  liner  with  three  funnels 
down  in  the  bay  is  liacking  out  of  its  berth.  It 
apiicars  about  as  big  as  the  gentleman’s  hand, 
perha])S  a  little  larger.  Unfortunately,  at  the 
moment  of  exposure  the  liner  is  in  such  a  iiosition 
relative  to  the  gentleman  that  it  seems  to  be  is¬ 
suing  from  his  shoulder  blade,  not  exactly  like 
the  hum])  ou  the  back  of  a  hunchback,  but  a 
sort  of  excrescence  that,  at  any  rate,  does  not 
belong  there — and  yet  according  to  the  picture. 
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it  must  have  been  there,  else  the  camera  Rrould 
not  have  so  represented  it.  For  critical  eyes 
the  picture  is  a  ruin,  simply  because  the  artist 
forgot  his  background. 

Here  is  another.  Someone  wants  to  photo¬ 
graph  Uncle  Edward  in  his  den  in  a  characteristic 
pose.  He  has  a  pipe  in  his  mouth.  He  is  sit¬ 
ting  at  his  desk,  writing.  The  exposure  is  right, 
the  light  is  good.  Telephone,  tray  of  letters, 
tobacco-jar,  match-box,  rack  on  the  wall  for 
letters,  books  and  papers  in  that  admirable 
confusion  that  characterises  a  mere  man’s  den — 
provided  the  women  folks  are  trained  to  keep 
hands  off.  In  fact,  a  natural,  well-arranged, 
genre-picture  that  ought  to  reflect  credit  on  the 
artist  but  for  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  the  artist 
forgot  his  background.  Or  rather,  the  back¬ 
ground  is  all  right,  but  not  in  its  proper  relation 
to  the  main  feature.  The  pile  of  papers  is 
white.  The  match-box  is  white.  The  letters  on 
the  wall-cage  are  white.  In  the  picture  they 
come  out  staring,  glitteringly  white — so  much 
so,  that  one’s  attention  is  distracted  from  the  main 
interest,  which  of  course  is  Uncle  Edward’s 
face.  The  eye,  be  it  remembered,  is  always 
drawn  towards  a  highlight.  In  this  picture, 
the  highest  lights  are  on  the  ajjpurtenances  of 
the  background — exactly  where,  for  artistic 
purposes,  it  ought  not  to  be.  In  fact,  one  may 
say  that  the  picture  is  a  very  creditable  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  a  pile  of  letters  and  papers  with  a  man  as 
a  subsidiary  interest — exactly  what  the  artist 
did  not  desire.  This  reversal  of  roles  is  the 
destruction  of  the  picture. 

This  relative  importance  of  the  background 
to  the  main  interest  is  much  like  the  accompani¬ 
ment  to  a  song.  The  accompaniment  can  as¬ 


sist  the  song  or  it  may  mar  the  song.  A  heavy, 
banging  accompaniment  while  the  singer  is  in 
a  pianissimo  passage  means  ruin  to  the  song, 
because  it  distracts  attention  from  the  main 
interest.  A  false  note  on  the  piano,  the  wrong 
key,  spoils  the  song.  So,  too,  in  pictures  a 
jarring  background  or  a  highlight  where  it  does 
not  belong  will  wreck  a  picture,  for  exactly  the 
same  reason.  Those  things  are  as  absurd  as 
a  man  plowing  a  field  of  corn  in  a  silk  hat  and 
spats,  or  a  man  at  the  opera  in  a  hickory  shirt 
and  overalls.  Imagine  a  statue  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  a  short  coat  and  tight  trousers! 
Imagine  a  picture  of  George  Washington  on  a 
motorcycle!  What  is  wrong Incongruity! 

Judicious  trimming  will  sometimes  save  a 
bad  foreground;  but  little  can  be  done  with  an 
absurd  background.  However,  the  artist  can 
often  tone  down  a  jarring  background  by  spot¬ 
ting  out  obtrusive  highlights.  The  objection¬ 
able  geometric  pattern  of  the  clapboards  re¬ 
ferred  to  can  be  retouched  out  to  a  very  great 
extent;  the  staring  contrasts  in  the  blanket 
behind  grandma  can  be  softened;  the  cat-and- 
dog  episode,  mentioned  on  page  can  be  toned 
down  to  almost  nothingness ;  but  the  best  way  is 
not  to  make  such  pictiires. 

If  it  does  not  sound  too  paradoxical,  I  would 
suggest  to  the  amateur  to  make — in  imagina¬ 
tion  at  least — his  background  first,  then  his 
foreground,  and  finally  his  middle  distance, 
W'hich  contains  the  main  interest.  Study  the 
first  two  carefully;  see  that  they  harmonise 
wuth,  lead  up  to  and  reinforce  the  main  feature 
of  the  picture.  This  may  not  produce  a  master¬ 
piece,  but  there  is  no  masterpiece  that  does  not 
observe  these  principles. 


“who  said  catnip.^” 
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A  GLEAM  IN  THE  WOODS 
CHAS.  E.  SWETT 


Professional  Sidelines 

The  question  of  sidelines  in  connection  with 
the  regular  portrait-business  is  one  that 
has  been  troubling  many  a  studio-proprietor 
in  the  large  city  as  well  as  in  the  smaller  town. 
It  is  a  matter  that  depends  so  much  on  the 
business-capacity  of  the  photographer,  upon  his 
temperament  and  personality,  and  the  prevailing 
conditions  of  his  locality,  that  it  cannot  be 
treated  satisfactorily  within  the  limitations  of 
this  page.  Yet  no  advice,  however  intelligent 
and  well-intentioned,  will  suit  each  individual 
case.  It  is  a  deplorable  fact,  nevertheless,  that 
most  photographers  are  not  endowed  with  a  keen 
business-instinct.  Few  of  them  have  the  ability 
to  manage  a  set  of  books  so  that  they  may  know, 
at  any  time,  how  much  money  they  are  making 
or  losing;  costs  of  production,  or  what  is  meant 
by  profit  and  loss.  This  information,  however, 
can  be  ascertained  with  the  aid  of  a  competent 
assistant,  generally  the  receptionist  who,  in  many 
cases,  is  also  the  bookkeeper  or  business-manager. 
At  any  rate,  this  feature  of  the  business  must 
yield,  for  the  present,  to  the  consideration  of 
sidelines.  What  are  they. ^  Are  they  desirable.? 

Nearly  every  enterprising  studio-proprietor 
has  a  number  of  legitimate  sidelines,  such  as 
hand-carved  frames  and  mouldings  for  frames 
made  to  order;  copying  photographs  and  paint¬ 
ings;  restoring  faded  daguerreotypes,  and  finished 
enlargements  plain  and  colored — all  of  which, 
except  the  last-named,  can  be  done  at  opportune 
moments  and  on  the  premises.  Home-portraiture 
or  any  commission  which  takes  him  away  from 
his  place  of  business  should  be  excluded.  All 
outside  work  constitutes  a  separate  branch  of 
photographic  activity.  As  a  studio-photographer, 
he  is  expected  to  be  always  on  hand  or  quickly 
available — ready  to  attend  to  his  regular,  legiti¬ 
mate  business  of  making  studio-sittings.  Absence 
from  his  establishment  during  working-hours, 
except  for  luncheon  or  on  account  of  sickness, 
might  spell  disaster.  The  successful  photogra¬ 
pher  will  appreciate  the  value  of  concentrated 
effort.  However,  should  he  be  unable  to  resist 
the  temptation  to  accept  an  occasional  outside 
call,  he  will  be  acting  wisely  if  he  includes  in  his 
charge  the  cost  of  sittings  lost  by  his  absence. 
As  an  expert  craftsman  and  intelligent  business¬ 
man,  he  can  well  afford  to  do  this. 


If  the  scene  of  the  photographer’s  activity  is 
laid  in  an  attractive  town,  he  may  utilise  the 
early  morning-hours  or  the  late  afternoon,  when 
long  shadows  are  artistically  helpful,  by  making 
delightful  pictures  of  objects  or  views  for  which 
the  locality  is  noted.  These  pictures  he  can  sell 
at  his  studio  or  for  publication  in  some  prominent 
newspaper  or  magazine.  This  will  help  to  enhance 
his  reputation  as  an  artist  and  endear  him  to  his 
community.  By  devoting  his  best  energies  to 
studio-portraiture,  the  photographer  should  strive 
constantly  to  improve  the  quality  of  his  work. 
Standard  photographic  literature  should  form  an 
important  part  of  his  mental  diet.  He  should 
attend  conventions,  where  he  can  broaden  his 
views  and  increase  his  stock  of  knowledge,  re¬ 
turning  home  filled  with  hope  and  courage — 
determined  to  accomplish  something  worth  while. 
Having  established  a  reputation  as  a  first-class 
portrait-photographer,  he  can  attract  patronage 
from  neighboring  towns,  and  will  soon  find  him¬ 
self  on  the  road  to  prosperity  and  eminence. 
If  conditions  warrant,  he  can  stimulate  public 
interest  in  things  artistic  and,  himself,  take  a 
leading  part  in  such  a  movement.  Incidentally, 
he  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to  create  an 
appreciation  of  high-class  photography  and 
exhibit  occasionally  in  his  studio  the  work  of 
noted  photo-pictorialists.  If  ambitious  to  iden¬ 
tify  himself  with  the  civic  life  of  his  community, 
as  a  man  of  force  and  character,  he  will  find  the 
gate  open  to  admit  him. 

Thus,  a  man  or  woman  of  the  right  sort  has  a 
better  chance  to  win  business-success  and  civic 
distinction  in  one  of  the  larger  towns  than  in  a 
big  city.  On  the  other  hand,  this  desideratum 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  photographer  who 
busies  himself  with  such  sidelines  as  amateur 
cameras  and  supplies;  photo-finishing;  phono¬ 
graph  records ;  radio  outfits  and  accessories  or  any 
other  speciality  that  can  be  handled  equally 
well  by  the  druggist  or  the  hardware-dealer. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  to  the  home- 
portraitist  and  the  commercial  photographer  as 
well.  It  is  clear  that  the  successful  specialist 
has  no  time  to  devote  to  irregular  sidelines,  how¬ 
ever  tempting  they  may  be.  He  is  kept  busy 
executing  orders  or  procuring  new  ones.  Be¬ 
sides,  he  must  maintain  the  highest  standard  of 
technical  excellence,  meet  competition  and  guard 
his  health  and  credit. 
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Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  in  later  issues  will  be  given 
Honorable  Mention.  This  includes  a  certificate  suit¬ 
able  for  framing  and  a  coupon  which  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  a  credit  of  Fifty  Cents  towards  a  subscription 
to  Photc)-Er.\  Magazine,  or  towards  the  purchase 
of  photographic  books  listed  with  the  coupon. 

i’rizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winners,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Mag.\- 
ziNE,  or  in  books.  If  jireferred,  the  winner  of  a  first 
prize  may  have  a  solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design, 
suitably  engraved. 

Prints  may  be  regarded  as  ineligible  for  a  com¬ 
petition  if  any  of  the  following  rules  are  not  fully  com¬ 
plied  with  by  the  contestant. 


Rules 

1.  'Phis  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photographers 
ofabilityanil  in  good  standing — amateur  or  professional. 

i.  Not  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  entered,  but 
they  must  represent,  throughout,  the  personal,  unaided 
work  of  competitors.  Subjects  which  have  appeared 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible,  nor  may  duplicate 
prints  be  sold,  or  entered  into  competitions  elsewhere, 
before  Piioto-Era  Magazine  awards  are  announced. 

3.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface,  and  sepias, 
are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  smooth  jirints  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail.  All  prints  should  be  mounted  on  stiff 
boards.  A  narrow  margin  is  permissible. 

4.  Each  jirint  must  bear  the  maker’s  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture,  and  the  name  and 
month  of  competition,  and  should  he  accompanied  by 
a  letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date, 
light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer,  and  printing-process.  En¬ 
close  return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent 
at  recpiest. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
become  the  property  of  Photo-Er.v  Mag.\zine,  unless 
for  special  reasons.  This  does  not  prevent  the  photog¬ 
rapher  from  disposing  of  other  prints  from  such  nega¬ 
tives  after  he  shall  have  received  official  recognition. 

G.  Unsuccessful  jirints  will  be  returned  only  when 
return-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  is  sent  with  data.  Criticism  at 
recpiest. 

7.  Prints  should  be  carefully  packed  between  two 
layers  of  cellular  board  so  cut  that  the  corrugations 
run  at  right-angles  to  each  other.  Large  packages 
may  be  sent  by  express,  prepaid. 

8.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a  twelve-month  become  ineligible  to  compete  for 
prizes  in  this  competition  for  two  years  thereafter. 


Awards — Advanced  Competition 
Miscellaneous 
Closed  February  28,  1923 

First  Prize:  Walter  Rutherford 
Second  Prize:  P.  A.  Smoll 
Third  Prize:  H.  M.  Willson 
Honorable  Mention:  Allen  H.  Albee;  A.  C.  G.  Allison; 
Lawrence  Baker;  W.  S.  Baldwin;  M.  J.  Burelbach; 
Fred  William  Carter;  P.  Agius  Catania;  Chas.  Clayton, 
.Jr.;  H.  L.  Fairfield;  Allen  Fraser;  Chas.  A.  Harris; 
.Jas.  B.  Herrick;  J.  Kirkland  Hodges;  J.  Thornton 
Johnston;  Warren  R.  Laity;  P.  McAdam;  F.  W.  G. 
Moebus;  Louis  R.  Murray;  Frank  Reeves;  J.  Herbert 
Saunders;  Eleanor  L.  Smith;  Mrs.  M.  B.  Sowden; 
A.  Eleanor  Woodside;  11.  Larard  Wallis. 

Subjects  for  Competition — 1923 

“Home-Portraits.”  Closes  .January  31. 

“M  iscellaneous.”  Closes  February  28. 
“Child-Studies.”  Closes  March  31. 

“Artistic  Interiors.”  Closes  .'tpril  30. 

“Bridges.”  Closes  May  31. 

“Marines.”  Closes  June  30. 

“Lan<l.scapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Summer-Sports.”  Closes  August  31. 

“Parks.”  Closes  September  29. 

“Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

Ix  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub¬ 
lisher  will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a  solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in¬ 
scribed,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Competitors  Should  Mind  the  Rules 

Competitors,  in  the  Advanced  Workers’  and  Be¬ 
ginners’  Competitions,  are  inclined  to  ignore  some  of 
the  rules,  one  of  which  is  that  the  name  and  address  of 
sender,  also  name,  month  and  kind  of  competition  must 
be  written  plainly  on  the  back  of  each  print.  Other¬ 
wise,  how  is  the  jury  to  know? 
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l’habitant 


WALTER  RUTHERFORD 


FIRST  PRIZE — MISCELLANEOUS 


How  to  Make  a  Duplicate  Negative 

Some  workers  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  reproduce  a  negative  and  make  it  so  nearly 
perfect  that  prints  from  the  reproduced  negative  can 
not  be  readily  detected  from  those  made  from  the 
original.  But  nevertheless  this  is  the  fact,  says  a 
writer  in  Studio  Light.  We  have  been  fooled  on  this 
test  repeatedly,  even  when  we  have  had  the  original 
negative  in  our  hands.  The  fact  was  that  the  prints 
from  the  reproduced  negatives  were  in  many  instances 
better  than  those  from  the  original. 

We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  we  woidd  suggest  re¬ 
production  as  a  means  of  improving  negatives;  but 
merely  to  prove  the  point  that  a  reproduced  negative 
need  not  have  less  quality  than  the  original.  There 
are  several  very  good  reasons  for  reproducing  a  nega¬ 
tive.  If  it  has  unusual  value,  this  in  itself  makes  the 
means  of  reproduction  worth  while  and  the  means  is 
a  good  positive.  If  the  negative  has  value  and  is  on 
glass,  a  positive  is  doubly  worth  while,  for  there  is  no 
real  satisfactory  way  of  repairing  a  glass-negative  once 
it  is  broken.  If  your  glass-negatives  never  break,  you 
are  the  exception  to  the  rule.  It  has  been  the  writer’s 
experience  that  the  surest  way  to  break  a  negative 


is  to  caution  everyone  about  the  place  to  handle  it 
with  care.  Auto-suggestion  in  such  a  case  seems  to 
work  backwards.  Everyone  feels  sure  he  has  a  fine 
grip  on  that  piece  of  glass;  but  he  drops  it  sub-con- 
sciously.  Of  course,  film  overcomes  this  trouble;  but 
usually  there  are  valuable  old  glass-negatives  about 
a  studio. 

Duplicate  negatives  are  often  necessary  or  desir¬ 
able  when  great  numbers  of  prints  are  to  be  made, 
as  orders  may  be  handled  much  more  quickly  by  print¬ 
ing  from  several  negatives.  In  the  portrait-studio, 
however,  the  duplicate  negative  or  the  positive  from 
which  duplicate  negatives  may  be  made,  is  most  valua¬ 
ble  for  the  insurance  it  offers  against  breakage,  loss 
or  damage  of  the  original  which  may  be  worth  hundreds 
of  dollars  in  duplicate  orders.  Where  such  positives 
are  made,  we  suggest  that  they  be  filed  away  from  the 
originals  as  a  matter  of  protection  so  that  all  of  your 
eggs  will  not  be  in  one  basket.  Few  of  the  fires  that 
destroy  studios  originate  in  them;  but  if  your  studio 
should  ever  be  destroyed  and  you  have  positives  or 
duplicates  of  your  most  valuable  negatives  stored  at 
home  you  will  have  saved  yourself  many  dollars. 

The  making  of  positives  from  which  negatives  are 
to  be  made  is  very  much  a  matter  of  judging  ciuality. 


SNOW-ROUES 


r.  A.  SMOLI. 


SECOND  PRIZE  —  MISCELLANEOUS 


and  tills  is  rather  difficult,  at  first,  hecause  the  de¬ 
sired  result  is  priiitiug-ciiiality.  You  are  not  luakiug  a 
positive  that  is  good  to  look  at,  hut  one  from  which  you 
eau  ])riut  a  negative  that  will  have  in  it  just  what  you 
have  in  your  original  negative.  For  this  reason  we 
would  suggest  that  the  man  who  has  had  no  jirevious 
exjierienee  make  several  tests  before  he  proceeds  with 
the  work.  For  negatives  that  are  anyways  near 
normal,  make  tlie  positive  on  (  ommercial  Film.  This 
has  slightly  more  than  half  the  sjieed  of  Commercial 
Ortho  Film  and  is  most  suitable  for  both  the  [lositive 
and  the  negative  that  is  [irinted  from  it.  Only  when 
a  negative  is  extremely  flat  should  a  Process  hdlm  be 
used  or  when  extremely  contrasty  a  Commercial  Ortho 
Film. 

For  a  negative  of  normal  density  we  might  suggest 
that  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  feet  from  a  Ki-candle 
power  lamp  an  exiiosure  of  six  or  eight  seconds  might 
be  somewhere  near  normal.  Make  an  exposure,  develo]) 
it  in  the  regular  jiyro-developer  and  note  with  normal 
develo]unent  whether  over  or  underexposure  is  indi¬ 
cated.  The  positive  shouhl  have  fairly  full  exposure. 
It  should  be  developed  to  obtain  all  the  highlight-detail 
that  is  shown  in  the  negative  and  it  should  have  good 
Iirinting-density  so  that  the  full  gradation-scale  of  the 
negative  will  be  reproduced.  We  suggest  that  several 
tests  be  made,  becau.se  if  you  have  slightly  under¬ 
exposed  and  developed  a  iiositive  to  a  fair  degree  of 
contrast  you  will  at  once  be  struck  with  the  beauty 
and  brilliancy  of  the  result.  However,  such  a  positive 
will  not  print  a  good  negative,  because  the  highlights 
will  lack  detail,  the  shadows  will  be  blocked  and  the 
negative  made  from  it  will  give  a  print  that  is  entirely 
too  contrasty. 

These  positives  are  deceiving  because  you  examine 


them  only  by  transmitted  light,  and  what  you  see 
through  a  positiv'e  is  much  different  from  what  you  see 
in  the  print  which  is  examined  by  reflected  light. 
You  may  see  detail  through  the  shadows  of  a  positive; 
but  make  a  negative  from  it  and  a  print  from  the 
negative  and  the  same  shadows  in  the  print  may  be 
a  mass  of  .solid  black,  because  you  do  not  look  through 
them.  Positives  are  usually  made  by  contact  in  a 
Iirinting-frame  ami  care  shotdd  be  used  to  ensure 
jierfect  contact.  A  heavy  felt-pad  is  best  for  this 
]>urpose.  The  .same  flevelojier  you  use  for  negatives 
should  be  used  both  for  positives  and  negatives  in 
the  reproducing-jjroeess. 

If  the  original  negative  is  slightly  soft,  reproduce 
it  perfectly  in  the  positive  and  depend  upon  the  de¬ 
veloping  of  the  negative  you  make  to  obtain  an 
increase  in  coidrast.  If  you  wish  considerable  con¬ 
trast  and  the  ordinary  developer  does  not  give  enough, 
u.se  the  contrast  developer  recommended  for  Process 
Film.  This  developer  contains  caustic  soda,  which 
is  a  much  stronger  accelerator  than  carbonate,  and 
develops  in  two  or  three  minutes,  giving  excellent 
contrast.  If  still  greater  contrast  is  desired,  and  this 
will  not  often  be  the  case,  a  Process  Film  can  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  (  ommercial.  In  reproducing  nega¬ 
tives  there  is  a  decided  advantage  when  consider¬ 
able  spotting  is  neces.sary.  The  spotting  can  all  be 
done  on  the  positive  and  you  can  see  the  results  of 
your  work  much  better  than  when  spotting  the  negative. 

Optician  and  Optometrist 

We  are  indebted  to  a  member  of  a  prominent  Boston 
optical  firm  for  definite  and  explicit  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  difference  in  meaning  between  an  optician 


and  an  optometrist.  The  subject  is  an  important  one 
and  vitally  concerns  that  part  of  the  general  public 
interested  in  wearing  eyeglasses  or  spectacles.  The 
gentleman  who  enlightened  the  Editor  on  certain  diffi¬ 
cult  points  is  himself  not  only  a  highly  efficient  optician, 
but,  like  the  other  members  of  the  firm  and  its  staff 
of  experienced  and  trustworthy  assistants,  an  optome¬ 
trist,  each  of  whom  has  passed  the  required  state- 
examination  and  received  a  diploma  or  license. 

The  word  optician  is  an  old  word  and  is  defined 
both  by  Webster  and  Worcester  as  one  who  makes  or 
deals  in  optical  glasses  and  instruments. 


card  and  tell  you  to  go  to  it.  You  make  your  own  selec¬ 
tion  and  do  your  own  fitting  and  they  take  your  money. 

The  dispensing  optician  will  not  test  your  eyes,  but 
will  refer  you,  not  to  an  optometrist,  but  to  an  oculist 
(who  is  a  regular  practising  physician).  He  tests  your 
eyes,  prescribes  glasses  or  medicine,  giving  you  a  pre¬ 
scription  for  either  or  both.  You  then  take  the  pre¬ 
scription,  if  for  glasses,  to  the  dispensing  optician — as 
you  would  the  one  for  medicine  to  the  druggist — and 
he  fits  a  suitable  frame  and  makes  the  glasses  according 
to  the  doctor’s  prescription  and  finally  adjusts  them 
to  you.  This  seems  a  long  process,  but  it  is  a  good  way. 


A  THIRSTY  SQUIRREL 

THIRD  PRIZE — MISCELLANEOUS 


H.  M.  WILLSON 


The  word  optometrist  is  a  comparatively  new  word,  ap¬ 
pearing  since  1900  and  is  defined — One  skilled  in  or  who 
practises  optometry;  meaning,  measurement  of  range  of 
vision  or  of  the  power  of  vision  in  general.  It  is  only  in 
these  later  days  that  the  need  of  these  finer  differences 
has  had  to  seek  a  name;  but  it  now  seems  necessary 
that  all  religions,  professions  and  businesses  be  highly 
specialised,  thus  calling  for  names  unheard  of  a  few 
years  back. 

So  far  has  this  been  carried  in  the  optical  business, 
that  once  it  used  to  be  possible — and  was  done — for 
any  one  to  equip  himself  with  a  few  pairs  of  spectacles 
and  eyeglasses,  a  couple  of  test-cards  and  plenty-  of 
nerve,  and  go  about  the  country  as  a  doctor  of  optics 
and  dispose  his  wares  to  all  comers.  One  can  see 
easily  the  opportunity  to  play  on  the  credulity  of  not 
only  the  simple-minded,  but  many  credited  with  sense. 

This  went  on  for  years,  until  the  different  states 
passed  laws  compelling  all  optical  workers  to  pass  an 
examination  before  they  could  examine  a  person’s  eyes. 
The  law  is  different  in  different  states.  In  this  state 
(Massachusetts)  one  must  hold  a  state-license  to  assist 
a  person  in  the  selection  of  glasses. 

Thus  it  is,  if  you  go  into  a  five-and-ten-cent  store 
or  department-store,  or  a  country  general-store  and 
ask  to  be  shown  glasses  or  to  be  fitted  to  them,  the 
clerk  will  direct  you  to  a  tray  of  glasses,  hand  you  a 


The  optometrist,  on  the  other  hand,  tests  your  eyes, 
without  the  use  of  drops  (so-called);  fits  a  frame  to  you; 
inserts  the  lenses,  but  gives  no  medical  treatment.  The 
law  is  very  explicit  in  this  particular,  as  the  optome¬ 
trist  has  little,  if  any,  medical  education.  The  pen¬ 
alty  for  violating  this  statute  is  severe — fifty  dollars 
fine,  and  a  prison-sentence  if  the  court  so  decrees,  for  the 
first  offense. 

The  optometrist  is  usually  a  “second-floor  worker”, 
that  is,  he  depends  largely  on  testing  eyes  for  his  living 
and  usually  has  his  office  upstairs  and  does  not,  as  a 
rule,  stock  general  optical  goods. 

The  dispensing  optician,  however,  although  qualified 
by  the  State  to  test  your  eyes,  carries  a  stock  of  general 
optical  merchandise,  such  as  opera,  field  and  marine 
glasses,  telescopes,  microscopes,  reading-glasses,  photo¬ 
graphic  lenses  and  supplies,  thermometers,  barometers, 
etc.,  living  up  more  to  nearly  the  old  definition  of  the 
word,  optician. 

We  might  add,  that  all  the  lexicographers  now 
give  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  optometry  with 
the  accent  on  the  second  syllable;  but  there  is  a  move¬ 
ment  among  the  profession  objecting  to  there  being  too 
much  “tom”  in  this  word,  so  they  wish  it  divided, 
with  the  accent  on  the  first  and  third  syllables,  op-to¬ 
me-try  and  op-to-me-trist,  the  third  syllable  in  each 
being  pronounced  “mee”. 
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SUBJECT  FOR  NEXT  COMPETITION 

ADVANCED  WORKERS 


THE  LONE  WATCHER 


WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS 


EXAMPLE  OF  INTERPRETATION 


Advanced  Competition — Marines 
Closes  June  30,  1923 

It  was  ray  jirivilege  recently  to  be  the  guest  of  the 
Portland  (Maine)  Camera  Club  and  to  enjoy  the  good 
fellowship  and  high  artistic  standards  of  that  well- 
known  photographic  organization.  During  ray  visit 
1  took  the  time  to  walk  out  to  the  Eastern  Promenade 
and  to  view  with  delight  the  panorama  of  the  island- 
dotted  harbor,  the  lighthouse,  the  channel  and,  out 
beyond  it  all,  the  open  sea.  Longfellow’s  poems  of 
Portland  and  the  sea  came  to  mind  as  I  stood  there 


rapt  in  admiration  of  the  scene.  Seagulls  flapped 
their  way  lazily  about  the  harbor  and  called  to  each 
other  noisily,  the  waters  of  the  bay  were  comparatively 
quiet;  but  “outside”  one  could  see  the  white  line  of  the 
breakers  and  the  long  swells  of  the  ocean.  A  schooner 
was  “making  for  the  channel”  and  the  play  of  sunlight 
on  her  sails  as  she  tacked  back  and  forth  was  a  delight 
to  the  lover  of  marines.  What  a  wealth  of  material 
lay  liefore  me,  and  I  had  but  an  hour  to  enjoy  it  all! 
Then,  my  mind  reverted  to  the  present  competition 
and  I  wished  that  my  readers  could  stand  with  me  and 
look  out  across  Portland  harbor  for  inspiration,  pic- 
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torial  material  and  a  true  conception  of  the  beauty  and 
appeal  of  water,  sky,  clouds,  islands  and  ships. 

It  matters  little  whether  we  live  near  an  ocean  or 
some  large  inland  lake,  there  is  a  strange  fascination 
about  them  both  that  attracts  and  holds  the  intel¬ 
ligent  camerist.  It  is  said  that  no  two  days  are  ever 
exactly  alike  along  the  coast  or  on  the  shores  of  a 
lake.  The  play  of  light  and  shade  across  the  surface 
of  the  water,  the  reflections  of  clouds  and  mountain.s, 
the  windswept,  foam-capped  waves  breaking  among 
the  rocks,  the  stately  ships,  the  lighthouses,  the  rocky 
headlands,  the  curving  shoreline,  the  sand-dunes — 
all  afford  superb  pictorial  material.  It  is  vitally 
important  that  the  camerist  be  able  to  study  this 
beautiful  subject-material  v/ith  a  true  appreciation 
of  the  spiritual  and  natural  forces  involved. 

To  some,  a  storm  along  the  coast  is  almost  ter¬ 
rifying  and  possesses  no  pictorial  merit,  whatev'er. 
Others  view  the  scene  with  delight  and  relish  the 
howling  wind,  the  foam-flecked  breakers,  the  distant 
lighthouse  smothered  in  spray  and  the  battle  of  ele¬ 
mental  forces  into  which  mere  man  enters  at  his  peril. 
To  put  it  another  way,  one  man  sees  a  beautiful  meadow 
filled  with  flowers.  To  him,  they  are  flowers  and 
nothing  more.  Another  man  knows  each  flower  by 
name,  and  to  him  the  meadow  is  a  veritable  treasure- 
house  of  beauty  and  delight.  How  many  persons  see 
a  bird  and  care  not  at  all  whether  it  is  a  chickadee, 
phoebe,  warbler  or  bluebird!  As  the  Bible  says  truly, 
“Having  eyes,  see  ye  not.^  and  having  ears,  hear  ye 
not.^”  Then,  some  persons  w'onder  why  there  is  so 
little  in  life! 

Let  us  return  to  our  competition.  The  camerist 
may  select  the  subject  for  this  competition  as  he 
wanders  along  the  shores  of  a  lake  or  a  mighty  ocean; 
but  the  important  point  to  remember  is  that  it  must 
be  a  marine. 

Technically,  the  present  competition  is  filled  with 
interest.  The  matter  of  correct  exposure  and  at¬ 
tractive  lighting  offers  the  worker  as  much  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  thought  as  does  the  artistic  composition 
of  the  picture.  Also,  the  use  of  a  suitable  ray-filter 
may  engage  the  contestant’s  attention  to  advantage. 
An  opportunity  is  given  to  those  workers  who  are 
eager  to  make  telephotographs  of  distant  ships,  light¬ 
houses,  points  of  land  or  other  subjects  that  are  too 
far  away  to  be  photographed  with  the  usual  hand- 
camera  equipment.  In  short,  we  have  a  competition 
that  will  be  a  fair  test  of  the  camerist’s  photographic 
ability  in  a  slightly  different  direction  than  usual. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  present-day,  well-equipped 
hand-camera  will  meet  virtually  all  conditions  of 
wind  and  weather.  Even  a  good  rectilinear  lens  will 
yield  remarkably  beautiful  effects,  because  of  the 
actinic  value  of  the  light  across  the  water.  Those 
who  enjoy  telephotography  w’ill  require  the  use  of  a 
stout  tripod.  A  reliable  exposure-meter  should  be 
used,  for  the  light  across  water  is  very  deceptive  even 
to  the  veteran-photographer. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  caution  the  camerist  to  take 
every  precaution  to  keep  his  outfit  protected  from 
the  effects  of  dampness  and,  especially,  the  salt  air 
from  the  ocean.  There  are  few  cameras  that  are  made 
to  withstand  the  effects  of  dampness  and,  unless  care 
is  taken,  the  leather-covering,  bellows,  shutter  and 
even  the  lens  may  suffer  permanent  injury.  What 
I  have  said  applies  as  truly  to  plates,  films,  paper 
and  chemicals.  Those  workers  who  expect  to  spend 
considerable  time  on  or  near  the  water  should  provide 
themselves  with  one  or  more  large  tin-boxes  that 
have  an  air-tight  cover.  Then  all  sensitised  material 
should  be  kept  in  these  boxes  until  required.  A  stout. 


leather  carrjdng-case  for  the  camera  is  a  positive 
necessity  for  protection  from  the  weather  ami  from 
unexpected  knocks.  The  more  time  and  money  the 
camerist  has  to  put  into  his  photographic  venture, 
the  more  care  he  should  take  that  he  receives  an  ample 
return  on  his  investment. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that,  in  making  marines  or 
shore-scenes,  one  should  emphasise  one  striking  object 
such  as  an  old  pine-tree,  a  clump  of  reeds,  a  ship  under 
way,  a  lighthouse,  a  fisherman’s  doiy,  or  a  ledge  of 
rocks.  It  is  a  natural  tendency  for  the  worker  to  be 
eager  to  include  all  that  he  possibly  can  of  a  beautifully 
curving  shore  or  broad  expanse  of  bay;  but,  unfortun¬ 
ately,  the  completed  picture  is  apt  to  be  disappointing. 
The  curving  shore,  which  seemed  so  attractive  to  the 
eye,  is  very  apt  to  be  reduced  to  such  small  proportions 
that  the  beauty  of  the  scene  is  lost  entirely.  I  mention 
this  point  because  I  have  made  this  very  mistake 
many  times,  and  have  yet  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 
result.  Of  course,  if  the  photographer  is  equipped 
with  a  large  view-camera  and  can  use  the  single  element 
of  a  symmetrical  lens,  he  may  obtain  a  picture  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  exertions  involved  in  carrying 
such  an  outfit  about.  However,  most  cameri.sts, 
today,  do  not  use  an  outfit  much  larger  than  the 
popular  postcard-size;  and  these  cameras  are  not 
usually  fitted  with  symmetrical  lenses,  nor  have  they 
the  requisite  bellows-extension.  In  most  cases,  it  will 
be  well  for  the  average  camerist  to  confine  his  activities 
to  a  subject  that  may  be  photographed  advantageously 
with  the  particular  equipment  he  possesses.  Ev'en 
if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  own  a  large  number  of 
cameras,  he  will  do  well  not  to  attempt  extensiv^e 
panoramas  without  careful  thought  and  thorough 
preparation. 

As  I  have  said  so  many  times,  the  greatest  master¬ 
pieces  in  art,  literature,  music  and  photography  are 
the  simplest.  A  boat  pulled  up  on  the  shore  of  a  lake 
has  great  pictorial  possibilities.  The  activities  of  the 
amateur  or  professional  fisherman,  yachtsman,  and 
canoeist,  can  be  utili.sed  with  profit.  Then,  there  are 
the  campers  and  the  summer-vacationists  to  turn  to 
for  good  material  that  is  filled  with  action  and  is  often 
spectacular.  It  is  for  the  individual  worker  to  decide 
what  part  of  the  varied  material  at  his  disposal  he  will 
select.  To  a  certain  extent,  he  will  be  governed  by  his 
environment;  and,  often,  he  may  be  obliged  to  make 
the  best  of  a  subject  that  he  would  not  choose  if  another, 
more  to  his  liking,  were  available. 

Perhaps,  some  of  the  best  examples  of  the  shore- 
scene  and  marine  picture,  as  it  may  be  used  by  the 
pictorialist,  are  found  among  the  masterpieces  by 
Bertrand  H.  Wentworth  of  Gardiner,  Maine.  It  was 
with  pleasure  that  I  met  him  again  at  the  Portland 
Camera  Club  during  my  recent  vusit.  Those  camerists 
who  were  privileged  to  see  the  exhibitions  of  Mr. 
Wentworth’s  pictures  held  at  the  gallery  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Boston,  and  his  other  exhibitions, 
were  given  convincing  proof  of  the  adaptability  of  such 
subject-material  to  the  highest  artistic  aims. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  we  can  all  read  books 
and  articles  on  how  to  make  good  pictures,  and  we 
can  fill  up  our  minds  with  sound  theories  with  regard 
to  this  or  that  printing-process;  but  the  acid-test  is 
to  go  out  ourselves,  find  the  subject,  compose  the 
picture,  develop  the  plate  or  film  and  produce  the 
finished  print.  In  no  other  way  can  we  make  true 
photographic  progress.  After  all  is  said  and  done, 
this  way  yields  the  greatest  returns  in  health,  pleasure, 
and  photographic  success.  This  may  sound  old- 
fashioned  and  not  in  keeping  with  modern  ways;  but 
nevertheless  it  works.  A.  H.  B. 
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BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Beginners’  Competition 

Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 

Prizes 

Fird  Prize:  Value  $3.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $2.00. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  rejrroduction  in  later  issues  will  be  given 
Honorable  Mention.  This  includes  a  certificate  suit¬ 
able  for  framing  and  a  coupon  which  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  a  credit  of  Fifty  Cents  towards  a  subscrijjtion 
to  Photo-Er.\  Mag.\zine,  or  towards  the  purchase  of 
photographic  books  listed  with  the  coupon. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous”. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photo-materials,  sold  by  any  rlealer  or  manufacturer 
who  advertises  in  Piioto-Eka  Magazine,  or  in  books. 

Prints  may  be  regarded  as  ineligible  for  a  competi¬ 
tion  if  any  of  the  following  rules  are  disregarded. 


Rules 


1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of  not 
more  than  two  years’  practical  camera-activity,  and 
whose  work  submitted  here  is  without  any  practical 
help  from  friend  or  professional  expert.  A  signed 
statement  to  this  effect  should  accompany  the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not  won 
a  first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the  first 
prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but  may 
enter  jirints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  and  enlarge¬ 
ments  up  to  and  including  8x10  inches. 

4.  Prints  representing  no  more  than  two  different 
subjects,  for  any  one  competition,  and  printed  in 
any  medium  except  blue-print,  may  be  entered.  They 
should  be  simply  and  tastefully  mounted.  Subjects 
which  have  appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sohi,  or  entered 
in  competitions  elsewhere,  before  Photo-Era  Maga¬ 
zine  awards  are  announced. 

5.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface,  and  sepias, 
are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  smooth  prints  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail. 

(i.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker’s  name 
and  address,  the  title  of  the  picture,  and  the  name  and 
month  of  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by 
a  letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date, 
light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  En¬ 
close  return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent 
at  request.  Criticism  at  request. 

7.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
become  the  property  of  Photo-FIr.a  Magazine,  un¬ 
less  for  special  reasons.  This  does  not  prevent  the 
photographer  from  disposing  of  other  prints  from 
such  negatives  after  he  has  received  official  recognition. 

8.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when 
return-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  is  sent  with  data. 

9.  Prints  should  be  carefully  packed  between  two 
layers  of  cellular  board  so  cut  that  the  corrugations 
run  at  right-angles  to  each  other. 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  February  28,  1923 

First  Prize:  August  W.  Paulsen 
Second  Prize:  M.  Nakamura 
Honorable  Mention:  Win.  G.  Bell;  Earl  K.  Foreman; 
Reynold  J.  Palmer;  Arthur  E.  Trahan;  Miss  Kaui 
Wilcox. 


The  Importance  of  the  Beginner 

Recently,  in  my  corresjiondence  and  in  conv^ersation 
with  camera  club  members,  this  question  was  asked, 
“What  will  happen  to  pictorial  photography  when 
the  present  generation  of  workers  no  longer  contrib¬ 
utes  to  our  exhibitions  and  salons.^”  I  countered 
with  the  questions,  “Why  do  you  ask.’  Are  you  failing 
to  recruit  the  ranks  from  among  the  beginners?” 
That  appeared  to  be  the  difficulty,  and  the  question 
remained  unanswered. 

It  so  happens  that  I  am  a  member  of  several  fra¬ 
ternal,  community  and  photographic  organizations. 
In  all  of  them  there  is  the  problem  of  gradually  work¬ 
ing  in  younger  and  sturdier  members  who,  in  due  time, 
will  be  ready  and  able  to  carry  the  burden  of  the  day. 
In  fact,  such  a  procedure  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
ensure  the  permanency  and  progress  of  any  organiza¬ 
tion.  There  are  always  those  members  who  work  hard 
and  long  for  “the  cause”,  and  become  the  executives 
of  their  organizations.  Unfortunately,  as  a  rule,  these 
men  are  in  the  minority.  Then,  we  have  the  rank  and 
file  of  members  who  neither  oppo.se  nor  assist,  and  who 
are  content  to  follow  along  with  as  little  effort  as 
possible.  On  certain  occasions  of  stress  or  special 
celebration,  these  members  rally  enthusiastically;  but 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  they  are  willing  to  “let 
George  do  it”.  Lastly,  we  have  the  new  member  or 
beginner.  He  is  all  enthusiasm,  eager  to  do  his  bit; 
but  “not  knowing  the  ropes”  he  does  not  know  just 
where  and  how’  to  begin.  He  may  make  several  at¬ 
tempts;  l)ut,  usually,  is  quietly  “sat  upon”  by  “older 
and  wiser”  members.  However,  if  he  has  the  grit,  and 
something  really  constructive  to  offer,  he  will  gradually 
win  his  way  and  eventually  become  a  recognized  leader 
who  merits  respect  and  confidence. 

The  new  member  in  any  organization  is  in  a  some¬ 
what  difficidt  position.  There  he  is,  duly  elected, 
initiated,  dues  all  paiil  and  ready — for  what?  In 
certain  fraternal  bodies  and  social  clubs  there  are  com¬ 
mittees  or  individuals  who  .see  to  it  that  the  new  mem¬ 
ber  is  given  every  opportunity  to  learn,  to  grow  and  to 
serve.  Is  this  true  of  camera  clubs  in  general?  Is  the 
beginner  given  the  support  and  encouragement  that  he 
should  have  in  order  to  feel  the  same  enthusiasm  after 
initiation  as  before?  Are  the  older  members — those 
who  hav’e  won  their  laurels — as  interested  in  the  be¬ 
ginner’s  struggle  as  they  might  be,  for  his  sake  and 
that  of  the  club? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  after  viewing,  or  exhibiting 
at,  the  Pittsburgh,  Los  Angeles  or  London  Salons,  the 
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advanced  worker  can  hardly  be  expected  to  become 
enthusiastic  over  the  first  bromide  enlargement  made 
by  an  unknown  beginner.  Yet,  here,  it  seems  to  me, 
lies  an  important  link  in  the  chain  we  are  trying  to 
forge  for  the  future  good  of  photography.  Frankly, 
were  we  not  all  beginners  at  one  time?  Did  not  some 
kind  friend  help  us  over  our  tyro  days?  Were  we 
always  able  to  make  a  first-class  bromide  enlargement? 
'I  am  confident,  if  we  admit  the  truth,  that  we  were 
often  no  better  than  the  beginner  whose  work  fails  to 
interest  the  advanced  worker  of  today. 

Again,  we  are  confronted  with  a  trait  of  human 
nature.  The  father  sometimes  forgets  that,  as  a  boy, 
he  was  perhaps  more  noisy  than  his  young  son  or  the 
mother  forgets  that  she  was  a  lively,  headstrong  little 
miss  in  her  day.  The  advanced  worker,  winner  of 
salon  honors,  sometimes  forgets  that  much  of  his 
success  is  due  to  the  kindly  word,  the  practical  hint 
and  the  pat  of  encouragement  given  by  some  one  else. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  beginner  is  not  alw'ays  taken 
sufficiently  into  serious  consideration  as  the  only 
material  available  out  of  which  to  build  for  the  future. 
It  is  a  critical  time  in  many  camera  clubs.  Some  of 
the  pictorialists  are  no  longer  able  to  serve  as  vigorously 
as  formerly  or  to  send  in  their  work  to  delight  the 
public  at  the  big  salons.  In  short,  the  ranks  of  our 
leading  workers  need  to  be  recruited  so  that  the  suc¬ 


ceeding  generation  may  profit  by  the  interest  and  help 
of  the  veterans  before  it  is  too  late.  There  may  be 
many  beginners  who  will  not  or  cannot  achieve  great¬ 
ness  by  photography;  but  the  advanced  workers  in 
our  camera  clubs  and  elsewhere  must  separate  the 
chaff  from  the  wdieat.  They  should  take  the  attitude 
of  a  father  or  the  head  of  a  business  who  must  find  a 
son  or  an  individual  to  carry  on  the  work  when  the  day 
of  incapacity  arrives,  as  it  surely  will  with  us  all.  Some 
advance  w'orkers  have  said  that  the  average  beginner 
was  not  worth  wasting  time  upon,  because  of  his  lack 
of  interest  in  composition  and  technique.  The  beginner 
has  sometimes  remarked  that  the  lack  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  advanced  worker  is  what  causes  new 
members  to  drop  out  eventually.  There  is  some  truth 
in  both  statements;  but  I  feel  that  we  should  broaden 
out,  as  far  as  possible.  Eliminate  the  personal  element 
and  work  with  the  material  at  hand  to  develop  it  and 
make  it  grow  into  something  worth  while.  Let  our 
advanced  workers,  our  w’inners  of  pictorial  laurels, 
begin  now  “to  father”  some  beginner  in  photography. 
Let  them  be  patient,  free  of  petty  jealousies  and  work 
to  the  end  that  a  splendid  class  of  new,  vigorous  camer- 
ists  will  be  ready  to  carry  on.  Let  us  all  respect,  en¬ 
courage  and  value  the  beginner  in  photography.  He  is 
vitally  important  to  the  art  and  science  we  love. 

A.  H.  B. 
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Making  the  Most  of  the  Opportunity 

In  ii  recent  letter  to  us,  Frederick  C.  Davis,  author 
of  "Making  Your  Camera  Pay”  (see  advertising- 
pages),  describes  an  incident  to  illustrate  how  one  man 
used  his  wits  ainl  his  camera  to  advantage. 

"Ships  were  being  rushed  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  for  days 
the  country  watched  the  ten.se,  sharp  struggle.  News- 
wires  sizzled  with  the  accounts  of  brisk  fighting — of 
Uncle  Sam's  sailors  battling  with  the  Mexicans  at 
the  big  port.  And  then,  ominously  over  the  Associated 
Press  wires  came  the  report  to  our  city  that  one  of  our 
local  boys  had  been  killed  in  action.  He  was  the  first 
to  fall  at  \  era  Cruz — a  boy  from  our  own  home-town! 

"While  others  spent  their  time  being  indignant,  a 
shrewd  reporter-photogTapher  on  the  evening-pa])er 
was  working  rapidly.  He  obtained  a  portrait  of  the 
man  who  had  been  killed,  ])inned  to  a  door  in  the 
city  editorial  room,  turned  desk-lamps  upon  it,  care¬ 
fully  calculate<l  an  exposure,  and  exposed  the  camera- 
lens  to  it.  Then,  he  {)hmged  into  the  red  glow  of  the 
darkroom,  emerging  a  few  moments  later  with  a  satis¬ 
factory  negative.  Prints  were  made  from  this  nega¬ 
tive  to  the  number  of  dozens.  Far  into  the  night  he 
rapped  at  a  typewriter,  duplicating  his  story.  Next, 
putting  the  j)icture  and  story  together,  he  sent  that 
photograph  of  the  first  boy  to  fall  at  Vera  Cruz  to 
scores  of  newspapers  throughout  the  country.  Where¬ 
upon  lie  waited. 

“A  cheque  came.  Then  several  more  cheques  came; 
they  came  in  all  amounts — so  many  and  so  frequently 
that  the  reporter  was  dazed  by  the  shower  of  money 


that  had  descended  upon  him.  That’s  all  of  the  story, 
exce])t  the  moral:  he  Jiad  learned  the  secret  of  making 
his  camera  pay!” 

A  Pictorial  Fairy  Story 

Once  uiion  a  time — as  all  good  fairy  stories  should 
begin — a  little  photograph  came  down  to  the  club- 
rooms  and  was  jilaced  on  the  walls  for  the  edification  of 
the  members.  This  little  iihotograph  had  a.spirations — ■ 
with  a  capital  A.  It  longed  to  be  pictorial.  It  came  of 
good  stock,  its  develo])ment  had  been  slow  and  even, 
it  was  well  fixed;  and  it  really  hoped  that  it  had  at¬ 
tained  the  class  in  which  its  distinguished  brethern 
moved  and  had  their  being.  But,  said  Morton: 

“Now,  if  it  had  been  retoned  blue  or  green — .” 

“It  should  have  been  ])rinted  on  Veltex,”  Belsher 
added. 

“If  he’d  used  a  Protar,”  supi)lemented  Schotf. 

"It’s  not  fuzzy  enough,”  Brown  disagreed. 

“It  might  have  made  a  good  lantern-slide,”  thought 
vSutton. 

"He  shoidd  have  made  a  stereo,”  said  (Martin. 

"It’s  rotten,”  snarled  Minor,  summing  up  the  opinion 
of  the  crowd. 

And  the  poor  little  photograph,  sadly  disillusioned, 
went  home  and  was  buried  in  the  bottom  of  a  trunk, 
never  to  see  the  bright  sunshine  any  more. 

Moh.xl.  Pay  no  attention  to  what  the  other  fellow 
thinks  of  your  picture.  A  camera  enthusiast  is  the 
most  opinionated  “critter”  on  earth. 

Proofs,  Dallas  Camera  Club. 
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A  Pyro  Tank-Developer 

One  of  the  assistants  in  the  Research  Division, 
Electrical  Engineering  Department,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  developed  a  pyro  tank- 
developer  which  seems  to  have  a  good  deal  of  merit. 
It  was  used  successfully  for  all  kinds  of  developing, 
giving  good  “plucky”  negatives,  and  the  contrast  was 
very  readily  controlled  by  the  time  of  development.  It 
seems  to  work  well  with  all  grades  of  cut-film,  and  was 
also  tried  with  good  success  upon  special  panchromatic 
plates  for  aerial  photography. 

The  particular  point  aimed  at  was  a  developer  which 
would  keep  and,  at  the  same  time,  would  give  maximum 
contrast.  Therefore,  the  staining  properties  of  pyro 
were  desired.  This  developer,  if  carefully  made  up,  will 
keep  in  a  tank  fitted  with  a  floating  cover  for  about  two 
months  without  requiring  strengthening.  When  used 
almost  daily  by  students,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
make  up  a  new  batch  about  every  six  weeks.  The 
time  of  development  is  about  six  minutes  at  the  usual 
room-temperatures  for  normal  contrast;  but  plates  or 
films  can  be  left  in  the  developer  for  half  an  hour  with¬ 
out  fog,  if  extreme  contrast  is  necessary.  Tests  by  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  did  not  show  that  it  had 
any  advantages  over  their  MQ-80,  but  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Institute  of  Technology  had  better  success  with  it 
than  with  other  developers  recommended,  particularly, 
as  strong  contrast  was  obtained  without  the  use  of 
sodium  hydroxide,  which  always  required  constant 
replenishing.  Directions  for  preparing: 

Dissolve  12  %  ozs.  sodium  sulphite  in  2  qts.  hot  w'ater. 

When  dissolved  add  3  oz.  sodium  bisulphite.  Boil 
five  minutes  and  cool  to  70  F. 

When  cooled  to  this  temperature,  or  lower,  add: 


Pyro .  2  ozs. 

Elon  or  metol . 100  grains. 

In  a  separate  solution  mix  up: 

Sodium  carbonate .  5  ozs. 

Potassium  iodide .  10  grains. 

Water .  10  ozs. 


When  everything  is  completely  dissolved  add  the  two 
solutions  and  enough  water  to  bring  up  to  one  gallon. 

Color  will  be  amber. 

The  potassium  iodide  will  tend  to  clear  slight  fog; 
but  it  also  requires  slightly  longer  exposure,  and  in  some 
cases  it  is  better  to  use  potassium  bromide.  The 
elon  or  metol  can  be  omitted;  but  it  helps  to  build  up 
the  image  rapidly  and  seems  to  improve  the  density. 

Frederick  S.  Dellenb.vugh,  .Ik. 

Preparing  Solutions 

The  preparation  of  photographic  solutions  is  gener¬ 
ally  a  simple  matter,  yet,  failures  occur  often  and  not 
always  with  beginners,  says  a  writer  in  Photographische 
Mitteilunger.  It  should  be  made  a  rule  to  triturate 
all  large  crystals  before  dissolving  them.  This  saves 
time,  and  one  may  be  spared  the  need  of  warming  the 
water.  Many  salts  dissolve  very  slowly  in  large 


crystals,  so  that  eventually  one  may  have  to  resort  to 
the  heater  to  help  out. 

It  a  solution  that  consists  of  several  ingredients  is 
to  be  made,  it  is  always  arlvisable  to  dissolve  one  of 
them  before  adding  another.  For  some  mixtures, 
it  is  necessary  to  add  the  different  articles  in  a  given 
order  so  as  to  avoid  precipitation.  More  or  less  warm¬ 
ing  of  the  water  to  accelerate  solution  is  recommended 
in  all  cases  where  the  substance  may  be  affected  by 
the  light.  This  shoidd  be  remembered  particularly 
when  mixing  developers. 

When  preparing  concentrated  stock-solutions,  the 
quantity  of  water  should  not  be  scanty,  since  a  solu¬ 
tion  that  keeps  w^ell  in  summer  may  be  partly  pre¬ 
cipitated  in  cold  weather.  If  precipitation  occurs,  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  set  the  bottle  in  warm  water, 
leaving  the  cork  loose  until  the  precipitate  is  gradually 
redissolved.  This  will  be  successful  usually  if  de¬ 
composition  has  not  taken  place. 

Platinum-Tones  on  Gaslight-Papers 

Owing  to  the  excessive  cost  of  platinum,  caused  by 
the  war,  its  employment  in  photography  has  been  for 
some  time  almost  entirely  suspended  and  the  pro¬ 
fession  has  had  to  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  the 
so-called  “gaslight”  papers.  A  German  firm  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  paper  that  claims  to  give  platinum-effects 
by  the  use  of  special  developers.  We  quote  from 
Photographische  Rundschau  an  article  which  sets  forth 
the  essentials  for  obtaining  platinum-effects  on  gas¬ 
light-papers. 

“To  obtain  the  peculiar  brown-black  tones  of 
platinum  on  gaslight-paper  only  such  developing- 
agents  are  suitable  that  can  be  used  without  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  sodium-sulphite  or  metabisulphite.  The 
chief  of  these  are  pyrogallol,  metol  and  pyrocatechin. 
If  we  consider  that  sodium-sulphite  exercises  a  double 
function  in  development — viz.,  a  preserving  and  an 
accelerating  effect — so  a  print  produced  without  this 
addition  will  show  certain  characteristics.  The  de¬ 
veloper  becomes  strongly  colored  during  development, 
so  that  the  image  may  consist  partly  of  the  usual 
black,  silver-deposit  and  partly  of  the  brown  product 
of  oxidation  in  the  developer;  hence,  the  characteristic 
coloring;  but  the  development  will  be  slower  than 
usual.  The  best  result,  therefore,  will  be  obtained 
only  when  suitable  times  of  exposure  and  development 
are  given.  The  first  must  be  such  that  a  long  de¬ 
velopment  with  a  view  to  the  sufficient  formation  of 
the  brown  product  of  oxidation  desired  is  practicable. 
In  this,  however,  the  quality  of  the  paper  plays  an 
important  part. 

Silver-chloride  requires  a  far  less  energetic  developer 
to  produce  a  strong  and  tony  print  than  silver-bromide; 
but  a  relatively  longer  exposure.  As  the  gaslight-paper 
emulsions  usually  consist  of  both  silver-chloride  and 
bromide,  only  a  mutually  sufficient  division  of  the 
constituents  of  the  developer  will  give  the  best  result. 
One  can,  therefore,  select  a  developing-fonmda  suit¬ 
able  for  any  given  paper;  but  one  must  learn  the  proper 
conditions  by  varying  the  composition  of  the  developer. 
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the  time  of  exposure  and  of  development  in  order  to 
attain  this  object.” 

[The  writer  finds  that  very  good  i)latimim-effeets 
can  be  obtained  on  Cyko  ami  Artura  papers,  by  im¬ 
mersing  the  prints  for  ten  minutes  in  a  1  or  'i  per  cent, 
solution  of  barium-sulphitle,  washing  and  only  partly 
bleaching  in  a  weak  ferricyanide  of  potassium  solu¬ 
tion,  again  washing  and  toning  to  the  desired  shade 
in  the  barium  bath.  The  tone,  of  course,  will  vary 
with  dirt'erent  makes  of  paper;  but  with  those  men¬ 
tioned  above  he  has  obtained  very  pleasing  and  entirely 
satisfactory  results. — Editor.] 


How  to  make  Panoramic  Pictures  with  the 
Aid  of  a  Compass 

^Iany  times,  camerists  would  like  to  have  a  pano¬ 
ramic  view  of  some  jiarticular  scene;  but,  not  being 
fortunate  enough  to  have  a  panoramic  camera,  they 


must  trust  to  luck  to  make  the  pictures  and  then 
match  them  uj)  afterwards.  With  the  method  about 
to  be  described,  panoramic  views  may  be  made  with 
complete  success  with  the  aid  of  a  compass.  The  main 
difficulty  is  to  determine  the  angular  range  of  the 
camera.  This  is  shown  in  diagram  1,  as  A. 

Fundamentally,  a  lens  acts  as  the  piidiole  in  a  pinhole- 
camera.  From  this  fact  and  also  that  light  travels  in 
straight  lines,  we  can  determine  angle  A,  Diagram  ‘2, 
which  represents  in  plan  the  object,  lens  and  film  or 
plate  of  the  camera.  The  rays  of  light  from  the  object 
pass  through  the  optical  center  of  the  lens  and  impinge 
on  the  film,  forming  an  image  that  is  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  object  as  their  respective  distances  from  the 
lens.  The  two  triangles  OPf^  and  OP'D'  are  then 
similar  and  the  angle  A  equals  the  angle  B. 

To  ileterrnine  the  value  of  the  angle  A,  mark  off  on 
a  piece  of  white  tape  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  long  a  series 
of  black  lines  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  This  tape  is 
to  be  the  object  of  diagram  1. 

Take  your  camera  out  in  the  yard,  or  other  convenient 
place,  and  set  it  up  on  its  tripod  so  that  it  is  horizon¬ 
tal.  Now  place  the  marked  tape  on  a  couple  of  sticks 
so  that  it  is  on  the  same  level  as  the  lens  of  the  camera, 
nearly  iu  the  middle  and  at  a  distance  D,  equal  to  the 
shortest  focal  length  given  for  that  particular  camera. 
This  dimension  D  shouhl  be  accurately  measured  from 
the  tape  to  the  lens.  To  get  the  camera  perpendicular 
to  the  tape,  place  the  tape  in  a  north-and-south  position 
by  the  aid  of  the  compass  and  the  camera  in  an  east- 
and-we.st  position.  .\11  that  is  necessary  to  do  now  is 
to  make  the  picture  and  develop  the  film.  Count  all 


the  main  and  sub-divisions  on  the  tape  as  shown  in  the 
film  and  divide  this  length  (in  feet)  by  D.  This  gives 
a  constant.  By  comparing  this  constant  with  the 
nearest  one  smaller  than  itself  in  the  table  below,  the 
angle  A  is  directly  determined. 


Deg.  A 

Constant 

De-y.  A 

Constant 

40  .  .  . 

. 0 . 72794 

82 . 

. 1 . 73858 

42 . 

. 0.76772 

84 . 

. 1 . 80080 

44 . 

. 0.80806 

86 . 

.  1 . 86502 

46 . 

. (.) .  84894 

88 . 

. 1.93138 

48 . 

. 0 . 89046 

90 . 

. 2 . 00000 

50 . 

. 0  93262 

92 . 

. 2.07100 

52 . 

. 0 . 97543 

94  . 

. 2.14480 

54 . 

. 1  01904 

96 . 

50 . 

.  1 . 06,342 

98 . 

. 2 . 30080 

58 . 

.  1  10862 

100 . 

. 2 . 38340 

60 . 

.  1  15470 

102 . 

. 2 . 43980 

62 .  ... 

. 1.20172 

104  . 

. 2 . 55980 

64 . 

. .  .  1  24974 

106 . 

. .  . . 2 . 65400 

6(; . 

. 1 . 29882 

108 . 

. 2 . 75280 

68 . 

.  1 . 35902 

110 . 

. 2.85620 

70 . 

.  .1.40042 

112 . 

. 2 . 96520 

72 . 

_  1 . 45358 

114 . 

. 3.07980 

74 . 

....  1.50710 

116 . 

. 3 . 20060 

76 . 

. . 1 . 56256 

118 . 

. 3 . 32860 

78 . 

_ 1.61956 

120 . 

. 3 . 46400 

80 . 

_  1.67820 

To  u.se  this  information  in  making  a  panoramic 
[licture,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  set  the  camera  at 


some  point  of  the  contemplated  view,  make  the  exposure 
and  observe  the  compas.s-rcading.  Then  turn  the 
camera  through  the  angular  range  which  will  be  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  compass.  Make  this  picture  and  proceed 
to  the  next  one  in  the  same  manner,  until  the  whole 
composite  picture  is  made.  When  the  film  is  developed 
and  printed,  it  will  then  be  fairly  easy  to  match  up 
the  pictures  and  paste  them  on  a  suitable  mount. 

C.  A.  Martin. 

Poroscopic  Photographs 

'I’liE  director  of  the  jiolice  laboratory  at  Lyons  is 
employing  the  camera  in  a  new  way  for  detecting 
crime.  The  new  art,  which  is  called  “Poroscopy,” 
is  that  of  photographing  marks  left  by  the  pores  of  the 
skin.  The  pictures,  according  to  a  recent  issue  of  The 
World's  Work,  are  said  to  be  even  better  than  finger¬ 
prints,  and  to  be  obtainable  if  the  criminals  wear 
gloves.  This  method  should  be  of  great  value. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


B.  W.  P.  — The  actual  rate  of  washing  a 
negative  may  be  understood  by  remembering  that 
the  amount  of  hypo  which  remains  in  the  gelatine  is 
continually  halved  in  the  same  period  of  time  as  the 
washing  proceeds.  An  average  negative,  for  instance, 
will  give  up  half  its  hypo  in  two  minutes,  so  that  at 
the  end  of  two  minutes  half  the  hypo  will  be  remaining 
in  it;  after  four  minutes  one  quarter;  after  six  minutes 
one-eighth;  after  eight  minutes  one-sixteenth;  ten 
minutes  one-thirty-second,  and  so  on.  It  will  be  seen 
that  in  a  short  time  the  amount  of  hypo  remaining 
will  be  infinitesimal.  This,  however,  assumes  that  the 
negative  is  continually  exposed  to  fresh  water,  which 
is  the  most  important  matter  in  arranging  the  washing 
of  either  negatives  or  prints. 

K.  L.  W. — It  is,  usually  best  to  use  the  for¬ 
mulae  for  solutions  recommended  in  the  instruc¬ 
tions  issued  by  the  makers  for  the  use  of  photographic 
materials;  these  formula  are  often  adjusted  to  the 
properties  of  the  particular  materials  concerned  and 
v/iil  give  better  and  more  certain  results  than  can  be 
obtained  with  any  other  formulse. 

A.  J.  B. — To  purify  water  for  chemical  uses, 
distillation  is  the  best  method,  and  distilled  water 
should  be  used  whenever  possible  for  mixing  solutions. 
However,  boiling  will  coagulate  the  collodial  matter 
and  change  certain  lime-salts  to  the  insoluble  condition 
when  they  settle  out,  while  dissolved  gases  such  as  air, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  etc.,  are  removed.  Therefore, 
unless  the  water  contains  an  excessive  amount  of  dis¬ 
solved  salts  it  is  usually  sufficient  to  boil  the  water  and 
allow  it  to  settle. 

M.  B.  H. — Developing-agents  cannot  develop 
at  all  when  used  by  themselves.  With  the  single 
exception  of  Acrol,  developing-agents,  in  order  to  do 
their  work,  must  be  in  an  alkaline  solution,  and  the 
amount  of  alkali  governs  the  energy  of  a  developer. 
If  too  much  alkali  is  present,  the  developer  will  tend  to 
produce  chemical  fog,  and  if  too  little  alkali  is  present, 
it  will  be  slow  in  its  action. 

C.  M.  A. — A  developer  for  Artura  paper 
recommended  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  is 
made  as  follows : 


Sodium  Sulphite  (E.  K.  Co.) . 150  grs. 

Elon . . .  11  grs. 

Hydroquinone .  50  grs. 

Sodium  Carbonate  (E.  K.  Co.) . 110  grs. 

Potassium  Bromide .  10  grs. 

Water  to .  32  ozs. 


B.  E.  C. — The  extent  to  which  a  developer 
may  be  concentrated  is  determined  by  the  solu¬ 
bility  of  the  least  soluble  constituent,  because  a  stock- 
solution  should  usually  withstand  cooling  to  40  degrees 
F.  without  any  of  the  ingredients  crystallising  out. 

J.  K.  H. — To  prevent  bromide  enlargements 
from  curling  they  should  be  soaked  in  a  mixture 
of  glycerine  5  ounces  and  water  25  ounces  before  drying. 
Double-weight  bromide  paper  will  not  curl  as  much  as 
the  single-weight  paper,  and  should  be  used  whenever 
prints  are  to  be  left  unmounted. 

B.  A.  D. — Artificial  light  is  to  be  preferred 
for  making  enlargements,  owing  to  its  uniform¬ 


ity.  Up  to  very  recently  the  use  of  condensing-lenses 
has  been  deemed  imperative  when  making  enlargements 
by  artificial  light;  but  new  developments  in  enlarging- 
apparatus  have  done  away  with  condensing-lenses 
and  many  projection-printers  are  made  self-focusing. 
Look  over  our  advertising-pages  for  further  details. 

F.  L.  F. — Lantern-slide  plates  vary  greatly 
in  speed,  and  you  can  obtain  plates  with  a  speed 
to  suit  the  work  you  are  doing.  The  Eastman  plates. 
Seed  Yellow  Label  and  Standard  Regular  are  of  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  speed  and  contrast,  but  the  Standard 
Slow  plate  requires  about  three  times  the  exposure  of 
the  Standard  Regular.  The  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
publishes  a  booklet  on  how  to  make  and  to  color  lantern- 
slides.  This  it  will  be  glad  to  send  you. 

Faint  Images  for  Business-Stationery 

The  commercial  artist  is  frequently  called  upon  to 
make  a  large-scale  drawing  of  trade-marks,  exposition- 
awards  or  even  portraits  and  scenery,  to  be  reproduced 
as  line-cuts  on  a  small  scale  and  printed  in  yellow  ink 
on  letter-paper,  bills  or  statements. 

The  yellow  ink  is  very  pale  and  transparent  so  that 
it  does  not  interfere  with  any  writing  that  may  be  done 
across  it;  and  the  yellower  orange  ink  suggests  the 
“gold-medal”  idea  to  the  customer.  The  original 
drawing  is  often  from  three  to  five  times  the  size  of 
the  final  cut,  so  that  the  printed  effect  will  suggest  a 
fine  engraving. 

As  the  cost  of  the  original  drawing  and  the  making 
of  the  cuts — to  say  nothing  of  the  printer’s  bill — may 
easily  run  to  thirty  dollars  or  more,  such  jobs  may, 
sometimes,  be  handled  more  cheaply  and  more  success¬ 
fully  by  photography  if  a  run  of  only  a  few  hundred 
is  required. 

Many  photographers  have  handled  bichromate  of 
potash  for  years  in  the  carbon-process  or  with  Auto¬ 
chromes  without  realising  that  the  bichromate  is  itself 
a  sensitive  material  capable  of  giving  an  image  if  coated 
on  sized-paper  and  printed  out  under  a  negative  in  the 
sun.  It  will  give  a  faint  brownish-yellow  image  well 
suited  to  the  present  purpose. 

The  paper  is  sensitised  in  a  weak  light  by  swabbing 
with  a  wad  of  cotton  dipped  in  a  ten  per  cent,  solution 
of  bichromate  of  potash  and  allowed  to  dry  in  the 
dark.  When  the  paper  is  thoroughly  dry,  it  is  printed 
for  four  or  five  minutes  in  the  bright  sunlight  under  a 
vigorous  negative,  such  as  could  be  used  on  any  of  the 
soft  portrait-papers.  All  that  remains  is  to  wash  the 
unaltered  bichromate  out  of  the  paper,  leaving  the 
latter  perfectly  dean  except  for  the  brownish  image. 

It  might  be  well  to  test  a  sample  of  the  paper  to  be 
used  before  undertaking  operations  on  a  large  scale. 
If  organic  substances  were  not  present  in  the  paper  or 
its  coating,  no  image  would  be  formed. 

Wash-drawings,  paintings  or  photographs  can  be 
presented  more  attractively  by  this  method  than  by 
halftone-reproductions  and  with  a  slightly  larger  mar¬ 
gin  of  profit  than  with  line-cuts. 

Winn  W.  Davidson. 
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I 

OUR  CONTRIBUTING  CRITICS 

A  MUSICAL  ENTERTAINMENT  W.  II.  ROTE 

YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


Whoever  sends  the  best  criticism  {not  over  200  U'ords) 
before  the  last  day  of  the  current  month,  uill  receive  from 
us  a  three-month  subscription  to  PnoTf)-ERA  Magazine. 

The  u'inning  criticism,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below.  Criticism  should  be  helpful  and  courteous. 

“The  Landing” — surely  a  “Imsy”  subject — in  more 
ways  than  one.  The  multiplicity  of  arms,  legs  and 
hanils  in  action,  to  say  nothing  of  the  distracting 
white  boat,  cau.ses  the  attention  to  be  drawn  hither 
and  thither  in  a  veritable  whirligig  of  motion.  The 
subject  was  without  doubt  photographed  with  no  time 
spent  in  preparation:  merely  an  impromptu  snap.shot 
for  record-purposes.  The  background  in  it.self  presents 
a  suliject  for  another  exposure.  There  was  an  excellent 
opportunity  here  to  make  an  interesting  i)hotograph 
which,  while  in  every  .sen.se  as  good  a  record,  v\ould 


have  had,  at  least,  something  of  pictorial  interest  and 
much  more  of  lasting  value.  How  should  it  be  ilone? 

According  to  my  judgment,  the  first  step  would  be 
to  move  the  white  boat  entirely  out  of  view  by  floating 
it  around  to  the  right — not  by  ilragging  it  across  the 
foreground  and  thus  making  an  ugly  mark  on  the 
beach.  The  second  step  would  be  to  draw  the  dark 
boat  about  two  feet  back  into  the  water,  at  the  same 
time  pulling  its  stern  nearer  the  camera,  so  that  it 
would  occupy  a  more  diagonal  position.  Next,  have 
the  boy  with  the  oar  place  the  latter  in  the  boat.  Then 
arrange  the  boys — three  on  one  side,  two  on  the  other 
and  one  in  the  water,  at  the  stern — all  posed  in  action 
similar  to  the  ones  with  hands  on  gunwale  of  the  boat. 
Take  away  the  model-yacht  and  the  dark  skiff  beyond. 
Eliminate  the  soldier  (preferably) ;  or^ — if  he  is  indispen- 
.sable  let  him  direct  the  beaching  of  the  boat  in  pose 
like  that  in  which  he  now  appears.  Then,  I  believe. 
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THE  PICTURE  CRITICISED  THIS  MONTH 


Mr.  Samuel  would  have  a  pictorial  record — not  a  posed 
and  intricate  picture — with  a  semblance  of  unity  of 
action  and  interest  entirely  lacking  in  the  present 
print.  Of  course,  if  possible,  the  whole  collection  of 
actors  and  properties  should  be  moved  to  some  spot 
where  the  bathing-pool  in  the  background  would  be 
invisible  to  the  camera. 

E.  H.  Washburn. 

One  does  not  have  a  feeling  of  intellectual  satis¬ 
faction  in  looking  at  this  picture.  If  there  is  a  message 
to  be  conveyed,  it  is  not  done  distinctly.  It  is  too 
much  like  a  number  of  people  all  talking  at  the  same 
time.  You  don’t  get  the  story  easily. 

Let  us  try  a  few  experiments.  The  background 
distracts  the  attention.  Cut  out  pieces  of  gray  paper 
and  lay  them  over  the  figure  of  the  man  diving,  the 
parties  on  the  left  and  the  “kids”  and  grown-ups  in 
the  water.  We  have  thus  concentrated  the  interest 
somewhat.  Let’s  go  farther  and  obliterate  the  white 
boat,  the  toy  boat,  and  the  farther  boat.  We  now 
have  one  boat  and  six  figures.  That  is  about  the  best 
we  can  do.  Unfortunately,  one  of  the  figures — and 
the  most  prominent  figure,  too — is  looking  away 
from  the  main  interest,  which  is  the  boat.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  too,  there  is  a  figure  almost  totally  eclipsed 
by  the  figure  in  ordinary  clothes.  By  cutting  out 
all  these  extraneous  and  irrelevant  connections,  we 
have  a  fairly  good  record-snapshot.  But  the  lesson 
conveyed  is  the  same  old  story,  which  is:  Have  one, 
central,  main,  controlling  idea  and  do  not  aJIov/  any 
distracting  features  to  lessen  or  weaken  the  message 
intended  to  be  conveyed. 

E.  L.  C.  Mohsk. 

“Confusion  Worse  Confounded”  would  be  a 
better  title  for  this  conglomeration  of  detail  than  “The 
Landing”.  It  would  be  a  good  entry  for  a  “guess- 
how-many-objects-can-be-found-in-this-picture”  con¬ 


test.  A  protracted  viewing  of  this  collection  of  objecte 
fairly  makes  one’s  brain  reel.  Mr.  Samuel  evidently 
has  failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
which  an  equipment  such  as  his  offers  in  the  way  of 
correctly  correlating  essential  components  into  a 
harmonious  whole  and  eliminating  those  lines,  objects 
and  details  which  would  prove  a  hindrance  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  composition.  By  faithfully  carrjing  out  the 
following  suggestions  this  snapshot,  with  its  awkward 
representations  of  the  human  figure,  its  conflicting 
points  of  interest,  and  its  superfluity  of  irrelevant 
detail  can  be  completely  made  over  into  a  pleasing 
composition  called  “The  Landing”:  Select  a  portion 
of  the  beach  free  of  breakwaters  or  bathers;  show  less 
background;  use  only  the  larger  boat  and  have  all  the 
figures  to  be  showm  actually  engaged  in  landing  the 
boat  instead  of  posing  with  it  after  it  is  already  on 
land,  as  now;  and,  finally,  use  a  larger  stop  and  different 
kind  of  paper  to  supply  some  of  the  sadly-lacking 
atmosphere. 

Herbert  Rodeck. 

In  this  picture  the  title  accords  fairly  well  with  the 
composition;  but  the  breakwater  or  pier  in  the  upper 
left  tends  to  divide  the  interest  and  destroys  unity. 
A  better  viewpoint  could  doubtless  have  been  chosen 
so  as  to  avoid  this  objection.  Also,  the  composition 
lacks  in  simplicity — too  many  boats,  bathers  and 
other  figures.  Technically  the  negative  was  over¬ 
exposed,  therefore  flat,  no  principal  highlight,  every¬ 
thing  in  one  monotonous  tone.  A  3x  or  5x  filter 
with  same  exposure  would  have  helped.  Picture 
unbalanced.  A  pictorial  result  is  impossible  from  the 
elements  shown.  Whether  a  different  viewpoint  w'ould 
have  produced  a  pictorial  result  cannot  be  known 
from  what  is  shown;  but  my  guess  is  that  there  was  no 
picture  in  sight. 

H.  L.  Fairfield. 

{Continued  on  page  28S) 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


How  often,  wlien  motoring  past  some  dark  woods 
in  May,  has  our  attention  been  suddenly  arrested  by  a 
wliite  flash — a  flowering  tree  filled  with  white  blossoms. 
It  was  the  dogwood  tree  in  blossom.  The  botanical 
name  of  the  species  is  Corntis  Florida — first  cousin  of 
the  common  little  Bunch  Berry  of  the  northern  woorls 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  where  both  may  be 
found.  Ifostonians  will  have  no  difficulty  to  find  it 
in  the  woods  of  the  Blue  Hills  and  Middlesex  Fells 
Reser\’ations.  Harriet  L.  Keeler,  in  “(hir  Native 
Trees",  has  this  to  say  of  it:  “When  in  early  spring 
the  great,  white  blossoms,  appearing  before  the  leaves, 
transform  the  tree  into  one  huge  bompiet,  it  is  the 
glory  of  the  fields  (woods)  and  challenges  the  attention 
anil  admiration  of  every  observer.” 

We  are  indebted  to  Chas.  E.  Swett,  of  the  Union 
Camera  Clnb  of  Boston,  for  the  snirerb  picture  of  the 
Flowering  Dogwood  which  graces  the  front  cover  and 
page  ‘id  I  of  this,  our  May  issue.  Beholders  not  familiar 
with  the  nature  of  the  gleaming  whiteness  in  its  somber 
setting  may  mistake  it  for  snow;  but  after  a  close  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  numerous  white  dots,  they  will  change 
their  minds.  They  will  admire  the  beautifully  rendered 
enclosure  (piite  as  much  as  the  bright  gleam  of  the 
shady  nook. 

Data:  Made  near  Westwood,  Mass.,  May,  10., ‘10 
.\.M.;  brilliant  light;  Nettell  camera;  ^  oigt- 

liinder  ('ollinear;  stop,  F  (i.8;  color-screen;  1  second; 
Ilford  Screened  Chromatic;  Ilytol,  in  tank;  Artura 
Carbon  Black  D. 

A  glance  at  the  frontisiiiece  of  this  issue  will  suffice 
to  inpiress  the  beholder  with  the  fact  that  the  author 
of  this  charming  portrait  is  enjoying  well-merited 
success  as  a  child-photographer.  He  belongs  to  the 
cla.ss  of  professional  sj)eciali.sts  mentioned  on  this 
month’s  editorial  page — workers  who  steer  a  straight 
course  on  the  .sea  of  business-life — ignoring  distractions 
likely  to  impede  their  progress  towards  a  well-defined 
objective.  Having  been  made  under  favorable  condi¬ 
tions,  in  a  professional  studio  and  by  a  capable  and 
.sym])athetic  artist,  the  [xirtrait  shows  the  little  sitter 
to  excellent  advantage,  pose,  lighting,  expression  and 
workmanship  meeting  successfully  the  reiiuiremcnts 
of  a  difficult  task. 

Data;  north  light;  good  light;  10  11  x  11  [)or- 

trait-camera  adapted  to  .5x7  jilate;  1,‘5-inch  Cook 
I’ortrait-Lens,  series  \'I,  F/o.tS;  at  full  opening;  ]/i 
second;  (.'ramer  5x7  Hi-Speed  plate;  pyro-soda, 
Cramer's  regular  formula  for  tank-dev.;  contact-print 
on  Eastman  \  itava  Athena. 

In  his  matchless  descriptions  of  Nature’s  moods 
illustrated  with  superb  photographs  of  his  own  making — 
published  in  this  magazine  during  the  past  ten  years 
and  referred  to  frequently  by  the  Editor — Frederick 
B.  Hodges  has  not  only  endeared  himself  to  all  true 
lovers  of  the  great  outdoors,  particularly  the  silent 
woods,  fields  and  meadows,  but  has  awakened  in  the 
hearts  of  the  uninitiated  and  indifferent  a  desire  to 
get  near  to  the  things  beautiful  under  the  great  cano[)y 
of  heaven.  X  careful  reading  of  Mr.  Hodges’  eloquent 
tributes  to  Nature  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  the  maker 
of  mere  camera-records  to  turn  to  the  pictorial  motives 
indicated  by  this  sincere  natnre-lo'  er,  penetrate  their 


alluring  and  mysterious  beauty,  and  be  filled  with  a 
longing  to  interpret  it  by  means  of  a  skill  and  sym¬ 
pathy  they  shall  learn  to  acquire. 

For  the  first  time,  in  his  text-illustrations  furnished 
to  this  magazine,  Mr.  Hodges  has  included  photographs 
of  landscapes  with  animals.  “The  Slieep”,  page  240, 
is  an  original,  well-ordered  composition  of  rare  beauty. 
The  line  of  sheep  in  perspective,  the  tonal  quality  and 
atmospheric  effect,  and  the  general  harmonious  ensemble 
command  unstinted  admiration. 

“The  Cattle”,  page  241,  excels  in  pictorial  lieauty 
and  is  perfectly  rational  in  arrangement.  It  is  a 
typical  rural  scene  and  has  been  treated  with  rare 
technical  discretion.  The  animals  are  the  principal 
olijects  of  interest,  but  blend  delightfully  with  the 
landscape.  The  circumstance  of  a  cow  looking  out 
of  the  ])icture,  right  and  left,  is  therefore  of  little 
consequence. 

Cornelia  Clarke  has  entered  a  field  where  Kate 
Hecht,  Dr.  Lehman  Wendell,  Dr.  Pardoe  and  others 
have  won  distinguished  success — the  photography 
of  small  animals.  None  of  these  specialists,  however, 
has  displayed  greater  powers  of  observation,  more 
I)atience  and  superior  technical  skill  than  Cornelia 
Clarke  in  the  present  instance.  In  the  selection  and 
treatment  of  her  subject,  moreover,  she  show’s  a  pleas¬ 
ing  originality. 

Data:  “Beetles  Rolling  the  Ball”,  page  242 — In 
front  of  a  garage;  August,  3  P.M.;  sun;  x 
Century  ('amera;  10-inch  Voigtlander;  stop,  F/16; 
fust.;  Seed’s  Graflex;  pyro;  Glossy  Azo  print. 

“(frasshoppers”,  page  243 — August,  2  p.m.;  sun; 
same  camera;  31)  Dallmeyer,  12-inch  focus;  stop, 
F,  l(i;  bulb;  Seed’s  Ortho;  pyro;  Glossy  Azo  print. 

“Crickets”,  page  243 — July,  4  p.m,;  sun,  subjects  in 
shade;  same  camera;  10-inch  Voigtlander;  stop,  F/16; 
1  second;  Seed’s  Ortho;  p.yro;  Azo  Glossy  print. 

“Strings  of  I’earls”,  page  244 — September,  7  a.m.; 
sun,  web  in  shade;  same  camera;  d^-inch  Dallmeyer 
Stereoscopic;  stop,  F  IG;  5  seconds;  Seed’s  Ortho; 
l)yro;  Azo  Glossy  |)rint. 

“The  Gopher”,  page  244 — June,  3  p.m.;  sun;  same 
camera;  10-inch  Voigtlander;  stop,  F/  IG;  bulb;  Seed’s 
Graflex;  i)yro;  Azo  Glossy  print. 

“I5umble-Bee  in  Iris  ”,  page  245 — Dlay,  11  a.m.; 
thin  clouds  in  sky;  same  camera,  lens,  stop,  exposure, 
j)late,  dev.,  and  jjrint  as  preceding. 

“15hie  Jay”,  page  ‘24G — October,  10  a.m.;  sun,  sub¬ 
ject  in  sha<le;  same  camera;  3D  Dallmeyer;  same  stop, 
exposure,  plate,  dev.,  and  print  as  preceding. 

“Twenty  Froggies”,  i>age  247 — June,  3  p.m.;  sun; 
4  oigtlander  lens;  stop,  F/IG;  same  camera;  1  second; 
Seed’s  30  (Gilt  Edge);  p.vro;  Azo  Glossy  print. 

Mr.  Rennie’s  praise  of  the  eight  prints  published  in 
connection  with  the  Tenth  Pittsburgh  Salon,  pages 
249  to  25(>,  meets  the  hearty  approval  of  the  Editor. 
He  has  nothing  to  add,  except  that  he  regrets  the  un¬ 
avoidable  absence  of  data. 

“Still-Life”,  page  2G2,  demonstrates  the  desirability 
to  have  the  objects  composing  a  still-life  as  few  as 
possible.  It  simplifies  the  matter  of  composition  and 
is  more  likely  to  produce  an  artistic  result.  Mr.  Carter’s 
design  is  perfect  and  the  technique  equally  so.  The 
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print  was  awarded  Honorable  Mention  in  the  “Mis¬ 
cellaneous”  competition,  of  which  the  three  prizes 
appear  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  It  competed  spiritedly 
with  Mr.  Willson’s  Squirrel,  page  269,  for  the  third 
prize;  but  the  latter,  by  reason  of  its  extreme  liveliness, 
seized  the  award  and  made  off  with  it.  If  there  are  any 
regrets  on  account  of  this  incident,  the  Editor  is  willing 
to  hear  them. 

Data:  In  studio,  west  window;  2  p.m.;  4x5  view- 
camera;  lens  at  F/4.4;  1  second;  Premo  Film-Pack; 
pyro;  Artura  Aegis  print;  M.  Q.  and  platinum-toned. 

J.  B.  Herrick’s  “Who  said  Catnip.^”  page  263,  is 
absolutely  irresistible,  although  cat-egorically  a  hack¬ 
neyed  theme.  The  print  is  clearly  the  result  of  pains¬ 
taking  skill,  for  which  Mr.  Herrick  merits  words  of 
praise.  Picture  was  awarded  Honorable  Mention  in 
our  recent  “Miscellaneous”  Competition. 

Data:  Made  indoors;  2  p.m.;  sunlight  diffused  with 
muslin  screen;  4x5  II.  B.  Auto  Graflex;  93/^-inch 
Velostigmat,  series  II;  stop,  F/4.5;  portable  back¬ 
ground,  against  which  sitters  were  posed;  1/60  second; 
Eastman  Portrait  Film;  pyro;  print  on  P.  M.  C.  No.  9; 
Elon. 


Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

For  reasons  that  are  self-explanatory,  our  “Miscel¬ 
laneous”  competition  yielded  an  unusually  large  number 
of  entries,  and  of  great  variety,  the  subjects  represent¬ 
ing  nearly  everything  within  the  range  of  a  camera. 
The  quality  shown  was  very  high,  so  that  the  jury 
had  no  easy  time  to  select  the  prize-winners. 

“L’Habitant”,  by  W’alter  Rutherford,  member  of 
the  Toronto  Camera  Club,  contributed  an  admirable, 
well-constructed  portrait  of  a  native,  the  making  of 
which  was  associated  with  an  interesting  series  of 
incidents  described  by  the  photographer.  “The  sub¬ 
ject  of  my  picture,”  he  writes,  “was  discovered  while 
I  was  employed  by  the  Dominion  Government  on 
aerial  survey  and  forest-patrol  work  in  the  Lac  St. 
Jean  country,  in  Northern  Quebec.  W’e  had  been 
flying  for  several  hours  over  the  unknown  forest- 
country  north  of  Lac  St.  Jean.  We  were  cold,  tired 
and  hungry,  so  we  decided  to  make  our  descent  on  a 
lake.  On  landing,  we  discovered  that  an  Indian 
family  was  living  on  its  shores.  It  consisted  of  two 
men,  five  women,  several  children  and  innumerable 
dogs  of  many  and  mixed  breeds.  These  people  had 
paddled  over  two  hundred  miles  from  Lac  St.  Jean 
and  were  going  to  stay  here  all  winter,  trapping.  They 
made  us  very  welcome  and  did  not  show  as  much 
shyness  as  a  movie  queen  as  I  photographed  them. 
As  you  see  from  my  model’s  expression,  he  did  not 
care  a  darn  whether  I  photographed  him  or  not.  He 
was  about  sixty  years  of  age  and  possessed  the  match¬ 
less  complexion  of  a  much-traveled  suit-case.  Before 
we  left,  I  had  won  his  good  will,  for  he  gave  me  a  great 
slab  of  caribou  which  he  had  killed  the  day  before, 
also  a  fine  set  of  horns — all  in  exchange  for  the  promise 
of  ten  pounds  of  sugar,  ten  pounds  of  onions  and  a 
cat,  the  last  to  rid  their  camp  of  red  squirrels. 

“Mr.  French — if  you  want  a  glorious  holiday,  try 
the  Lac  St.  Jean  country.  It  has  an  ideal  climate; 
never  too  hot.  It  is  virtually  unknown  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants  live  their  peaceful 
lives  undisturbed  by  our  hectic  civilisation.  Jazz, 
movies,  divorce,  street-cars  mean  nothing  to  them.” 

Data:  August,  1  p.m.;  bright  sunlight;  4  x  5  R.  B. 
Auto  Graflex;  Berthiot  Olor  F/5.7;  stop,  F/8;  1/35 
second;  Wratten  Panchromatic;  pyro-soda;  print, 
Wellington  Cream  Crayon  Bromide. 


“Snow-Robes”,  by  P.  A.  Smoll,  page  268,  shows  up 
better  in  the  original  print,  an  11  x  14  enlargement, 
than  in  the  small  reproduction.  The  large  rounded 
boulders  covered  with  dazzling,  virgin  snow,  and  reced¬ 
ing  with  the  brook  into  the  deep  woods,  form  a  strik¬ 
ingly  effective  and  original  winter-scene.  The  photog¬ 
rapher  is  a  stickler  for  correctly  rendering  sunlit  snow. 
Criticising  low-toned  snow-pictures,  Mr.  Smoll  says, 
“Apparently,  they  are  illuminated  by  strong  sunlight; 
but  the  photographer  has  so  degraded  the  original 
contrasts  of  the  subject,  that  the  characteristic  and 
beautiful  brilliancy  of  sunlit  snow  is  obliterated  and 
the  effect  of  overcast  sky  is  produced.  If  the  haze  is 
over  the  sun  and  such  snow-pictures  appeal  to  the 
photographer,  I  of  course  have  no  right  to  deny  him  the 
privilege  of  his  own  taste,  just  because  I  would  prefer 
to  wait  till  there  is  bright  light  and  more  life  in  the 
picture.  But  to  my  mind,  most  of  these  low-keyed 
snow-pictures  are  not  truthful  reproductions  of  light 
and  shade,  but  flattened-out  results  of  what  was  a 
beautifully  brilliant  combination  of  snow  and  sunlight. 
Why  this  persistent  veiling  of  the  sun  in  snow-pictures.^ 
Such  work  lacks  truth  and,  therefore,  lacks  art.  My 
plea  is  for  more  of  the  natural  brilliancy  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  real  charm  of  snow-pictures,  and  my  argu¬ 
ment  is  ‘Snow-Robes’.  The  picture  was  made  in 
what  is  known  as  South  Cheyenne  Creek  not  far  from 
the  mouth  of  the  canyon  of  the  same  name  and  about 
a  mile  from  the  school  in  which  Mr.  Kenneth  Hartley, 
the  well-known  photographer  and  writer,  teaches.” 

Data:  March  15,  2  p.m.;  bright  sun;  5x7  view- 
camera;  8-inch  Symmetrical  R.R.  lens;  F/64;  3-time 
color-screen;  3  seconds;  Standard  Orthonon;  diluted 
pyro;  enl.  on  P.  M.  C.  No.  6;  diluted  Rexolon. 

The  thirsty  squirrel  pictured  by  Harry  M.  Willson, 
page  269,  surely  furnished  a  novel  pictorial  theme. 
Sitting  quietly  and  watching  the  squirrels  scampering 
about  in  Pinegrove  Park,  Port  Huron,  the  camerist 
observed  a  squirrel  jump  up  on  the  fountain  to  slake 
his  thirst,  about  thirty  feet  away.  His  reflex  camera 
happened  to  be  open  and  set,  so  that  by  cautiously 
approaching  the  creature  and  keeping  it  in  focus  all 
the  time,  Mr.  Willson  was  able  to  photograph  it  before 
it  jumped  down.  The  plain  and  happy  background  is 
the  white,  graveled  walk  which  extends  from  the  foun¬ 
tain  to  the  pavilion.  The  photographer  deserves  much 
credit  for  producing  so  interesting,  well-compo.sed  and 
capitally  executed  picture.  Readers  who  have  access 
to  February,  1911,  Photo-Era  may  be  interested  to 
see  a  picture  of  a  dog  drinking  from  a  similar  fountain. 

Data:  May,  11  a.m.;  bright  sun;  4x5  reflex  camera; 
7-inch  Goerz  Celor;  U.  S.  2,  5  stop;  1/47  second;  4x5 
Hammer  Special;  pyro,  tank;  Azo  Carbon  Hard  A 
print. 


Beginners’  Competition 

“Elm-Draperies”,  by  A.  W.  Paulsen,  page  273,  pre¬ 
sents  a  pleasing,  decorative  effect,  the  bright,  autumn- 
tinted  leaves  of  the  elm  contrasting  strongly  with  the 
shaded  path. 

Data:  Made  in  Cook  County  Forest  Preserve, 
Illinois;  September;  bright  sunlight;  Premo  No.  9; 
F/7.7  Anastigmat;  stop,  F/32;  Kodak  Color-screen; 
Premo  Film-Pack;  pyro-soda;  print,  P.  M.  C.  Bromide 
No.  1;  Acrol-soda. 

With  more  experience  in  posing  and  lighting  his 
sitters,  Mr.  Nakamura  will  be  able  to  produce  more 
satisfying  results  than  in  his  portrait-study,  page  274, 
which  is  very  creditable  in  several  respects.  The  light 
is  a  little  too  strong  on  the  face;  the  hands  a  bit  too  large 
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becatise  loo  near  the  camera  and  the  collar  too 
prominent.  The  fair,  yonng  mo<lel  will  certainly 
yield  a  more  flattering  portrait. 

Data:  Sei)temher,  6  p.m.;  bright  light;  Tea 
inch  Reflex;  Carl  Zeiss  lens;  b'/d..'5  opening;  3^  second; 
Premo  Film-Pack;  enlarged  on  Eastman  Rromide. 


Example  of  Interpretation 

iM.\NY  of  the  participants  in  the  June  Marine  com¬ 
petition  will  derive  much  benefit  from  studying  the 
inspiring  example  by  William  S.  Davis,  page  270. 
Needless  to  say,  it  is  an  artistic  achievement  of  the 
first  rank.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  draw  attention  to  the 
observance  of  the  princiiiles  of  ])ictorial  composition; 
everything  that  was  needed  to  carry  out  the  design 
he  had  in  mind  was  done  by  the  artist,  ev^en  to  the 
omission  of  a  single  object  or  effect  that  might  intrude 
to  mar  the  cha,ste  and  u])lifting  conception. 

Data;  Made  off  Orient  Point,  Long  Island,  N.Y., 
from  steamer;  August,  8.30  a.m.  .stamlard  time;  bright 
sun;  1 /too  second;  Conley  Junior  camera  (2H  X  314); 
434-'nch  R.  R.  lens;  stoi>,  F/lfi;  Ansco  Speedex  Film; 
pyro;  enl.  on  Eastman  Portrait  Bromide,  Grade  D; 
clouds  “printed  in”. 


Our  Contributing  Critics 

W.  H.  PoTE  offers  for  helpful,  constructive  criticism 
a  family-group  listening  attentively  to  reproduced 
music.  The  subject  is  an  extremely  difficult  one  and 
worthy  the  sympathetic  skill  of  any  worker  interested 
in  photographing  interiors  with  figures. 

Data;  10  p.m.;  G.  M.  Korona  5x7;  Wollensack 
Rapid  Convertible,  Sj^-inch  focus;  stop,  F/16;  2 
Actino  Flash  Cartridges,  screened,  in  one  flash;  5x7 
Stanley  Plate;  Elon-llydro;  print,  Azo  No.  3  Hard 
Medium;  only  convenient  view-point,  through  a  door. 


A  Lens  That  Minimises  Physical  Danger 

Piiotographtng  wild  animals,  including  lions,  tigers, 
rhinoceroses  and  elephants,  particularly  while  in  the 
act  of  being  shot,  is  an  exciting  and  dangerous  pastime. 
A  well-known  lecturer  has  been  .showing  motion- 
pictures  of  this  hazardous  activity,  lately,  and  had  the 
personal  sati.sfaction  to  send  a  series  of  thrills  through 
ins  audiences.  Many  of  the  spectators  marveled  at 
the  great  personal  ri.sk  taken  by  the  photographer 
in  securing  many  of  these  hair-raising  close-ups.  In  one 
case,  a  lion,  having  been  shot  fatally  by  the  hunter, 
who  must  have  been  standing  close  to  the  camera-man, 
was  pictured  wildly  pawing  the  air  and  glaring  fiercely 
at  his  human  antagonist,  apparently  only  about  twenty- 
five  feet  away!  At  the  same  distance,  hyenas  dev'our- 
ing  their  prey,  timid  gazelles  drinking  from  fre.sh- 
water  pools,  and  other  difficnlt  camera-subjects,  were 
photographed  with  extraordinary  suecess,  the  defini¬ 
tion  and  detail  being  remarkably  distinct  and  clear. 

The  lecturer  impressed  his  audiences  with  the  fact 
that  these  photographs  had  been  made  at  immense 
personal  risk,  and,  had  the  hunter  missed  his  aim, 
then  he,  the  lecturer  and  the  entire  party  might  not 
be  alive  to  tell  the  tale!  Great  was  the  applau.se. 
These  and  other  details  of  the  thrilling  incident  were 
related  graphically  by  both  picture  and  word;  but  no 
reference  was  made  by  the  lecturer  to  the  exact  method 
employed  in  photographing  these  difficult  subjects. 
He  let  his  audience  appreciate  the  grave  danger  to  which 


he  and  his  men  had  been  subjected — at  twenty-five 
feet  away! 

Now,  that  there  was  an  element  of  physical  danger 
in  photographing  wild  beasts  in  the  circumstances 
described  by  the  lecturer  and  his  camera,  there  was  no 
doubt,  in  the  least.  Had  the  lecturer  wished  to  let 
his  hearers  into  the  secret,  he  might  have  stated  that 
the  camera-man  and  the  attacking  party  were  stationed 
at  a  safe  distance;  but  by  using  a  Cooke  Telephoto 
lens  attached  to  his  camera  the  photographer  was  en¬ 
abled  to  make  it  appear  that  he  was,  indeed,  at  close 
r|uarters  and  taking  his  life  in  his  hands.  But  why 
should  the  lecturer  di.sturb  the  illusion?  It  is  a  part 
of  his  entertainment  which  in  itself  is  legitimate,  enter¬ 
taining  and  educational.  But  the  existence  of  a 
powerful  telephoto  lens,  working  perfectly  at  an  open¬ 
ing  of  F/5.8,  is  not  a  secret.  The  advertising-section 
of  Photo  Era  Magazine  tells  the  story. 

Winona  Summer  School 

Preparations  for  the  1923  session  have  progressed 
rapirlly  during  the  past  week.  Mr.  .John  Steinke,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  discussing  with  Director 
Towles  the  remodeling  of  the  school-building  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  program.  Being  an  instructor  in 
Mechanic  Arts  in  Cleveland  and  having  been  in  charge 
of  conditioning  the  School  last  year,  Mr,  Steinke  is  well 
fitted  for  the  task  of  supervising  the  changes  to  be  ef¬ 
fected  this  year.  Among  the  new  features  will  be  an 
indoor,  artificial-light  camera-room  and  an  out-door 
garden,  the  latter  lending  itself  to  interesting  and  un¬ 
usual  results.  Darkrooms  will  be  changed,  the  lecture- 
room  remodeled  and  other  minor  adjustments  made, 
all  of  which  will  ensure  a  comfortable  occupancy  by 
the  class  of  one  hundred  or  more  students. 

The  program  is  being  worked  out  to  the  last  detail, 
still  allowing  sufficient  flexibility  to  interchange  garden- 
periods  with  inside  work  during  inclement  weather. 
The  exact  date  of  opening  has  been  set;  cla.ss-work  will 
begin  promptly  at  9  o’clock,  Monday  morning,  July 
30,  and  the  school  will  continue  for  four  weeks.  Ar¬ 
rangements  should  be  made  accordingly.  Applicants 
should  file  their  registration-fee  of  .$10.00  with  the  secre¬ 
tary,  S.  R.  Campbell,  .Tr.,  722  Rond  Bldg.,  Wasliington, 
D.C.,  not  later  than  June  1,  thereby  assisting  in  the 
formation  of  clas.ses.  The  .$40.00  balance  of  tuition  is 
payable  at  the  school. 


Our  Contributing  Critics 

{Continued  from  Page  279') 

Mr.  S.xmuel's  picture,  “The  Landing”,  has  one 
prominent  fault — there  is  no  center  of  interest.  The 
white  boat  in  the  lower  right  corner  attracts  the  eye 
first;  but  there  are  so  many  people  visible  in  the 
picture  that  one’s  attention  is  drawn  from  one  point  to 
another  without  finding  a  stopping-place.  Then  the 
persons  in  the  picture  are  all  engaged  in  doing  a  va¬ 
riety  of  things. 

The  lack  of  a  horizon  in  the  background  appears  to 
me  to  be  another  fault,  showing  that  the  camera  must 
have  been  pointed  downward  from  some  elevation. 
This  gives  a  queer  appearance  to  the  picture.  Even 
in  a  record-picture  it  would  seem  that  the  horizon 
should  be  visible  somewhere  instead  of  the  sea  coming 
to  the  top  of  the  photograph. 

A.  L.  Overton. 
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ON  THE  GROUNDGLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

Another  Clock  Story 

Reading  the  account  of  the  Editor’s  unfortunate 
experience  with  a  wrist-watch  in  the  March  Photo- 
Eba  Magazine,  reminded  me  of  the  experience  that 
recently  befell  a  fellow-member  of  the  Hypo  Club. 
It  seems  that  he  had  moved  from  the  city  to  the  country, 
and  the  approach  of  spring  had  awakened  in  his  breast 
the  desire  to  have  a  garden.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this,  he  must  needs  arise  at  a  much  earlier  hour  than 
had  been  his  usual  custom.  Hence  a  visit  to  the  store 
wherein  the  display  of  clocks  seemed  to  be  the  most 
prominent. 

Now  our  friend  never  in  the  world  imagined  that 
there  were  so  many  and  various  kinds  of  clocks — 
especially  alarm-clocks.  He  was  simply  bewildered 
at  the  numbers  of  them  on  display.  The  choice  of  the 
proper  one  seemed  to  be  impossible.  Hence  he  appealed 
to  the  clerk  to  aid  him  in  his  dilemma.  The  clerk  picked 
up  one  of  the  clocks  with  an  intermittent  alarm,  and 
recommended  it  to  be  the  best. 

“It  works  as  follows,”  he  remarked.  “The  night  has 
passed,  but  you  are  still  asleep.  The  rosy  fingers  of  the 
dawn  have  drawn  aside  the  sable-curtain.  The  sun  is 
rising;  already  the  lark  has  tapped  upon  your  window- 
pane:  the  garden  beneath  your  window  is  witnessing 
its  morning  tragedy:  the  early  birds  are  busy  with  the 
worms.  And  still  you  sleep,  blushing,  perhaps,  as  the 
rosy  fingers  of  the  dawn  caress  your  cheek;  stirring, 
perhaps,  uneasily  as  your  sleep-dulled  conscience  hears 
the  notes  of  the  lark;  possibly  shuddering,  as  some 
dark  realisation  of  the  garden-tragedy  creeps  through 
your  slumber.  But  still  you  sleep! 

“An  hour  passes.  Dawn  grows  to  day,  and  all  the 
little  birds  have  quieted  down  again.  And  still  you 
sleep ! 

“Then  our  little  friend,  here,  calls  to  you  and  you 
awaken.  You  are  not  grateful;  but  you  have  been 
wise — he  is  out  of  reach.  You  hear  his  song  to  the  end, 
and  then  to  sleep  again.  You  sleep  one  minute,  and 
our  little  friend  reminds  you  that  you  have  slept  one 
minute;  a  third  minute  and  a  third  reminder.  You 
may  stay  in  bed  an  hour  if  you  care  to  do  so;  our  little 
friend  will  not  object,  but  he  will  do  his  duty;  and  in 
that  hour  he  will  call  thirty  times  to  you,  one  minute 
at  a  time.” 

Without  further  parley  or  examination  the  member 
of  the  Hypo  Club  produced  his  wallet  and  bought  that 
particular  clock.  Overton. 


Art  and  Photography 

The  following  brief  dialogue  was  overheard  at  the 
exhibition  of  the  Painters’  Guild,  recently:  Visitor 
(looking  at  the  full-length  portrait  of  a  prominent  local 
banker):  “It  does  look  like  Mr.  G.,  I  must  admit.” 
Then  turning  to  the  artist,  who  was  standing  nearby: 
“Is  it  he.^  You  painted  the  portrait.  You  ought  to 
know.”  The  artist:  “Yes;  it  is  Mr.  G.  You  see,  I 
could  have  made  it  a  perfect  likeness;  but  then  it  would 
have  been  too  much  like  a  photograph,  and  that  would 
have  been  shocking!” 


A  Photographic  Hold-up 

Miss  X,  the  well-known  photo-pictorialist,  was  on 
a  Christmas  mission.  She  had  finished  a  fine  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  one  of  her  favorite  winter-subjects  and  was 
taking  it  personally  to  a  friend,  who  lived  about  a  mile 
from  her  home  in  the  country.  The  walk  took  her 
through  a  lonely  wood.  She  was  accompained  by  her 
beloved  and  faithful  kodak — in  case  she  should  sur¬ 
prise  a  lovely  bit  of  scenery.  .Just  as  she  had  espied 
an  alluring  subject,  and  was  about  to  view  it  in  the 
finder,  she  was  confronted  by  a  terrible-looking  man. 
“Hold  up  your  hands  and  keep  them  there!”  he  com¬ 
manded.  The  fair  kodaker  obeyed  promptly,  but 
said:  “Take  my  watch,  my  purse,  even  my  picture; 
but  leave  me  my  beloved  Kodak!”  The  bandit  ap¬ 
propriated  the  watch  and  purse;  but  did  not  take  her 
picture,  nor  her  kodak  Satisfied  with  his  booty,  he 
speedily  departed. 

W'hen  Business  is  Bad 

According  to  Federal  statistics  showing  a  decrease 
in  production  of  American  photographic  goods,  in 
1921,  the  sales  of  such  goods  have  not  been  equal  to 
those  of  the  preceding  year.  The  reason  is  not  far 
to  seek.  The  consequence  was  that  not  a  tew  dealers 
went  out  of  business,  although  a  contributing  cause, 
no  doubt,  was  the  careless  habit  of  some  dealers  in 
giving  indiscriminate  credit.  This  sad  feature  may 
be  responsible  for  the  following  incident: 

A  dealer  in  photo-supplies  doing  business  in 
Cincinnati  wrote  to  a  manufacturer  in  Chicago  order¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  flashlamps.  Back  came  a  telegram  which 
read:  “Cannot  fill  your  order  until  last  lot  is  paid  tor.” 
“Unable  to  wait  so  long.  Cancel  the  order,”  wired 
the  dealer. 

Distinctive  Titles 

A  friend  of  the  Editor  received  recently  from  a 
well-known  European  photographer  a  collection  of 
interesting  prints.  The  titles,  very  obligingly  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  by  the  artist,  were  strikingly  quaint. 
Here  are  a  few  of  them:  “Stilled  Life”;  “Gambling 
Dogs”;  “Child  feeding  Drake”;  “At  the  Dinner”; 
“Deepened  in  Thought”;  “Children  Flower-picking”; 
“At  the  Bad  Weather”;  “Boys  amusing  themselves  in 
the  Water”;  “Reading  Damsel”;  “A  Naked”. 


A  Matter  of  Age 

Jack  Harris  is  one  of  the  oldest  dryplate-demon- 
strators  in  this  country.  He  has  recently  celebrated 
his  seventieth  birthday;  but,  with  his  gray  hair  and 
black  beard,  he  doesn’t  look  his  age.  Far  from  it! 

He  was  stopped  one  day  by  a  friend  who  said  to  him : 
“Jack;  your  hair  is  all  gray;  but  I’ll  be  jiggered  if  I 
can  see  a  single  gray  hair  in  your  beard!” 

“That’s  because  my  hair  is  considerably  older  than 
my  beard!”  replied  Harris. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


Annual  Banquet  and  Outing 
Portland  (Me.)  Camera  Club 

It  is  said  tJiat  if  one  wislies  to  know  true  liospitality 
and  to  receive  a  real  weleonie  one  sliould  go  “down 
in  M  aine”.  Witli  all  due  respect  to  other  hosjtitahle 
people  in  various  parts  of  our  great  country,  let  me 
say  that  the  members  of  the  Portland  Camera  Club 
lived  up  to  the  reputation  of  the  Pine  Tree  State  in  the 
warm  welcome  they  extended  to  me  recently  as  their 
guest  on  INIareh  "24  ami  25.  The  occasion  was  the 
annual  banquet  and  outing  of  the  club  which,  tech- 
uicallv,  is  known  as  the  Pliotogra|)hic  Section  of  the 
Portland  Society  of  .\rt.  The  Twenty-fourth  Annual 
Exhibition  of  i)hotogra[)hs  was  on  disi)lay  at  the  same 
time  and  was  of  a  high  standard  throughout.  To 
meet  sueh  workers  as  Alfred  Brinkler,  president  of  the 
chd),  C.  M.  .Ja<iuith,  secretary,  E.  Boy  Alonroe,  Erancis 
Orville  Libby,  E.R.P.S.,  l)r.  Rupert  S.  Lovejoy, 
Henry  A.  Peabody,  .1.  Itodger  Rainville,  Rertraml 
Wentworth,  and  other  members  and  guests  was  a 
rare  |)leasure.  Needless  to  say,  the  bancpiet  was  an 
umpialitied  success  and  likewise  the  outing  at  Duns- 
croft  the  following  day.  The  one  outstanding  im¬ 
pression  that  1  carried  away  with  me  was  that  every 
member  of  the  Portland  Camera  Club  was  striving 
for  the  best  and  highest  in  i)hotography  and  that  a 
sjjirit  of  true  comradeship  had  made  and  would  make 
all  things  possible  to  this  olil.  but  ever  progressive, 
camera  club.  A.  II.  B. 


Detroit  Camera  Club 

VVe  were  glad  to  receive  a  letter  from  Mr.  Roland 
V\ .  Reed,  .secretary  of  the  Detroit  Camera  Club,  in 
which  he  stated  that  the  club  now  numbered  about 
fifty  mend>ers  and  was  growing  steadily.  Excellent 
quarters  with  a  large  studio  and  .several  workrooms 
have  been  obtained  and  the  future  for  thechdj  is  bright. 
In  his  letter  Mr.  Reed  enclosed  the  menu  and  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Second  Annual  Banquet.  On  the  menu 
we  found  the  following  new  and  appetizing  dishes: 
IIypo-.\him  Bath,  Hyperions,  Tes.sars,  Vitava  .\thena. 
Haloid  I’ortraya,  Novabrom,  Wellington  B.B.,  I’hoto- 
Paste,  Filter  Cotton,  Pyro  and  Stirring-Rods.  The 
chairman  was  Mr.  H.  E.  Wegener;  toastmaster.  Air. 
Robert  Campbell;  and  guest  of  honor,  our  mutual 
friend,  Mr.  Frank  Scott  Clark,  who  delivered  the 
address  of  the  evening.  There  were  other  speakers 
and  many  toasts,  all  of  which  contributed  to  a  most 
enjoyable  and  profitable  evening. 


A  Correction 

In  recent  issues  we  have  referred  to  the  work  or 
exhibitions  of  the  Vienna  Camera  Club.  Mr.  P’loyd 
Vail,  I'MLP.S.,  now  informs  us  that  through  a  mis¬ 
understanding  at  The  Camera  Club,  New  A’ork,  the 
exhibition  shown  during  P'ebruary  and  March,  1923, 
was  creflited  to  the  A'ienna  C'amera  Club.  It  shoidd 
have  been  the  Wiener  Photo-Club  of  Vienna. 


Examinations  for  Photo-Engraver 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  an¬ 
nounces  the  following  open  competitive  e.xamination. 
The  examination  is  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office  at  Washington,  D.C.  Applications 
will  be  rated  as  received  until  June  2(1,  1923. 

Competitors  will  not  be  required  to  report  tor  ex¬ 
amination  at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on  their 
education,  training,  and  experience  on  a  scale  of  100. 
The  rate  of  pay  is  95  cents  an  hour,  plus  the  increase 
of  $20  a  month  allowefl  by  Congress.  Employees 
are  paid  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  half  for  Sunday  work, 
doulile  time  for  holiday  work,  and  20%  in  addition 
to  the  day  rate  for  night  work. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  eligibles  for  these  positions 
and  qualified  persons  are  urged  to  apply.  PTdl  in¬ 
formation  and  application-blanks  may  be  obtained 
irom  the  1  nited  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  AVash- 
ington,  D.C.,  or  secretary  of  the  board  of  LT.S.  civil 
service  examiners  at  the  post-office  or  custom-house 
in  any  city. 


Dr.  Amasa  D.  Chaffee  Receives  Medal 

The  medal  of  the  Portland  Photo-Pictorialists  has 
this  year  been  awarded  to  Dr.  Amasa  Day  Chaffee,  of 
New  York,  the  president  of  the  Pictorial  Photographers 
of  .America.  The  medal  is  given  each  year  to  whatever 
person,  in  the  o])inion  of  the  members  of  the  Portland 
Photo-Pictorialists,  has  done  the  most  to  advance  the 
cause  of  Pictorial  Photography  during  the  preceding 
year.  Last  year  the  medal  was  awarded  to  E.  J. 
Alortimer,  E.R.P.S.,  secretary  of  the  London  Salon. 
Recognition  of  fine,  unselfish  work  in  photography  is, 
unfortunately,  only  too  rare  in  the.se  bu.sy  days;  and 
any  reci[)ient  of  this  medal  may  well  feel  very  proud 
and  honored.  The  Portland  Photo-Pictorialists  is  a 
small  group  of  earnest  workers  in  Portland,  Alaine,  and 
they  are  always  well  represented  in' all  the  largest  and 
best  shows  in  this  country  and  abroad.  The  medal 
is  of  beautiful  design  in  silver,  and  the  inscription  reads; 
The  Portland  Photo-Pictorialists  Aledal  Awarded  to 
.Amasa  Day  Chaffee.  1923. 


The^Wilkes-Barre  Camera  Club 

The  Twenty-Second  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
AVilkes-Barre  Camera  Club,  AA'ilkes-Barre,  Penn.,  was 
held  in  the  Poli  Building,  March  22,  23  and  24.  There 
was  a  salon  section  of  forty-six  pictures  which  was 
made  up  from  among  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  entries.  In  the  salon  section  were  pictures  by 
Louis  C.  Becker,  \Aill  D.  Brodhun,  AA’.  E.  Carpenter, 
AA’.  H.  Evans,  .Joseph  Hogarth,  George  AA'.  Leach,  .Ir., 
J.  H.  Prideaux,  .A.  Reisser,  Robert  L.  Stevenson, 
Chas.  N.  AA'olever,  .Albert  AA'illiams,  .Jr.,  and  R.  H. 
AA'hitton.  The  entire  exhibition  aroused  much  public 
interest  and  unmistakably  served  to  encourage  the 
club-members  and  amateur  photographers  in  AAdlkes- 
Barre  and  surrounding  towns. 
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New  President  of  the  Professional  Photo¬ 
graphers’  Association  of  England 

Mr.  Thomas  Chidley,  of  Chester,  has  just  been 
elected  president  of  the  Professional  Photograj)hers’ 
Association  for  the  Session  of  1923-1924.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  send  a  picture  of  this  enterpris¬ 
ing  man,  who  has  had  a  varied  career,  as  the  following 
facts  will  show. 

Mr.  Chidiey’s  father  planned  to  make  a  lawyer  of 
him,  but  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  purchased  a  camera 
and  the  accompanying  outfit  of  chemicals,  and  deter- 


MR.  THOMAS  CHIDLEY* 


mined  to  become  a  photographer.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  was  apprentised  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Draycott 
of  Walstall  for  three  years.  He  claims  to  owe  every 
success  in  business  to  the  training  which  he  obtained 
under  Mr.  Draycott’s  tutelage.  After  having  qualified 
as  an  operator-retoucher,  he  engaged  himself  with  a 
Leicester  photographer,  and  six  months  later  mo\"ed 
to  Bradford,  where  he  spent  nine  months.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  he  was  called  to  return  to  Walsall 
to  take  the  position  as  manager  of  the  place  he  had 
left  as  an  apprentice  less  than  two  years  before.  At 
that  time  he  was  only  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
and  had  under  him  some  men  who  had  been  with  the 
firm  over  sixteen  years;  but  he  made  good.  Five 
years  later  he  bought  the  business  and  took  a  twenty- 
one  year  lease.  The  lease  expired  last  year;  and,  as 
it  was  a  case  of  buy  or  move,  he  bought  the  premises 
and  now  has  the  lively  satisfaction  of  being  the  land¬ 
lord  of  a  bank — next  door. 

As  time  went  on,  he  opened  branches  at  Colwyn 
Bay,  Liverpool  and  at  Walsall.  For  a  long  time  he 
has  been  on  the  Council  of  the  P.  P.  A.,  which  he 
joined  because  he  believed  that  photographers  should 
“brothers  be”.  Mr.  Chidiey’s  principal  relaxation  is 
music;  and  in  his  time  he  has  been  organist,  choir¬ 


master,  conductor  of  a  Male  Voice  Glee  Club,  has 
taken  parts  in  amateur  operatic  shows  and  amateur 
theatricals.  He  also  plays  tennis  and  golf. 

Mr.  Chidley,  in  addition  to  his  interest  in  photog¬ 
raphy  and  his  monthly  visits  to  London,  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  Monthly  Council 
Meeting,  is  a  member  of  a  Rotary  Club,  Past  Master 
of  a  Masonic  Lodge,  and  present  1.  P.  M.  of  a  new  lodge. 
He  believes  that  a  photographer  should  enter  ev’ery 
possible  phase  of  .social  city-life,  not  only  for  his  own 
sake,  but  for  the  good  of  photography  generally. 

We  feel  sure  that  all  photographers  wish  power  to 
Mr.  Chidiey’s  arm,  that  he  may  be  able  to  enhance  the 
progress  of  not  only  the  P.  P.  A.,  but  of  professional 
photography  in  general,  a  task  for  which  we  feel 
that  he  is  fully  equipped,  both  as  regards  business 
acumen  and  general  capability. 

Jenkyn  Griffiths,  F.C.S. 

Interesting  Books  on  Patents 

Two  interesting  books  came  to  our  desk  recently, 
one  entitled  “Patents,  Law  and  Practice”;  the  other 
“Trade-Marks,  Trade-Names  and  Unfair  Competi¬ 
tion.”  The  book  “Patents,  Law  and  Practice”  is 
not  intended  to  be  exhaustive  in  any  particular,  but 
is  designed  to  serve  as  a  convenient  handbook,  present¬ 
ing  in  conci.se  form,  for  ready  reference,  the  features 
most  necessary  to  be  available  to  lawyers,  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  inventors  to  enable  them  to  understand  readily 
the  leading  points  of  the  law  and  practice  on  this  impor¬ 
tant  subject.  In  compiling  the  book,  the  selection  of  the 
material  was  that  which  answered  the  questions  most 
frequently  propounded  by  clients  of  a  large  firm  of 
patent-attorneys.  Virtually  all  the  matter  contained 
in  the  book  is  based  directly  upon  the  Revised  Statutes, 
the  Rules  of  Practice  of  the  United  States  Patent- 
Office  and  the  decisions  of  the  Courts  and  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Patents. 

“Trade-Marks,  Trade-Names  and  LTnfair  Competi¬ 
tion”  was  compiled  to  answer  the  questions  and  solve 
the  problems  that  appeared  most  perplexing,  and 
that  most  often  confronted  the  manufacturer  in  the 
adoption  and  protection  of  a  trade-mark. 

Any  reader  of  Photo-Er.y  M.agazixe  may  obtain, 
free  of  charge,  one  or  both  of  these  books  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  Richards  &  Geier,  Patent  Attorneys,  277  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  J.  Dudley  Johnston 

The  new  president  of  the  Royal  Photographic- 
Society  was  born  at  Liverpool  in  1868,  says  The 
Amateur  Photographer  and  his  first  contact  with 
photography  was  at  a  very  early  age,  when  his  family 
went  to  live  in  a  house  the  previous  occupant  of  which 
had  built  a  studio  in  the  garden,  which  still  contained 
some  of  his  backgrounds  and  accessories:  and  as  a 
schoolboy  he  shared  a  passing  craze  for  silver-printing. 
His  ambition  was  to  be  a  painter,  and  he  studied  for 
several  years;  but  about  1892,  finding  the  claims  of 
commerce  and  art  irreconcilable,  the  idea  was  aban¬ 
doned.  For  a  good  many  years  his  interest  centered  in 
music,  and  he  was  actively  concerned  in  the  organisa¬ 
tion  and  direction  of  two  large  orchestras  in  Liverpool, 
in  both  of  which  he  took  part;  he  became  a  director 
of  the  Liverpool  Philharmonic  Society  and  treasurer 
of  the  English  Musical  League.  In  1904  Mr.  Dudley 
Johnston  joined  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic 
Association  and  came  in  contact  with  a  number  of 
keen  workers,  including  Inston,  Rawlins,  Coburn, 
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and  Arbuthnot.  His  first  exhibition  success  was  at 
the  1900  Northern,  and  thereafter  he  was  made  a 
inend^er  of  the  Linked  King.  When  this  was  dissolved 
he  was  one  of  the  small  circle  which  formed  the  Seces¬ 
sion,  which  organised  a  memorable  exhibition  in  1910. 
He  was  president  of  the  Liverpool  A.  P.  A.  from  1909 
to  1911,  and  chairman  of  the  Northern  Exhibition 
in  1910.  Two  years  later  business  led  him  to  live  in 
London,  where  his  commercial  associations  are  iden- 
tifieil  with  Mincing  Lane,  and  in  1918  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Kubber  Trade  Association  of  London.  On 
coming  to  the  metropolis  he  took  an  activ'e  part  in  the 
working  of  the  Iloyal  Photographic  Society,  on  the 
council  of  which  he  has  served  for  many  years.  On 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Vt.  L.  F.  Wasted  this  year  he  was 
elected  president.  There  is  no  more  sincere  believer  in 
pure  photography  as  a  graphic  art,  and  his  own  work 
show's  that  perfect  technique  and  freedom  from  extra¬ 
neous  “control”  are  not  incompatible  with  true  individ¬ 
ual  expression.  His  favorite  materials  are  panchro¬ 
matics  with  a  properly  adjusted  light-filter.  In  Mr. 
Dudley  Johnston  the  Royal  Photographic  Society 
has  a  head  who,  as  this  outline  of  his  {ihotographic 
career  shows  conclusively  enough,  combines  in  a  most 
valuable  manner  business-capacity  and  the  artistic 
spirit. 

Union  Camera  Club’s  Annual  Exhibition 

The  regular  annual  show’  of  mend)ers’  work  was 
held  by  the  Union  Camera  Club  of  Boston  in  Union 
Hall,  48  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.S.A.,  x\j)ril  2-14, 
1923.  One  hundred  and  fifty-six  prints  were  hung, 
six  prints  being  the  limit  allowed  each  member,  and 
several  members  were  satisfied  to  send  Imt  one.  This 
plan  precluded  the  temptation  for  exhibitors  to  con¬ 
tribute  a  virtually  unlimited  number  of  j>rints,  as  last 
year,  thus  compelling  them  to  show  only  their  very  best. 
Hence,  this  year’s  show  was  exceptional  even  in  general 
excellence,  but  by  no  means  inclined  to  monotony 
in  thematic  or  pictorial  interest.  \  cau.se  of  general 
satisfaction  in  the  club  must  have  been  the  omission 
of  prizes,  this  year.  Ribbons  were  conspicuous  by 
their  absence. 

Many  exhibits  were  delightfully  uniform  in  artistic 
merit,  such  as  those  of  William  A.  Bradford,  A.  H. 
Blackinton,  George  S.  Akasu,  Ernest  O.  Hiler,  W.  J. 
Jaycock,  R.  E.  Hanson  and  W.  11.  C.  Pillsbury.  For 
this  reason,  it  would  have  been  extremely  difficult 
for  the  Editor  to  designate  one  of  the  many  admirable 
compositions  as  the  outstanding  masterpiece  of  the 
exhibition,  had  this  [jlea.sant  duty  been  assigned  to 
him.  In  view  of  the  uniform  character  of  the  pic¬ 
torial  exhil)its,  it  is  easier  to  single  out,  here  and  there, 
a  delightful  picture — satisfying  in  composition,  general 
artistic  qualities  and,  certainly,  technically  faultless. 
Had  it  been  possible  to  place  a  picture  as  the  first  to 
meet  the  visitor’s  eye  on  entering  the  hall,  and  with 
an  excuse  for  doing  so,  Mr.  Osborne’s  dog,  “Peter”, 
w’ould  have  been  our  choice.  Alert,  anima  ted,  well- 
posed,  and  masterful  subjectively  and  objectively, 
this  well-constructed  animal-portrait  permitted  none 
to  pass  without  taking  notice.  Sweet,  colorful  and 
charming  was  iMr.  Garo’s  gum-portrait  in  color  of  a 
young  woman.  “The  Vanishing  Day”,  by  the  same 
artist,  displayed  surpassing  thematic  beauty  and 
richness  of  tone.  Mr.  x\ndrews’  genres  were  irresistible 
in  naivetS  and  sweetness,  particularly  “A  Class  in 
Natural  History”.  Cape  Cod  has  been  glorified  by 
Mr.  Bradford’s  poetic  interpretation  of  its  sand-hills 
and  other  typical  scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  Province- 
town.  “Sierras  of  Cape  Cod”  is  a  striking  example 


of  this  artist’s  marked  ability  to  idealise  the  natural 
aspect  of  objects  that  are  usually  presented  in  a  com¬ 
monplace  though  faithful  manner,  even  by  the  best 
of  local  professional  photographers. 

In  devoting  his  time  and  energies  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  Union  Camera  Club,  as  its  president,  Mr.  Herbert 
B.  Turner  did  not  seem  to  find  it  possible  to  appear  at 
his  well-known  best  in  this  year’s  exhibition;  but  in 
his  “Gloucester”  he  demonstrates  his  artistic  skill 
which,  no  doubt,  has  helped  to  put  that  interesting 
New  England  fishing-town  on  the  map.  His  “Figure- 
Study”  was  the  best  nude  in  the  exhibition.  Like  old 
wine — we  shall  not  aj)ologise  for  using  this  metai)hor 
— Wm.  L.  Man.son’s  photographic  skill  improves  with 
age;  for  his  “Wood  Interior”  invites  admiration  for 
its  pictorial  motive  and  worthy  interpretation.  As 
an  ardent  lover  of  nature  and  a  skillful  technician 
Mr.  Pillsbury  appeared  to  excellent  advantage  in 
his  six  prints,  as  evidenced  l)y  “The  Morning  After”, 
“Decoration  by  Jack  Frost  ”  and  “The  Aspiring  Birch”, 
the  last-named  appearing  as  a  full-page  illustration 
in  March  Photo-Eba.  Mr.  Jaycock’s  exhibit  delighted 
by  the  variety  and  beauty  of  its  pictorial  themes — 
genres,  marines,  tree-motives  and  .song-birds  bearing 
witness  to  his  versatile  talent.  “Wayland  Bridge”, 
in  dark,  solid  ma.s.ses  of  masonry  and  leafage,  lent 
distinction  to  the  collection  of  F.  Chester  Everett. 
Louis  Astrella  finds  keen  enjoyment  in  his  specialty 
of  genre-work  as  attested  by  a  six-print  series  of 
childhood-scenes  surrounding  an  interesting  character- 
study  of  “Dan  Callahan”. 

By  the  nature  of  his  vocation,  staff-photographer 
of  the  Boston  Herald,  Mr.  Blackinton  e.xcels  by  reason 
of  his  mastery  of  all  pictorial  offerings.  Beauty  in  any 
form  and  anywhere,  day  or  night,  is  as  grist  to  his  mill. 
Hence  his  i)ictures  abound  in  dramatic  interest  or 
pictorial  charm,  as  the  case  may  be.  His  “Heroes  of  the 
Storm”,  “The  Return  of  the  Coast-Patrol”  and  “Beaver 
Brook”,  seized  and  held  the  beholder’s  attention  as  few 
achievements  by  other  exhibitors.  Although  a  familiar 
theme,  Mr.  Akasn’s  old  wooden  fence  in  perspective, 
entitled  “Spring-time  in  Marblehead”,  was  managed 
in  a  distinctly  delightful  manner.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  his  butterfly  resting  on  a  flower,  similar  to 
the  same  species  of  diurnal  in.sect,  -Cnosia  Plexippus, 
in  Mr.  Blackinton’s  exhibit.  His  portrait,  “Mr.  S”, 
was  one  of  the  best  portraits  in  the  hall.  Harold  E. 
Ahny’s  intimate  portrait  of  President  Turner  will 
probably  never  be  excelled  for  fidelity  and  technical 
merit.  Mr.  Hiler  apparently  made  the  most  of  his 
camera-visit  to  Glacier  National  Park,  for  his  five 
prints  of  that  imi)ressively  beautiful  region  struck  us 
as  the  results  of  full  ap[>reciation,  careful  study  and 
artistic  control  of  his  artistic  resources.  R.  E.  Hanson, 
one  of  the  most  industrious  workers  of  the  club,  used 
his  quota  to  admirable  advantage.  He  demonstrated 
his  right  to  be  ranked  with  the  best-known  land¬ 
scapists  in  pictorial  photography,  as  judged  by  his 
“Willow  Road”,  “The  Pool”  anil  “Autumn  Wood”. 
Charles  G.  Wells’  exhibit  was  distinctive  chiefly  by 
reason  of  a  majestic  vista  through  some  stately  hem¬ 
locks  fittingly  named  “A  Place  for  Dreams”.  A  charm¬ 
ing  view  of  an  old  New  Phigland  church  surrounded 
by  trees,  “On  Sunday  Morning”,  justified  Chas.  E. 
Swett  to  take  part  in  the  exhibition.  Livingston 
Stebbins  contributed  a  group  of  Bermuda  views,  ad¬ 
mirably  selected,  in  which  a  superb,  typical  street- 
scene  in  the  center  showed  the  exhibitor  at  his  best. 
A  collection  of  miscellaneous  subjects,  by  Gustav 
H.  Seelig,  was  made  interesting  chiefly  by  “Sand- 
Dunes  Shadow”  and  “Design  for  a  Chri.stmas  Card”, 
the  artist’s  only  winter-subject.  The  very  attractive 
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exhibit  of  E.  C.  Howard  included  views  of  woods, 
lakes  and  shore,  notably  “King  and  Bartlett  Trail”. 
W.  A.  Barretto’s  pleasing  shore-views  seemed  to  be  sur¬ 
passed  in  artistic  merit  by  an  admirable  portrait  of 
Geo.  S.  Akasu.  Paul  Waitt,  busy  as  editor  of  the 
Rotogravure  Section  of  the  Boston  Herald,  was  able 
to  send  but  one  print — a  blacksmith  standing  at  the 
entrance  to  his  shop. 


A  Vest-Pocket  Reference -Book 

The  Scottish  Photographic  Federation  Blue  Book 
for  1923-24  has  come  to  our  desk.  Measuring  3  x  4^ 
inches,  with  128  pages,  it  slips  easily  into  one’s  vest- 
pocket.  Although  specially  useful  to  Scottish  camerists, 
this  miniature  volume  will  also  interest  amateurs  of 
other  countries  who  wish  to  visit  the  United  Kingdom 
and  continental  Europe,  and  photograph  objects  of 
pictorial  interest.  The  contents  proper  is  preceded 
by  the  following  beautiful  sentiment:  To  the  Memory 
of  those  of  our  Fellow  photographers  who  gave  their 
lives  for  us  in  The  Great  War  1914-1918”. 

The  sections  of  interest  to  the  photo-tourist  are: 
Federated  Societies  and  Secretaries,  in  Scotland; 
a  list  of  Don’ts;  a  list  of  selected  formulse;  Exposure 
Table  (for  the  U.  K.);  comparative  speed  of  plates 
(Wellington,  Imperial  and  Barnett);  Exposures  for 
Moving  Objects  (from  the  Wellcome  P.E.C.  and  D.); 
The  Art  of  Picture-Making;  Gazetteer,  for  the  United 
Kingdom  and  continental  Europe,  listing  only  places 
of  photographic  interest.  The  Blue  Book  is  well 
printed  and  a  credit  to  the  Editor,  John  Macdonald, 
27  Aberfeldy  Street,  Dennistoun,  Glasgow,  who  will 
be  pleased  to  mail  a  copy,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  a 
dime,  to  anj'  one  in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 


Another  Humbug  Scheme 

Here’s  a  new  scheme  to  humbug  people  out  of  their 
money.  A  certain  Dr.  Adams  is  traveling  around 
representing  himself  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  De  Leon 
Chemical  Coloring  process  of  tinting  pictures.  He 
charges  for  his  instruction  and  then  tells  his  pupils 
that  a  certain  photographer  will  send  them  photographs 
to  be  colored,  twenty  in  a  set,  for  which  photographs 
the  said  photographer  will  pay  $67.50  cheque 
with  order.  The  photographer’s  name,  given  by  this 
Dr.  Adams,  is  T.  J.  Hileman  of  Kalispell,  Mont.,  and 
the  joke  comes  in  here — Mr.  Hileman  does  not  know 
anything  about  this  scheme,  is  not  supplying  photo¬ 
graphs  for  coloring  and  is  not  buying  any.  Mr.  Hile¬ 
man  has  been  receiving  a  lot  of  requests  for  his  photo¬ 
graphs  and  can  only  write  back  that  the  whole  thing 
is  a  fraud.  This  man  Adams  seems  to  change  his 
name  frequently.  The  police  have  been  notified;  but 
so  far  he  has  not  yet  been  traced.  Watch  out  for 
him! — Abel’s  Weekly. 

Splendid  Examples  of  Autochrome  Repro¬ 
duction  in  “National  Geographic” 

We  believe  that  our  readers  who  are  interested  in 
color-photography  should  obtain  a  copy  of  the  April, 
1923,  issue  of  The  National  Geographic  Magazine  in 
order  to  study  the  sixteen,  full  page,  color-plates  made 
from  Autochrome  originals.  This  beautiful  series  of 
pictures,  entitled  “Western  Views  in  the  Land  of  the 
Best,”  are  by  Fred  Payne  Clatworthy  who  has  made 
the  autochrome  plate  his  special  study.  Such  strik¬ 


ing  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  practical  value 
of  the  autochrome  color-process  should  be  a  great 
encouragement  to  those  workers  who  have  made  or  con¬ 
template  making  photographs  in  color. 


A  Good  Point  to  Make 

In  a  recent  number  of  The  Ground-Glass,  issued  by 
the  Newark  Camera  Club,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  we 
find  the  following  appeal  to  professional  men  to  join 
the  club:  “The  Newark  Camera  Club  should  especially 
appeal  to  the  doctors,  dentists,  lawyers,  brokers,  artists, 
engineers,  architects,  bankers,  musicians,  business- 
managers,  department-heads — men  who  wish  to  relax 
from  their  daily  rush  and  take  up  a  hobby- — men  whose 
busy,  active  brains  cannot  rest  in  inactivity,  but  in 
action  of  another  sort,  where  there  is  no  drive,  but  a 
chance  to  deliberately  pursue  some  study.  We  have 
several  such  enthusiasts,  and  offer  many  facilities  for 
such  men.”  Why  is  this  not  an  excellent  appeal  for 
us  all  to  make  in  behalf  of  photography?  If  we  enjoy 
camera-work,  and  find  in  it  mental  and  physical  benefit, 
why  not  interest  our  friends  and  encourage  them  in 
the  gentle  art  and  science  of  photography? 


Snapshot-Fans  in  Watertown,  Wisconsin 

Believing  that  much  of  the  fine  scenery  in  and 
around  Watertown,  in  the  Badger  State,  has  remained 
undeveloped,  photographically,  local  camera  pictorial 
enthusiasts  interested  in  commercial  photography  have 
organised  a  live  camera  club.  A  number  of  professional 
photographers  interested  in  outdoor  photography  are 
also  members.  Some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  coun¬ 
try  abounds  here.  The  club  plans  camera-tours,  prizes 
for  meritorious  work,  lectures  on  photography  and 
general  picture-making. 

The  resident  officers  of  the  Watertown  Camera 
Club  are  Col.  W.  F.  Reichardt,  president;  Bernard 
Schauffier,  vice-president;  Henry  L.  Scholl,  treasurer, 
and  Elmer  Beynon,  secretary. 


Vocal  Hypo 

What  at  first  appeared  to  be  a  listening-in  outfit  at 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society  the  other  evening  was 
demonstrated  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  K.  C.  D.  Hickman 
to  be  an  electrical  indicator  for  washing  troughs, 
says  The  Amateur  Photographer.  By  attaching  to  his 
tap  and  tray  a  telephonic  arrangement,  including  a 
“loud  speaker”  for  the  convenience  of  the  audience, 
the  sounds  consequent  upon  any  admixture,  even  of 
a  trace,  of  foreign  substance  in  the  water  “forced 
themselves  upon  the  ear,”  as  Mrs.  Cluppins  said.  You 
put  your  unwashed  fingers  in  the  tray,  whereupon 
the  “loud  speaker,”  which  has  hitherto  been  emitting 
a  quiet  hum,  changes  its  note  to  a  fierce  growl.  You 
place  a  crystal  of  hypo  in  the  water,  or  the  finger  just 
smeared  with  some  solution,  and  the  “loud  speaker” 
goes  off  like  a  factory  siren.  The  device  promises  well, 
and  one  can  think  of  many  industrial  and  private 
applications  for  it,  announcing  as  it  does  to  all  and 
sundry  whether  hypo  is  being  successfully  removed, 
and  what  are  the  exact  conditions  under  which  washing 
is  proceeding.  Mr.  Hickman  said  that  one  could  take 
a  10  X  12  developing  tray,  put  half  a  dozen  prints  in  it, 
and  actually  detect  by  the  changes  of  sound  whether 
the  washing  was  being  held  up  in  any  way,  or  the  dirty 
hypo  becoming  too  considerable. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  books. 


Broiiioil  Inks.  Tlie  style  is  clear,  but  requires  careful 
and  slow  reading  in  order  to  assimilate  the  great  amount 
of  inlormation  that  each  jiaragraph  contains.  It  is 
not  a  book  to  be  taken  up  and  skimmed  over  quickly. 
The  information  is  there  for  him  who  is  willing  to  study. 
The  book  is  well  printed  and  neatly  bound  in  red  cloth. 
We  believe  that  it  will  receive  a  warm  welcome  from 
tho.se  workers  who  believe  that  their  artistic  skill  and 
talents  are  hampered  by  the  ordinary  photographic 
print  ing-proces.ses. 


The  First  Book  of  Photogr.m’hy.  A  Primer  of 
Theory  and  Practice  for  the  Beginner,  by  C.  II. 
Claudy.  New  and  Bevi.sed  Edition.  Four  ilhrstra- 
tions.  13!J  pages.  Price,  cloth,  $1.00.  New  York: 
Robert  M.  ^IcBride  &  Company. 

Often  a  simple  little  story  compels  greater  attention 
than  an  elaborate  novel.  In  the  pre.sent  case,  Mr. 
Claudy’s  small  volume  has  been  so  well  received  that 
a  new  and  revised  edition  has  become  necessary.  There 
are  many  excellent  books  on  photography  which  deal 
with  the  art  and  science  of  the  subject.  Some  are  better 
adapted  than  others  to  increase  the  limited  knowledge 
of  the  beginner.  As  the  author  says  in  the  preface, 
the  book  is  “designed  for  the  beginner,  the  reailer  who 
doesn't  know  which  end  of  a  camera  to  point  at  the 
scene  he  would  record’’.  W’e  believe  that  Mr.  Claudy 
has  succeeded  in  his  effort  to  smooth  the  way  for  tho.se 
who  would  enjoy  the  greatest  pastime  of  today.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  more  illustrations  were  not  used 
to  embellish  the  book  and  to  aiil  the  excellent  text- 
matter.  We  need  such  books  to  help  and  to  interest 
the  beginner.  After  all  is  said  and  done,  upon  him 
and  his  photographic  iirogress  dejicnds  the  future  of 
photography.  The  little  volume  is  printed  in  large 
type,  well  bound  in  cloth  aiul  entertainingly  written. 
Even  the  advanced  amateur  may  find  a  iilea.sant 
evening’s  reading  in  this  simple  little  “primer”  of 
photographic  fundamentals. 


ItiiOMOiL  Pkixtixg  .VXD  BuoMOiL  Tr.vxsfer,  by  Dr. 

Emil  Mayer.  Authorized  translation  from  Seventh 

German  Edition  by  Frank  Roy  Fraprie,  S.M., 

F.R.P.S.  1!)9  jiages.  Price,  cloth,  $‘•2.50.  Boston: 

American  Photograiihic  Publishing  Company. 

Those  pictorial  workers  who  have  made  a  success 
of  the  bronioil  process,  and  those  who  have  never  at¬ 
tempted  it,  will  find  this  latest  addition  to  photographic 
textbooks  the  most  up-to-date  and  helpful  book  of 
any  now  devoted  to  the  subject.  Dr.  Emil  IMayer, 
as  president  of  the  Vienna  Club  of  .\mateur  Photog¬ 
raphers,  has  devoted  much  time  and  effort  to  master¬ 
ing  the  bromoil  process  so  that  he  might  simplify  it 
for  the  benefit  of  those  workers  who  may  or  may  not 
have  found  the  most  satisfactory  methofl  to  make 
good  bromoil  prints.  Every  effort  has  been  made 
by  the  author  and  the  translator  to  present  the  subject 
in  such  a  form  that  it  would  no  longer  seem  beyond 
the  technical  skill  of  the  pictorialist  or  the  average 
advanced  amateur. 

The  book  is  divided  into  the  following  chapters 
which  lead  up  in  a  logical  and  clear  manner  to  the 
production  of  bromoil-transfer  prints  as  the  final  goal: 
Production  of  the  Bromide  Print;  The  Removal  of 
the  Silver  Image;  The  Inking-iip;  .After-Treatment 
of  the  Finished  Print;  Transfer  Methods;  Oil  vs. 
Bromoil;  Bromoil  Transfer  and  The  Preparation  of 


Photographing  Baseball-Speeds 

Few  people,  even  among  players,  realise  the  [ihe- 
nomenal  speed  at  which  a  baseball  sometimes  travels. 
So  quick  are  sight  and  the  action  of  the  brain,  that  the 
average  batter  finds  himself  able  to  jump  back  and 
dodge  “a  wild  one”,  even  when  it  is  thrown  by  one  of 
the  famous  pitchers.  This  ability  has  a  tendency  to 
make  us  doubt  the  real  facts  as  regard  the  ball’s 
velocity. 

The  ultra-rapid  camera  takes  over  one  hundred  pic¬ 
tures  a  second,  and  then  slows  down  to  about  sixteen  a 
second.  When  we  know  the  number  of  pictures  of  a 
moving  object  taken  in  a  definite  time  it  is  easy  to 
figure  the  rate  of  movement.  Such  cameras  have  been 
of  untolii  value  to  science  in  many  ways,  and  have 
enabled  athletes  to  study  “form”  as  they  never  could 
in  the  old  days  before  minute  analysis  was  possible. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly,  in  describing  the 
Gilbreth  camera,  spoke  thus  of  its  u.se  on  the  ba.seball 
diamond:  “Since  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  time 
occiqiied  in  carrying  out  a  given  motion,  sometimes  to 
the  thousandth  of  a  second,  and  since  camera-cranks  are 
never  turned  uniformly,  Mr.  Gilbreth  has  invented  a 
special  clock  which  is  photographed  with  the  scene. 
It  is  a  very  jieculiar  clock,  for  it  has  only  one  hand, 
which  makes  six  revolutions  every  second.  That  clock 
appears  on  the  film,  and  the  position  of  its  hand 
enables  Air.  Gilbreth  to  determine  the  speed  of  a  motion 
down  to  the  one-millionth  of  an  hour.  Behind  the 
catcher  a  backgrouml  is  hung,  ruled  off  into  one-foot 
squares.  Every  movement  of  the  [litcher,  catcher, 
batter,  ball  and  bat  is  photographed  against  the  back¬ 
ground.  Thus,  by  referring  to  the  background  in  the 
film,  the  direction  and  extent  of  every  motion  can  be 
accurately  determineil.” 

Remarkable  and  highly  interesting  are  some  of  the 
things  shown  by  these  pictures  of  a  ball-game.  So 
swift  is  the  ball  that  it  reaches  the  batter,  and  perhaps 
is  struck,  before  the  pitcher’s  foot,  when  he  raises  it 
in  the  act  of  delivery,  has  reached  its  highest  point. 
Some  pictures  show  the  ball  in  the  catcher’s  glove 
before  the  batter  even  began  his  swing! 

One  of  Air.  Gilbreth’s  tests  shows  that  it  requires 
only  .99  of  a  second  for  a  ball  thrown  by  a  powerful 
pitcher  to  reach  the  bat — and  this  time  includes  the 
wind-up  motion  used  by  pitchers. 

Again,  according  to  the  speed  camera’s  story,  it 
required  only  4,-107  seconds  to  pitch  the  ball — including 
wind-up — and  return  it  from  the  batter  to  second  base 
for  a  put-out.  The  time  from  the  ball’s  leaving,  the 
actual  time  from  pitcher  to  catcher,  was  0.351  of  a 
second — faster  than  two  miles  a  minute! 

When  we  consider  that  it  takes  a  fast  man  to  run 
one  hundred  yards  in  ten  seconds,  and  that  a  ball 
thrown  from  a  catcher  reaches  second  base  in  0.796  of  a 
second,  no  wonder  there  are  so  few  really  good  base- 
stealers  ! — Exchange. 
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LONDON  LETTER 

1  CARINE  AND  WILL  CADBY 

Trade  is  making  a  big  push  in  England.  Conditions 
are  undoubtedly  bad,  and  every  nerve  must  be  strained 
to  revive  industry,  and  so  the  organisers  of  the  Annual 
Photographic  Fair  are  bending  to  the  task  of  making 
it  a  greater  success  than  usual.  It  is  always  a  sound 
business-stimulant,  and  this  year  it  is  to  be  held  in 
the  Holland  Park  Hall,  opening  on  the  15th  of  this 
month.  Here  it  will  have  no  lack  of  space,  for  the  old 
skating-rink  has  vast  accommodation,  and  there  are 
the  galleries  w'hich  will  be  used  for  all  sorts  of  side¬ 
shows.  We  have  tried  to  find  out  if  any  startling,  new 
discoveries  are  likely  to  burst  on  the  public;  but  just 
before  the  opening  exhibitors  are  always  rather  reticent, 
and  in  spite  of  rumors  of  wonderful  color-processes, 
we  could  get  no  definite  information.  There  were 
dark  hints  of  drawing-room  kinemas  and  spirit-photo- 
graphs;  but,  after  all,  neither  of  these  is  new. 

The  Professional  Photographers’  Association  is 
proposing  that  the  exhibition  of  professional  photo¬ 
graphs  which  have  been  collected  for  the  Fair  shall  be¬ 
come  a  traveling  show  and  visit  some  of  the  big  pro¬ 
vincial  towns.  It  is  a  good  idea,  for  photography  is 
very  much  alive  in  many  districts  far  removed  from 
London,  and  first-class  professional  work  is  sure  of 
appreciation. 

We  hear  that  the  new  Kodak  magazine  is  a  great 
success.  The  January  number  had  to  be  reprinted, 
and  over  seventy  thousand  copies  were  printed.  The 
editing  is  very  clever.  The  great  idea  seems  to  be 
that  on  no  account  must  the  reader  be  bored,  and  so,, 
at  the  risk  of  being  optimistically  superficial,  it  interests 
and  amuses  while  at  the  same  time  getting  in  some 
sound  and  very  useful  advice.  The  March  number  is 
filled  with  matter  and  the  most  ambitious  article  is 
called  “Photomicrography  with  Kodaks  and  Brownies”, 
driven  home  by  six  good  illustrations. 

But  it  seems  as  if  w'e  are  in  for  a  regular  boom  in 
photographic  journalism  here,  for  another  paper 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  beginner  is  shortly  to 
appear  in  London.  It  is  to  be  called  The  New  Photog¬ 
rapher,  and  Mr.  Geoffrey  Peachey  will  be  editor.  The 
most  welcome  feature  promised  for  this  new  venture 
is  that  it  will  strike  quite  a  new  note  in  photographic 
journalism,  sorely  needed  in  this  country,  just  now. 
Mr.  Peachey  has  edited  The  Club  Photographer,  a 
Liverpool  monthly,  which  is  the  official  organ  of  more 
than  fifty  photographic  societies,  and  one  would  think 
the  holder  of  so  difficult  a  position  must  of  necessity 
prove  a  success  in  judging  the  needs  of  a  wider,  though 
perhaps  less  critical,  public. 

The  old  controversy  between  the  photographer  and 
the  painter  or  draughtsman  has  lately  blazed  up  anew, 
and  we  hesitate  to  refer  to  the  subject  here,  as  we  have 
no  wish  to  see  the  flames  spread  across  the  Atlantic. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Evans,  the  well  known  “straight”  pictorialist, 
and  Mr.Tilney,  the  artist  who,  for  many  years,  has  been 
closely  connected  with  photographic  criticism,  have 
crossed  swords  in  the  British  Journal  of  Photography. 
In  these  bouts  ail  goes  well  at  first;  but  somehow,  as 
the  play  gets  faster,  the  buttons  are  apt  to  slip  off  the 
foils.  But  we  have  no  concern  with  this,  although 
our  sympathies  naturally  are  with  the  “straight” 
photographer,  who  undoubtedly  and  for  very  many 


years  has  demonstrated  in  his  work  what  artists  mean 
by  pictorialism.  To  label  Mr.  Evans  as  the  devotee 
of  detail,  and  suggest  that  his  vision  is  but  that  of  the 
kinema,  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  as  absurd  as  it  is  false. 
Mr.  Tilney’s  mi.stake  is  evidently  the  usual  one  of  the 
critic  who  must  squeeze  all  workers  into  hard  and  fast 
classes  with  definite  labels  attached.  The  labels  vary 
according  to  the  convictions  of  the  critic.  Some  love 
to  castigate  the  “fuzzy  school”  while  extolling  “direct 
photography”,  and  others  can  see  pictorialism  only  in 
modern  bromoil  or  ultra  broadly  treated  processes. 
And  so  it  goes  on,  photography  meanwhile  groping 
its  way  onward,  leaving  a  litter  of  mistakes  in  the  track, 
with  here  and  there  some  work  that  will  last.  LTnfor- 
tunately,  we  missed  the  beginning  of  the  controversy  to 
which  we  have  referred,  being  out  of  England,  and  we 
must  confess  to  having  partisan  leanings,  for  we  are 
great  admirers  of  Mr.  Evans’  platinotype  prints  of 
architectural  subjects — work  that  has  been  imitated, 
but,  we  think,  never  equaled  for  originality  and  truth 
of  conception.  From  our  writing-desk  we  can  see  one 
of  these  exquisite  little  prints  hanging  on  the  wall, 
where  it  has  been  our  satisfying  companion  for  the  last 
fifteen  years,  and  nothing  would  induce  us  to  part 
with  it. 

Before  leaving  Switzerland,  we  came  across  a  monthly 
photographic  periodical  called  Camera,  published  at 
Lucerne  and  which  has  been  in  existence  only  a  short 
time.  It  is  well  got  up  and  printed,  and,  besides  the 
usual  technical  articles,  has  four  pages  of  beautifully 
reproduced  photographs  on  a  thick  cream  paper. 
These  illustrations  are  all  full-page,  and  include  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  work  of  Jose  Ortiz  Echagiie  of  Madrid, 
Hugo  Erfurth  (Dresden),  Gerhard  sisters  (St.  Louis, 
LkS.A.)  and  M.  Drtikol  (Prague).  Several  of  the 
reproductions  are  from  bromoil  and  pigment  originals, 
and  the  whole  eight  illustrations  are  well  worth  preserv¬ 
ing,  for  they  represent  very  different  schools  of  photo¬ 
graphic  thought  and  technique.  This  is  only  the  seventh 
number  that  has  been  published,  and  if  the  exception¬ 
ally  high  standard  achieved  so  far  is  maintained. 
Camera  will  take  first  rank  in  European  photographic 
pictorial  publications.  We  have  nothing  to  compare 
with  it  in  England,  and  it  hardly  seems  to  our  credit 
that  a  little  country  like  Switzerland  should  so  im¬ 
measurably  outstrip  us  not  only  in  skilful  reproduc¬ 
tion,  but  in  drawing  together  work  of  such  outstand¬ 
ing  merit  and  originality  from  different  parts  of  the 
world.  We  have  since  seen  a  later  copy  of  the  paper 
and  it  was  fully  up  to  the  earlier  numbers. 

One  has  been  used  for  so  many  years  to  the  old, 
familiar  inquiry  of  the  English  customs-officials — 
“Any  tobacco,  spirits  or  scent  to  declare.^”  that  it 
was  something  of  a  shock  to  be  asked  about,  to  us, 
such  a  personal  affair  as  a  camera  when  we  crossed 
from  Switzerland  lately.  But  camera-smuggling  from 
Germany  has  apparently  assumed  rather  large  pro¬ 
portions,  as  they  can  be  bought  very  cheaply  there, 
and  recently  two  people  were  fined  £44  at  Dover  for 
smuggling  four  cameras  in  with  their  personal  luggage. 

By  others’  faults  wise  men  correct  their  own. 

Shakespeare. 
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REGENT  PHOTO -  PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 


The  following  are  patents  wliieh  are  reported  ex¬ 
clusively  for  the  Photo-Eka  Magazine  from  the  law- 
offices  of  Norman  T.  Whitaker  of  Whitaker  Ifuilding, 
Washington,  1).C.,  from  whom  copies  of  any  one  of 
the  patents  may  he  obtained  by  sending  twenty  cents 
in  stamps.  The  patents  mentionetl  below  were  issued 
during  the  month  of  March  from  the  United  States 
Patent  Office,  the  last  issues  of  which  have  been  dis¬ 
closed  to  the  public. 

Process  of  Producing  Multicolor  Prints  patent, 
number  1,440,754,  has  been  issued  to  Henry  Kohl  of 
Boston,  Mass. 

Tephan  Morykwas  of  Hoboken.  N..J.,  has  received 
patent,  number  1,440,7G‘2,  on  a  Portable  Dark  Room. 

Patent,  number  1,440,803,  has  been  issued  toWilhelm 
Ludowici  of  Munich,  Germany,  on  Magazine  Plate 
Back  for  Cameras. 

.John  I).  El  ms  of  West  Brighton,  N.Y.,  assignor  to 
Widescope  Camera  Comjiany  of  Newark,  N..T.,  has 
been  issued  a  patent  on  a  Lens  Eocusing  Device, 
number  1,447,173. 

Patent,  number  1,447,320,  on  a  Method  of  Develop¬ 
ing  Photographic  Sensitized  Eilms,  has  been  issued  to 
Ernest  .1.  Sweetlainl  of  Montclair,  N.J. 

A  Photo-Reproducing  Apparatus  patent,  number 
1,447,388,  has  been  issued  to  .Jakob  Jvalmanovitch  of 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Luman  T.  Thurlier  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  has  received 
patent,  number  1,447,444,  on  a  Print ing-JYame. 

I’atcnt,  numljer  1,447,475,  on  a  Photograjihic 
Reflector,  has  been  issued  to  Arthur  T.  .Jones  of  Totten¬ 
ham,  I.ondon,  iMigland. 

A  Sensitized  J’hotographic  Element  jiatent,  number 
1,447,750,  has  been  issued  to  .Jens  H.  Christensen  of 
Sollerod,  Denmark. 

A  joint  patent  has  been  issued  to  Ward  H.  Snyder 
and  hVank  l'\  Jmrkas  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  on  a  Shutter- 
Controlling  Mechanism  patent,  number  1,447,!)((6. 

Ered  G.  Norman  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  has  received 
patent,  number  1,447,055,  on  a  Camera  Bellows. 

1,447,072  is  the  patent  number  which  has  been  issued 
to  .John  .J.  I^’aber  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  a  P’ilni- 
Pack  Holder  for  Cameras. 

A  I’hotographic  Developing-Tank  has  been  invented 
by  George  P.  Eramjee,  I’almerston  North,  New  Zealand, 
assignor  one-half  to  Albert  Waterworth,  Wellington, 
New  Zealaml.  J’atent,  number  1,448,800. 

Leonard  A.  Levy  and  Abraham  Ij.  Landau  are 
joint  inventors  of  patent,  number  1,448,450,  on  X-Ray 
J’late.  Both  inventors  are  from  London,  England. 

Ikitent,  number  1,448,524,  on  a  I’rinting-Erame  has 
been  issued  to  Thomas  M.  Copeland  of  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

\  J’hotographic  Camera  patent,  number  1,448,52(), 
has  been  received  by  Henry  E.  Dobbin. 

Wyatt  R.  R.  Erye  of  Washington,  D.C.,  has  in¬ 
vented  a  J’hotographic-l’rinting  .\pparatus  patent, 
number,  1,448,837. 

1,448,000,  the  patent  number  of  a  Film-Numbering 
Machine,  has  lieen  issued  to  Jos.  Altschuler  ami  Deme- 
try  Isnow  of  l.os  Angeles,  California. 

Samuel  Richards  of  Logan,  Utah,  has  assigned  one- 
half  of  his  patent  to  I’anl  AI.  I’anlson  of  Logan,  Ltah. 


The  patent  is  on  a  Panoramic  Camera,  patent  number 
being  1,440,205. 

Willielm  Dieterle  of  Feuerbach,  Germany,  has  been 
issued  patent,  number  1,432,542,  on  a  Photographic 
Developer. 


One-Man  Sliow  of  Francis  O.  Libby,  F.R.P.S 

We  are  glad  to  call  attention  to  the  one-man  show 
given  by  J^’rancis  O.  Libby,  I^'.R.P.S.,  of  Portland, 
Ma  ine.  This  will  be  on  exhibition  at  the  Camera  Club, 
New  York  City,  beginning  May  1,  1023,  and  is  by  .spe¬ 
cial  invitation.  The  public  is  admitted  free. 


Your  Business  As  Seen  From  the  Outside 

J’eople  who  earn  their  livings  by  photography,  who 
spend  virtually  all  their  time  in  photographic  studios, 
who  actually  think  and  live  photography,  are  apt  to 
imagine  that  the  public  knows  as  much  about  the 
insiile  of  the  studio  as  they  do,  says  a  wTiter  in  Studio- 
Liyhf.  Because  they  are  so  thoroughly  familiar  with 
everything  connected  with  portraiture,  they  take  it  for 
granted  that  people  outside  are  equally  well  informed. 

This  is  a  mistake  and  photographers  should  do  all 
in  their  jiower  to  remedy  it.  There  are  thousands  of 
people  who  ought  to  be  photographed — but  they  will 
not  go  into  a  studio  because  the  very  idea  is  hateful  to 
them.  These  people  will  tell  you  that  they  cannot 
bear  the  thought  of  having  their  heads  screwed  up  in  a 
headrest,  their  arms  and  legs  twisted  into  all  sorts  of 
unnatural  shapes,  and  to  be  told  to  look  pleasant  and 
stare  into  a  lens  that  looks  as  formidable  as  a  C-inch 
gun  might  look  to  a  young  recruit. 

(^uite  a  large  number  of  sitters  come  into  studios 
fully  believing  that  they  are  going  to  endure  that  sort 
of  thing.  A'ou  cannot  blame  them.  They  have  not 
been  thinking,  reading  and  talking  photography  during 
the  past  ten  years;  they  have  been  interested  in  other 
things;  they  do  not  know  that  a  great  change  has  been 
made  in  photographic  methods  and  that  sitters  are  not 
now  tortured  as  they  were  the  last  time  they  visited  a 
studio.  Photographers  have  never  tr'.u  them  of  these 
changes.  The  attractiveness  o‘  the  modern  studio 
has  never  been  presented  to  Liiem.  Many  photogra- 
])hers’  advertising  still  speaks  of  “skilled  operators,” 
“modern  apparatus,”  and  “up-to-date  instruments” — 
talk  that  suggests  surgery  and  gives  readers  “the 
shivers.” 

Wdiat  a  busy  time  jihotographers  would  have  during 
the  next  seven  months  if  every  person  in  the  country 
who  hasn’t  been  photographed  for  ten  years  could 
be  induced  to  give  a  sitting  before  the  end  of  1923. 
It  woidd  be  easier  to  accomplish  if  people  were  aware 
of  the  attractions  of  the  modern  studio;  if  they  were 
convdnced  that  the  old  torture-chambers  had  been 
abolished  and  that  it  was  now  just  as  enjoyable  to  go 
to  a  studio  as  to  go  to  any  well-regulated  business- 
establishment. 
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Portland,  Maine 

HENRY  A.  PEABODY 

“Often  I  think  of  the  beautiful  town 
That  is  seated  by  the  sea; 

Often  in  thought  go  up  and  down 
Tlie  pleasant  streets  of  that  dear  old  town, 
And  iny  youth  comes  back  to  me.” 


ODAY,  even  as  in  the  days  of  Long¬ 
fellow,  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Portland  who  have  gone  forth 
to  acquire  fame  and  fortune  in 
other  lands  still  have  a  kindly 
thought  in  their  hearts  for  the  dear  old  city  in 
which  they  were  born  and  reared.  And  many  of 
them  return  in  later  years  to  make  it  once  more 
their  home;  and,  as  they  spread  the  fame  of 
Portland,  its  history,  the  beauty  of  its  scenery, 
and  the  old-fashioned  hospitality  of  its  people, 
it  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  jilayground 
of  thousands  who  seek  rest,  recreation  and  health. 

Situated  on  a  narrow  peninsula  extending 
from  Bramhall  Hill  on  the  west  to  Munjoy  Hill 
on  the  east,  it  commands  a  variety  of  scenery 
of  which  few  cities  of  the  country  can  boast. 
Within  the  limits  of  the  old  town  are  two 
promenades,  one  of  which  overlooks  the  country¬ 
side  and  the  other  the  water.  The  Eastern 
Promenade,  on  the  brow  of  Munjoy  Hill,  is  a 
magnificent  park  and  driveway  overlooking 
beautiful  Casco  Bay.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill 
lie  the  docks  and  the  new  State  Pier.  Beyond 
is  the  harbor  with  its  short  straight  channel  to 
the  sea,  where  the  largest  liners  may  enter  safely 
and  quickly  to  a  protected  anchorage  in  the  upper 
bay.  And  further  to  the  east,  the  numerous 
islands  dot  the  blue  waters  from  Portland  Head 
to  Harpswell,  twenty  miles  away.  And  in  the 
foreground  old  Forts  Gorges  and  Scamme!  of 
Civil  War  times  lend  a  charm  and  picturesqueness 
to  the  scene. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  one  drives  along  the 
broad  avenue  on  the  Western  Promenade,  an 
entirely  different  view  is  met.  Here  the  eye 
roams  across  Fore  River  toward  the  foothills 


of  western  Maine  and  of  New  Hampshire. 
Several  towns  and  villages  arc  in  view;  and  far 
to  the  north,  on  a  clear  day,  the  lofty  range  of 
the  White  Mountains  is  clearly  visible,  its 
summits  often  clad  in  snowy  white.  Ami  it 
was  here,  on  this  beautiful  parkway,  that  the 
citizens  erected  a  bronze  statue  of  their  fellow 
townsman,  Thomas  B.  Reed. 

As  one  drives  across  the  city  from  one  promenade 
to  the  other,  many  points  of  interest  may  be 
seen.  At  the  corner  of  State,  Pine  and  Congress 
Streets  is  Longfellow  Square,  with  the  Franklin 
Simmons  statue  of  the  beloved  poet.  Seated 
in  his  armchair,  among  his  books,  he  looks  down 
upon  the  passing  throng  as  it  he  were  saying, 

“Strange  to  me  now  are  the  forms  I  meet 
When  I  visit  the  dear  old  town; 

But  the  native  air  is  pure  and  sweet 
And  the  trees  that  o’ershadow  each 
well-known  street. 

As  they  balance  up  and  down. 

Are  singing  the  beautiful  song. 

Are  sighing  and  whispering  still: 

A  boy’s  will  is  the  wind’s  will 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are 
long,  long  thoughts.” 

A  short  distance  farther  along  Congress  Street 
is  Monument  Square,  the  center  of  the  business- 
district.  Here  stands  the  Wadsworth-Long- 
fellow  mansion,  known  the  world  over  as  the  home 
of  the  poet.  Although  Longfellow  was  born  in 
a  house  which  is  still  standing  at  the  corner  of 
Fore  and  Hancock  Streets  and  preserved  by  an 
association  as  his  birthplace,  nevertheless  the 
Longfellow  House  in  Monument  Square  is  more 
closely  associated  with  the  poet.  This  is  a 
brick  building  which  stands  slightly  back  from 
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the  street  and  is  preserved  in  its  original  con¬ 
dition.  It  was  Imilt  !>>'  (leiieral  I’eleg  Wadsworth 
in  178.5-8(>.  It  was  tlie  home  of  Lieutenant  Henry 
Wadsworth,  tlie  l)irtliplaee  of  Commander  Alex¬ 
ander  Wadsworth  and  the  home  of  Stej)hen 
Longfellow  and  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 
In  the  summer-time,  it  is  oi)en  to  the  j)ul)lic 
and  is  visited  by  jjeojjle  from  all  over  the  worl<l 
who  are  interestcsl  in  the  many  soinenirs  of  the 
])oet  which  are  contained  in  its  rooms. 

As  one  climbs  the  gentle  slope  of  iMnnjoy 
Hill,  he  passes  the  Old  Eastern  Cemetery  where 
many  of  Portland's  early  citizens  are  buried. 
Parson  Smith,  the  great  <licine.  Commodore 
Preble  and  many  others  whose  names  are  closely 
linked  with  the  earic’  history  of  Portland  liavc- 
their  last  resting-])lace  in  this  cemetery,  d'he 
old  gravestones  of  slate,  ornamented  with  winged 
licads  or  skulls  anil  fiineral-urns  and  with  the 
long,  (plaint  inscrijitions,  are  very  interesting  to 
those  who  are  historically  inclined.  It  was  in 
this  cemeter.v  that  the  two  naval  heroes  of  the 
sea-fight  off  the  coast  of  Portland  were  buried 
together  in  1813 — William  Burroughs  of  the 
L.S.  Brig,  Enterjjrise,  and  Samnel  Blythe  of 
His  Majesty's  Brig,  Boxer. 

Near  the  top  of  the  Hill  on  Congress  Street 
still  stands  the  old  Observatory  wliich  was  Imilt 
in  1807  to  signal  the  approach  of  ships,  and  from 


the  top  of  which  a  wonderful  view  of  the  city 
may  be  obtained.  At  the  junction  of  Congress 
Street  and  the  Eastern  Promenade  a  monument 
lias  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  George 
Cleeves  and  Bichard  Tucker,  commi^nly  known 
as  the  founders  of  Portland.  And  it  was  on  this 
hill  that  many  notable  events  took  jilace  in  the 
history  of  the  city.  In  10!H)  Lieutenant  Thad- 
dens  Clark  and  thirteen  men  were  ambushed  and 
shot  by  Indians;  in  1717  Lieutenant  Governor 
Dnmmer  made  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  and  in 
1773  Colonel  Thonpison  of  Brunswick  seized 
Cajitain  Mowatt  of  the  English  navy,  for  which 
insult  the  latter  returned  with  a  fleet  of  war- 
shi|)s  and  burned  the  town. 

The  first  settlement  of  Portland,  then  known 
as  (’asco,  was  made  in  1(>33  liy  Cleeves  and 
Tucker.  They  were  really  srpiatters  at  the  time 
when  they  first  took  up  their  abode,  a  little  east 
of  Hancock  Street:  but  in  l(i37  Cleeves  ol)tained 
a  grant  of  the  jieninsula  and  certain  of  the 
neighboring  islands  from  Sir  Eerdinando  Gorges, 
the  proju’ietor  of  that  j)art  of  IMaine.  Gradually 
a  few  j)eoi)le  joined  these  early  settlers  and  de¬ 
voted  themselves  to  hunting  and  fishing  and 
frading  with  the  Indians.  An  impenetrable 
forest  lay  behind  them  and  the  only  way  to  reach 
Boston,  and  the  settlements  to  the  west,  was 
by  travel  along  the  beaches. 
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And  the  sea-tides  flowing  in.” 
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In  1658  Massachusetts  took  over  tliis  territory 
and  established  tlie  first  government,  and  it 
became  known  as  the  town  of  Faimonth,  its 
territory  extending  over  what  is  now  known  as 
Cape  Elizabeth,  South  Portland,  Deering,  West¬ 
brook  and  Falmouth.  Trouble  with  the  Indians 
occurred  in  1676.  King  Philip  attacked  and 
destroyed  the  settlement  and  it  remained  deserted 
until  1678,  when  the  inhabitants  ret\irned  and 
built  a  fort  at  the  foot  of  what  is  now  India 
Street,  known  as  Fort  Loyal.  This  fort  was 
destroyed  about  twelve  years  later  in  an  attack 
by  French  and  Indians. 

The  period  from  1678  to  1775  was  retarded  by 
frecpient  wars;  and,  finally,  with  the  opening 
of  the  Revolution,  came  the  burning  of  the  town 
by  Captain  Henry  Mowatt,  about  four  hundred 
buildings  in  all  being  destroyed.  But,  as  be¬ 
fore,  the  city  rose  from  its  ashes  and  in  1786 


the  peninsula  on  which  the  first  settlement  was 
made,  and  which  was  known  as  Casco  Neck, 
was  divided  from  the  rest  and  became  the 
town  of  Portland.  The  population  increased 
rapidly  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  became 
wealthy.  Fine  houses  were  erected,  among  them 
being  the  old  mansion  now  standing  on  the  corner 
of  High  and  Spring  Streets,  long  the  residence 
of  General  Wingate  and  later  the  home  of  L.  D. 
M.  Sweat,  a  former  Representative  to  Congress. 
This  old  Colonial  house  is  now  the  home  of  the 
Portland  Society  of  Art;  and,  in  connection  with 
a  new  building — a  charm  of  architectural  design — 
is  maintained  as  the  L.  D.  M.  Sweat  Memorial 
Art  Museum,  a  gift  under  the  will  of  Mrs.  Sweat. 

In  1807  a  period  of  depression  followed,  due 
principally  to  the  embargo,  and  commerce  was 
suspended  and  shipping  nearly  destroyed.  But 
after  the  war  of  18P2  the  town  began  to  grow 
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•slowly  iind  in  18"2(l  Maine  was  separated  I'roni 
Massaclinsetls  and  hecaine  a  State.  Portland 
was  nia<le  its  cajiital,  which  distinction  it  held 
until  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to 
Augusta  in  The  town  was  then  granted 

a  cit,\-  charter.  In  18"28  steamhoat  lines  were 
ojieneil  hetween  Portland  and  Boston.  Rail¬ 
roads  were  huilt,  Init  not  until  the  (Irand  Ihamk 
Railroad  was  eompleteil  in  18.5.‘5  were  the>’  of 
much  henefit  to  the  city.  This  line  to  Canada 
opened  up  a  counectiou  with  the  towns  and 
cities  of  Canada  and  the  great  region  of  the 
Northwest.  Portland  hecame  the  winter-])ort 
of  Canada  and  it  resulted  in  a  great  increase  in 
exj)ort-trade  and  the  develo])ment  of  a  larger 
waterfront  on  Commercial  Street.  The  hnild- 
ing  of  the  Maine  Central  Railroad  gave  trade 
connection  with  the  rest  of  the  State  and  mann- 
factnring-i)lants  began  to  be  erected.  Today 
the  ])ort  of  Portland  is  recognise>l  as  Inning 
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unlimited  possibilities.  With  a  fine,  protected 
harbor  of  easy  and  safe  access  in  the  worst  of 
weather  and  with  a  large  pier  erected  by  the 
State  for  the  use  of  maritime  and  coastwise 
commerce,  Portland  has  taken  its  j)lace  among 
tlie  great  .Vtlanlic  seaiiorts. 

Like  most  cities  of  the  Cnited  States,  Portland 
has  sntfered  from  fire.  In  18(>(),  on  Fourth  of 
July  day,  a  great  conflagration  swept  across 
the  old  jiart  of  the  city,  laying  fifteen  hundred 
buildings  in  ashes,  and  Mnnjoy  Hill  became  a 
\  illage  of  tents  for  ten  thousand  homeless  people. 
But  Courage  and  perseverance  brought  about 
reconstruction,  and  the  city  was  rebuilt,  better 
than  before. 

iModern  Portland  is  a  combination  of  the  old 
and  the  new.  Many  residences,  churches  aiul 
public  buildings  in  the  central  and  western 
l>arts  of  the  city  were  spared  from  the  great  fire, 
ddie  First  Parish  Church,  luiilt  in  18‘25  and 
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"So  to  the  city,  but  with  the  flume 
Of  the  pitile/fs  sun,  the  eu.'it  wind  came. 

It  came  from  the  heacimj  breast  of  the  deep. 

Silent  as  dreams  are.  and  sadden  as  sleep." 
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.situated  on  ('oiigress  Street  at  tlie  liead  of  Teni])le 
Street,  is  tuie  of  tlie  older  cliurclies  of  the  city. 
Built  of  wliite  undressed  granite,  it  stands  a 
fine  inonunient  of  tlie  earlier  times. 

•V  little  to  the  east  of  this  edifice  are  some  of 
file  modern  jiuhlie  luiildings.  d'he  new  City 
Hall,  hiiilt  of  white  granite,  with  its  lofty  clock- 
tower.  its  magnificent  wings  and  forecourt,  is 
perhaps  the  finest  examjde  of  the  munieijial 
arehiteeture.  Patterned  after  Independence  Hall, 
it  eomhines  the  traditions  of  the  old  city  and 
the  jirosjierity  of  the  new.  Its  attractive  audi¬ 
torium  contains  one  of  the  finest  municipal 
organs  in  the  eonntry.  Cronped  around  lancoln 
Park,  a  hreathing  sjiaee  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
set  off  directly  after  the  fire,  are  the  P'ederal 
ami  County  Court  Houses,  stately  and  com¬ 
modious.  These  in  connection  with  the  City 
Hall  form  a  civic  center  created  hy  the  fore¬ 
sight  and  initiative  of  the  citizens  of  I’ortland. 

Notable  among  the  moiiern  structures  are  the 


Fidelity  Building,  the  iMasonic  Building  and  the 
Portland  High  School.  And  recently  the  new 
Portland  Briilge  has  been  comjileted,  connecting 
the  cities  of  Portland  and  South  Portland.  In  the 
western  part  of  the  city  are  two  large  hospitals, 
the  Maine  General,  on  the  AVestern  Promenade, 
and  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  near  by  on 
('(ingress  Street.  On  the  ojiposite  side  of  the 
cit\’  is  the  iMarine  Hospital  at  East  Decring. 

At  the  ])resent  time,  several  large  buildings 
are  in  process  of  erection.  The  new  Ueering 
High  School  is  being  comjileted  and  a  new  office 
building  is  planned  on  the  site  of  the  old  Clapp 
M  ansion  in  ^Monument  Square.  The  Press 
Herald,  one  of  the  newsjiajiers  of  the  city,  is 
building  a  new  home  at  the  corner  of  Exchange 
and  Federal  Streets  and  it  is  understood  that 
the  old  Preble  House,  next  to  the  Longfellow 
M  ansion.  is  to  fie  rejilaced  by  a  modern  structure. 

As  the  older  part  of  the  city  has  become  settled, 
there  has  Iteen  an  exi)ansion  toward  the  north. 
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and  Decring  has  l)eeii  annexed.  Tliis  has 
naturally  beeuine  the  residential  section,  and 
inan>’  fine  homes  have  been  built.  Forest 
-Vvenue,  a  broad  street  eontaining  many  large 
mercantile  estal)lishments,  connects  the  older 
city  with  the  new,  and  makes  an  easy  approach  to 
the  central  business-section. 

The  illustrations  which  accompany  this  article 


It  shares  a  large  assembly-room  witli  other 
members  of  the  Art  Society.  It  also  has  the 
benefit  of  a  very  complete  collection  of  ])hoto- 
graphic  and  art-magazines  and  a  small  but 
very  good  library  of  ])hotographic  books. 

The  club  has  sought  first  to  interest  its  members 
in  the  technical  side  of  ])hotography  in  order  that 
they  may  be  able  to  do  their  own  photographic 
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are  from  jihotographs  made  by  the  Portland 
Camera  C’lub,  Photogra])hic  Section  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Society  of  .Vrt.  It  may  be  of  interest, 
therefore,  to  say  a  few  words  about  this  club 
and  its  workers.  The  Portland  Camera  Club 
is  not  a  new  organization.  It  has  been  in  ex¬ 
istence  for  some  twenty-five  years,  either  as  a 
separate  club  or  as  a  section  of  the  Portland 
Society  of  Art,  It  is  comfortably  housed  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  Sweat  Memorial  Art  Museum, 
where  it  has  a  complete  studio  and  darkroom. 


work.  Then  it  encourages  the  use  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced  processes  with  the  view  of  stimulating 
original  artistic  expression.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  Portland  Society  of  Art  holds  a  photographic 
exhibition  during  the  month  of  March  in  each 
year,  which  is  ojien  to  all  pictorial  photographers. 
That  the  club  has  succeeded  in  no  small  way  is 
evidenceil  by  a  mention  of  some  of  the  members 
whose  work  is  seen  in  most  of  the  photographic 
exhibitions.  Mr.  Francis  Orville  Libby,  a  Fel¬ 
low  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
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Britain  and  a  member  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Los 
Angeles  Salons,  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
exhibitions  in  this  country  and  England.  He 
works  almost  entirely  in  gum  liy  means  of  paper- 
negatives  and  uses  a  Graflex  camera  with  a  Struss 
lens  and  an  Icarette  A  with  Carl  Zeiss  lens. 

Dr.  Rupert  S.  Lovejoy  is  well  known  tlirough 
his  contributions  to  all  the  principal  exhibi¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States,  and  the  London  and 
Royal  Photographic  Salons.  At  a  recent  photo¬ 
graphic  competition  and  exhibition  at  Kansas 
City,  he  won  first  prize  in  a  total  of  more  than 
eight  hundred  accepted  prints.  He  is,  like  Mr. 
Libby,  a  member  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Los 
Angeles  Salons,  and  uses  the  same  processes 
and  camera-equipment.  Both  Mr.  Liliby  and 
Dr.  Lovejoy  have  been  represented  at  Toronto 
and  Copenhagen  and  were  among  American 
exhibitors  to  be  invited  to  participate  in  the 
Scottish  Salon,  in  itself  no  small  honor. 
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Mr.  Alfred  Brinkler,  the  President  of  the 
Club,  has  exhibited  at  London  and  in  Pittsburg 
and  Los  Angeles  and  at  other  exhiliitioiis  in 
this  country.  His  favorite  process  is  gum  and 
he  uses  at  the  present  time  an  Icarette  A  with 
Carl  Zeiss  lens. 

Among  others  who  have  exhibited  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  salons  are  J.  Ludger  Rainville,  Mortimer 
N.  Bremon,  William  B.  Bradford,  Roger  Paul 
Jordan  and  Harold  Ayer.  Mr.  Rainville  uses 
a  Graflex  with  Verito  lens  and  works  in  bromide, 
and  Mr.  Ayer  uses  the  same  equipment  and 
works  in  both  bromide  and  gum.  The  work  of 
Mr.  Bremon  is  mostl.y  in  gum,  and  Mr.  Brad¬ 
ford  uses  carbon  and  bromide.  Roger  Paul 
Jordan  is  one  of  Portland’s  best  portrait-photo¬ 
graphers.  These  men,  on  account  of  the  wide 
recognition  of  their  work,  are  perhaps  the  lead¬ 
ing  pictorialists  of  the  club.  In  the  1921  London 
Salon  they  had  more  prints  accepted  than  any 
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group  of  men  from  a  photographic  center  in  the 
United  States  except  Los  Angeles. 

Portland  has  others,  like  E.  Eoy  Monroe, 
George  S.  Beach,  Fred  C.  Hall,  C.  M.  Jacpiith 
and  Floytl  Grant  whose  work  is  frequently  seen 
in  the  Portland  exhibition,  and  in  other  places. 
Mr.  Monroe  is  an  authority  on  photographic 
processes  and  is  now  Association  Print  Director 
of  the  Associated  Camera  Clubs  of  America,  the 
print  interchange  l)eing  at  the  present  time 
under  the  management  of  the  Portland  (Maine) 
Camera  Chib. 

Nearly  all  the  pictorialists  in  Portland  use 
small  and  efficient  cameras,  having  discarded  the 
larger  sizes,  preferring  to  oVitain  the  artistic  effects 
by  enlargement.  Of  course,  soft-focus  lenses 
re(|uire  reflecting-cameras,  and  the  x  4]^ 
Ifevolving-Back  Gratlex  is  the  one  commonly 
nseil  for  this  purpose.  However,  most  of  the 
meniliers  carry  cameras  of  still  smaller  sizes, 
the  lens-e(|ui])ment  being  anastigmats  of  the 
speed  of  F,  or  faster.  Perhaps  one  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  club  makes  an  annual  pilgrim¬ 


age  to  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire 
where  large  cameras  are  more  of  a  burden  than 
a  necessity. 

The  members  whose  photographs  have  been 
selected  to  interpret  Portland  to  the  readers  of 
Photo-Era  Magazine  believe  in  their  city, 
its  natural  beauty  and  its  arcliitecture.  To 
each  a  different  phase  of  the  city’s  life  appeals. 
Some  are  attracted  by  the  harbor  and  the  water¬ 
front  and  the  big  liners  loading  for  foreign  ports; 
some  by  tlie  busy  streets  and  parks;  and  others 
still  by  the  buildings  of  the  present  and  the 
monuments  of  long  ago.  Taken  together,  these 
})ictures  represent  the  Portland  of  today;  but 
with  a  touch  here  and  there  of  the  city  of  the 
past,  for  Portland's  charm  lies  not  only  in  its 
natural  scenery,  but  in  its  historic  associations — 
a  true  New  England  city. 

“And  Deering’s  Woods  are  fresh  and  fair. 

And  with  joy  that  is  almost  pain 
My  heart  goes  back  to  wander  there. 

And  among  the  dreams  of  the  days  tliat  were 
I  find  my  lost  youth  again.” 


Making  Pictures  in  Total  Darkness 

R.  L.  EDMONSON 


above  statement  will  probably 
ise  the  reader  to  doubt  the 
•acity  of  the  writer.  There  is  no 
lying  the  fact  that,  at  first 
nee,  it  seems  jirejiosterous,  if 
not  altogether  impossible.  Nevertheless,  thou¬ 
sands  of  pictures  are  made  daily,  some  of  them  in 
total  darkness,  with  absolutely  not  a  vestige  of 
light  to  be  seen.  \’ery  hard  to  believe,  is  it  not? 
It  is  true,  nevertheless.  If,  after  reading  this 
article,  the  reader  is  not  convinced  that  such  is 
the  case,  I  stand  ready  to  be  corrected.  How¬ 
ever,  I  will  grant  that  the  opening  title  is  a 
catch-phrase,  because  we  all  know  that  light 
must  act  on  the  eimdsion  of  a  plate  before  a 
jiicture  can  lie  made;  but,  as  stated  before,  these 
pictures  are  made,  and  no  light  is  visible  during 
their  exjiosure.  There  is  light;  but  it  is  invisible. 
This.  too.  will  probably  cause  the  reader  to 
worn  ler.  H  ow  can  there  be  light,  and  it  not  be 
visible?  The  answer  to  that  question  is  the 
theme  of  this  article. 

The  light  I  have  reference  to  is  the  most  power¬ 
fully  actinic  to  which  a  plate  may  be  sul)jectefl. 
It  is  invisible,  it  is  cold;  and,  yet,  it  will  burn. 
Does  this  further  mystify  the  reader?  In  order 
to  carry  out  the  mystery  still  further  let  me  add 
that  this  light  has  the  power  to  act  on  a  photo¬ 


graphic  plate  or  film,  even  though  it  is  placed 
within  a  wooden  box  or  one  made  of  aluminum. 
The  light-rays  may  act  on  this  plate  right  before 
the  eyes,  and  one  not  be  aware  of  the  fact.  By 
this  time  the  reader  will  have  guessed  that  this 
light,  whicli  I  have  surrounded  with  such  mysteri¬ 
ous  power,  is  the  X-ray.  So  the  X-rays,  or  more 
jiroperly  s])eaking,  the  Roentgen-rays,  will  form 
the  subject  of  this  article.  The  exjiress  purpose, 
then,  will  be  to  outline  briefly  the  strides  that 
have  been  made  in  this  most  wonderful  branch 
of  pliotographv.  The  iliscovery  of  the  X-rays  by 
Prof.  ^Y  m.  Conrad  Roentgen,  on  that  memorable 
day  in  18!).5,  startled  the  world.  And  his  an¬ 
nouncement  "that  he  could  make  pictures  of  the 
human  bones”  was  startling,  to  say  the  least.  To 
the  layman  the  X-rays  seem  to  be  very  mysteri¬ 
ous,  and  even  to  those  of  us  who  understand  their 
action  and  effect  they  seem  wonderful.  In  this 
article  I  will  not  delve  deeply  into  the  intricate 
ajiiiaratns  or  technique  emjiloyed;  but,  in  passing, 
will  mention  a  few  facts  that  may  be  of  some 
assistance  to  the  photographer. 

Since  the  discovery  of  X-rays,  many  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  mechanical  parts;  but  the 
])hotographic  aspects  remain  the  same  today  as 
they  were  on  the  day  of  their  discovery.  Let  me 
illustrate.  First,  let  us  consider  the  X-rays  as  a 
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source  of  light.  They  are  the  result  of  phenom¬ 
ena  which  take  place  in  any  region  where 
electrical  impulses  (electrons)  are  stopped  sud¬ 
denly  in  their  flight,  within  a  glass-tube  of  a 
certain  degree  of  vacuum.  They  are  invisible 
because  they  come  within  the  region  of  the 
spectrum  known  as  the  tri-ultra-violet  region. 
Let  us  stop,  for  a  moment,  to  consider  the  spec¬ 
trum.  The  last  visible  color  of  the  spectrum  is 
the  ultra-violet,  with  a  computed  wave-length  of 
.38  of  a  micron;  the  tri-idtra-violet  has  a  wave¬ 
length  of  .014  of  a  micron.  (The  appellation 
“tri-ultra”  literally  means  removed  beyond 
vision  three  times.)  The  other  extreme  is  the 
tri-ultra-red  ray,  or  the  Hertzian  wave,  better 
known  as  the  wireless-wave.  Today  both  these 
waves  play  a  most  imjiortant  ])art  in  every-day 
life.  What  wonders  are  not  attributed  to  them! 
The  taking  from  out  of  the  very  air  the  news  of 
the  day!  Wonderful,  is  it  not?  But  even  more 
wonderful  yet  are  the  X-rays,  because  they 


possess  power  to  pass  through  any  substance — • 
wood,  metal,  anything.  They  are  prevented 
from  passing,  and  fogging  j^lates  and  films  within 
the  laboratory,  only  when  such  material  is  placed 
within  a  thick,  lead-lined  box.  X-rays  i)ass 
through  an  object  according  to  the  atomic  weight 
of  that  object;  and  lead,  which  possesses  a  very 
high  atomic  weight,  j)revents  their  passage  only 
when  the  thickness  is  sufficient  to  do  so. 

X-rays  are  demonstrated  in  two  ways,  to  wit : 
by  their  action  on  a  photographic  plate  and  their 
action  on  certain  chemicals,  such,  for  instance, 
as  barium  platinocyanide.  It  was  this  action 
on  the  barium  platinocyanide  that  led  up  to  the 
discovery  of  the  fluoroscopic  screen  by  Professor 
Roentgen;  and  this  same  screen,  with  some 
improvements  and  modifications,  is  the  “fluoro- 
scoi)ic  screen”  used  today.  When  such  screens 
are  placed  in  the  path  of  X-rays,  they  glow 
somewhat  similarly  to  a  jjarlor-match  glow  when 
the  phosphorous  is  wetted  with  the  finger  and 
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tlicii  rul)l)C(l  gently  lietwoon  tlie  fingers.  15y  tliis 
pr()[)erty  of  tlie  screen  the  exjiosnre  for  a  Koent- 
genograin  (X-ray  jiieture)  is  ent  down  to  a  very 
small  fraction  of  a  second,  hecanse  the  screen  has 
a  “lag”  and  glows  even  after  the  source  of  the 
X-rays  has  lieen  discontinued.  Also,  this  tyjic  of 
screen  is  used  to  visualise  the  organs  of  the  l>ody 
and  their  action,  d'he  jiatient  is  jilaced  hehind 
the  screen,  the  X-ray  tube  is  excited,  and  the 
shadow  of  the  parts  to  he  viewed  is  jirojected 
u])on  the  screen.  In  this  manner  the  heart, 
lungs,  stomach,  and  other  organs  can  he  studied 
while  normally  functioning.  True,  certain 
li(|uids  are  given  the  patient,  which  contain  salts 
of  a  metallic  base  (like  Bismuth  Salts,  for 
instance)  and  which  obstruct  the  jiassage  of  some 
of  the  rays  and,  as  a  conse((nence,  cause  the 
shadows  to  appear. 

Not  only  does  the  medical  profession  find  use 
for  the  X-rays,  Imt  they  are  used  to  a  large  extent 
in  industrial  enterjirises,  and  they  are  daily  be¬ 


coming  almost  indis]3ensal)le  in  some  manu- 
facturing-jilants.  During  the  late  war,  the 
X-ra\’  came  into  more  prominence  than  before, 
due  to  the  many  new  ways  in  which  it  wa.s  brought 
into  use.  The  examination  of  airplane  pro- 
jicller-blades  by  the  aid  of  the  X-rays  is  too 
well  known  to  discuss;  but  that  they  use  them 
to  examine  metal  mechanical  ]>arts  is  not  so 
well  known;  and,  in  adilition  to  this,  they  are 
also  used  in  European  custom  houses  to  ex¬ 
amine  trunks  and  hand-baggage  for  contraband 
articles.  In  fact,  the  X-rays  find  as  many 
uses  as  there  are  industries;  and  in  each  case, 
once  tried,  they  are  used  permanently. 

Of  late,  stereoscopic  Roentgenology  (stereo- 
scojiic  X-rays)  plates  have  become  very  popular, 
as  well  as  useful.  These  plates  are  made  some- 
M'hat  similarly  to  ordinary  stereosco])ic  jiictiires; 
but,  in  the  case  of  the  X-rays,  the  “tube”  is 
shifted  one  and  a  quarter  inches  from  its  center, 
and  when  the  plates  are  developed  they  are 
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looked  at  in  a  special  stereoscopic  viewing-box 
(Wheatstone  viewing-box).  The  plates  are  placed 
in  these  boxes,  with  illumination  behind  them, 
and  the  pictures  are  viewed  in  mirrors,  arranged 
at  proper  angles  to  bring  out  the  third  dimension. 
These  plates  are  very  valuable  for  the  localising 
of  foreign  bodies,  such,  for  instance,  as  bullets. 


developed,  just  as  ordinary  photograi)hic  plates 
are  developed.  However,  in  tliis  case,  the  plate 
is  developed  for  extreme  contrast,  rather  than 
for  printing-qualities. 

X-ray  plates  require  special  developer,  and 
this  differs  from  the  other  developer,  in  that 
it  contains  more  Elon  or  metol,  also  more 
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or  pieces  of  shrapnel,  as  was  demonstrated  during 
the  World  War. 

A  few  words  with  regard  to  the  manipulation 
of  the  plates  may  be  of  some  value  in  this  article, 
because  very  frequently  the  photographer  is 
called  upon  to  develop  such  plates.  As  they 
differ  somewhat  from  the  ordinary  photographic 
plate,  it  is  well  to  become  somewhat  familiar 
with  the  technique  employed  by  the  laboratories 
which  specialise  in  this  work.  The  X-ray  plate 
is  placed  within  a  black  envelope;  this,  in  turn, 
is  then  slipped  into  a  dark  orange  envelope; 
the  exposure  is  made  with  the  plate  placed  be¬ 
neath  the  part  that  is  to  be  photographed, 
after  which  it  is  taken  to  the  darkroom  and 


hydroquinone,  a  different  proportion  of  both 
sodium  carbonate  and  sodium  sulphite,  so  that 
it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  developer  must 
be  made  according  to  some  reliable  formula, 
such  as  the  following: 


Water . 20  ounces 

Elon . 20  grains 

Sod.  Sulphite .  1  ounce 

Hydroquinone . 80  grains 

Sod.  Carbonate .  1  ounce 

Potas.  Bromide .  8  grains 


If  the  plate  has  been  exposed  properly,  this 
formula  will  develop  at  65  degrees  F.  in  5  minutes 
and  in  4  minutes  at  a  temperature  of  70  deg. 
Double-coated  films  are  films  with  emulsion- 
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coating  Oil  both  sides,  d'liey  require  much  less 
exposure,  and  the  development  must  he  watched 
carefully,  because  the  image  "comes  up”  on  both 
sides  at  once.  A  good  thing  to  remember  is 
to  devclo])  ail  X-ray  jilate  until  it  is  (jiiite  dark 
when  held  before  the  ruby  light,  or  until  the 
image  is  seen  distinctly  on  the  glass-side.  Chemi¬ 
cal  fog  is  sure  to  result  in  jilates  developed 
longer  than  8  minutes,  or  if  transferred  into 
solutions  either  too  cold  or  hot.  After  the 
development  is  complete,  the  plate  is  jilaced  in 
the  h\po-bath  and  left  until  clear,  then  removed 
and  washed  about  one  half  hour.  After  a 
thorough  washing,  it  is  dried  in  the  rack. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  state  that 
although  ill  the  early  days  the  X-rays’  burn 


was  considered  one  of  the  unavoidable  dis- 
ail vantages  of  their  use,  since  then  we  have 
found  out  that  they  burn  only  when  not  jiroperly 
handled.  At  the  jiresent  time,  one  would  have 
to  look  very  carefully  to  find  a  single  case, 
d'his  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  X-rays  are 
"filtered”  before  they  strike  the  person.  The 
part  of  the  rays  that  was  injurious — although 
not  altogether  overcome — has  become  of  such 
minor  importance  that  one  need  no  longer  be 
afraid  to  be  exposed  to  the  rays  for  the  time 
that  is  re(|uircd  to  examine  the  entire  body. 
This,  1  think,  should  be  mentioned,  because 
many  persons  feel  reluctant  to  undergo  such 
examinations.  Really,  there  is  no  reason  what- 
e\  er  to  be  afraid. 


After  the  Negative  is  Made 


r  has  been  said,  with  a  great  amount 
of  truth,  that  when  a  satisfactory 
negative  has  been  olitaincd,  only 
the  half-way  stage  to  the  finished 
picture  has  been  reached.  This  is, 
unfortunately,  not  understood  b,\-  a  very  large 
proportion  of  fairly  skilful  photographers,  who 
seem  to  imagine  that  all  that  remains  to  be  done 
at  this  stage  is  to  make  a  iiriiit  which  fairly 
reproduces  the  grailations  of  the  negative,  and  is 
of  a  color  which  is  agreeable  to  the  jiroducer. 
If  it  were  possible  to  insjiect  the  original  negatives 
of  most  exhibited  pliotograjihs,  particularly 
those  of  laudscape-subjccts,  it  would  be  foiiml 
that  "straight  jirints"  were  rare:  some  means  of 


impro\  ing  their  pictorial  (iiiality  is  used  in  nearly 
all  cases. 

Ihitting  aside  all  matters  concerning  the 
modification  or  "faking”  of  the  negative,  it  is 
interesting  to  consider  what  may  be  done  to 
produce  a  "jiictiire”  from  a  conimonplace  ex- 
])osiire.  I’erhaps  the  most  useful  tool  for  this 
])urj)ose  is  the  trimming  knife.  It  takes  some 
training  and  much  experience  to  include  no  more 
within  the  limits  of  the  plate  than  is  necessary 
for  picture-making.  Imt  with  a  print  before  one 
it  is  easy  to  mask  down  until  a  satisfactory  coni- 
])osition  is  found,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  necessary 
material  is  present.  It  will  sometimes  hajipen 
that  two  or  even  three  satisfactory  pictures  may 


be  evolved  from  one  rather  overcrowded  plate, 
as  witness  the  exploits  of  a  well-known  “birch- 
and-bracken”  artist,  who  gave  away  his  methods 
in  an  illustrated  article  many  years  ago. 

It  will  be  found,  almost  without  exception, 
that  the  selected  portions  are  too  small  to  make 
effective  pictures,  and  that  enlargement  becomes 
necessary;  but,  provided  that  the  apparatus  is 
at  hand,  this  is  rather  an  advantage  than  other¬ 
wise,  as  it  gives  full  scope  for  local  shading, 
which  may  be  done  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
effect  of  the  finished  print  is  quite  different  from 
that  existing  at  the  time  of  exposure.  It  is 
possible  to  deepen  shadows  or  to  lower  lights 
to  almost  any  extent.  At  this  stage  there  is  also 
the  opportunity  to  control  the  definition,  which 
may  be  done  either  by  using  a  suitable  lens  or 
employing  some  such  device  as  chiffon,  bolting- 
silk  or  a  diffusing-disc. 

Next  in  importance  come  the  question  of  the 
color  of  the  image  and  the  surface  of  the  paper. 
There  is  now  a  wide  choice  in  this  field.  A  con¬ 
siderable  range  of  color  between  pure  black  and 
something  approaching  brown  may  be  obtained 
by  development  alone,  and  by  toning  almost 
any  shade  of  brown  can  be  obtained  by  using 
the  liver  of  sulphur,  sulphide  or  hypo-alum  proc¬ 
ess.  If  these  do  not  suffice,  the  Carbro  process 
gives  an  almost  unlimited  range,  allowing  those 
whose  fancy  runs  that  way  to  print  forest-scenes 
in  green  and  marine-studies  in  blue.  However, 
such  colors  must  be  used  with  rare  discretion  if 
the  maker  of  the  print  aspires  to  exhibition- 
honors. 

IMany  faulty  compositions  may  be  improved 
by  the  addition  of  suitable  clouds,  easily  done  in 
enlarging,  even  to  the  extent  of  turning  a  hori¬ 
zontal  picture  into  a  vertical  one  by  judicious 
combination.  Akin  to  this  is  the  practice  of 
modifying  the  background  in  portraiture  by 
making  a  negative  with  black-lead  upon  ground- 
glass,  stumping-on  such  vague  indications  of 
clouds  or  foliage  as  may  be  needed,  and  exposing 
in  contact  with  the  figure-negative.  This,  of 
course,  can  be  done  only  when  the  background 
is  virtually  transparent  or  very  nearlj'  so. 


Bronioil  provides  almost  unlimited  scope  for 
the  pictorial  worker,  as  it  affords  more  facilities 
for  suppressing  unwanted  details  than  perhaps 
any  other  process.  It  is,  for  example,  easy  to 
take  a  harsh  black-and-white  original  and  to 
convert  it  into  whaf  appears  to  be  a  mezzotint 
printed  in  deep  brown  ink.  Many  are  deterred 
from  attempting  Bromoil  on  account  of  fancied 
uncertainties,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
little  uncertainty  if  very  elementary  precautions 
are  taken.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the 
selection  of  a  suitable  paper.  It  is  quite  wrong  to 
imagine  that  any  bromide  print  can  be  converted 
into  a  Bromoil;  for  it  often  happens  that  the 
gelatine  is  already  hardened  and  consequently 
will  take  the  pigment  all  over  the  surface.  Several 
manufacturers  issue  special  Bromoil  papers,  and 
until  considerable  e.xperiencc  has  been  obtained 
it  is  wise  to  use  these,  although  many  ordinary 
brands  of  bromide  paper  are  very  suitable.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  the  size  of  grain  in  the 
Bromoil  print  is  controllable  to  a  very  large 
extent,  and  in  portraiture  a  very  pleasing  effect 
may  often  be  obtained  l)y  using  a  fine  grain  for 
the  flesh  and  a  coarser  one  for  the  draperies 
and  backgrouiifl. 

Although  not  purely  a  photographic  ])rocess, 
and  consequently  not  admissible  in  exhibition- 
work,  monochrome  finishing  in  oil-colors  will 
give  results  which  are  often  mistaken  for  Bro- 
moils.  In  this  method  a  thin  film  of  oil-pigment, 
made  l)y  mixing  black  with  red,  or  blue  to  obtain 
warmer  or  cooler  shades,  together  with  a  thin 
megilp-like  medium,  is  rubbed  all  over  the  print 
with  cotton;  the  highlights  and  halftones  are 
lightened  by  wiping  off  the  color  with  soft  rags, 
and  additional  color  added  to  the  shadows,  if 
required.  This  method  of  finishing  is  very 
suitable  for  copies  of  old  photographs,  since  the 
very  obtrusive  grain  becomes  almost  invisible 
at  the  cost  of  very  little  labor.  Landscapes 
may  be  modified  to  any  extent,  clouds  being 
added  in  a  few  minutes  by  anyone  who  has  a 
knowledge  of  cloud-forms  and  some  slight  skill 
in  handling  the  brush. 
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MALLARD  BEAUTIES 


11.  T.  MIDDLETON 


An  Idyl  of  the  Rancocas  Marshes 

HOWARD  TAYLOR  MIDDLETON 


Cill  Soiitl  lorii  New  Jersey 
s  the  traiuiiiil  Kaiieoeas,  tlie 
iiiest,  tlie  erookede.st,  and  the 
‘te.st  little  stream  in  all  the 
d.  Stained  dark  with  a  tril¬ 
lion  eedar-roots  from  the  harrens,  in  the  heart 
of  whieh  it  was  horn,  it  winds  its  lazy  way  aeross 
the  eoimtryside  until  it  merges  with  the  stately 
Delaware.  In  the  hordering  marshes,  tall  reeds 
wave  their  green  blades  in  the  Springtime,  ripen 
to  eorn-yellow  in  the  torrid  heat  of  Summer, 
and  turn  to  rus.set-hrown  at  the  toueh  of  Jaek 
Frost's  icy  fingers  when  Autumn  comes. 

It  is  here  that  many  of  my  wild  friends  have 
their  (hvelling-])laee  heneath  snu-kissed  skies, 
and  I  am  inviting  yon  today  to  a  seat  in  the 
how  of  nn'  canoe.  Camera  in  hand,  yon  shall 
drift  with  me  among  the  watery  lahyrinths  that 
twist  and  turn  through  my  beloved  meadows, 
that  you  too  may  find  and  photogra])h  these 
friends  of  the  wilderness. 

"AMiat  camera  for  nature-work?"  you  ask  me. 

4  X  .5  Kevolviug-IIaek  Auto  Graflex  fitted 
with  a  (>3^  X  8]^  Bauseh  &  Lonih  Tessar  Lens, 
Series  le,  F  4. ,5,  and  using  Super  Speed  Kodak 
Cut  kdlin,  is  the  outfit  dc  luxe.  I  promise  you. 

Let  us  seek  first  the  sheltered  cove  at  the  point 


where  the  nature  lover's  house-l)oat  rides  at 
anchor.  We  are  sure  to  sight  a  pair  of  mallard 
beauties  as  they  cpiaek  and  paddle  drowsily  be¬ 
side  a  moss-grown  log.  Here  they  have  been 
since  the  driving  sleet  of  a  dreary  December 
early  morn,  when  they  stopped  to  rest  and  feed 
among  the  domestic  water-fowl  in  front  of  the 
house-boat  door.  Timid,  at  first,  they  soon 
grew  trustful;  ami,  finding  the  larder  greatly  to 
their  liking,  declared  the  splendid  sanctuary  a 
jiermanent  abode.  It  will  be  easy,  if  we  proceed 
with  caution,  to  float  suffieiently  near  for  pictures, 
and  not  only  will  it  prove  a  keen  delight  to  photo¬ 
graph  these  majestic  creatures  at  close  range, 
but  to  realise  that  it  is  hospitality  extended  by 
man  to  the  wild  that  makes  such  intimate  nature- 
{lortraiture  a  ])ossibility. 

Mallard  Drake  and  his  lovely  consort  have 
courted,  wed,  and  raised  a  brood  in  this  quiet 
retreat  without  molestation  from  enemies,  furred, 
feathere<l,  or  human;  and  the  last,  I  fear,  are  worst 
of  all;  therefore,  they  are  quite  unafraid.  Have 
your  camera  at  “the  ready,”  for  we  are  very  near. 
“Thud!”  sounds  the  slmtter,  and  the  mallards 
are  ours.  Even  now  they  do  not  take  wing, 
but  continue  to  watch  us  in  idle  curiosity. 

A  sweep  of  the  paddle  sends  us  gliding  around 


GBEEN  WING,  THE  HERON 
CATBIRD  AND  YOUNG 
H.  T.  MIDDLETON 


a  1)011(1,  and  thou,  lloating  noiselessly  onward, 
we  come  njion  Green  Wing,  the  heron,  skulking 
among  the  reeds.  Close,  and  yet  closer  still,  and 
his  image  grows  distinct  in  the  camera-mirror. 
The  exposure  is  made,  and  at  the  attendant 
noise  (ireen  ing  voices  his  ojiinion  of  poaching 
j>hotogra])hers  by  an  indignant  “Qnaw-w-wk!” 
while  flapping  heavily  away  o'er  the  marsh. 

Here's  a  piece  of  news:  I  know  of  a  eatbird- 


slate-gray  coat  visits  her  offspring,  feast  in  beak, 
and  minding  not  at  all  the  camera  focused  upon 
her.  With  the  i)ulling  of  the  thread,  we  add  an¬ 
other  trojihy  to  our  bag  of  nature-studies. 

Searching  further,  close  by  the  home  of  the  cat¬ 
birds,  in  a  hnmmoek  at  the  foot  of  a  wild  apple- 
tree,  we  find  three  young  song-sparrows  rij)e  for 
portraiture.  Once  again  the  camera  is  erected, 
and  a  feeding-scene  is  portrayed.  Retreating 


SOXG-SPAKROWS 


U.  T.  IIIDDLETOX 


home  hidden  dee])  in  the  brier\'  seelusion  of  a 
blackberry  tangle.  In  it  we  should  find  four 
fully-feathered  fledglings  ready  for  their  initial 
lesson  in  aviation.  They  were  there  yesterday, 
I  know.  What  say  you,  shall  we  beach  the  canoe, 
work  our  way  through  an  iut<>rvening  elder 
thicket,  at  the  meadow's  rim,  and  ])ay  the  cat¬ 
birds  a  visit, ^ 

You'll  lie  glad  to? 

Fine!  bet  us  be  on  our  way  then. 

Here  is  the  nest;  but  instead  of  four  young 
birds,  we  see  but  one;  we  have  arri\ed  a  heart¬ 
beat  too  late.  Are  we  disaiipointed?  Of  course. 
Daunted?  No.  indeed!  We  will  make  a  ])icture 
of  Mother  feeding  lier  remaining  baby,  and  be 
thankful  that  home-ties  are  not  entirehj  broken. 

Catbird  Junior  is  lifted  gently  from  his  hair- 
lined  enp,  and  ])laced  u])on  an  elder  spray. 
Next  a  stake  is  driven  into  the  earth,  and  the 
camera  clamped  upon  it.  d'hen  a  thread  is  run 
from  the  shutter-release  lever  to  our  ambush 
twenty  yards  away.  Very  soon  iMilady  of  the 


through  the  thicket  on  the  trail  b\-  which  we 
came,  an  cx])losion  occurs  almost  in  our  startled 
faces,  as  a  (|uail  breaks  cover  at  our  right  hand. 
iMrs.  Rob  White  “sat  tight”  when  first  we  ])assed; 
but  our  second  a])pearance  so  near  her  brooding- 
])lace  within  so  short  a  time  is  too  inuc'h  for  her 
high-strung  nerves,  and  she  “llnshes''  in  wild 
alarm.  We  mark  well  the  s])ot  from  which  the 
feathered  bombshell  rose,  and  will  return  later 
for  the  chance  to  ])hotograph  her  upon  her  nest. 
Oh  yes,  the  nest  is  there,  and.  what  is  more,  there 
are  thirteen  juire-white  eggs  inside.  Is  the 
number  thirteen  unlucky?  Wait  and  you  shall 
hear  how  it  turned  out. 

Across  the  marsh,  along  tlie  face  of  an  abrupt, 
saudy  cliff,  our  eyes  glim])se  a  ])attern  of  Ifiack 
dots  which  might,  for  the  sake  of  comirarison,  be 
likeiu'd  to  the  ajiertures  in  the  top  of  a  i)e])j)er- 
shaker.  d'his  collection  of  holes  we  recognise 
as  a  huge  ai)artment-house  iu  which  l)ank-swal- 
lows  dwell.  Among  the  smaller  holes,  there 
occasionally  occur  very  much  larger  ones.  In 
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SNOW  WING  FISHING 
SNOW  WING  IN  FLIGHT 
H.  T.  MIDDLETON 


FOUL  MUKDEH  HAS  BEEX  DONE 


H.  T.  MIDDLETON 


tliese,  tlio  Izaak  Waltons  of  hini-laiid,  tlie  belted 
kingfishers  raise  their  yonag.  As  kingfisher- 
babies  are  ever  so  cinniing,  suppose  we  investi¬ 
gate  the  cliff  in  the  hope  of  annexing  their  images 
to  t)nr  collection.  We  will  select  a  likely  look¬ 
ing  hole  near  the  snnnnit  of  the  bank  as  a  jilace 
in  which  to  hunt  for  a  kingfisher-family.  The 
entrance  to  the  five-foot  tnnnel  shows  every 
inilication  of  liaving  been  used  recently,  and  the 
odor  emanating  from  its  month  is  fishy,  to  say 
the  least.  In  response  to  the  emphatic  stami)- 
ing  of  onr  feet  upon  the  clitf-top,  the  mother 
darts  out  at  her  front  door,  soun<ling  her  rattle 
angrily  as  she  goes.  Her  flight  is  straight  ami 
glancing  as  she  skims  along  the  river-front — an 
azure  streak;  then  suddeidy  remembering  that 
she  has  a  household  to  supjiort,  she  sweeps  in  a 
long  arc  to  midstream,  where  she  liovers  above 
the  water  for  a  moment.  Seeing  her  jirey 
beneath  the  surface,  she  dives  downward  in  a 
spiral  plunge.  There  follows  a  miniature  uj)- 
heaval  of  creamy  siiray,  and  the  bird  is  cn  route 
to  a  dead  tree,  perch-laden.  Arriving,  she  whacks 
her  ((uarry  soundly  against  a  limb,  killing  it, 
then  waits  imjiatiently  for  troublesome  jihoto- 
graphers  to  cease  their  intrusions  upon  her  nursery. 
“Digging  in’’  with  a  canoe  jiaddle,  at  the  back 
of  the  tunnel,  we  discover  no  less  than  six  young 
kingfishers,  and  there  follows  a  deal  of  fun — 
yes,  and  a  lesson  in  jiatience,  too — e'er  the  youth¬ 
ful  sextette  are  posed  in  sober  row  upon  an  old 
timber  above  their  home. 

Now  back  to  our  canoe,  and  along  a  running 


brook  to  where  Snow  Wing,  the  egret,  spears 
minnows  for  his  dinner.  Have  no  fear  that  the 
white  stranger  will  fly  at  our  approach;  we  are 
old  acapiaintances  by  now.  We  have  known 
each  other  for  many  weeks,  have  Snow  Wing  and 


YOUNG  KINGFISHERS 


n.  T.  MIDDLETON 


FLYING  EGRET 


H.  T.  MIDDLETON 


I,  and  he  has  learned  to  have  confidence  in  man. 
Paddling  gently  toward  him,  we  can  but  marvel 
at  his  slim  graee,  and  at  his  elegance  accentuated 
by  the  shimmer  of  noonlight  on  his  silken  coat. 
At  easy  camera-range  a  picture  is  made  of  Snow 
Wing  at  his  angling,  and,  coming  close,  still  an¬ 
other  as  he  “takes  off”  for  a  different  fishing- 
ground  farther  down  the  marsh. 

Lest  we  forget  a  promised  engagement,  a 
distant,  mellow  whistling  call  reminds  us:  “Bob 
White!  Bob  White!  Bob  White!”  Faintly  from 
the  elders  where  broods  a  lady  quail,  it  comes. 
Turning  our  way  thither,  again  we  approach  the 
nest-site,  but  oh  so  carefully  now,  as  we  mean  to 
get  a  picture  without  disturbing  our  subject, 
and  this  requires  great  strategy.  The  bird  is 
not  upon  her  nest  because  we  can  see  the  white 
eggs  gleaming  within  their  green  circlet.  A 
moment  of  suspense,  with  ej'es  upon  the  ground, 
and  our  hearts  grow  sick — it  is  tragedy  we  be¬ 
hold.  Foul  murder  has  been  done  since  that 
whistling  call  came  to  us  across  the  marsh.  Be¬ 
fore  the  threshold  of  his  home,  cold  in  death, 
lies  the  whistler,  but  traces  of  the  lady  bird  we 
see  none  at  all. 

As  I  hold  the  limp,  little  body  in  my  hand, 
gently  stroking  the  ruffled  plumage,  my  mind 
reaches  out  to  that  epic  of  the  country-fields. 


from  the  inspired  pen  of  Walter  Greenough  in 
Farm  Life: 

Little  brown  bird  in  the  stublile. 

Born  to  a  life  full  of  trouble. 

Up  and  away! 

Through  the  twelve-gauge's  spray — 

Ah,  little  bird,  life’s  a  bubble. 

Naught  but  a  fistful  of  feather. 

You  that  belong  to  the  heather. 

Up — o’er  the  brush! 

In  another  wild  “flush”! 

Brave  little  fistful  of  feather. 

Run,  little  bird,  in  the  clover — 

Game  little  life,  nearly  over — 

Steady  there!  Rise! 

Dead  bird!  Oh  what  a  prize! 

Game  little  bird  in  the  clov'er. 

“Dead  Bird!  Oh  what  a  prize!”  When  hunted 
liy  a  true  sportsman,  who  invariably  gives  the 
game  a  fighting  chance — yes;  but  this  ruthless 
killing  in  the  elder  thicket  is  distressingly  differ¬ 
ent.  Was  a  marauding  hawk,  caught  red-clawed  in 
the  nefarious  act  of  carrying  off  the  hen,  attacked 
by  the  dauntless  cock,  and  did  the  male  bird  die 
fighting  in  defense  of  his  beloved.^  Who  can  tell? 

Those  of  us  who  tramp  the  wild-life  trails  are 
forever  happening  upon  just  such  hideous  situa¬ 
tions  as  this  one — grim  reminders  that  the  little 


folk  of  the  out-of-doors  have  their  crimes  and 
sorrows  like  the  rest  of  us.  In  nature-laud,  more 
than  in  human  land,  perhaps,  it  is  the  strong 
against  the  weak,  and  only  the  fit  survive. 

Late  afternoon  and  we  are  homeward  hound. 
The  declining  sun  throws  a  j)ath  of  dancing, 
golden  wavelets  ahead  of  our  canoe.  The  sky 


turns  to  amher — to  amethyst — to  jniri)le,  and, 
silhouetted  against  the  grandeur  of  the  west, 
swallows  and  night-hawks  wheel.  A  belated 
crow  hurries  on  sable  wings  to  a  nocturnal  rendez¬ 
vous  with  his  fellows  in  the  distant  pine-tops;  a 
little  .screech-owl  quavers  a  plaintive  summons 
to  the  dusk — and  our  day  is  done. 


Summer  Foliage-Effects 

WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS 


the  flood-tide  of  summer  sweeps 
over  the  landsca])e,  the  rich  foliage- 
rtfccts  are  a  constant  invitation  to 
the  Worker  wlio  is  i)ossesscd  of 
artistic  instinct  to  fare  forth  and  to 
plK)tograph  l)its  which  shall  exi)rcs.s  the  charms 
of  the  season;  but.  not  infrec|uently,  the  very 
wealth  of  subject-matter  renders  judicious  selec¬ 
tion  ditficult  and  the  essence  of  a  scene  eludes  the 
grasp,  d'o  prevent  the  coTifusion  resulting  from 
iuilecisive  treatment  there  is  nothing  like  analysis 
of  one's  impressions.  This  clarifies  the  mental 
vision;  ami  once  the  cause  for  a  ])articular  ctfect 
is  found,  its  pictorial  rendition  becomes  mainly  a 
matter  of  tccluii(iue.  This  by  no  means  implies 
crusliiug  one’s  spt)ntancou,s  impressions,  or 
imagiuati\’e  instincts;  but  rather  to  translate 
these  into  definite  form,  since  flic  fact  cannot  be 
overlooked  that  a  camera  win  n  n.sct/  aiitoniati- 
ralli/  is  only  a  machine,  totally  incapable  of 
discrimination. 

Stamliug  before  a  i)lentiful  arra,\'  of  material, 
tlie  in('\])cricuccil  worker  more  fre(iueutl,\'  than 
not  includes  too  much  in  tlic  composition.  Ojicn 
landsca[)cs  which  cover  miles  of  prospect  have 
been  rendered  effectively;  but  to  do  so  rc(|uires 
e.xceptioually  skilful  handling,  for  which  reason 
the  bcgiimcr  will  be  well  advised  to  let  them 
alone  aii<l,  instead,  study  lioir  much  can  he 
omitted  without  destroying  or  weakening  the 
iuqiressioii.  Doubtless,  many  will  find  to  their 
amazement  that  a  very  limited  amount  of  sub¬ 
ject-matter,  when  rightly  emjiloycd,  usually 
exjiresses  most  \ividly  the  essential  character 
of  a  large  mass  of  similar  material.  This  is 
esjieeially  true  when  foliage  is  the  dominant 
element,  for  much  of  the  more  subtle  charm 
produced  by  ])attern,  texture  and  ])la\'  of  light 
among  the  leaves  and  branches  is  submerged 
when  a  superfluous  amount  is  shown.  Of  course, 
there  is  no  reason  why  trees  should  not  be  used 
simply  as  incidental  spots  or  masses  of  tone  in  a 
composition;  but  then  they  cease  to  constitute 
the  pictorial  motive  we  are  now  considering. 


Trees  afford  a  most  forceful  means  to  suggest 
such  varying  inqire-ssions  of  summer  as  the 
coolness  of  deep  shadows,  warmth  of  sunshine 
in  the  oj)en,  morning-mist,  the  effects  of  a  breeze, 
])eaeefulness  of  a  still  evening  with  the  glow  of 
the  western  .sky  intensified  by  the  dark  forms  of 
trees  standing  up  boldly  against  it,  or  the  calm¬ 
ness  of  a  ])ool  which  reflects  the  foliage  that 
lines  its  grassy  banks.  Foliage  also  furnishes 
suliject-matter  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those 
who  (irefer  to  weave  abstract  patterns  of  decora¬ 
tive  (|ualit\-  out  of  natural  material. 

In  Composing  foliage-effects  one  must  think 
mainly  in  terms  of  tonal  masses,  and  aim  to 
distribute  tliese  in  agreeable  S])ace-relationship, 
one  to  another.  Itreaking  uj)  of  the  gradation 
into  numberless  minute  sj)ots  of  light  and  dark 
is  very  de.structi\’e  to  harmony;  but  is  very 
likely  to  occur  on  bright  days,  if  the  scene  is  not 
lighted  from  a  suitable  angle.  Foliage  in  the 
open  often  a])i)ears  sj)eekled  with  dots  of  light 
w  hen  the  sun  is  high  overhead  or  directly  back  of 
the  si)eetator.  owing  to  the  smooth  U])])er-sides 
of  the  halves  retleeting  the  strong  illumination 
from  the  sky;  but  it  is  less  noticeable  when  the 
observer  is  near  enough  to  see  only  the  under¬ 
side  of  spreading  branches. 

The  best  angle  of  lighting,  as  being  conducive 
to  breadtii,  is  a  low  one  from  one  side,  or  liack, 
of  the  subject,  the  first  giving  the  greatest  amount 
of  gradation  in  the  tones  of  foliage,  whereas  the 
latter  causes  it  to  stand  out  iii  very  broad,  flat 
areas;  the  pattern  of  sunshine  and  shadow  in  the 
foreground  adding  the  touch  of  variety  which 
prevents  tonal  monotony.  “Summer-Shadows” 
illustrates  a  t\])ieal  against-the-light  effect  wdien 
the  sun  is  high  enough  to  be  outside  the  field  of 
the  lens.  Still  flatter  dark,  tonal  masses  are  to 
be  seen  when  the  sun  is  very  low;  and,  given  a 
good  sky,  strikingly  beautiful  eomjiositions  may 
be  produced  by  selecting  a  group  of  trees  which 
show  jileasingly  diversified  contours,  using  them 
in  the  middle-distance  to  emphasise  the  high¬ 
lights  in  the  sky,  and  retaining  a  moderate  area 
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of  open  foregrouiifl,  which  might  include  a  wind¬ 
ing  road,  simple  stretch  of  meadow,  or  the  bank 
of  a  stream  wdtli  tlie  water  reflecting  the  tones 
of  sky  and  trees. 

Although  the  direction  from  which  the  light 
comes  determines,  in  any  case,  the  distribution 
of  light  and  shadow,  the  range  and  relationship 
of  tone- values  depend  upon  its  intensity;  clear 
strong  sunshine  produces  the  inaximum  degree  of 
contrast,  which  is  most  difficult  to  render  accept¬ 
ably;  and  the  softer  quality,  caused  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  haze  in  the  air,  or  thin  clouds,  lowers 
the  brilliancy  of  the  lighter  values  and  at  the 
same  time  renders  tlie  deep  shadows  more 
luminous.  In  some  instances,  very  charming 
effects  are  obtained  when  the  subject  is  enveloped 
in  thick  fog,  particularly  when  the  atmosphere 
is  suffused  with  sunlight.  Such  an  atmospheric 
condition  greatly  emphasises  tlie  separation 
between  planes,  for  which  reason  it  can  be  made 
use  of  to  accent  some  feature  of  importance  in  the 
foreground  which  at  other  times  cannot  be  sepa¬ 
rated  properly  from  a  distracting  background. 

On  a  dull  day  the  general  effect  will  be  monot¬ 
onous  in  tone  unless  the  individual  parts  of  the 
subject  possess  a  sufficient  range  of  local  grada¬ 
tion  to  offset  the  flatness  of  illumination;  biit 
when  the  sky  is  filled  with  broken  cloud-forms, 
many  dramatic  combinations  of  light  and  dark 
are  frequently  observable.  Many  of  the  early 
landscape-painters  of  the  Dutch  and  English 
schools  were  fond  of  representing  such  effects. 

■  A  very  low  angle  of  lighting  is  best  avoided  in 
forest-interiors  unless  one  has  a  good  reason  for 
wishing  to  keep  the  lower  part  of  the  picture 
wholl.y  in  shadow.  Another  matter  which  may 
influence  the  amount  of  light  the  foreground 
receives  is  the  slope  of  the  land.  Obviously, 
when  working  on  the  western  side  of  a  hill,  the 
play  of  sunshine  will  last  much  longer  than  upon 
the  opposite  side,  and  on  a  steep  northerly  slope 
it  may  be  necessary  to  expose  while  the  sun  is 
well  overhead  to  show  any  sunlight  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  your  picture. 

Although  the  general  character  of  the  leafage 
changes  less  throughout  the  summer  than  during 
the  same  length  of  time  at  any  other  season,  the 
foliage  of  some  trees  is  only  at  its  best  very  early 
in  the  summer,  the  common  willow  being  an 
example  of  those  varieties  which  lose  their  fresh¬ 
ness  after  the  leaves  have  felt  the  heat  of  mid¬ 
summer.  Although  this  may  not  always  show 
in  a  photograph  of  an  open  scene,  it  is  very  likely 
to  make  itself  evident  when  single  branches 
appear  in  the  nearer  planes  of  the  picture.  For¬ 
tunately  for  the  worker  who  cannot  always 
choose  his  time,  there  are  many  other  trees 
which  retain  their  freshness  until  well  into  the 
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fall,  this  apparently  being  true  of  all  the  harder 
wooded  species  which  take  a  longer  time  to  arrive 
at  a  state  of  full  foliage. 

In  composing  a  group  of  trees,  or  several 
separated  specimens,  there  are  two  points  about 
the  space-arrangement  which  should  be  kept 
constantly  in  mind.  The  first  is  not  to  locate  the 
center  of  interest  in  the  exact  center  of  the 
picture;  and  the  second,  not  to  show  two  or  more 
trees  spaced  an  even  distance  from  one  another 
or  the  margins  of  the  picture.  Such  defects  can 
always  be  prevented  by  selecting  a  suitable 
vie^vpoint  from  which  to  photograph. 

If  the  subject  is  a  fairly  open  one,  the  sky 
should  be  regarded  as  more  than  a  mere  empty 
background.  It  is  always  an  integral  portion  of 
the  composition,  and  the  tonal  values  of  sky  and 
foliage  react  upon  each  other,  either  favorably 
or  otherwise,  according  to  the  balance  maintained. 
The  foreground  and  foliage  may  be  rendered  in  a 
natural  key  yet  appear  too  dark,  and  the  feeling 
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of  liimitiosily  in  the  suiilil  he  iieu- 

tnilised,  wlien  the  sky  is  miicli  too  higii  in  key. 
On  tlie  otlier  hand,  exaggerated  eolor-correetion, 
prodnee(l  l)y  use  of  a  very  deej)  ray-filter,  gives  a 
clear  sky  a  leaden  aspect,  and  the  greens  in  the 
lighted  portions  of  the  snhject  aiipcar  relativel\’ 
weak  in  tone.  Either  extreme  is  nnsatisfactoiA’. 
Smalt  patches  of  sky  seen  through  openings  in 
dense  foliage  often  make  distnrhing  spots  of 
highlight;  and,  although  the  use  of  a  moderately 
strong  yellow  filter  helps  to  keej)  these  lower  in 
tone,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  snlxhie  such 
j)laees  afterward  hy  local  reduction  on  the  nega¬ 
tive  or  a  little  retouching  ujion  the  prints. 

.\lthough  not  in  any  way  underrating  the 
beauty  of  compositions  which  show  trees  in  their 
eidirety,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  variety  of 
effects  obtainable  by  choosing  a  nearer  viewpoint, 
which  allows  of  featuring  drooping  liranches 
framing  a  glimpse  of  distant  trees  or  open  land¬ 
scape,  such  vistas  often  licing  seen  when  looking 
out  from  the  edge  of  a  clearing.  The  low,  sjiread- 
ing  boughs  of  an  old  apple-tree  as  a  setting  for 
some  farmhouse  beyond  is  another  suggestion; 


and,  in  the  forest  the  light,  as  it  filters  through  a 
translucent  screen  of  leaves,  creates  contrasts 
of  light  and  shadow  which  are  changing  con¬ 
stantly  as  the  angle  of  illumination  alters. 

The  charm  of  many  a  foliage-study  will  be 
enhanced  if  water  can  be  utilised  as  an  accessory 
in  the  foreground,  more  especially  when  quiet 
enough  to  show  reflections,  though  the  latter 
should  not  lie  of  mirror-like  ])erfection,  since 
these  would  form  a  dual  ])oint  of  iuterest.  AVater 
also  affords,  at  times,  the  means  to  introduce 
light-tones  back  of  a  grou])  of  trees,  as  in  “Clad 
in  Nature's  liich  Array  ",  or  its  snmoth  tones  may 
serve  as  a  foil  for  the  detail  in  thick  masses  of 
foliage — a  use  shown  in  the  illustration  called 
"Willows  by  the  Waterside.” 

(Quality  of  definition  has  a  decided  influence 
111)011  the  inter])retation  of  a  subject;  a  certain 
amount  of  softness  or  diffusion  being  helpful, 
since  it  fuses  minute  details  into  broader,  and 
more  harmonious,  masses,  and  at  the  same  time 
tends  to  suggest  better  the  viljratory  action  of 
light-filled  atmosphere  between  the  subject  and 
observer.  Good  taste  must  determine  the  degree 
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of  diffusion  employed,  some  subjects  being 
benefited  by  much  more  than  others  will  stand. 
A  soft-focus  lens  can  be  used  advantageously 
upon  cameras  of  sufficient  size  to  permit  of 
careful  visual  focusing.  Some  softening  of  the 
image,  though  different  in  quality  from  that 
produced  by  the  class  of  lenses  just  mentioned, 
may  be  obtained  with  those  intended  normally 
to  yield  sharp  results  by  employing  a  small  stop 
— let  us  say  F/22  or  smaller — and  racking  out 
the  lens  about  one-quarter  to  one-half  inch  beyond 
the  normal  distance.  Such  a  procedure  gives 
gradation  of  softness  in  the  lens-image  without 
the  round  “blobs”  of  spottiness  in  the  background 
so  often  noticed  when  an  anastigmat  or  rapid 
rectilinear  is  employed  at  a  large  aperture  and 
focused  upon  a  nearby  object.  The  back  or  front 
combination  of  some  anastigmats  being  only 
partly  corrected  for  optical  errors,  give  excellent 
results  when  used  as  long-focus  landscape-lenses. 
One  of  the  principal  advantages  of  using  a  view- 
camera,  or  other  type  fitted  with  a  focu  sing- 
screen,  is  the  opportunity  it  gives  to  regulate 
carefully  the  relative  degree  of  definition  in 
different  planes,  which  affords  a  helpful  means  of 
accentuating  some  part  and  increasing  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  separation  or  depth  of  perspective.  This 
cannot  be  done  with  certainty  when  a  miniature 
camera  is  used,  though  many  are  willing  to  forego 
some  advantages  of  the  larger  outfits  for  the  sake 
of  light  weight  and  ease  of  mechanical  operation. 


and  there  is  no  question  but  a  great  deal  of 
successful  pictorial  work  has  been  produced  by 
means  of  small  instruments  in  capable  hands. 
However,  if  one  elects  to  work  with  a  pocket- 
equipment,  clear  definition  in  the  little  negatives 
should  be  aimed  for  and  such  diffusion  as  seems 
desirable  introduced  at  a  later  stage  of  manipula¬ 
tion  by  one  of  the  various  methods  available. 

The  use  of  a  tripod  is  freciuently  essential 
whatever  the  size  of  camera  used,  and  a  large 
direct-vision  finder  will  be  found  a  valuable  aid 
to  compose  a  view,  especially  when  the  camera 
employed  does  not  have  a  groundgiass. 

Employment  of  orthochroniatic  emulsions,  a 
ray-filter  of  three-  to  five-times  strength,  particu¬ 
larly  when  the  sky  is  much  in  evidence;  very 
full  exposures;  and  development  of  negatives  for 
somewhat  less  than  the  normal  time,  or,  instead, 
greater  dilution  of  the  developing-solution,  if 
the  tray-method  is  used,  are  the  technical  factors 
which  ensure  suitable  negatives  from  w  hich  prints 
of  the  highest  quality  may  be  made. 

With  regard  to  the  choice  of  printing-mediums 
for  this  class  of  subjects,  rough  bromide  will  be 
found  excellent,  and  it  is  the  simplest  for  the 
amateur  to  work.  A  w^arm  black,  such  as  is 
produced  by  full  timing  of  the  print  and  plenty 
of  bromide  in  the  developer,  is  well  suited  to  the 
rendering  of  sunny  foliage-effects;  a  cream- 
tinted  base  often  increases  the  mellow^  quality. 
Another  agreeable  combination  for  some  scenes 


is  tliat  of  a  norinally  cold,  black  image  on  a  buff 
paper.  The  tint  of  tlie  latter  showing  through  the 
silver  (lej)osit  gives  an  olive-cast  to  the  image, 
which  in  the  deeper  shadows  contrasts  pleasantly 
with  the  warmer,  smdit  passages.  Prints  on 
white  stock  can  easily  he  given  a  buff  tint  by 
staining  in  a  vvrii  weak  bath  of  orange  or  yellow 
aniline  dye.  Cool  mist-effects  are  best  suggested 
b\-  a  pure  gray-black  image  on  white  paper,  a 
residt  obtained  by  reducing  the  exijosure  of  the 
print  to  the  minimum  and  then  developing  to  the 
limit  in  a  dilute  developer  that  contains  oidy  a 
sufficient  amount  of  bromide  to  prevent  fogging 
of  the  highlights.  A  sepia-toned  print  may 
oecasionall,\’  fit  such  subjects  as  a  lauilscape  seen 
through  tlie  golden  haze  of  late  afternoon;  luit, 
as  a  rule,  sueh  a  tint  is  not  in  keei)ing  with  the 
general  feeling  of  summer-foliage,  being  sug¬ 
gestive,  rather,  t)f  the  hues  of  late  autumn.  Al¬ 
though  it  is  not  desirable  to  try  to  imitate  the 
j)re\ailing  color  of  a  scene  in  a  nionoehrome- 


rendering,  it  is  quite  pro])er  to  pay  attention  to 
the  power  of  warm  or  cool  tints,  such  as  those 
mentioned,  to  suggest  the  cliaracteristic  note  of 
the  original.  Advanced  workers  who  are  familiar 
with  the  teehnique  of  sueh  pigment  j)rocesses  as 
gum,  carl)on.  and  oil,  will  naturally  find  their 
riehness  of  surface  texture  particularly  adapted 
to  exj)ressing  the  dej)th  and  general  quality  of 
thiekly-massed  foliage. 

Unless  there  is  a  speeial  reason  to  maintain 
uniformity,  the  "key”  of  eaeh  ])rint  shoidd  be 
eonsidered  in  seleeting  the  mount.  Usually  one 
of  a  shade  somewhere  l)etween  the  middle-tones 
and  light-portions  of  the  pietnre  will  prove 
harmonious;  but  a  good  deal  dejjends  upon  the 
relative  amount  of  light  and  dark  in  the  com¬ 
position.  An  assortment  of  tinted  borders  is  not 
recommended;  l)ut,  sometimes,  a  simple  narrow 
border  of  the  same  color  as  the  mount,  but  of  a 
little  lighter  or  darker  shade,  will  add  to  the 
harmony  of  the  ensemble. 


More  About  Hot-Weather  Photography 
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HE  close  of  the  summer-season  in 
IDdl  left  me  with  a  great  deal  of 
exi)erimeuting'  in  hot-v\eather  work 
still  to  do,  if  I  were  to  have  that 
eoinlbrtable  feeling  of  knowing  that 
my  methods  were  the  best  ])ossible  for  my  work, 
d'he  devel()|)er  could  have  been  warme(l,  and 
some  dcveloping-experiments  carried  out  through 
the  winter,  whit-h  was  done;  but  these  results, 
so  far  as  uegati\e-making  was  eoncerned,  should 
not  be  taken  as  proof  that  the  methods  used 
\\V)uld  give  exactly  the  same  results  during  the 
actual  summer-seasou.  There  are  several  rea¬ 
sons  for  this,  the  ])riueij)al  ones  being  that 
during  the  winter,  the  wash-water  and  the  air 
in  which  I  he  negati\  es  dry  are  much  cooler,  and 
this  affects  the  dr\ing-(inalit,\’  and  grain  of  the 
negative.  Also,  the  light  is  not  so  intense,  ami 
the  i)late  is  cool  when  it  is  exposed;  this  atfects 
the  eoutrast-produeing  action  of  the  de\elopcr. 

d’he  beginning  of  the  summer  of  l!)'-2'-2  found 
me  with  a  ])lentiful  suj)|)ly  of  plates,  films,  and 
film-packs  on  hand;  also  such  chemicals  as  I 
re(|uired,  and  a  determination  to  find  out  for 
myself  what  materials  ami  methods  could  be 
relied  upon  to  give  the  most  satisfactory  results 
under  average,  and  very  adverse,  conditions. 
The  first  series  of  experiments  was  to  determine 
the  most  satisfactory  jjlate  or  film  for  use  to 
photograph  homes  and  to  make  the  most  of  the 


surrounding  flowers,  shrut)bery  and  general 
landscai)e.  The  Cramer's  Iso  plates,  both  with 
and  without  filters,  showed  a  marked  sujjeriority 
over  others  that  were  tested.  The  Instantaneous 
Iso  plate  was  best  for  instantaneous  exposures 
and  for  work  with  a  view-camera.  Where  ani])le 
time  could  be  given,  the  Medium  Iso  stood  in 
a  class  by  itself  in  its  ability  to  reproduce  and  to 
separate  every  toue-\'alue  of  color,  except  the 
dark  reds.  It  is  very  sensitive  to  the  greens 
and  yellows  that  are  usually  found  in  flowers 
ami  lamlsca])es.  The  exposures  with  it  are 
slujrter  than  with  other  much  faster  plates, 
when  exposing  for  good  detail  and  color-values. 

Of  course,  these  tests  were  all  made  by  mak¬ 
ing  ex])osures  one  after  another  in  the  same 
subject  with  different  plates  and  films,  with  the 
shutter  working  at  the  same  s])eed,  and  the  ilif- 
ferences  in  ])late-speeds  being  adjusted  with  the 
dia])hragm-stoj).  These  results  were  accepted  as 
being  only  tentative,  as  the  weatlier-conditions 
during  the  si)ring  were  almost  ideal  for  negative¬ 
making;  so  that,  although  I  ado])ted  the  Cramer 
plates  for  my  regular  work,  it  was  intended  that 
the  comparative  tests  were  to  be  continued 
through  the  summer. 

One  reason  for  wishing  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hot-weather  developing  proldem  was  that 
for  some  time  the  idea  of  taking  a  two  or  three 
months'  cruise  in  a  small  launch  had  been  one  of 
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niy  most  treasured  dreams.  I  wished  to  go 
through  the  inland  waterway  on  the  east  coast 
of  Florida  to  the  St.  John’s  River,  and  up  it 
toward  the  Glades  as  far  as  there  is  water  enough 
to  float  a  small  V-bottom  launch;  meanwhile 
exploring  and  photographing  the  Oklawaha  River 
to  my  heart’s  content.  To  obtain  the  best 
pictures  of  these  regions,  the  trip  should  be  made 
during  the  spring  or  summer  months;  and  the 
plates  would  have  to  be  developed  without  ice 
or  cool  water  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the 
solutions.  These  experiments,  then,  were  to 
prepare  me  for  that  trip,  so  that  when  the  time 
came,  I  would  know  that  I  could  produce  clean, 
fine-grained  negatives  of  as  good  quality  as  I 
could  make  at  home. 

The  late  Julian  Dimmock  spent  a  summer  on 
a  houseboat  in  the  Glades,  preparing  material 
for  one  of  his  books  on  Florida;  and  I  remember 
that  he  also  used  the  Cramer  Medium  Iso  plates; 
but  he  tried  to  develop  them  in  a  tank,  using 
pyro-acetone  formula,  and  cooling  the  tank 
with  ice-water.  The  emulsion  softened  and 
would  not  dry,  so  that,  finally,  he  tried  ship¬ 
ping  the  exposed  plates  north  to  be  developed 
there;  but,  if  I  remember  correctly,  some  of  the 
plates  had  spoiled  by  the  time  they  were  opened. 

This  made  me  try  out  a  series  of  experiments; 
first,  hardening  the  plates  before  development; 
and  second,  incorporating  hardening-agents  with 
the  developer.  Good  negatives  can  be  made  by 
immersing  the  plate  or  film  in  a  1  to  fiO  solution 
of  formalin  in  water  for  two  or  three  minutes; 
then  rinsing  v'ell,  and  developing  as  usual.  I 
tried  this  out  on  a  hot  day  when  the  room- 
temperature  was  90  degrees  F.,  and  the  wash- 
M-ater  was  80  degrees  F.,  l)y  warming  all  the 
solutions  to  too  degrees  F.,  and  developing  a 
correctly  exposed  Medium  Iso  plate  in  the  amidol 
developer  made  up  for  95  degrees  F.(see  page  300, 
Photo-Era  M.^gazine,  June  1922)  and  obtained 
a  fairly  good  negative.  This  was  done  experi¬ 
mentally  only,  as  in  Florida,  at  least,  it  will 
never  be  necessary  to  develop  many  negatives 
at  higher  temperatures  than  90  degrees  F.  At 
lower  temperatures,  the  method  worked  well. 

As  for  incorporating  the  hardening-agents 
with  the  developer,  it  can  be  done;  and,  with 
more  experimental  work,  a  satisfactory  formula 
might  be  worked  out;  but  my  experiments  did 
not  proceed  to  that  point.  The  following  for¬ 
mula,  taken  from  the  British  Journal  Almanac, 
was  responsible  for  the  series  of  experiment : 

Hydrochinone  with  Formalin 


Hydrochinone .  40  grs. 

Sodium-Sulphite  (anh.) .  400  grs. 

Formalin .  50  drops 

'W’ater .  5  ozs. 


This  formula  gives  a  very  intense  negative; 
and  I  did  not  produce  one  that  printed  well, 
although  it  might  be  done  with  one  of  the 
high-speed  plates.  It  hardens  the  film  notice¬ 
ably.  The  next  step,  then,  was  the  use  of  other 
developing-agents  and  combinations  with  forma¬ 
lin.  Also  the  use  of  other  hardening-agents  in  an 
amidol  developer;  but  although  I  evolv'ed  some 
that  developed,  the  quality  of  the  negatives  was 
not  the  best. 

In  practice,  I  had  found  that  the  Cramer 
plates  which  I  preferred  for  their  other  qualities 
w'ere  also  the  best  hot-weather  plates;  and  that 
perfect  negatives  could  be  made  with  them  when 
developing  at  room-temperatures  up  to  90  degrees 
F.  without  any  hardening-agents  except  the 
chrome  alum  in  the  fixing-liath.  (See  jiage 
302,  Photo-Era  Magazine,  June  1922  “Chrome 
Alum  Fixing-Bath  with  Acetic  Acid.”)  With 
other  plates  and  films,  to  be  on  the  safe  side, 
it  is  best  to  follow  carefully  the  methods  given 
in  that  article. 

The  paramido])henol-hydrochloride  develoji- 
ing-formula  given  on  page  300  of  Photo-Era 
Magazine,  June  1922,  is  the  best  of  those  formulie 
to  develop  instantaneous  exposures,  as  the  amidol 
formula  for  high-temperature  work  contains 
enough  restrainer  to  slow  up  the  jilate  somewhat. 
For  view-camera  work,  I  prefer  the  amidol 
where  full  time  can  be  given  the  exposures,  as 
it  makes  the  cleanest,  clearest,  best  negatives 
I  have  ever  seen.  Also,  it  almost  never  forms 
air-bubbles  on  the  plates;  but  the  other  formula 
has  to  be  watched  closely  in  that  respect.  As 
paramidophenol-hydrochloride  is  said  to  lie  the 
reducing-agent  in  Rodinal,  I  was  interested  to 
find  out  how"  that  worked  at  high  temperatures. 
As  the  photo-supply  house  here  had  none  in 
stock,  I  made  uji  the  followung  solution,  wdiich 
has  been  given  as  the  formula  for  Rodinal: 


Potassium  metabisulpliite .  3  oz. 

Paramidophenol-hydrochloride .  1  oz. 

Hot  distilled  water .  10  oz. 

Sodium-hydrate,  saturated  solution .  q.  s. 


When  the  first  two  are  dissolvefl,  add  the 
saturated  solution  of  sodium-hydrate  slowly 
until  the  precipitate  first  formed  is  dissolved, 
and  the  solution  becomes  clear.  At  the  time 
this  was  tried,  I  had  used  all  my  plates  wdiich 
w'ere  being  used  for  comparative  tests,  so  this 
home-made  Rodinal  has  been  tried  out  only  on 
Cramer  plates.  AVitli  them,  at  temperatures 
betw^een  80  and  90  degrees  F.  it  produces  just 
as  good  negatives  as  the  above-mentioned  for¬ 
mula,  and  is  very  convenient  to  use  when  travel¬ 
ing.  Because  it  contains  caustic  soda  as  the 
alkali,  I  w’as  afraid  it  would  soften  the  emulsions 
unduly;  but,  in  practice,  it  does  not  seem  to  do 
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so.  Negatives  made  witli  it  will  stand  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes’  washing  in  running  water  at 
a  temperature  of  80  degrees  with  almost  no 
frilling  at  the  edges. 

Another  series  of  experiments  was  an  effort 
to  get  the  ])yro-color,  for  those  who  might  want 
it,  in  negatives  develoi)ed  in  these  high-tem|)era- 
ture  formulae.  This  was  tried  out  hy  adding 
small  quantities  of  pyro  to  these  various  de¬ 
velopers.  making  tluj)licate  exi)0sures,  and  de- 
veloj^ing  them  for  the  same  time,  one  in  the 
normal  <leveloper,  and  the  other  in  the  deveh)[)er 
with  the  pyro  added,  and  comparing  negatives 
and  j)rints.  I  could  make  negatives  with  some 
pyro-stain;  hut  they  diil  not  print  any  better 
than  the  check  negatives  developed  in  the 
normal  formulae. 

I  did  work  out  a  formula  for  a  pyro-developer 
which  would  do  good  work  at  high  temperatures; 
hut  it  was  not  an  all-around  developer.  Like 
the  metol-hydroehinone  formula  given  on  j)age 
800  of  the  June  issue,  it  was  only  adaj)ted 

to  high-tenij)erature  work.  This  series  of  ex¬ 
periments.  however,  finally  turned  my  energies 
into  another  channel,  where  I  evolved  what  I 
consider  the  best  j)ossihle  developer  for  use  on 
plates  at  normal  to  high  temperatures  during  the 
summer-months.  It  is  as  follows: 

Pyro-Metol  .Vcetoxe  Developer 

First  make  up  the  A  and  B  solutions  of  Cramer’s 
Pyro-Metol  Developer  in  one  solution. 


Pure  water .  30  ozs. 

Metol .  1  oz. 

Citric  aci<l .  40  grs. 

Pyrogallic  acid .  M  oz. 

Bromide  of  Potassium .  ’'20  grs. 

Sulphite  of  Soda  (Cramer’s  dry) .  4)4  ozs. 


For  use  take  stock-solution  oz..  water  10  to  ‘20  ozs., 
and  Cramer's  Liquid  .\cetone  2  drams. 

This  ileveloper  makes  negatives  which  are 
ideal  for  my  puri)0.ses,  as  I  work  with  a  4  x  .5 
camera  and  make  prinks  of  the  required  size  by 
enlargiug.  It  seems  to  have  the  faculty  of 
develoi)iug  plates  that  have  been  exposed  in  the 
brilliant  light  of  a  tropical  slimmer  so  as  to  make 
negatives  which  are  thin,  and  yet  yields  prints 
of  a  soft,  beautifully  graduated  brilliance. 

As  for  fixing-baths,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  anything  better  than  the  ones  used  last 
year  which  were  jniblished  in  the  .Tune  issue 
already  meiitioued.  There  was  no  need  to  ex¬ 
periment  further  along  that  line;  for,  the  chrome- 
alum  bath  when  used  at  a  temperature  of  90 
degrees  F.  will  harden  the  plates  I  use  so  that 
there  will  be  almost  no  frilling  at  the  edges 
when  they  are  washed  and  put  on  the  rack  to  dry. 

F'or  scientific  develojunent.  there  are  two 
methods  in  general  use,  the  factorial,  and  the 


time-and-temperature  systems.  Each  has  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  time-and- 
temjierature  system  is  based  on  the  fact  that  at 
a  certain  temperature  a  developer  will  produce  a 
certain  amount  of  contrast  on  a  given  plate  in 
a  given  time;  at  a  higher  temperature  this  amount 
of  contrast  will  be  attained  in  less  time,  and  at 
a  lower  temperature  the  time  required  will  be 
longer.  The  time  required  to  reach  this  standard 
degree  of  contrast  varies  with  different  brands 
and  speeds  of  plates  and  films;  but  these  factors 
have  all  been  worked  out  by  Air.  Alfred  Watkins, 
who  originated  these  two  methods  of  exact 
development,  and  tables  are  published  which 
give  the  proper  dilution  of  the  developer,  and 
time  necessary  to  develop  all  plates  and  films 
at  various  temperatures. 

The  disadvantages  of  this  system  are  that 
all  of  the  plates,  being  developed  together,  must 
have  the  same  speed  of  development  if  they 
are  all  to  attain  the  same  contrast  at  the  same 
time.  Also,  as  a  photograjiher  frequently  covers 
quite  a  wide  range  of  subjects  in  the  course  of  a 
day’s  work,  often  including  fiasldights,  home- 
portraits,  outdoor-views  and  flower-studies,  it  is 
not  desirable  that  tliey  should  all  be  developed 
to  the  same  contrast-range.  However,  in  work¬ 
ing  with  one  plate  or  film,  where  the  subjects 
are  of  about  the  same  general  character,  this 
system  otters  at  once  the  most  convenient  and 
the  most  exact  method. 

The  factorial  method  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  with  each  developing-agent  the  time  from 
the  instant  the  developer  is  poured  over  the 
lilate  to  the  first  appearance  of  the  image  bears 
a  certain  fixed  relation  to  the  time  that  plate 

ill  I  )e  ileveloped  to  a  standard  degree  of  con¬ 
trast.  This  is  known  as  the  factor  for  that 
developer.  For  instance,  if  some  fleveloper  has 
a  factor  of  10,  if  the  image  ajipears  in  20  seconds, 
the  development  will  be  completed  in  10  x  20 
seconds,  or  200  seconds.  This  factor-nnmber  is 
not  iuttuenced  by  temperature,  or  brand  of 
plate,  and,  if  the  exposures  have  been  correct, 
will  develoj)  each  jilate  to  the  same  degree  of 
contrast.  As  this  is  not  always  desirable  in 
practice,  the  photographer  usually  works  out 
a  system  vhich  uses  difl'erent  factors  for  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  of  subjects,  and  for  different  print¬ 
ing-processes. 

The  ilisadvantages  of  the  system  are  that  it 
has  a  tendency  to  over-develop  underexposed 
plates,  and  to  underdevelop  overexposed  plates. 
Also,  in  using  very  rapid  plates,  one  may  fog 
the  plates  from  the  developing-light  wdiile  w^atcli- 
ing  for  the  first  appearance  of  the  image.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  not  so  likely  to  happen  in  hot-weather 
work,  as  the  image  appears  in  a  few  seconds. 
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Either  of  these  systems  may  be  used  with  any  of 
the  above-mentioned  formulfe.  It  is  simply  a 
matter  of  suiting  one’s  convenience  or  preference. 
The  following  are  suggested  as  the  factors  for 


average  use; 

No.  1  Amidol .  12 

No.  2  Paraniidophenol .  16 

No.  3  Metol-Hydrochinone .  16 

No.  4  Pyro-Metol  Acetone .  18 

No.  5  Rodinal .  30 


Determining  the  factor  which  will  produce 
negatives  suitable  for  any  printing-process  or 
contrast-range  is  very  simple.  Expose  a  plate 
or  film  on  a  subject  of  average  contrast  in  a  bright 
light,  giving  as  near  the  correct  exposure  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Then  develop  it  in  the  solution  whose 
factor  you  wish  to  determine,  noting  carefully 
the  time  elapsing  from  the  time  the  developer 
was  poured  over  the  plate  to  the  first  appearance 
of  the  highlights.  Continue  the  development 
until,  by  inspection,  you  think  the  contrasts  are 
right,  noting  also  this  total  time  of  develop¬ 
ment.  By  dividing  this  total  time  in  seconds 
by  the  number  of  seconds  elapsing  before  the 
first  appearance  of  the  image,  the  factor  used  in 
developing  that  plate  is  obtained. 

Study  this  negative  carefully,  print  from  it, 
enlarge  from  it.  If  its  contrasts  are  too  great, 
reduce  the  factor  for  the  next  trial;  if  it  is  too 
flat,  increase  it.  After  a  few  trials,  a  negative 
will  be  obtained  whose  contrasts  are  right  for 
your  class  of  work.  Then  stick  to  it  for  work 
under  the  same  conditions;  for  thousands  of 
negatives  can  be  made  which  have  the  same 
contrast-range. 

The  density  of  the  negative  and  the  amount 
of  shadow-detail  are  controlled  entirely  by  the 
length  of  exposure.  The  first  purchase  made  by 
a  photographer  after  his  graduation  from  the 
“Let -George -Do -It”  class  should  be  “Photo¬ 
graphy,  Its  Principles  and  Applications”  by  Alfred 
Watkins;  as  modern,  scientific,  photographic 
work  is  based  upon  the  principles  and  facts  set 
forth  in  this  book. 

The  time-and -temperature  tables  for  the  use 
of  Rodinal  have  been  worked  out  by  Mr.  Watkins, 
and  are  also  published  separately,  so  that  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  publish  all  the  plate- 
classifications  and  dilutions  here.  As  his  table 
of  temperatures  stops  at  86  degrees  F.,  I  have 
continued  it  to  90  degrees  F. 

86  degrees .  2^2  minutes 

88  degrees .  234  minutes 

90  degrees .  2  minutes 

The  time-and-temperature  tables  for  the  other 
developers  I  have  not  worked  out.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  of  my  darkroom  at  8  o’clock  p.m.,  from 
May  15  to  September  15,  is  almost  constant. 


never  lower  than  80  degrees  F.,  never  higher 
than  90  degrees  F.  The  average  during  the 
spring  months  is  about  80,  which  gradually  in¬ 
creases  until  during  July  and  August  the  average 
is  about  86;  so  that  I  have  the  data  for  only 
these  temperatures. 

Using  the  Cramer’s  Medium  and  Instantaneous 
Iso  plates  at  88  degrees  F.,  the  development¬ 
time  is  about  as  follows: 


Paramidophenol  Hydro,  formula  No.  2.  .  1/4  mins. 

Metol-Hydrochinone .  2  mins. 

Pyro-Metol  Acetone  1-20- .  S34  mins. 


During  this  summer,  I  am  not  using  the  amidol 
formula  No.  1;  for,  with  the  plates  I  am  using, 
the  ammonium-sulphate  is  not  necessary.  During 
the  winter  and  spring  months,  I  make  up  the 
developer  immediately  before  use  as  follows: 


Water .  1  oz. 

Sodium-Sulphite,  anh .  10  grs. 

Amidol . 234  grs. 


Potassium  Bromide  10%  solution,  2  to  4  drops 

During  the  summer-season,  or  when  the  room- 
temperature  reaches  80  degrees  or  over,  more 
restrainer  is  needed.  The  Cramer’s  Amidol 


formula  then  works  perfectly.  It  is  as  follows: 

Water .  5  ozs. 

Sodium-Sulphite,  anh .  44  grs. 

Potassium  Bromide .  2  grs. 

Citric  Acid .  2  grs. 

Amidol .  12  grs. 


These  formulse  work  very  rapidly,  and,  with 
the  above  conditions,  will  develop  the  plate  in 
about  134  minutes  and  yield  beautifully  clear, 
well-graded  negatives. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  I  recommend 
developing  one’s  plates  at  high  temperatures 
from  choice.  On  the  contrary,  these  experi¬ 
ments  were  undertaken,  as  stated  before,  for  a 
definite  reason.  As  most  of  my  work  is  done  in 
the  far  south,  I  wi.shed  to  be  sure  that  I  could 
develop  my  plates  satisfactorily  under  the  most 
trying  of  tropical  conditions.  There  is  no  neces¬ 
sity  to  do  one’s  developing  at  a  higher  tempera¬ 
ture  than  that  of  the  water-supply,  for  it  can  be 
used  to  cool  the  tanks  and  trays.  If  ice  is  avail¬ 
able,  the  developer  and  fixing-bath  can  be  cooled 
to  a  few  degrees  lower  than  the  water-supply 
without  ill-effects.  The  fixing-bath  will  warm 
up  somewhat  during  the  time  the  plates  are 
fixing  and  hardening. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  that  except 
in  cases  where  speed  is  really  necessary,  a  plate 
of  medium  rapidity  will  be  found  best  for  summer- 
work.  They  are  not  only  easier  to  handle 
through  the  process  of  negative-making,  but 
their  greater  latitude  permits  better  rendering 
of  values  under  the  more  intense  light  of  the 
summer-season. 
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HEKBERT  SAUNDERS 


EDITORIAL 


Prerequisites  for  Making  Bromoils 

WITH  spring  at  its  height  and  the  first 
summer-months  not  far  away,  the  picto¬ 
rial  worker  will  not  lack  for  inspiration  as  well 
as  opportunities  for  individual  interpretation. 
He  is  probably  one  of  many  who  are  eager  to 
perpetuate  new  and  deliglitfui  themes  by  means 
of  the  increasingly  popular  manipulative  process 
— bromoil.  Although  a  twin-brother  of  the 
Autochrome  process — about  sixteen  years  old 
— bromoil  has  never  enjoyed  greater  favor  in 
this  country  than  at  present  and,  although  the 
latest  and  best  information  on  the  subject  is 
easily  obtainable  from  standard  textbooks, 
certain  prerequisites  appear  to  have  been  en¬ 
tirely  overlooked,  viz.,  a  full  appreciation  of 
values  and  the  ability  to  draw  correctly. 

It  is  only  too  true  that  the  average  worker 
in  manipulative  processes,  gum  bichromate, 
bromoil  and  others,  shows  no  appreciation  of 
tone-quality,  and  little  knowledge  or  form,  line  or 
perspective  (linear  or  atmospheric).  He  not 
only  spends  his  time  and  energy  in  creating 
false  impressions — meant  in  a  double  sense — 
but  exposes  himself  to  criticism  and  ridicule. 
He  really  imagines  that  his  pretense  will  not  be 
discovered  and  that  his  productions  will  pass 
unchallenged.  Even  so,  there  can  be  little  per¬ 
sonal  satisfaction  in  a  performance  that  is 
founded  on  sham  rather  than  on  careful  study 
and  intelligent  preparation.  If  inconvenient  to 
take  a  regular  course  in  drawing,  the  beginner 
may  avail  himself  of  a  reliable  method  of  home- 
study  which  mull  enable  him  to  work  intelli¬ 
gently  and  successfully  in  bromoil  or  any  other 
manipulative  medium,  in  monochrome  or  mul¬ 
tiple-color.  The  method  referred  to  is  the  one 
originated  and  taught  by  Anson  K.  Cross  of  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Pine  Arts  and  described  by 
him  in  the  October,  1922,  issue  of  Photo-Era 
Magazine.  Sincerely  desirous  to  aid  the  serious 
worker  in  bromoil  or  in  any  otlier  worthy  photo¬ 
graphic  endeavor,  the  Editor  has  personally  in¬ 
vestigated  Mr.  Cross’  method,  “Drawing  and 
Painting  Self-Taught”,  and  has  found  it  amaz¬ 
ingly  simple  and  efficient.  He  did  not  imagine 
that  such  superb  results  as  he  saw  could  be 
obtained  in  so  astonishingly  short  a  time,  and  by 
pupils  some  of  whom  were  quite  unpromising  at 
the  start.  Results  which  by  the  usual  art-school 


methods  take  years  to  acquire,  are  here  ob¬ 
tained  ill  a  few  months’  practice.  The  Editor 
also  finds  that  Mr.  Cross  is  willing  to  lend  to 
responsible  camera-clubs  examples  of  work  done 
by  liis  students,  which  will  demonstrate  the 
rapid  progress  that  is  possible  with  his  method. 
The  facility  of  drawing  correctly,  of  recording 
true  values  and  of  expressing  a  distinct  in¬ 
dividuality,  together  with  the  artist’s  vision  of 
color  and  tone,  thus  obtained,  will  enable  the 
worker  in  bromoil  or  in  multiple  gum  to  exercise 
greater  control  in  manipulation  and  to  modify 
the  final  result  according  to  his  desire.  The 
serious  bromoilist  knows  also  that  with  his  me¬ 
dium  he  has  the  power  to  express  the  definite 
idea  that  is  in  his  mind  and,  tlierefore,  more 
than  what  the  negative  has  recorded.  In  por¬ 
traiture,  too,  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  gained  by 
drawing  or  modeling  from  life  will  lie  of  ines¬ 
timable  service.  Indeed,  without  that  knowledge 
he  may  be  led  unwittingly  to  distort  the  facial 
structure,  and  that  would  be  fatal.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  in  his  preliminary  studies  in  portrait- 
ligliting  the  beginner  practises  with  a  good 
plaster-cast  of  a  bust,  by  passing  his  fingers 
around  and  over  the  liead,  neck  and  features, 
he  will  become  familiar  with  their  physical 
structure.  In  this  way  he  can  ascertain  where 
a  certain  surface  ends  and  another  begins. 
Such  knowledge  cannot  fail  to  be  of  help  in  his 
bromoil-wmrk — building  up  the  image.  Of  course, 
the  use  of  the  brush  in  pigmenting  requires  a 
special  knack;  but  this  is  soon  acquired.  Finally, 
there  is  no  reason  wdiy  an  intelligently  planned 
and  properly  executed  bromoil-print  should  not 
excel  in  truth,  beauty  and  distinction,  and  win 
for  the  artist  expert-recognition  and  true,  per¬ 
sonal  satisfaction. 

An  editorial  writer  in  the  New  York  Herald 
expresses  the  hope  that,  “were  color-photo¬ 
graphy  worked  out  to  perfection,  poets  would  no 
longer  be  able  to  speak  of  the  fugitive  beauty 
of  the  rainbow.”  Direct  color-photography  finds 
its  best  exemplification  in  Lumiere’s  Autochrome 
which,  although  not  absolutely  perfect,  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  picturing  wuth  remarkable  realism  and 
fidelity  the  delicate  tints  of  the  orchid,  the  ruddy 
glow  of  fiery  flame,  the  gorgeous  coloring  of 
autumnal  scenery  and,  likewise,  the  elusive 
beauty  of  the  arching  rainbow. 
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ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  tlie  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Advanced  Competition 
Wolf-'boro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $3.00. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  in  later  issues  will  be  given 
Honorable  Mention.  This  includes  a  certificate  suit¬ 
able  for  framing  and  a  coupon  which  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  a  credit  of  Fifty  Cents  towards  a  s\ibscri])tion 
to  PnoTO-ER.y  M.\gazine,  or  towards  the  purchase 
of  photogra])hic  books  listed  with  the  coupon. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winners,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Maga¬ 
zine,  or  in  books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a  first 
prize  may  have  a  solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design, 
suitably  engraved. 

Prints  may  be  regarded  as  ineligible  for  a  com¬ 
petition  if  any  of  the  following  ndes  are  not  fully  com¬ 
plied  with  by  the  contestant. 


Rules 

1 .  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photographers 
of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur  or  professional. 

'■Z.  Not  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  entered,  but 
they  must  represent,  throughout,  the  personal,  unaided 
work  of  competitors.  Subjects  which  have  apiieared 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible,  nor  may  duplicate 
prints  be  sold,  or  entered  into  competitions  elsewhere, 
before  Piioto-Er.\  M.\g.\zine  awards  are  announced. 

3.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface,  and  sepias, 
are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  smooth  prints  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail.  All  prints  shonld  be  mounted  on  stiff 
boards.  A  narrow  margin  is  permissible. 

4.  Each  print  must  bear  the  maker’s  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture,  and  the  name  and 
month  of  competition,  and  shonld  be  accompanied  by 
a  letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date, 
light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer,  and  printing-process.  En¬ 
close  return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent 
at  request. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  IMention 
become  the  property  of  Photo-Era  M.vgazine,  unless 
for  special  reasons.  This  does  not  prevent  the  photog¬ 
rapher  from  disposing  of  other  prints  from  such  nega¬ 
tives  after  he  sliall  have  received  official  recognition. 

6.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when 
return-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  is  sent  with  data.  Criticism  at 
request. 

7.  Prints  should  be  carefully  packed  between  two 
layers  of  cellular  board  so  cut  that  the  corrugations 
run  at  right-angles  to  each  other.  Large  packages 
may  be  sent  by  express,  prepaid. 

8.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a  twelve-month  become  ineligible  to  compete  for 
prizes  in  this  competition  for  two  years  thereafter. 


Awards — Advanced  Competition 
Child-Studies 
Closed  March  31,  1923 

First  Prize:  Walter  P.  Brnning 
Second  Prize:  Louis  P'.  Bucher 
Third  Prize:  Herbert  J.  Harper 
Honorable  Mention:  k.  C.  G.  .Alli.son;  Maxfield  Bear; 
Alec  Blackie;  Lester  W.  Ballou;  Wilson  D.  Carey;  Al¬ 
bert  H.  Dockray;  PI.  B.  Draper;  PI.  L.  Fairfield;  Louis 
P'.  Garday;  Dorothy  Jarvis;  Plleanor  F.  Jones;  W.  X. 
Kincheloe;  PTank  Reeves;  .'\rthur  W.  Rice;  H.  B.  Ru¬ 
dolph;  .1.  Herbert  Saunders;  Lb  M.  Schmidt;  Harold 
C.  Thorne;  A.  L.  Tracy;  R.  M.  Weller. 

Subjects  for  Competition — 1923 

“Home- Portraits.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  PVbruary  28. 
“Child-Studies.”  Closes  March  31. 

“Artistic  Interiors.”  Closes  April  30. 

“Bridges.”  Closes  May  31. 

“Marines.”  Closes  June  30. 

“Landscapes  with  P'igures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Summer-Sports.”  Closes  August  31. 

“Parks.”  Closes  September  29. 

“.Vrchitectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

I-\  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub¬ 
lisher  will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  P’irst  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a  solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in¬ 
scribed,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Competitors  Should  Mind  the  Rules 

Competitors,  in  the  .Advanced  Workers’  and  Be¬ 
ginners’  Competitions,  are  inclined  to  ignore  some  of 
the  rules,  one  of  which  is  that  the  name  and  address  of 
sender,  also  name,  month  and  kind  of  competition  must 
be  written  plainly  on  the  back  of  each  print.  Other¬ 
wise,  how  is  the  jury  to  know? 
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To  Remove  the  Coatings  from  Old  Negatives 

Many  suggestions  have  been  made  to  remove  the 
coatings  from  old  photographic  negatives,  says  Prof. 
Dr.  F.  Lummer,  who  for  many  years  used  a  method 
which  he  claims  fulfills  all  the  following  conditions:  1. 
It  is  practical  and  cheap;  2.  the  coating  is  removed 
quickly;  3.  it  can  be  preserved  for  the  recovery  of  the 
silver  in  it;  4.  the  plate  is  uninjured;  6.  the  chemical 
used  is  harmless  and  can  be  bought  in  the  market;  7. 
the  method  can  be  employed  on  a  large  scale  or  by  pro¬ 
fessionals  and  amateurs,  and  is  practicable  for  small 
plates;  8.  it  can  be  used  successfully  by  unskilled  help. 
Heretofore,  nitric  acid,  soda,  hot  water,  steam,  etc., 
have  been  employed  for  the  jmrpose;  but  all  have 
been  found  either  too  expensive,  too  troublesome  or 
otherwise  unsatisfactory. 

The  use  of  hydrofluoric  acid  has  long  been  knowm 
and  recommended  by  photographers;  but  should  be 


taken  in  a  very  dilute  form,  as  it  is  not  sufficiently 
harmless,  is  too  expensive  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  use 
it  stronger  than  1  to  2  per  cent.;  and  the  acid  itself 
must  be  ke])t  in  leaden  or  gutta-percha  containers; 
besides,  if  the  .solution  is  too  strong  it  is  apt  to  attack 
the  plates  and  render  them  unfit  for  further  u.se. 

A  number  of  compound  salts  of  hydrofluoric  acid 
have  been  found  to  remove  the  coatings  very  satis¬ 
factorily,  among  them  acid  ammonium  fluoride,  sold 
under  the  name  of  “Mat  salt.”  A  half-teaspoon  of 
this  salt  dissolved  in  3  or  4  ounces  of  cold  water  pre¬ 
pares  the  solution  and  the  negative  to  be  stripped 
immersed  in  this  for  a  few  seconds.  As  soon  as  the 
coating  is  wet  through  it  begins  to  peel  off.  It  is  then 
taken  by  one  corner,  pulled  off  entirely  and  laid  to 
dry  on  a  sheet  of  straw-board.  Adhesion  to  this  can 
be  prevented  by  turning  over  the  film  as  .soon  as  the 
upper  surface  is  partly  dry.  The  glas.s-plate  is  left 
perfectly  clean  and  only  needs  to  be  rinsed  off  and 
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dried.  Di.stilled  or  r:iin-\v:iter  slioidd  he  u.sed  to  make 
the  .solution.  'I'lie  ammonium  fluoride  is  not  suitahle 
for  removin''  the  eoatinfis  on  films  or  pajier.  There 
is  difficulty  in  removin''  the  eoatini,'  when  the  jdate 
has  been  varnished;  hut  most  of  'he  varnish  can  he 
removed  hy  riihhinfi'  with  a  wad  of  cotton  dipiied  in 
denatured  alcohol  and  the  film  will  then  come  off 
readily. 

In  the  weak  solution  given  aliove,  no  effect  has  hecu 
oh.servcd  on  the  tr.ays  or  other  photographic  utensils 
in  which  it  was  used,  nor  has  any  irritation  of  the 
fingers  heen  noted. 

Ixi  jiorl  of  itiavHschdfllichcs  I iisflltifc. 

Focal  Lengths  and  Plate-Sizes 

.\  cool)  many  years  ago  the  late  T.  U.  Dallmeyer 
wrote  an  interesting  little  hook,  entitled  ".V  Simple 
(luidc  to  the  ('hoice  of  a  Lens.”  It  was  a  curious 
feature  of  this  |))d)lieatiou  that,  although  it  was  filled 
with  valuahle  information  on  lens-matters  generally, 
there  was  only  one  point  in  it  which  justified  the  title. 
In  one  place  it  did  recommend  the  choice  for  all-around 
work  of  a  lens  having  a  focal  length  ecpial  to  thediagonal 
of  the  plate  upon  which  it  would  most  often  he  used. 
There  was,  of  course,  nothing  novel  in  this  recommemla- 
tion.  For  a  score  of  years  previously  len.ses  of  the  more 
rai)id  ty])es  had  heen  liste'l  for  the  various  standard 
sizes  of  plate  on  |)ractically  this  basis,  that  is  to  say, 
the  normal  focal  length  for  '''2  inches; 

for  a  4  X  ,5,  (i  to  (>'2  inches;  for  4^4  x  ()'2-  ^3^  inches, 
ami  so  on,  .\lthough  it  is  im])o.ssihle  to  trace  the 
origin  of  this  stamlar'l,  many  years  of  experience 
have  proved  its  advisability,  and  the  novice  in  lens¬ 
buying  will  do  well  to  he  guided  by  it. 

It  must  not,  however,  he  assumed  that  there  is  any 


fetish  in  this  pro|)ortion,  for  in  many  cases  a  much 
greater  comparative  focal  length  will  he  found  to  give 
better  residts,  ami  in  others  a  shorter  one,  giving  a 
wider  angle,  is  .sometimes  demanded  hy  the  nature  of 
the  subject.  It  has  been  urged  by  some  writers  that  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens  should  he  eipial  to  the  distance 
at  which  the  resulting  photograiih  would  he  viewed,  and 
that  the  average  distance  for  people  with  normal  vision 
being  1  t  inches,  all  photograiihs,  no  matter  what  their 
dimensions,  should  he  taken  with  a  t4-inch  lens.  This 
is  manifestly  absurd,  in  view  of  the  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  photographs  which  are  made  upon  plates  smaller 
than  (i*  2  Y  8*2.  ui)on  which  size  a  14-inch  lens  might 
profitably  he  employed  with  most  subjects.  It  must 
never  he  forgotten  that  iier.sjiective  is  governed  entirely 
by  the  viewjtoint.  and  is  not  att'ected  cither  hy  the  con¬ 
struction  or  focal  length  of  the  lens,  provided  that  the 
.same  angle  is  included.  This  can  he  demonstrated  by 
making  one  negative  with  a  <louhle  lens  and,  without 
movingthe  camera, another  with  oneof  the  components; 
upon  enlarging  the  central  jiortion  of  the  first  negative 
until  the  'letails  arc  exactly  the  size  of  those  in  the 
second,  it  will  he  found  that  the  outlines  coincide 
exactly. 

Wi'le-angle  lenses,  that  is.  lemses  who.se  focal  length 
is  short  in  relation  to  the  ])lates  they  are  n.sed  upon,  are 
responsible  for  much  of  the  had  reputation  which  pho¬ 
tographs'  has  earned  among  artists.  The  arti.st,  either 
consciously  or  in.stinctively.  reconstructs  his  perspective 
when  he  is  drawing  a  sul)ject  in  a  confined  position. 
Hut  the  photograjiher  has  no  such  power.  Provided 
that  his  lens  is  rectilinear,  he  is  forced  to  put  up  with 
a  correct  rendering  in  linear  perspective,  no  matter  how 
offensive  to  the  trained  eye  it  may  appear.  Wide 
angles  are  a  necessary  evil  in  many  branches  of  com¬ 
mercial  photography;  they  should  he  avoided  hy  the 
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artistic  worker,  unless  he  has  a  definite  object  in  em¬ 
ploying  them. 

In  classifying  lenses  no  attention  should  be  paid  to 
any  descriptive  engraving  upon  the  mount.  I'or  all 
practical  purposes,  the  focal  length  and  the  extreme  size 
of  plate  which  can  be  covered  are  the  necessary  data; 
apart  from  the  intensity  or  speed,  these  indicate  the 
limits  of  their  usefulness.  For  example,  a  1‘2-inch  wide- 
angle  landscape-lens,  made  to  cover  a  10  x  12  plate, 
may  do  more  effective  service  as  a  narrow-angle  lens 
upon  a  4  x  5.  Conversely,  a  Sj^-inch  anastigmat, 
normally  a  x  434  lens,  may  be  used  at  a  pinch  as  a 
wide-angle  lens  upon  a  x  83^  plate. 

The  original  type  of  telephoto-lens,  especially  when 
of  rather  low  power,  is  an  instrument  which  has  never 
been  appreciated  at  its  true  value  by  the  great  majority 
of  photographers  for  either  technical  or  artistic  work. 
Like  many  other  new  inventions,  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  “stuntmongers,”  who  strained  its  capabilities  to 
the  utmost,  and  created  an  impression  that  it  was  un¬ 
suitable  for  everyday  w'ork.  The  great  merit  of  this 
type  is  its  possession  of  a  variable  focal  length,  so  that 
with  the  same  lens  the  desired  angle  can  be  embraced 
upon  virtually  any  size  of  plate.  With  a  moderate- 


power  attachment  the  normal  plate  is  covered  with  a 
minimum  equivalent  focal  length  of  three  times  that  of 
the  positive  lens.  Thus,  using  an  eight-inch  rectilinear 
and  a  four-inch  negative  attachment,  an  equivalent 
focal  length  of  24  inches  is  obtained  with  a  camera- 
extension  of  eight  inches,  and  for  every  four  inches  of 
camera-extension,  eight  inches  are  added  to  the  focal 
length.  When  objects  at  a  considerable  distance  have 
to  be  photographed  there  is  often  a  lack  of  contrast, 
but  this  is  due  to  the  atmospheric  conditions,  and  not 
to  the  lens.  It  may  be  minimised  liy  using  a  slow 
“contrasty”  plate  and  developing  fully. 

The  modern  one-focal-length  telephoto-lenses,  such 
as  the  Teleros,  Dallon  and  Cooke,  differ  only  from 
ordinary  lenses  in  that  they  require  for  di.stant  objects 
a  camera-extension  of  only  about  half  their  equivalent 
focal  length.  The.se  lenses  have  somewhat  limited 
covering-power,  and  cannot  be  used  for  anything  like 
the  normal  angle,  so  that  it  should  always  be  con¬ 
sidered  whether,  in  purchasing,  say,  a  lO-inch  lens, 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  procure  an  anastigmat 
which  would  cover  up  to  10  x  12,  or  a  telephoto  of  the 
same  aperture  which  would  cover  less  than  a  x 
plate.  It  depends  on  the  results  wanted. 


SUBJECT  FOR  NEXT  COMPETITION 
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the  HIVEU  EMILY  H.  HAYDEN 

EXAMPI-E  (JE  INTEHPKETATION 


Advanced  Competition 
Landscape  with  Figures 
Closes  July  31,  1923 

The  landscape  is  prohaMy  the  most  popular  siiliject 
that  the  averafie  caiiierist  attempts  to  photograph. 
K-\cei)t  on  a  wiinly  day,  the  trees,  the  hushes  or  grasses 
in  the  foregrouinl  or  in  the  hackground  of  a  landscape 
remain  reasonably  quiet;  there  is  usually  time  to  com¬ 
pose  the  scene  to  advantage  and,  in  short,  there  is  rather 
a  restfulness  about  landscape-pholograi>hy  that  is  lack¬ 
ing  ill  some  other  sulijects.  However,  in  this  compe¬ 
tition,  it  is  our  desire  to  avoid  making  things  too  easy 
for  the  worker.  Just  to  make  him  think  and  to  plan 
carefully,  we  are  stiiiulating  that  the  landscape  shall 
include  figures. 

Although  there  are  some  of  our  land.scape-photo- 
gra[)her.s  who  aver  that  to  include  figures  is  to  spoil  an 
otherwise  excellent  jihotograiih,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  there  are  times  and  jilaces  when  it  might  be  an 
advantage  to  add  a  figure  to  the  composition.  It  may 


be  well  to  point  out  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  figures  in  landscapes  and  landscapes  with 
figures.  The  two  should  not  be  confu.sed.  In  the 
present  competition,  the  first  and  most  important 
consideration  should  be  the  landscape,  and  whatever 
figures  are  included  should  in  no  way  hold  the  beholder 
but  rather  helii  him  to  a  greater  appreciation  of  the 
lanilscape  and  its  beauty.  Moreover,  the  technical 
skill  and  sound  artistic  judgment  required  will  be  an 
incentive  to  tho.se  of  our  readers  who  are  really  eager 
to  test  their  iihotograjihic  wings. 

It  should  be  evident  that,  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  competition,  the  camerist  must  select  a  good 
landscape-subject;  then,  he  must  so  place  the  figures 
that  they  will  harmonise  and  add  to  our  appreciation 
of  the  landscape.  J'his  he  may  regard  as  a  comparatively 
simple  jiroblcm  to  solve;  but  just  let  him  make  the 
attempt!  Often,  try  as  one  will,  the  figures  will  persist 
in  attracting  too  much  attention.  That  is,  the  result 
is  a  picture  of  figures  in  landscape,  the  exact  opposite 
of  the  objective  we  hope  to  attain  in  this  competition. 
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Some  workers  suggest  that  the  figures  be  included  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  appear  in  the  composition  at  a 
distance;  and,  hence,  because  of  their  diminutive  size, 
they  do  not  confuse  the  beholder.  This  may  work  out 
well,  provided  that  the  camerist  does  not  make  the 
mistake  to  allow  the  figures  to  wear  white  or  conspicu¬ 
ous  clothing.  I  remember  to  have  seen  an  excellent 
landscape  that  was  virtually  ruined,  artistically,  by  a 
figure  clad  in  glaring  white  which,  although  distant, 
nevertheless  caught  the  beholder’s  eye  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  else.  Even  as  we  might  tone  down  a  light-colored 
rock  or  fence-post,  so  should  all  figures  be  toned  down 
to  blend  with  the  entire  composition  in  perfect  har¬ 
mony,  although  the  figures,  themselves,  might  be  in¬ 
duced  to  cooperate  with  the  camerist  to  this  end. 

The  question  may  arise  as  to  the  type  of  figures  to 
employ  in  order  to  support  the  composition  and  to 
strengthen  our  interest  in  the  main  theme  that  the 
camerist  has  endeavored  to  portray.  Let  us  remember 
that  the  figures  must  help  and  not  hinder  the  composi¬ 
tion.  Consequently,  unusual  care  must  be  exercised  in 
their  selection  and  placing.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
familiar  compositions  is  one  which  depicts  an  extended 
landscape  or  panorama  with  a  person  pointing  or  look¬ 
ing  in  the  direction  of  greatest  interest.  Even  though 
such  a  figure  may  occupy  considerable  picture-space, 
the  eye  naturally  follows  the  extended  arm  in  the  di¬ 
rection  indicated  and  is  thus  brought  to  the  center  of 
interest  by  the  most  direct  route.  Even  when  the  figure 
is  shown  looking  in  the  required  direction,  the  same 
result  is  obtained.  However,  in  cases  where  the  land¬ 
scape  is  more  confined  and  the  figures  are  not  used  to 
point  out  literally  the  center  of  interest,  the  problem 
becomes  more  difiicult. 

Let  us  suppose  that  there  is  a  large,  open  field  and  in 
it  a  group  of  venerable,  wide-spreading  oak-trees  which 
are  well  relieved  against  a  subdued  but  pleasing  back¬ 
ground.  In  short,  we  have  a  delightful  and  restful 
landscape.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  believe  in  the 
artistic  value  of  a  group  of  fairies  dancing  beneath  the 
old  oak-trees.  Mind  you,  we  had  our  landscape  and 
its  center  of  interest  before  we  conceived  the  idea  of 
adding  the  dancing  fairies.  Our  center  of  interest  must 
not  be  disturbed  and  our  fairies  must  emphasise  the 
importance  of  the  oaks  in  the  composition.  Of  course, 
the  quickest  way  to  obtain  this  result  is  to  request  the 
models  to  face  the  oaks,  lift  up  their  hands  in  greeting 
or  supplication  and  thus  carry  the  beholder’s  eye  to 
the  center  of  interest.  In  a  sense,  we  can  repeat  w'hat 
the  figures  were  doing  in  the  panorama  or  extended 
landscape.  However,  if  we  wish  the  fairies  to  be  danc¬ 
ing  in  happy  abandon  without  reference  to  the  oak- 
trees,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  the  problem  assumes 
another  aspect.  In  this  case,  the  figures  must  be  sub¬ 
ordinated  in  tone  and  should  be  grouped  around  the 
oak-trees,  so  that  the  eye  rests  on  the  figures  but  passes 
on  to  the  oaks.  Just  how  this  might  be  done  will  depend 
upon  the  individual  situation  in  which  the  camerist 
finds  or  places  himself. 

There  was  a  time,  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  was  cus¬ 
tomary  to  suggest  the  proper  photographic  equipment 
with  which  the  camerist  might  obtain  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  results,  in  each  competition.  Today  this  is 
virtually  impossible.  Of  course,  I  can  give  my  per¬ 
sonal  opinion  which  might  be  of  some  service  to  certain 
readers,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  were  I  to  advocate 
the  u.se  of  a  5  x  7  view-camera  as  the  only  suitable  out¬ 
fit  for  the  purpose,  the  very  next  mail  would  bring  me 
a  beautiful  print  made  with  a  vest-pocket  camera! 
Modern  photographic  equipment  is  so  effective  that 
one  can  no  longer  limit  any  one  type  of  camera  or  lens 
to  a  definite  field.  We  have  unassailable  evidence 


every  month  that  today  it  is  the  man  or  woman  be¬ 
hind  the  camera,  and  not  the  camera  itself,  that  pro¬ 
duces  results.  The  very  moment  that  any  limitation 
is  placed  upon  a  certain  type  of  camera  or  lens,  it  is  a 
signal  to  the  admirers  of  that  type  of  camera  or  lens 
to  rush  proof  that  they  have  done  exactly  that  which 
we  said  should  not  be  attempted  with  it.  Conse¬ 
quently,  I  am  beginning  to  feel  that  with  intelligent 
manipulation  virtually  every  type  of  camera  will  do 
good  work  artistically  and  otherwi.se.  Not  only  in 
photography,  but  in  other  arts  and  sciences,  we  can 
no  longer  place  limitations  on  this  or  that  type  of  equip¬ 
ment  or  method.  It  appears  to  be  an  age  when  the 
so-called  impossible  is  being  done  again  and  again, 
h'or  these  reasons,  I  say  that  any  standard  type  of 
camera  used  intelligently  may  be  depended  upon  to 
yield  suitable  pictures  for  this  competition.  What 
the  type  of  camera  should  be,  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
suggest;  but  I  will  have  the  last  word  and  say,  “Use 
a  camera  with  a  groundglass,  or  a  camera  equipped 
with  a  direct  view-finder.” 

To  revert,  for  a  moment,  to  the  matter  of  the  figures 
and  how  they  should  be  clothed,  I  might  add  that  a 
pastoral  scene  obviously  should  not  include  figures 
dressed  in  the  latest  Paris  fashions.  Even  though  the 
figures  are  to  be  subordinated,  they  should  not  conflict 
with  the  theme  to  be  expressed.  A  lone  fisherman  or 
harvester  in  the  field  should  be  clothed  as  befits  the 
occasion. 

In  connection  with  this  competition,  it  will  be  of 
great  help  and  pictorial  value  for  every  camerist  to 
read  thoroughly  a  good  book  on  pictorial  composition. 
Even  though  all  of  it  does  not  fit  his  particular  case, 
he  will  find  that  there  are  certain  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  mentioned  which  will  serve  him  well  in  all  his 
photographic  work.  Of  course,  he  should  not  make 
his  picture  “according  to  the  book.”  To  do  so  would 
rob  it  of  all  individuality  and  spontaneity.  However, 
even  as  the  child  must  learn  its  A  B  C’s  before  it  can 
read  Tennyson’s  poems,  so  the  camerist  should  realise 
the  value  of  thorough  preparation  before  he  can  be¬ 
come  an  experienced  pictorialist.  Then,  too,  from 
the  technical  point  of  view  the  camerist  should  not 
fail  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  a  sound  knowledge 
of  the  mechanical  details  of  his  photographic  equip¬ 
ment.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  modern  anastigmat  or 
soft-focus  lens  requires  study  and  the  necessary  expe¬ 
rience  in  order  to  make  it  conform  to  the  will  of  the 
camerist.  Lenses  have  an  individuality  of  their  own 
which  must  be  discovered  by  trial  on  the  very  subject 
which  the  worker  wishes  to  attempt.  The  expendi¬ 
ture  of  time,  patience  and  effort  required  to  master 
a  lens  is  eminently  W'orthwhile. 

In  conclusion,  it  will  be  well  for  the  ambitious  picto¬ 
rialist  to  combine  thorough  study  with  sound  practical 
experience,  and  thus  place  himself  in  a  position  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  competition  and  his  desire  to 
make  something  of  himself  and  of  photography.  Al¬ 
though  some  readers  may  feel,  at  times,  that  I  over¬ 
emphasise  the  necessity  to  have  high  photographic 
standards  and  live  up  to  them,  is  there  any  surer  way 
to  success.^  I  do  not  believe  that  it  will  be  amiss  to  say 
that  it  has  been  a  source  of  deep  satisfaction  to  me  to 
receive  many  letters  in  wdiich  the  writers  express  them¬ 
selves  as  being  encouraged  by  these  paragraphs;  and, 
what  is  best  of  all,  my  correspondents  acknowledge 
that  they  get  more  pleasure  out  of  photography  as  a 
result.  My  purpose  is  to  inform,  to  encourage  and  to 
stimulate,  in  my  humble  w'ay.  I  am  eager  to  have  every 
owner  of  a  camera  make  a  success  of  photography;  and 
the  one  way  to  bring  this  about  is  by  encouraging  each 
camerist  to  do  his  very  best,  always.  A.  H.  B. 
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BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PIIOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Beginners’  Competition 

^  It 

- f-ij 

Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 

Prizes 

Fint  Prize:  Value  $3.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $2.00 
Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  in  later  issues  will  be  given 
Honorable  Mention.  This  includes  a  certificate  suit¬ 
able  for  framing  and  a  coupon  which  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  a  credit  of  Fifty  Cents  towards  a  subscription 
to  PaoTO-ER.\  Mag.\zine,  or  towards  the  purchase  of 
photographic  books  listed  with  the  coupon. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous”. 
Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photo-materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manufacturer 
who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  Magazine,  or  in  books. 

Prints  may  be  regarded  as  ineligible  for  a  competi¬ 
tion  if  any  of  the  following  rules  are  disregarded. 


Rules 


1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of  not 
more  than  two  years’  practical  camera-activity,  and 
whose  work  submitted  here  is  without  any  practical 
help  from  friend  or  professional  expert.  A  signed 
statement  to  this  effect  should  accompany  the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not  won 
a  first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the  first 
prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but  may 
enter  jirints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  and  enlarge¬ 
ments  up  to  and  including  8x10  inches. 

4.  Prints  representing  no  more  than  two  different 
subjects,  for  any  one  competition,  and  printed  in 
any  medium  except  blue-print,  may  be  entered.  They 
should  be  sim[)ly  and  tastefully  mounted.  Subjects 
which  have  appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  entered 
in  competitions  elsewhere,  before  Photo-Era  Maga¬ 
zine  awards  are  announced. 

5.  Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface,  and  sepias, 
are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accom- 
panieil  by  smooth  prints  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail. 

G.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker’s  name 
and  address,  the  title  of  the  picture,  and  the  name  and 
month  of  competition,  and  shoidd  be  accompanied  by 
a  letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date, 
light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
u.sed,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  En¬ 
close  return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent 
at  request.  Criticism  at  request. 

7.  I’rints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
become  the  property  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  un¬ 
less  for  special  reasons.  This  does  not  prevent  the 
photographer  from  disposing  of  other  prints  from 
such  negatives  after  he  has  received  official  recognition. 

8.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when 
return-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  is  sent  with  data. 

9.  Prints  should  be  carefully  packed  between  two 
layers  of  cellular  board  so  cut  that  the  corrugations 
run  at  right-angles  to  each  other. 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  March  31,  1923. 

First  Prize:  Mrs.  G.  Bell 
Second  Prize:  Chas.  Ditchfield 
Honorable  Mention:  L.  J.  Creegan;  .lolin  T.  Cromer; 
Eient.  Alfred  E.  McKenney;  Stanley  Shiner;  Suzuki. 


Purchase  a  Good  Lens — It’s  Worth  It 

A  FEW  weeks  ago,  one  of  my  readers  wrote  in  for  a 
few  suggestions  before  buying  a  camera.  Part  of  his 
letter  went  something  like  this:  “As  you  know,  I  am 
just  a  beginner  and  until  I  know  more  about  photo¬ 
graphy  than  1  do  at  pre.sent,  there  is  no  use  in  my  get¬ 
ting  one  of  those  expensive  lenses.  Of  course,  I  want 
a  good  camera-box;  but  the  lens  need  not  be  very  ex¬ 
pensive  while  I  am  learning.”  This  beginner  apparently 
shares  the  commonly  accejited  belief  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  learn  with  good  tools.  That  is,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  novice  is  too  inexperienced  to  manipulate  a 
good  outfit  without  ruining  it;  hence,  let  him  learn 
witli  an  equipment  that  may  be  mined  without  great 
loss,  financially  or  phofograiihically. 

This  reminds  me  of  my  tyro-days  when  I  was 
endeavoring  to  master  the  game  of  tennis.  Why 
should  I  invest  heavily  in  a  tennis-racket  with  which 
to  learn.^  Was  not  a  moderate-priced  one  as  good  to 
knock  the  ball  around  the  court  and  to  dig  into  the 
gravel.^  I  bought  such  a  tenni.s-racket.  After  a  few 
days  the  gut  became  .so  loose  that  it  .seemed  as  if 
I  were  hitting  the  ball  with  a  butterfly-net.  Next, 
some  of  the  strings  jiarted — and  this  happened  just 
when  my  instructor  was  trying  to  show  me  how  to 
jilace  the  ball  in  the  oi>posite  court  with  force  and  ac¬ 
curacy.  When  it  came  to  volleying  and  cutting  the 
ball,  I  was  unable  to  "carry  on”  at  all.  But  what  a 
ditference  when  I  liought  a  good  racket!  Then,  I 
began  to  enjoy  tennis,  because  I  could  hold  my  own; 
and  whatever  mistakes  I  made  were  in  no  way  trace¬ 
able  to  “poor  tools”.  Moreover,  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
have  in  my  hand  a  racket  that  responiled  with  a 
musical  ring  and  “snap"  to  my  demands  upon  it.  I 
felt  that  I  couhl  play  well  whenever  I  had  that  racket 
in  my  hand.  In  short,  I  had  confidence — and  that 
helps  mightily  to  win  any  .sort  of  a  game. 

So,  to  return  to  my  correspondent,  I  a<lvised  him — 
as  1  do  all  those  who  ask  for  suggestions  when  about 
to  purcha.se  a  camera — to  buy  the  very  be.st  outfit 
that  he  could  afford.  In  a  sen.se,  tlie  camera-box  is 
a  secondary  consiileration.  A  mahogany  camera  is 
not  one  Iiit  better  than  a  cigar-box  camera,  so  far  as 
picture-making  is  concerned.  .\  fifty-dollar  camera- 
box  with  a  five-dollar  lens  is  only  as  goo<l  as  the  five- 
dollar  lens.  Now,  to  be  more  definite.  Let  us  sup- 
[)ose  that  there  is  a  2j<f  x  Sff  roll-film  camera  equipped 
with  three  types  of  lenses,  meni.scus,  rapid  rectilinear 
and  F  7.7  anastigmat.  The  difference  in  price  is  not 
very  great.  That  is,  not  so  great  as  would  be  the  case 
if  the  anastigmat  were  F,  0,3  or  F,  4. .5  and  made  by 
an  expensive  lens-maker.  Furthermore,  let  us  suppose 
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that  this  2J4  x  camera  may  be  obtained  with 
an  imitation  leather-back  and  moderate-priced  fit¬ 
tings;  but  still  fitted  with  a  good  anastigmat  F/7.7 
lens.  If  eighteen  dollars  is  all  that  the  beginner  can 
afford  and  this  is  the  price  of  the  outfit  just  described, 
let  him  buy  it  in  preference  to  a  better-finished  camera 
w’ith  meniscus  or  rapid  rectilinear  lenses  at  a  lower 
price.  The  lens  is  the  important  part  of  the  outfit. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  belittle  the  moderate- 
priced  cameras.  I  began  my  photographic  career  with 
a  two-dollar  Brownie  camera  and  I  have  the  first 
pictures  I  ever  made  with  it.  There  are  many  worse 
pictures  that  I  made  with  a  two-hundred  dollar  out¬ 
fit.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  or  not  a  good 
picture  can  be  made  with  a  moderate-priced  camera. 
There  is  not  a  standard  camera  on  the  market  to¬ 
day  that  will  not  make  a  good  picture  if  handled 
properly  under  favorable  conditions.  But  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  point  out  that  the  fewer  limitations  a  beginner 
has  to  overcome,  the  better  pictures  he  will  make. 
By  limitations  I  mean  conditions  of  light  and  a  limited 
number  of  shutter-speeds.  The  better  the  len.s-and- 
shutter  equipment,  the  more  likely  the  beginner  will 
be  to  obtain  satisfactory  residts. 

Needless  to  say,  the  purchase  of  a  good  lens  does 


not  relieve  the  beginner  of  the  responsibility  to  master 
its  use.  A  hundred-dollar  lens  is  not  so  good  as  a 
pinhole,  if  it  is  not  used  intelligently.  As  I  have  had 
occasion  to  .say  many  times,  the  cost  of  an  outfit  in 
no  way  guarantees  success  or  causes  failure.  I  am 
advocating  the  purcha.se  of  a  good  lens;  but  this  does 
not  mean  good  pictures  unless  the  camerist  learns  to 
use  the  lens  properly.  lie  should  not  expect  an  F/7.7 
lens  to  do  the  work  of  an  F/4..5  ultra-rapid  anastig¬ 
mat.  What  I  said  about  cameras  is  true  about  stand¬ 
ard  len.ses — all  will  make  good  pictures  provided  they 
are  used  intelligently. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  suggest  to  every  beginner 
that  he  purchase  the  camera  with  the  best  lens-equip¬ 
ment  that  he  can  afford.  Let  him  bear  in  mind  that 
“fancy”  fittings,  morocco  leather  and  mahogany  wood¬ 
work,  do  not  make  pictures.  All's  well  if  he  can 
afford  it;  but  if  not,  let  him  put  the  extra  money  into 
the  lens.  A  clear,  sharp  negative  is  a  greater  satis¬ 
faction  than  a  “pretty"  camera  and  no  presentable 
pictures.  By  all  means,  let  the  beginner  “go  the 
limit”  in  de  luxe  outfits,  if  he  can  afford  them  and  u.se 
them  to  advantage;  but  the  average  camerist  will  do 
well  to  select  the  modest  outfit  equipped  with  a  good 
len.s — it’s  worth  it  A.  11.  B. 
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Using  Single  Elements  of  Non-Convertible 
Lenses 

As  with  the  print-criticism,  perliaps  it  is  not  witlioiit 
some  benefit  to  occasionally  “accept  a  challenge”  if  it 
is  constructive  and  friendly.  I  was  immensely  in¬ 
terested  in  Mr.  Wendell’s  article  in  Photo-Era 
Magazine,  November,  its  technical  work  being 

of  a  high  standard.  Put,  like  his  other  friends,  the 
particular  value  of  this  discovery  for  “very  near  work” 
was  not  quite  so  convincing.  Perhaps  there  was  some 
difficulty  as  to  the  length  of  the  bellows  drawn  or  ex¬ 
tension  not  mentioned;  but  for  photographing  at  or 
near  .some  same  size,  what  is  the  objection  to  using  the 
complete  lens.^  If  we  begin  with  a  oj^-inch  lens  to 
produce  same-size  copy,  the  bellows  is  drawn  out  to  11 
inches.  Put  if  we  work  with  the  rear  element,  of,  let  us 
say,  ID  or  11-inch  focus,  then,  to  get  same-size  copy,  we 
must  have  an  extension  of  over  twenty  inches.  As  the 
results  are  precisely  the  same  in  lioth  cases,  the  advan¬ 
tage  seems  to  be  with  the  comjdete  lens.  However,  the 
point  is  well  made  as  to  some  interesting  possibilities 
with  so-called  non-convertible  len.ses,  and  it  is  well 
worth  while  for  the  owner  of  one  of  these  to  test  it  out. 

For  distance-work,  I  have  used  the  rear  element  of 
a  non-convertible,  at  stop  F/‘22  with  perfect  results, 
including  architectural  subjects,  with  straight  and  paral¬ 
lel  lines.  Also,  with  the  same  good  results,  I  have 
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irsed  this  lens  for  enlarging  with  the  front  of  the  lens 
towards  the  negative — in  fact,  I  have  used  it  turned  both 
ways  for  such  work  with  identical  results.  It  is  a  Seneca 
.Series  I  Anastigmat,  made,  I  think,  by  Wollensak  and 
similar,  if  not  the  .same,  as  a  Velostigmat,  although  of 
old  style.  Here  is  an  odd  condition  that  I  have  not 
fully  understood.  Both  of  the  single  elements  when 
used  in  the  rear  of  the  shutter  are  approximately  1034- 
inch  focus,  each.  When  used  in  the  front,  they  are 
each  of  about  734-hich  focus  and  the  images  of  all  four 
tests  are  exactly  the  same  size!  The  image  of  the 
single  lens  is  somewhat  less  than  twice  the  size  of  that 
of  the  complete  lens,  which  is  of  .5-inch  focus.  How 
can  lenses  of  a  different  focal  length  produce  images  of 
the  same  size?  Anyway,  the  manufacturers  have  as¬ 
sured  me  that  this  is  not  a  convertible  lens.  And  as 
to  the  “Amateur  Copyist”  by  Bertha  Scott,  the  results 
seem  to  amply  justify  the  simple  acce.s.sories.  I  have 
used  the  bay-wiudow  lighting  described  with  satis¬ 
factory  results;  but  pull  down  the  shade  on  the  center 
behind  to  avoid  shadows  being  thrown  on  the  copy  by 
the  camera.  This  leaves  the  side  lighting  on  both 
sides.  To  adjust  for  copy  of  this  kind,  I  have  a  sliding 
platform  that  takes  its  place  on  the  tripod-top,  wdth 
the  camera  fastened  to  this.  .Vdjust  first  for  paral¬ 
lelism  and  then  the  exact  size  is  easily  fixed  by  sliding 
the  platform  without  di.sturbing  the  other  factors. 

Charles  A.  Harris. 
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Double  Tones  with  Selenium 

In  order  to  obtain  different  tones  on  developing 
papers,  from  black  through  violet-red  to  brown,  prints 
toned  with  selenium  are  treated  with  Farmer’s  reducer. 
The  double  tones  thus  obtained,  continues  PJiotograph- 
ische  Rundschau,  are  very  pleasing  in  photographs  of 
evening-views,  city-scenes  and  snow-landscapes,  as 
they  not  only  reproduce  the  gradations  of  light  and  shade 
but  remind  one  of  the  natural  colors  in  the  original  view. 
By  shorter  or  longer  toning,  it  is  possible  to  vary  the 
shadings  over  a  comparatively  wide  scale.  In  the 
reducing-operation,  the  fine  gradations  of  the  lights 
are  not  lost  as  is  the  case  with  other  prints  treated 
with  Farmer’s  reducer,  as  in  this  case  all  the  silver  is 
transformed  into  seleno-silver,  which  is  not  affected 
by  potassium  ferricyanide. 

The  well-washed  prints  may  be  toned  in  any  de¬ 
sired  selenium-bath  without  previous  bleaching. 
Violet-tones  can  be  obtained  best  from  strongly  de¬ 
veloped  prints.  The  more  the  original  tone  of  the 
print  approaches  brownish  or  greenish,  the  more 
violet-brown  will  be  the  tone  after  reducing. 

Bromide  paper,  which  is  somewhat  difficult  to  tone 
with  selenium,  gives,  after  reducing,  the  same  tones 
as  the  gaslight-papers,  even  if  no  greenish  or  brown¬ 
ish  color  is  recognizable.  For  bromide  paper  a  toning- 
bath  of  double  strength  is  recommended.  The  time 
of  toning  may  extend  to  several  minutes. 

After  a  brief  rinsing,  the  toned  prints  are  cleared 
in  a  1  to  10  bath  of  potassium  metabisulphite  and  then 
washed  for  ten  minutes  in  running  water.  The  wet 
prints  are  then  treated  in  the  reducer.  Dry  prints 
must  be  well  soaked  in  water.  The  reducer  is  made 
by  adding  to  a  5  or  10  per  cent,  solution  of  hypo 
enough  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  ferricyanide  of 
potassium  to  color  it  a  light  yellow.  If  the  reducer 
is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time  or  several  prints 
have  been  treated  in  it,  the  yellow  color  gradually 
disappears,  in  which  case  more  ferricyanide-solution 
must  be  added.  After  reducing,  the  print  is  thoroughly 
washed  for  at  least  half  an  hour. 

The  longer  the  toning  is  continued  the  darker  will 
be  the  brown;  it  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
prints  take  a  deeper  violet  tint  on  drying.  If  a  clear¬ 
ing-bath  is  not  used  between  toning  and  reducing,  the 
whites  will  have  a  yellowish  tinge;  but  in  many  cases 
this  may  be  desirable. 

An  Economical  Size  of  Paper 

Editor  of  The  Crucible; 

As  one  of  your  correspondents  points  out,  the  4x6 
size  gives  more  square  inches  of  paper  for  one  dollar 
than  any  other  size  you  can  buy.  But  we  may  look 
at  the  question  from  another  angle.  There  is  no 
economy  if  the  extra  paper  obtained  is  thrown  away 
as  waste.  It  all  depends  on  the  size  of  prints  you 
generally  make.  In  actual  price  per  square  inch,  the 
Cirkut  Camera  rolls  of  Azo  paper  in  the  8,  10,  and 
16-inch  widths  are  second  only  to  the  4x6  size,  and 
the  10-inch  roll,  in  particular,  cuts  up  to  good  advan¬ 
tage  for  many  sizes. 


All  of  the  following  sizes  can  be  cut  without  waste 
from  a  10-inch  width: 

1  10  X  12 

1  8  X  10 

2  5  X  7,  5  X  8,  ij/g  X  ,5,  or  4  X  5 

3  3U  X  3li,  3}4  X  or  3}i  X  5}i 

4  23-i  X  334.  or  1]/2  X  43^ 

Many  other  sizes  can  be  cut  by  mixing  sizes,  such  as 

1  6x8  and  1  4x6 

Or  1  vertical  4x6  and  1  horizontal  4x6 

Also  63^  X  83^  can  be  combined  with  33^  x  5]/2 

and  so  on  almost  ad  infinitum.  And  a  roll  costs  only 
$1.25.  The  rolls  are  a  convenience  where  one  uses 
only  an  occasional  sheet  for  an  odd  size,  with  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  now  and  then,  as  it  enables  one  to  get  along 
w'ithout  a  large  stock  w’hich  might  grow'  stale  on  one’s 
hands. 

In  general,  I  prefer  the  flat  sizes,  and  find  the  5x7 
and  7  X  11  sizes  the  most  economical.  Although  they 
cost  more,  they  cut  up  to  better  advantage  for  my 
work.  The  5x7  gives  four  234  x  33-'^,  three  234  x  434  or 
two  33^  x  5  pieces;  but  will  not  give  the  occasional  single¬ 
weight  postcard  that  I  require.  The  7  x  1 1  w'ill  give  four 
postcards,  and  with  only  slight  waste,  tw'o  5x7  sheets 
w'ith  all  the  smaller  sizes  that  may  be  cut  from  them; 
also  a  number  of  odd  sizes  which  happen  to  strike  my 
fancy,  and  the  whole  sheet  answ'ers  very  nicely  for 
small  enlargements,  if  needed. 

The  following  list  shows  the  number  of  square  inches 
of  single  weight  Azo  obtainable  for  $1.35  in  the  various 
sizes : 


3456  sq. 

in.  4  x  6  (gross  lots)  10  or  12  extra  sheets 
the  $1  over  the  next  cheapest. 

3200 

8-inch  or  16-inch  Cirkut  rolls 

3158 

10-inch  Cirkut  rolls 

3069 

534  x  7M  gross  lots 

3024 

334  X  12,  7x9  gross  lots 

3000 

Regular  20-inch  rolls,  10  ft.  or  10  yds. 

2932 

734  X  934  gross  lots 

2893 

634  X  834  gross  lots 

2880 

4  X  5,  5  X  8,  or  8  x  10  gross  lots 

2856 

14  X  17  gross  lots 

2800 

16  X  20  gross  lots 

2772 

7xllorllxl4  gross  lots 

2765 

6  X  8  or  20  X  24  gross  lots 

2715 

9  x  11  or  18  X  22  gross  lots 

2659 

10x12  gross  lots 

2574 

334  X  534  gross  lots 

2210 

334  X  434  gross  lots 

1700 

234  X  434 

1404 

234  X  334  gross  lots 

Note  that  even  the  regular  20-inch  roll  is  cheaper 
per  square  inch  than  any  of  the  cut  sizes  except  the 
few  sizes  which  are  given  above  it  in  the  list.  These 
figures  do  not  hold  for  Velox.  Velox  in  general  costs 
twice  as  much  as  Azo,  but  the  Cirkut  Camera  Rolls 
of  Velox  cost  over  234  times  as  much  as  the  correspond¬ 
ing  rolls  of  Azo. 

Winn  W.  Davidson. 
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A  Support  for  the  Printing-Frame 

Not  being etjuipped  with  an  electric  printing  machine, 
nor  with  tlie  current  to  use  one  if  I  had  liad  it;  and  not 
having  seen  on  the  market  anything  that  would  serve 
the  same  purpose  in  connection  with  gas,  I  was  forced, 
for  a  long  time,  to  jirint  my  negatives  by  holding  the 
printing-frame  at  arm’s  length  before  the  gaslight. 
This  method,  although  correct  theoretically,  had  its 
drawbacks  when  applied  practically.  For  instance, 
aside  from  the  fact  tluit  an  evening  of  this  was  rather 
a  physical  “stunt”  to  ])erform,  I  ha<l  a  most  difficult 
time  to  gauge  the  nine  inches  or  so  which,  according 
to  the  instructions  that  accompany  the  pa[)er,  was  the 
right  distance  from  the  light.  My  estimate  must  have 
\aried  with  each  succee<ling  jjrint,  for  a  half  dozen 
of  them  made  from  the  same  negative  re.sembled  each 
other  almost  as  much  as  did  the  picture  of  “llaniijton 
Koads"  by  daylight,  and  the  same  scene  by  moonlight, 
which  appeared  in  Photo-F.ka  .Ma(;azixe  recently. 

I>'iually,  in  desperation,  after  a  succession  (jf  failures 
that  did  not  exceed,  but  eciualled,  the  number  of  my 
attempts,  I  gave  u[)  printing  temporarily,  and  turned 
my  efforts  towards  devising  some  mechanical  means 
whereby  my  printing-frame  could  lie  held  at  the 
correct  distance  from  the  light  for  one  print,  or  for 
fifty  if  need  be.  The  result  is  shown  in  Figure  1.  d’he 
only  raw  stock  neecled  to  manufacture  this  stand, 
was:  1,  .V  little  patience;  '2,  a  f-foot  length  of  stout  wire; 
.'i,  a  pair  of  pliers;  4,  some  short  jiieces  of  fine  coiiper- 
wire — string  would  have  done  just  as  well — and,  5, 
a  hammer. 

'I’he  first  step  in  making  this  suiiporting-frame  was 
to  bend  tlie  wire  to  the  form  of  an  exaggerated  hairpin, 
then,  beginning  from  the  loo[),  to  shape  it  as  shown  in 
the  photograph.  'I’he  l>est  way  to  make  the  corners, 
I  found,  was  to  hold  the  wire  rigidly  with  the  pliers, 
and  with  the  free  hand  bend  the  wire  over  the  edge  of 
the  pliers — a  few  taps  of  the  hammer  at  the  point 
where  the  wire  projected  from  the  jaws  of  the  jiliers 
then  flattened  it  into  a  true  coruer. 

Perhaps  the  oidy  additional  explanation  necessary 
is  that  the  liead  of  the  "hairpin"  which  forms  the  base 
of  the  support  is  fitted  over  the  key  that  controls  the 
gas,  and  that  a  short  piece  of  thin  wire  is  wound  around 
both  stipport  and  gas-fixture  at  a  point  just  forward 
of  the  key,  to  prevent  the  weight  of  the  printing-frame 


from  upsetting  the  wire-frame.  Another  sliort  piece 
ot  wire  is  wounil  around  the  elbow,  a  couple  of  inches 
forward  of  the  key,  to  overcome  the  tendency  of  the 
support  to  jiggle. 

Figure  i  shows  the  printing-frame  in  position  ready 
for  lu'inting.  The  siinple  little  contrivance  described 
above  has  been  very  helpful  to  me  in  enabling  me  to 
standardise  the  length  of  the  exposures  necessary  to 
give  my  negatives.  Doubtless  it  will  be  of  as.si.stance 
to  others  who  might  be  in  the  same  predicament  that 
I  was  in  with  regard  to  lack  of  electricity. 

.4kthuk  E.  Tkahan. 

The  Success  of  the  Bromide  Print 

Tiik  bromide-process,  in  si)ite  of  all  the  newer  print- 
ing-!nediums,  still  holds  pride  of  place  with  the  serious 
worker,  according  to  The  British  Journal.  Many 
new  methods  of  so-called  pictorial  reproduction  are 
available,  each  of  them  ref|uiring  much  study  and 
experience,  on  the  part  of  the  worker,  to  bring  out 
their  best  possibilities.  But  the  l)romide-i)rinl,  easy  to 
manii)ulate,  strong,  ami  yet  with  i)erfect  gradation,  .still 
remains  the  favorite  method  of  re])roduction  with 
exhibitors.  .\t  the  Royal  I’ludographic  Society’s  ex¬ 
hibition,  there  were  in  the  pictorial  section  l.M  prints, 
11.)  of  width  hail  the  name  of  the  ])rinting-process 
attached  to  the  titles  in  the  catalog.  Of  the.se  11.5 
[irints,  (i4  were  b,\-  the  bromide-process.  Next  to  this 
in  number  is  Bromoil  (direct  and  transfer),  which 
claimed  ‘•24  prints,  leaving  27  to  be  distributed  over  0 
other  printing-processes.  d'he  brondde-))rocess  is, 
therefore,  a  long  way  in  front  for  ])oinilarity,  and, 
undoubtedly,  the  large  amount  of  careful  attention 
given  to  the  manufacture  of  .so  many  fine  grades  of 
paper  and  sjieeds  of  emulsion  has  had  much  to  do  with 
this.  There  is  no  negative  nowadays  that  cannot  lie 
siuted  by  .some  speed  or  brand  of  bromide  paper,  and 
jirints  eminently  siiitable  to  the  full  gamut  of  pictorial 
subjects  may  be  obtained.  The  newer  grades  of  warm- 
black  ])aper  have  become  very  popular,  giving,  as  they 
do,  fine,  rich,  mezzotint-effects  without  the  troulile 
of  after-toning,  d’hey  are  specially  suitable  for  portrait¬ 
ure  and  land.scape  in  the  present  style;  and  it  is  prints 
on  these  jiapers  which  fill  our  exhibitions  and  give  so 
much  pleasure  to  the  admirer  of  photographic  crafts- 
manshi]),  pictorial  or  otherwise. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


E.  S.  D. — When  diluting  such  strong  acids 
as  sulphuric,  the  acid  must  always  be  poured  slowly 
into  the  water.  Never  pour  water  on  a  strong  acid  as 
the  heat  evolved  is  so  great  that  the  liquid  is  likely  to 
be  thrown  out  of  the  container  and  cause  injury. 

M.  H.  T. — Most  kinds  of  dirt  on  mounted 
prints  may  be  removed  by  rubbing  with  a  piece 
of  Artgum,  or  even  better  with  a  kneaded  rubber- 
eraser,  which,  being  softer,  is  less  likely  to  mar  the 
print.  Glossy  papers  may  have  to  be  cleaned  with  a 
piece  of  cotton  dampened  with  alcohol. 

_  D.  E.  R. — In  making  lantern-slides  the  nega¬ 
tive  should  be  one  that  in  so  far  as  possible  is  techni¬ 
cally  perfect.  As  all  defects  are  greatly  enlarged  on 
the  screen,  it  is  very  important  that  the  negative 
from  which  a  slide  is  to  be  made  be  free  of  pinholes, 
scratches,  stains  and  other  blemishes.  A  good  snappy 
negative  is  necessary,  one  that  has  been  fully  exposed 
and  correctly  developed. 

B.  G.  T. — Washing  prints  by  hand  is  the 
most  certain  method.  The  prints  are  placed 
in  a  tray  of  water  and  after  three  or  four  minutes  are 
transferred,  one  at  a  time,  to  a  second  tray  of  water. 
The  first  tray  is  refilled  with  fresh  water  and  the  proc¬ 
ess  repeated  until  the  prints  have  ■  been  in  ten  or 
twelve  changes  of  water. 

M.  J,  K. — Water  may  be  purified  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes  by  adding  alum  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  15  grains  to  a  gallon.  This  coagulates  the 
slime  which  carries  down  any  suspended  particles, 
and  the  solution  rapidly  clears.  This  method  does  not 
remove  dissolved  salts,  but  the  small  amount  of  alum 
introduced  into  the  water  has  no  harmful  effect  on  the 
developer. 

D.  F.  G. — A  Shutter-speed  of  1  /3®0  of  a 
second  will  stop  ail  ordinary  moving  objects. 
Without  a  doubt,  the  focal-plane  shutter  is  the  most 
efficient  for  high-speed  photography.  However, 
successful  diving,  running,  baseball,  and  football 
pictures  have  been  made  with  a  between-the-lens 
shutter  working  at  a  maximum  speed  of  1/300  of  a 
second.  In  making  such  pictures  the  photographer 
should  select  the  angle  of  viev/  carefully,  so  as  to  avoid 
having  the  subject  pass  the  camera  at  right  angles. 

J.  K.  L. — The  term  “Winchester”  is  an  old 
English  liquid  measure  of  80  ounces.  In  fact,  it  is 
some  centuries  old,  according  to  reliable  authority. 
In  reading  English  photo-journals  the  term  is  fre¬ 
quently  used  in  formulae;  and  whenever  “Winchester” 
is  written,  it  refers  to  80  ounces  of  whatever  fluid  is 
under  discussion. 

D.  S.  A. — There  are  three  commercial 
strengths  of  acetic  acid;  that  known  as  glacial 
acetic  acid,  which  contains  about  99%  of  the  acid,  and 
which  is  called  glacial  because  at  moderately  low  tem¬ 
peratures  it  freezes  to  a  solid,  a  solution  containing 
80%  of  the  acid,  and  the  28%  commercial  acetic  acid. 

A.  R.  D. — A  gallon  of  the  standard  strength 
fixing-bath  should  fix  one  hundred  8  x  10  prints, 
and  when  these  have  been  fixed  the  bath  should  be 
changed.  The  bath  should  not  be  overworked,  be¬ 
cause  as  it  becomes  saturated  with  silver  the  film  or 
paper  will  carry  the  silver  into  the  wash-water  with 


it;  and,  if  not  properly  washed  the  silver-salt  will 
remain  in  the  finished  photograph  and  will  decompose 
into  silver  sulphide  in  time,  producing  stains. 

M.  H.  G. — All  sulphides  give  off  a  certain 
amount  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  which  smells 
offensively,  and  which  is  extremely  dangerous  to 
photographic  materials,  since  a  very  small  amount  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  will  convert  enough  of  the  silver 
sulphide  or  chloride  of  the  material  into  sulphide  to 
produce  a  severe  fog.  Therefore,  no  photographic 
materials  should  be  kept  in  a  room  where  sulphides 
are  stored  or  where  sulphide  toning  is  done. 


The  Making  of  Pictures 

A  LIVELY  debate,  recently,  at  the  Edinburgh  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  had  as  its  subject  the  proposition, 
“That  this  Society  devotes  too  much  time  to  the  making 
of  pictures.”  The  hypercritical  might  cavil  at  the 
wording,  since  a  Society,  as  such,  can  no  more  make 
a  picture  than  it  can,  say,  marry.  It  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  picture-making  that  it  is  an  individual 
act;  and  even  the  rare  cases  in  which  we  see  an  un¬ 
doubted  picture  bearing  the  names  of  two  artists  are, 
in  all  probability,  not  actually  exceptions.  We  have 
not  seen  a  full  report  of  the  discussion,  continues  The 
Amateur  Photographer  editorially,  so  that  'vvhat  follows 
is  not  intended  as  any  criticism  of  those  who  took 
part  in  it.  We  constantly  read  letters  and  hear  re¬ 
marks  in  which  picture-making  seems  to  be  regarded 
in  a  false  light.  “I  don't  care  anything  about  art,” 
someone  will  say,  “I  want  to  be  able  to  make  good 
photographs.”  Such  a  remark  assumes  that  the  making 
of  a  good  photograph  and  “art”  can  be  regarded 
as  quite  distinct.  Because  certain  photographers  have 
adopted  diffusion  and  other  tricks  to  bring  about  the 
end  they  deshe,  it  has  come  to  be  assumed  that  blur, 
or  darkness,  or  mist,  or  some  oddity  of  subject,  con¬ 
stitute  “art”;  and  that  the  aims  of  most  of  us,  who 
wish  to  photograph  some  particular  object  as  clearly 
and  as  effectively  as  we  can,  are  not  concerned  with 
“art”  at  all.  This  is  to  lower  the  value  of  photo¬ 
graphy  and  to  lower  the  value  of  art.  When  the  photo¬ 
grapher,  who  hates  all  the  devices  we  have  mentioned, 
concerns  himself  with  getting  what,  in  his  opinion,  is 
the  best  viewpoint  from  which  to  photograph,  he  is 
just  as  much  employing  “art”  as  if  he  were  using 
an  uncorrected  lens,  or  throwing  his  image  out  of 
focus.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  and,  in  the  fullest 
sense,  “artistic”  photographs  which  have  ever  been 
made  were  clean,  sharp  prints,  possessing  all  the 
qualities  which  we  look  for  in  a  so-called  “technical” 
photograph.  These  qualities  did  not,  in  themselves, 
make  them  “pictorial,”  of  course;  but  most  assuredly 
they  did  not  prevent  them  from  being  so.  The  question 
whether  a  photograph  is  a  pictorial  photograph  or  not 
must  be  answered,  not  by  an  inquiry  into  the  particular 
photographic  technique  employed  in  its  production, 
but  into  the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  photographer  who 
made  it. 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTING  CRITICS 


FIDALGO  BAY 


YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


GEO.  M.  GERHARD 


Whoever  sends  the  best  criticism  {not  orer  200  words) 
before  the  last  day  of  the  current  month,  \cill  receive  from 
us  a  three-month  subscription  to  Piioto-Er.\  Mag.\zine. 

The  uinning  criticism,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below.  Criticism  should  be  helpful  and  courteous. 

I’uESUMAiil.Y,  this  piiTiire  is  sul>inittc(l  for  criticism 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  If  .so,  I  should  say,  if 
it  is  not  discourteous  to  say  so,  that  the  |)icture  suffers 
from  too-much — Horse.  Personally,  I  am  fond  of 
horses,  and  when  my  saddle-horse,  Top.sey,  was  acci¬ 
dentally  killeil,  I  thought  that  my  heart  would  break, 
hut  I  hat  is  another  story. 

The  modeling,  if  that  is  the  term — the  .sense  of  real¬ 
ity — the  feeling  of  roundnes.s — is  rendereil  e.vcellently 
on  the  two  hor.ses  in  the  foreground.  The  two  wliite 
hor.ses  add  nothing  to  the  picture  and  were  better  left 
out.  The  foliage  seems  to  have  the  right  exposure; 
but  the  author  evidently  forgot  that  a  near,  dark  object 
requires  unusually  generous  exposure.  The  bellies 
and  legs  of  the  horses  in  the  foreground,  and  the 
shadows  they  cast,  are  all  as  black  as  ink  and  point  to 
underexposure.  Hut  the  greatest  fault  is  the  cramped- 
up  effect — too  much  crowded  in  an  inadequate  space — 
too  much  horse  and  too  little  pasture.  Those  eight 
horses  would  eat  all  the  pasture  shown  within  half  an 
hour.  The  animals  do  not  harmoni.se  with  the  environ¬ 


ment.  'I'he  white  streaks  and  the  protuberances  on 
the  two  horses'  backs  suggest  au  ecpiinine  surgical 
operation.  Is  this  an  adjunct  to  a  drug-manufactory, 
or  what  is  it?  The  name  of  the  picture  is  (.'ontentment. 
The  name  does  not  express  the  feelings  of  a  critic  famil¬ 
iar  with  horses  on  a|ipl\  ing  a  magnifying-glass  to  the 
picture. 

E.  L.  C.  Morse. 

Horses!  (iooil,  ‘-lean,  healthy  and  contented  look¬ 
ing  horses!  There's  no  denying  this  photograjihic 
impression.  The  technical  work  is  excellent.  In  fact, 
the  smdight  and  shadows  are  so  well  rendered  that  the 
print  has  stereoscopic  (piality,  so  much  so  that  by  look¬ 
ing  at  the  |)icture  with  one  eye  ,vou  can  get  true  stereo- 
scojjic  effect.  Eight  here,  I  feel  sure  that  some  will 
disagree  with  me:  but  I'll  leave  it  to  the  Editor  if  I'm 
not  right. 

Hut,  certainly,  Mr.  Thomp.son  must  .see  the  glaring 
fault  in  composition.  The  two  horses  in  the  foreground 
are  crowded  by  the  right  border  and  those  in  the  rear 
are  yet  too  close  to  the  others  for  proper  subordination. 
Ami  there  is  ungainly  foreshortening  in  the  horse’s  head 
and  neck  to  the  right. 

(If  course,  no  one  can  deny  the  difficulty  attached  to 
obtaining  artistic  compositions  with  this  type  of  sub¬ 
ject.  We  are  at  liberty,  however,  to  spare  a  plate  wlien 
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the  chance  arrangement  doesn’t  suit  us.  Mr.  Tlionip- 
son  was  evidently  impressed  by  the  view  as  he  saw  it; 
but  did  it  occur  to  him  that  his  viewpoint  was  about 
three  feet  liigher  than  the  lens-view.^  No,  he  didn’t 
note  the  “bunching”  effect  wliichresidted  from  the  lower 
viewpoint.  Given  a  group  of  horses,  one  can  scarcely 
attempt  any  suggestion  for  arrangement.  A  thousand 
different  artistic  effects  are  possible;  one  can  select 
from  chance  arrangement  only  that  which  comes  the 
nearest  to  his  own  conception  of  a  good  picture.  He 
will  learn  the  value  of  his  judgment  from  the  negative 
or  finished  print. 

George  A.  Beane,  Jr. 

A  CERTAIN  manufacturer  of  back-ache  pills  says  in 
his  advertisements,  “every  picture  tells  a  story’’ — 
truth.  But  it  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Thompson  in 
trying  to  tell  us  a  story  of  animal-contentment 
rather  tells  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  underexposure, 
and  over-impulsiveness  in  recording  his  discovery. 
The  camera  has  an  unhappy  knack  of  seeing  things 
we  fail  to  .see.  We  are  told  that  the  near  horse  has  a 
growth  on  its  back.  Turning  the  picture  sidewise, 
it  appears  that  the  same  horse  has  a  peculiar  rear- 
extension;  also  a  leg  growing  from  its  head,  and,  maybe, 
two  left  forefeet. 

Full  exposure  would  have  “told”  a  different  story, 
giving  atmosphere  and  separating  the  planes;  giving 
modeling  to  the  underside  of  the  animals;  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  trimming-knife,  the  jumbled  mass 
of  “horse”  on  the  left  and  the  sky  could  be  cut  away, 
leaving  us  with  a  passable  picture.  A  print  made  on 
printing-out  paper  might  help  to  reduce  the  excessive 
contrast;  but  what  is  not  in  the  negative  cannot  be 
produced  in  the  print.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
along  with  patience,  in  photographing  animals,  longer 
exposure  is  needed  for  some  colors  than  for  others. 

J.  G.  Hutchinson. 

This  picture  is  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get  a  pictorial  group  of  any  animals. 
They  just  will  not  arrange  themselves  properly,  and  any 
assistance  spells  failure.  This  picture  is  well  named, 
for  “contentment”  is  written  all  over  it.  The  high¬ 


lights  on  both  sides  of  the  print  insist  on  being  noticed. 
The  print  is  trimmed  rather  close  on  both  sides. 
few  minutes’  waiting  might  have  jiroved  worth  while; 
but  it  might  not.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Thompson  had 
been  doing  that  very  thing  for  .some  time.  “Do  it  now! 
does  not  always  apply  when  photographing.  This 
])rint  was  well  timed,  and  well-handled  afterwards. 
It  will  hardly  meet  the  approval  of  the  “hammer”  wield- 
ers;  but  it  is  appealing  to  me,  in  that  it  shows  a  family 
of  that  matchless  strain  of  horses — “Morgan”.  I  love 
all  birds  and  animals — horses  being  my  favorites — 
and  my  Morgan  was  the  peer  of  them  all.  May  the 
autos  never  drive  them  from  the  New  England  hills 
and  valleys.  A  poor  criticism,  this;  but  it  expresses 
some  of  my  sentiments. 

J.  E.  Carson. 

The  jiicture  “Contentment”  reminds  me  of  the  story 
of  the  little  colored  boy  that  had  the  cramps  in  his 
“inner  regions”.  The  doctor  thought  it  might  be  from 
eating  too  much  watermelon.  The  mother  remon¬ 
strated  with  the  doctor  in  this  wise:  “Lan’  .sakes, 
doctor,  dere  couldn’t  be  too  much  watermillion!  It’s 
only  ’cause  dey  ain’t  enuff  boy!”  That  is  the  way  the 
|)icture  impresses  me;  too  much  “hor.se”  and  not 
enough  “picture”.  If  the  horses  in  the  foreground  were 
not  present,  the  remaining  horses  would  make  a  better 
picture,  although  by  shifting  the  oicture  about  an  inch 
to  the  left,  the  two  white  hor.ses  in  the  right  back¬ 
ground  would  be  eliminated,  and  the  three  horses  in 
the  right  background  would  be  brought  nearer  into  the 
center  of  the  composition.  As  the  picture  now  ap¬ 
pears,  it  seems  confused. 

A.  L.  Overton. 

There  are  three  groups  in  the  picture,  “Content¬ 
ment”,  as  I  count  them.  One  group  at  the  left,  one 
group  in  the  center  and  one  group  at  the  right,  in  the 
distance.  The  group  in  the  center  of  the  photo¬ 
graph  gives  no  balance  to  the  picture,  which  is  over¬ 
crowded.  The  center,  as  we  know  it,  is  the  weakest 
point  of  the  picture.  The  photograph  should  be  made 
with  one  group  of  horses  at  the  left,  the  other  group 
{Continued  on  page  S-iO) 
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WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

It  is  higlily  gratifying  to  find  a  groii|)  of  photographic- 
workers  as  enthusiastic-  in  the  admiration  of  their 
home-city  as  tlie  Portland  (Maine)  Camera  Chil). 
The  sincerity  of  this  feeling  is  expressed  in  a  series  of 
pictures  which  are  as  ehxpient  as  the  historic-al  record 
which  they  accompany.  The  Portland  of  the  Atlantic- 
c-oast  may  not  equal  the  arc-hitec-tural  magnificence  of 
its  more  modern  namesake  on  the  western  coast;  hut 
it  posse.sses  greater  historical  interest  and,  assnredly,  a 
photographic  organi.sation  of  which  any  city  in  the 
I’nion  may  well  he  proud.  Moreover,  as  for  c-ommer- 
cial  importance,  the  eastern  Portland  is  in  a  fair  way 
to  occ-ui)y  a  muc-h  higher  ijosition  than  at  pre.sent. 

"The  Portico",  or  rather  a  suhstantial  portc-rocherc, 
front-cover  and  frontispiec-e,  is  a  .somewhat  difficult 
prol>lem  for  the  photo-pic-torialist ;  fmt  in  the  hands  of 
Mortimer  N.  Hremon  resulted  in  a  picture  replete  with 
ileep  artistic  feeling. 

Data:  Felu-nary,  HI  .\.m.;  4  x  .5  Premo  No.  !);  (i-inc-h 
Cioerz  Dagor  lens;  stop,  F,  10;  1  1(1  second;  Standanl 
Orthonon;  hydro-metol;  hlue-gray  gum-prinl. 

"Portland  Ilarhor,"  i)age  ‘294,  is  a  popular  motive, 
hut  treated  iii  a  delightful  manner — with  a  flaming- 
sky  and  super!)  atmospheric  feeling. 

Fk  Uoy  Monroe’s  misty  impression,  i)age  2!)o,  .seems 
to  have  a  fitting  niison  d'etre  in  an  inspiring  poetic 
cpiotation. 

Data:  .‘5  p.m.;  x  Ijcf  Seneca  camera ;  O-inc-h  Coerz 
S\'ntor;  stop,  F  1(>;  Ideal  color-screen;  sec-ond; 
Cramer  Iso;  enl.  on  Kastman  Stamlard  H  hnunide 
through  a  ten-im-h  spectacle-lens. 

Flo\-d  (irant’s  dreamy  impression  of  the  huilding 
which  houses  the  Portland  Society  of  -Vrt,  i)ag'e  29(i, 
constitutes  an  attrac-tive  pictorial  theme  interpreted 
in  a  manner  that  doubtless  pleases  many  picture- 
lovers,  including-  memhers  of  the  P.  S.  of 

Data;  4x.>  Kev.  15a(-k  .\uto  tTrallex;  Cooke 

lens;  stoj),  F  Ki;  1  29  second;  Seed  (id  plate;  Kodinal; 
enl.  on  P.  M.  (  hromide  No.  7  through  \  erito  lens. 

"Portliind  City  Hall,"  page  297,  reflects  the  civic 
pride  of  its  talentcil  author.  Dr.  Rupert  S.  Lovejoy. 

Data:  .Vugnst,  II  Icarette  A,  234  x  234i  ^hirl 

Zeiss  lens;  .sto|),  F/11;  2-time  color-screen;  I  2.5 
■second;  Eastman  roll-film;  ,M.  (Ti  enlarged  on  P.  M.  C. 
hromide  No.  9. 

Irrespective  of  the  poem  whi(-h  may  have  suggested 
the  spiriteil  theme,  the  |)icture  hy  .Mfred  Hrinkler, 
page  29H,  is  a  (-reilitahle  specimen  of  maritie  photo- 
gra])hy.  .V  degree  of  originality  is  eviden<-ed  hy  an 
unusual  climax  in  the  upper  part  of  the  i)icture — a 
large  wave  dissipating  itself  against  a  projecting  mass 
of  rock. 

Data;  August,  .‘5  p.m.;  2j4  x  2)4  Icarette:  7..5-cm. 
focus;  stop,  F  If;  1/7.5  secoml;  Kastman  roll-film; 
metol-hydro;  enl.  on  Wellington  l>romide. 

.1.  Lmlger  Rainville's  rendering-  of  a  street-s(-ene  in 
Portland,  page  29!),  is  virile  ami  tyi)ic-al. 

Data;  2.90  p.m.;  foggy  weather;  .‘514  x  434  Pcv.  Rack 
Oratlex:  7-inch  \'erito  lens:  stop,  F/S;  1  Id  secfiid; 
Orthenon  i)late;  metol-hyilro;  enl.  on  Portrait  hromide 
huff. 

"Longfellow  Square,"  hy  Dr.  Rupert  S.  Lovejoy. 
page  299,  does  not  a|)pear  to  reveal  this  distinguished 


pictorialist  at  his  hest;  and  this  must  he  a  source  of 
much  regret  to  our  readers.  The  character  of  the 
square  is  not  too  plainly  evident,  owing,  perhaps,  to 
the  mist  or  a  certain  atmospheric  quality  which  seems 
to  ajjpeal  very  strongly  to  tlie  Portlanil  workers. 

Data:  Septemher,  2  p.m.;  334 x  ^34  Rev.  Rack  Gra- 
fiex;  8-inch  focus  Stru-ss  lens;  at  stop,  F'/S;  1/10  second; 
Orthonon  plate;  M.  Q.:  enl.  on  Eastman  Artura  Car¬ 
bon  Rhu-k,  Studio  Sjjecial. 

“Main  Fhitrancc,  Portland  City  Hall,  ’  page  300, 
is  a  direct,  clear  and  brilliant  rei>re.sentation  of  an 
engaging  subject.  The  view-point  is  well  chosen  and 
the  execution  faultless. 

Data:  10  .\.m.;  45  x  107  mm.  Ernemann  Stereo  Cam¬ 
era;  stop,  F’/O.H;  1  10. second;  Eastman  roll-film;  pyro, 
tank;  enl.  on  P.  M.  C.  hromide  No.  9. 

Last,  hut  hy  no  means  least,  in  this  .series,  is  F’rancis 

O.  Lil)hy’s  eminently  delightful  architectural  subject, 
the  side-entrance  to  the  Portland  High  School,  page 
301.  The  .setting  and  treatment  of  tliis  masterpiece  of 
pictorial  photography  is  strangely  similar  to  “Staple 
Inn — London”,  a  i)rize-pictnre  in  our  “Arc-hitectural 
Subjects”  (-ompetition  of  1922,  Ijy  J.  Herbert  Saunders, 
and  reprochu-eil  in  our  .lanuary,  1923,  issue.  An  en¬ 
trance  of  captivjiting  beauty  is  the  motive  in  each 
instance,  and  which  of  these  two  sources  of  artistic 
enjoyment  is  the  more  meritorious  would  he  difficult 
to  determine. 

Data:  1.30  p.m.;  334  x  434  Rev.  Rack  Graflex;  Struss 
lens;  stop,  F'/<S;  1/25  .second;  Orthonon  plate;  M.  Q.; 
enl.  on  Portrait  hromide. 

A  Ijird-article  of  exceptional  merit  and  interest  adorns 
this  issue.  Its  author,  Howard  Taylor  Middleton,  is 
an  artist-photograi)her  of  distinguished  achievement, 
which  is  (-learly  evident  from  the  nine  illustrations 
which  embellish  i)ages  308  to  313.  The  data,  which 
will  he  found  very  helpful  to  inexperienced  bird-photo¬ 
graphers,  are  contained  in  Mr.  Middleton’s  article. 

William  S.  Davis  is  at  his  he.st.  as  author,  photo- 
grai)her  and  instructor,  in  this  i.ssue.  .\.s  an  artist- 
illustrator,  he  has  never  contributed  to  these  pages  a 
series  of  more  thematically  charming  or  beautifully 
interpreted  pictorial  stdijects  than  those  re])roduced  on 
pages  315,  310  and  317. 

Data:  "Summer-Shadows”  is  a  ditfu.sed  enlargement 
made  from  a  shari)  miniature  negative  made  with  a 
234  X  3*4  Conley  Jr.  camera  fitted  with  an  R.  R.  lens 
of  It  i-im-h  fix-us.  The  trees  stood  at  the  edge  of  a  thin 
wood,  hence  were  fairly  well  illuminateil  hy  diffused 
light,  though  the  lens  was  pointed  towanl  the  sun  at 
10.30  .\..M.  on  a  bright  day,  which  made  the  exposure 
of  1/10  .second  with  stop  F’/8  on  Amsco  Speeilex  film 
sufficienf  for  the  purpo.se,  though  more  would  have 
done  no  harm.  However,  in  making  comi)arison  with 
the  timing  of  the  others,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  film  used  was  nearly  three  times  the  rated  speed  of 
the  plates;  plate  developed  for  ten  minutes  in  pyro, 
about  ^  grain  to  I  he  ounce. 

"In  .Nature’s  Rich  Array”  was  made  about  4.30 

P. M.  on  a  day  in  early  June;  subject  illuminated  by  good 
sunshine  from  one  side;  1  second:  Ilex  anastigmat  of 
six-inch  fo(-ns;  at  F’  1(1:  Ingento.  series  “A",  ray-filter, 
3^4  XH4  Cramer  I’ortrait  Isonon;  edinol-hydro  in 
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tray;  enlarged  print  given  softness  when  focusing  the 
image. 

“Willows  by  the  Waterside”  was  made  the  same 
afternoon  as  the  last-named  picture,  at  5  p.m.,  the  sun¬ 
light  falling  upon  the  scene  from  nearly  the  same  angle; 
exposure,  3^  second;  no  filter;  front  combination  of 
the  anastigmat,  which  gave  a  lens  of  13-inch  focus 
with  an  effective  aperture,  when  wide  open,  of  ap¬ 
proximately  F/14;  the  quality  of  soft  definition  is  due  to 
using  the  single  combination  at  full  opening;  3}4x4}4 
Isonon  plate. 

The  versatility  of  .1.  Herbert  Saunders,  our  gifted 
contributor  of  Leeds,  England,  is  well  illustrated  by 
his  “One  October  Morn” — a  flock  of  English  geese, 
page  322.  The  landscape  is  very  picturesque  and 
the  setting  correspondingly  pleasing.  The  feathered 
candidates  for  the  gourmet’s  table  may  be  conscious 
of  their  fate,  for  they  seem  to  be  “pondering  the  sub¬ 
ject”  with  apparent  anxiety. 

Data:  October,  10  .v.m.;  misty  light;  3)4  x  Graflex; 
6-inch  anastigmat;  stop,  F/6;  1/25  second;  Premo 
Film;  Metol;  Kodak  White  Royal  print. 

Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

The  competition  now  under  consideration  is  child- 
studies  or  rather  child-life.  Naturally,  it  is  a  popular 
subject  and  the  entries  were  numerous  and  interest¬ 
ing.  As  was  to  be  expected,  there  were  many  instances 
of  “impromptu”  exposures  with  attendant  defects, 
such  as  ungainly  poses,  inartistic  settings,  unwelcome, 
distracting  accessories  and  poor  lighting — due  mostly 
to  lack  of  care,  vigilance  or  inexperience.  But  here, 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  unsuccessful  participants  in  this 
ever  attractive  subject  will  learn  hy  their  failures  and, 
when  a  similar  competition  is  on  the  tapis,  they  will  be 
better  prepared  to  manage  difficult  problems  in  juve¬ 
nile  genre-photography. 

“Full  of  Glee,”  page  325,  appears  to  be  the  work  of 
a  professional  worker — to  have  been  made  in  a  well- 
equipped  studio  and  by  an  expert.  And  yet  there  is 
an  air  of  spontaneity  in  the  attitude  and  expression  of 
the  comely  little  sitter.  The  fleshtones  are  true  and 
the  modeling  throughout  of  exceptional  excellence. 
Everything  betrays  high  technical  and  artistic  skill. 

Data:  5x7  Korona  view-camera;  llj^-inch  Verito; 
stop,  F/6.3;  flashbag  and  2  to  3  grains  of  Meteor  Flash- 
powder;  Eastman  Portrait  Film  Par  Speed;  pyro,  tray; 
enl.  on  Wellington  Cream  Crayon  Rough. 

“It’s  your  play!”  page  326,  is  by  a  well-known  ama¬ 
teur,  and  made  in  the  home.  Here  familiar  difficulties 
were  met,  and  overcome  with  commendable  success. 
The  artist  undoubtedly  had  a  definite  idea  in  his  mind 
and,  accordingly,  staged  and  executed  it.  The  theme 
is  typical,  consistent  and  attractive.  It  holds  the 
attention  of  the  beholder  fond  of  children.  The  trio 
seem  to  be  having  a  “jolly-good  time,”  and  the  game 
is  being  played  without  the  least  evidence  of  pecuni¬ 
ary  gain. 

Data:  March,  1922;  light,  dull  and  assisted  by  elec¬ 
tric  lights  in  the  house;  153^-inch  Kalosat  lens;  stop, 
F/6.3;  5  seconds;  Eastman  Portrait  Film;  Ortol; 
print,  Eastman  Artura  Carbon  Black. 

The  delightful  example  of  youthful  pulchritude, 
page  327,  bears  evidence  of  the  skill  of  a  professional 
portraitist.  It  is  well-nigh  perfect  from  a  technical 
viewpoint,  although,  incidentally,  the  spacious  hair- 
ribbon  does  not  enchance  the  child’s  beauty,  in  the 
least.  However,  one  is  thankful  that  this  unnecessary 
appendage,  in  Mr.  Harper’s  portrait,  is  neutral  in  tone; 
for,  were  it  white,  it  would  be  simply  intolerable. 

Data:  made  in  studio;  February,  evening;  5  x  7  Seneca 


view-camera;  Sj^-inch  Velostigmat,  series  II;  at  F/4.5; 
light,  400  watt  Spot  and  300  watt  Flood;  3  seconds; 
Eastman  Super  Speed  Portrait  Film;  metol-hydro; 
print;  Vitava  Etching-Brown  K. 

Beginners’  Competition 

In  “Light  and  Shade,”  page  331,  the  beholder  en¬ 
joys  an  admirable  illustration  of  concentrated  interest, 
which  is  somewhat  unusual  in  a  wood-interior  where 
the  sun  is  shining  brightly.  To  obtain  this  result,  the 
camerist  does  not  appear  to  have  resorted  to  any  trick 
or  dodge,  either  in  controlling  the  light — an  assuredly 
difficult  task — or  in  manipulating  the  plate  or  the 
print.  Were  the  Editor  to  hazard  a  guess,  it  would  be 
to  attribute  the  contrast  to  under-exposure.  Altogether, 
the  effect  produced  is  at  once  striking  and  artistic. 

Data:  March,  10.30  a.m.;  sunlight;  Ansco  No.  3;  4j^- 
iuch  Rapid  Symmetrical;  stop,  8;  1/25  second.  Kodak 
roll-film;  pyro;  Carbon  Velox. 

“The  Shades  of  Night,”  page  332,  would  be  a  pleas¬ 
ing  composition,  but  for  the  distracting  bit  of  water 
in  the  middle  distance.  The  sky  is  exceedingly  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  the  rest,  excepting  the  central  spot,  fairly  well 
managed. 

Data:  .July,  7  p.m.;  sunset;  No.  3  Special  Kodak 
(334x43^);  534-inch  B.  &  L.  Anastigmat,  F/6.3;  stop, 
F/11;  3-time  color-.screen ;  .‘Lseconds;  East.  Speed  Film; 
])yro,  in  tank;  enl.  on  P.  M.  C.  bromide  No.  4,  with 
Brownie  Enlarger. 


Example  of  Interpretation 

No  finer  illustration  of  the  -luly  subject  for  inter¬ 
pretation — Landscape  with  Figures — could  be  imagined 
than  Emily  H.  Hayden’s  “The  River,”  page  328.  It 
suggests  vividly  Corot’s  style  of  painting — dreamy  and 
imaginative.  And  yet,  this  charming  picture  is  the 
result  of  straight-forward  photography — evidently  a 
rontre-joiir  effect.  Data:  -July;  afternoon  light;  Spencer 
634  X  834  Port-Land  lens;  u.sed  at  full  opening;  634  x  834 
view-camera;  1/25  second;  26x  Seed;  print,  Willis  & 
Clements  Platinotype;  toned  brown  with  mercury. 


Our  Contributing  Critics 

“Where  have  I  seen  this  picture  before.^”  is  what 
the  regular  reader  is  likely  to  ask  when  he  beholds  “Fi- 
dalgo  Bay,”  page  336.  If  he  is  endowed  with  a  reten¬ 
tive  memory,  he  may  recall  a  picture  of  Mt.  Chocorua, 
with  the  lake  of  the  same  name  in  the  foreground.  The 
setting  and  the  lake  are  very  suggestive  of  Mr.  Ger¬ 
hard’s  picture  submitted  for  critical  consideration. 
Data:  Made  at  Cap  Sante  Anacortes;  spring,  3  P.M.; 
sun  and  clouds;  5x7  Premo;  634-iiich  Turner-Reich 
lens;  stop,  F/15;  1/25  second;  Eas'.man  Portrait  Film; 
pyro;  Iris  print. 

Farming  is  Easy 

The  Orange  Camera  Club  Bulletin  last  month  had 
a  short  paragraph  telling  how  hard  it  is  to  be  a  photo¬ 
grapher.  For  the  benefit  of  the  public  at  large  we  quote 
their  item:  “Joe  Seiler  says  he  would  rather  raise  pota¬ 
toes  than  photograph,  any  day.  When  he  plants  pota¬ 
toes,  says  he,  he  gets  potatoes;  but  when  he  exposes  a 
plate  and  goes  through  all  the  motions  of  getting  a 
print,  somebody  comes  along  and  asks  him  what  is  it 
and  v'hy  did  he  do  it  and  what  did  he  think  he  was 
doing  when  he  did  it.^  ‘Potatoes  is  potatoes,’  says  Joe.” 
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A  Moderate-Priced  High-Speed  Camera 

How  often  we  hear  the  cry  for  a  liigh-speed  Keflex 
when  one  speaks  of  action-pictures.  Must  one  own  a 
camera  that  costs  one  Inindred  dollars  or  more?  I 
say,  no!  My  outfit  consists  of  a  Premo  Pocket  C, 
size  3A,  with  a  Plantograph  lens,  F/8,  one  film-pack 
adapter,  three  doid)le  plate-holders  with  film-sheaths 
for  cut  film,  and  a  tripod  of  wood.  Since  making  the 
pictures  enclosed,  I  have  added  a  self-timer,  color-filter 
and  sky-filter.  This  outfit — second-hand  as  much  of 


mostly  to  the  courage  and  heli)  of  my  wife,  who  stood 
by  and  passed  me  the  things — nevertheless,  I  needed 
and  kept  her  Premo  ready  in  case  I  recpiired  a  hand- 
camera  for  quick  use. 

Lester  E.  Higgins. 

[We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Higgins  for  his  kindness  in 
furnishing  the  illustration  and  description  of  his  cam¬ 
era  and  picture-making  procedure.  These  practical 
and  interesting  articles  are  always  welcomed  by  the 
Editors  of  Piioto-Er.4  M.vg.\zine.] 


I’lRING  THE  BIG  GUN 


LESTER  E.  HIGGINS 


it  is,  but  in  good  shape — cost  me  less  than  $1S.()(). 
Dosen't  that  soiiinl  more  like  it  for  a  working  man? 

Now  for  the  |)ictures  1  am  enclosing.  I  will  not 
give  their  location,  as  1  think  the  names  of  Coast  De¬ 
fence  pictures  better  be  left  out  of  papers  ami  magazines, 
although  there  is  no  censorship.  The  “Hig  tiuns”  were 
to  fire.  1  .set  up  my  Premo  to  covf'r  the  battery, 
"loaded”  the  film-pack-  I  must  have  extra  films  at 
hand — lens  stopiied  at  P  II,  shutter  set  for  1  '50  and 
clamped  my  eyt's  on  the  gun  slowly  rising  into  battery, 
while  with  my  left  hand  I  grasped  the  calile-release 
and  waited  for  the  flash  and  jar  that  was  the  signal 
for  me  to  shoot. 

'Pry  standing  within  .seventy-five  feet  of  a  ten-  or 
twelve-inch  coast-gun  when  it  goes  off,  and  yon  will 
realise  a  little  of  the  nerve-strain  on  the  camera-man, 
and  the  jar  on  the  camera.  These  pictures  I  obtained 
will  enlarge  to  'i  1  10  diameters,  with  good  lines.  The 
c.xample  here  pidjlished  was  made  at  E/lfi,  l/'25  .second. 
Did  I  need  a  hundred-dollar  machine?  .\nother  jiic- 
ture  was  snapped  with  my  wife’s  Premoette  Senior  ;5.\ 
at  a  ditferent  angle,  and,  held  as  a  hand-camera,  this 
shows  the  terrible  jar  to  one  standing  even  at  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  yards  from  the  gun. 

Shots  1  to  1  were  all  hits,  giving  this  gun-company 
100%  and  the  record  of  the  district,  if  not  the  world’s 
record  for  1!T2"2.  Although  I  claim  a  100%  record  for 
my  outfit — as  I  made  four  hits,  which  I  have  to  thank 


Our  Contributing  Critics 

(Continued  from  Page  337) 

should  be  at  the  right.  I’lie  thiial  group  should  not  be 
in  the  picture,  at  all.  A  photograph  made  in  this  way 
would  give  better  balance!  .fust  imagine  the  group 
of  two  horses  in  the  center  of  the  picture  not  there  at 
all.  1  think  that  it  would  look  better  as  I  have  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  latter  jiart  of  my  comment. 

John  H.  Ke.mi’F. 

"( 'o.ntent.ment”  is  to  my  mind  a  noble  attempt 
for  a  good  picture  with  a  really  inadequate  camera. 
To  begin  with,  the  artistic  effect  is  lacking;  the  horses 
in  the  background  seem  to  detract  our  attention  from 
the  two  principal  figures  in  the  foreground.  There  is 
not  enough  color-contrast  and,  as  a  whole,  the  picture 
is  too  monotonous.  A  lens  of  longer  focal  length  would 
have  given  us  better  pers])ective;  and,  with  its  wide 
opening,  would  have  subdued  the  background — thus 
focusing  our  undivided  attention  on  the  two  horses. 

Then,  again,  i\Ir.  Thompson  should  have  chosen  a 
better  background,  such  as  a  long,  open  stretch  of  land, 
or  a  dash  or  two  of  more  sky  would  have  bettered  the 
picture.  The  “pose”  of  the  horses  in  the  foreground 
is  not  iileasing  and  there  is  no  symmetry  between  those 
in  front  and  in  the  rear.  They  are  out  of  proportion. 

Sampson  Feinberg. 
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ON  THE  GROUNDGLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

The  Way  of  Historic  Landmarks 

Hat  in  hand  he  entered  our  sanctum.  His  face 
betokened  intellect;  his  appearance  refinement  and 
culture.  After  an  exchange  of  greetings,  the  stranger 
said,  “I  am  returning  to  England  tomorrow,  and  shall 
always  prize  the  photographs  of  the  many  historic  land¬ 
marks  I  made  during  my  brief  stay  in  your  beautiful 
city.  Would  you  care  to  look  at  them  and  criticise 
my  choice  and  my  photography?”  We  assented 
cheerfully  and  were  delighted  to  find  the  selection  and 
technique  quite  above  criticism,  and  said  so.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  ventured  to  observe  that  there  appeared 
to  be  two  serious  omissions — the  birthplace  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  in  Cambridge,  and  the  one  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin,  opposite  the  Old  South  Meeting 
House.  “I  am  rather  glad  you  mention  this,”  ex¬ 
plained  our  English  visitor,  “for,  noticing  a  capital 
photograph  of  the  celebrated  Holmes  House  in  my 
father’s  study,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  photograph  the 
original  if  I  ever  visited  Cambridge,  where  Dr.  Holmes 
was  born  and  which  he  mentions  in  one  of  his  books. 
But  imagine  my  disappointment  when,  instead  of 
the  picturesque,  gambrel-roofed  house,  I  found  only 
a  stone-slab  which  marks  the  spot  where  it  had  stood.” 
We  then  explained  to  the  gentleman  that,  although 
noted  as  the  birthplace  of  an  illustrious  American 
author  and,  for  a  long  period,  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  faculty  of  Harvard  LTniversity,  also  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  General  Washington  during  the  siege  of 
Boston,  and  in  excellent  condition,  the  famous 
landmark  was  demolished  in  1884,  by  order  of  the 
Harvard  authorities.  The  reason  given  for  this  seeming 
act  of  vandalism  was  that  its  appearance  was  out  of 
harmony  with  the  Romanesque  Harvard  Law  School 
which  was  being  erected  in  the  vicinity!  Our  visitor 
gasped  with  astonishment  at  the  recital  of  this  news. 
We  then  went  deeply  into  the  subject,  and  his  a.stonish- 
ment  gave  way  to  indignation. 

“Well,  as  to  the  birthplace  of  Benjamin  Franklin,” 
the  Englishman  resumed,  “I  glanced  at  the  modern 
building  displaying  on  its  elaborate  fagade  a  bust  of 
the  printer-diplomat,  but  felt  no  enthusiasm;  so 
instead  I  photographed  his  fine  statue  in  front  of  City 
Hall.  By  the  way,  as  I  was  surveying  the  building 
labeled  “Birthplace  of  Franklin”,  I  noticed  a  man 
about  to  make  a  snapshot  of  it,  when  an  onlooker 
exclaimed,  “I  say,  that  isn't  Franklin’s  birthplace 
at  all!  It’s  only  the  building  that  stands  where  the 
house  used  to  be  that  replaced  the  one  where  the  old 
chap  was  born!” 

A  Sad  Oversight 

Our  young  friend  with  his  “be.st  girl”  helped  make 
up  the  party  that  traveled  from  Boston  to  Wolfeboro 
to  attend  the  Winter  Carnival,  February  22.  They 
arrived  late  in  the  evening,  for  trains  on  the  Boston 
&  Maine  Railroad  were  often  late  last  winter,  so  there 
was  no  opportunity  to  view  the  wide  panorama  of 
lake  and  mountain.  There  were  several  in  the  party 
who  carried  cameras;  and  among  these  was  our  friend, 
who  was  proud  of  a  new  Panoram  Kodak.  His  “best 


girl”  had  been  to  Wolfeboro  before  and  was  really 
enthusiastic  about  the  views  around  the  town.  Our 
friend,  however,  was  not  a  professional  photographer. 
Really,  he  was  near  the  foot  of  the  snapshooter-class. 
However,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  girl  was  contagious, 
hence  his  investment  in  the  camera. 

The  morning  of  the  carnival  dawned  clear  and 
beautiful.  The  view  from  the  house  where  the  party 
were  spending  the  holiday  was  magnificent.  In  the 
southwest,  the  lake  and  islands,  backed  by  the  snow- 
covered  Belknap  mountains,  made  a  view  that  charmed 
everyone.  Even  our  young  friend  waxed  enthu¬ 
siastic.  As  soon  as  breakfast  had  been  eaten,  our 
friend  and  the  girl  donned  their  wraps  hastily,  fastened 
on  their  snow-shoes,  and  with  the  new  Panoram 
Kodak  and  a  roll  of  film  started  out  across  the  snow- 
covered  fields  to  make  pictures  from  the  lake-shore. 
The  first  part  of  the  trip  to  Lake  Winnepesaukee  was 
along  a  wooded  road  where  the  Panoram  camera 
could  not  be  used  to  advantage.  The  distance  to 
the  shore  proved  to  be  over  half  a  mile;  but  the  calm 
of  the  winter-morning  made  the  cool  air  feel  invigorat¬ 
ing  to  the  young  couple,  and  the  distance  really  didn’t 
matter — then. 

At  length,  they  approached  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
and  came  out  on  a  little  point  where  the  panorama  of 
the  islands,  mountains  and  frozen  expanse  of  lake 
made  a  picture  worthy  of  perpetuation.  Our  friend 
opened  up  the  camera  and  began  to  insert  the  film. 
All  went  well.  He  forced  the  spool  of  film  into  position, 
carried  the  end  of  the  paper  across  the  picture-space; 
but  when  he  tried  to  thread  the  end  of  the  duplex 
paper  onto  the  winding-spool — there  was  none!  That 
wonderful  panorama  of  lake  and  mountain  was  not 
recorded ! 

Overton. 

Poor  Daguerre! 

A  CERTAIN  believer  in  the  theory  that  almost  any¬ 
thing  is  possible,  these  days,  writes  how  .some  of  the 
great  inventors  were  persecuted.  Among  these,  he 
as.serts,  was  Daguerre,  the  inventor  of  photography. 
“He  was  incarcerated  for  asserting  that  he  coidd  impress 
the  likeness  of  a  human  being  on  a  tin-plate.” 

We  would  say  to  this  erring  writer:  “You  are  mi.s- 
taken,  gentle  Sir.  Daguerre  was  never  imprisoned — 
certainly  not  because  of  his  wonderful  discovery.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  honored  by  his  (the  French) 
government.  Moreover,  he  never  degraded  his  process 
by  depositing  the  human  image,  or  any  other  image, 
upon  a  tin-plate.  A  silvered  copper-plate  was  none 
too  good  for  him.” 

No  Sympathy 

“Have  you  any  sympathy  for  a  lame  duck?” 

“None  whatever,”  replied  Senator  Sorghum;  “any 
man  who  has  energy  and  pull  enough  to  get  elected  to 
Congress  can  easily  get  himself  a  better  job.” 

Washington  Star. 

Nor  would  he  have  any  sympathy  for  a  lame  crow. 
See  March  Piioto-Era. — Editor. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exliibitions 

and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 

©j 

First  International  Photographic  Arts  and 
Crafts  Exposition,  New  York  City 

Just  at  the  time  wlieu  tlic  general  |)ul)lif  nee<le(l  a 
remiiuler  that  ph()t(>gra])hy  was  very  inueh  alive  and 
an  important  factor  in  onr  social  and  business  life, 
the  First  International  Photographic  Arts  and  Crafts 
Exposition  was  held  at  Crand  Central  Palace,  New 
York  City,  April  gf  to  ‘iS.  19'-23.  As  seems  to  be  true 
in  so  many  cases,  there  were  those  who  said  that  such 
an  exposition  conhl  not  be  held  protital)ly,  that  the 
public  wonlil  not  be  interested,  that  dealers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  would  not  exhibit  and  that  eonditious  in  the 
trade  would  make  the  ex])osition  “a  frost”.  However, 
thanks  to  the  courage  and  foresight  of  a  few,  the  major¬ 
ity  today  admit  ghully  that  the  recent  photographic 
exposition  was  a  pronounced  success.  Over  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  exhibitors  have  already  signed  contracts 
for  next  year  anil  PiioTo-Eii.v  Mag.xzi.xe  is  glad  to  be 
one  of  them.  Tho.se  who  did  not  exhibit  this  year  have 
indicated  their  intention  to  lie  part  of  the  exposition 
next  year.  In  fact,  several  dealers  and  manufacturers 
expressed  regret  that  they  had  not  lieen  represented. 
Over  .50, OOP  persons  are  said  to  haxe  visited  the  ex¬ 
position;  :ind,  at  times,  around  the  Piioto-Er.x  booth, 
it  .seemed  as  if  there  must  be  twice  that  number.  To 
be  sure,  there  were  .some  rough  spots  which  had  to  be 
smoothed  out  and  which  were  due  to  its  being  the  first 
photograi)hic  exposition  ever  put  on  by  the  i)resent 
management.  Next  year,  the  organisation  wilt  func¬ 
tion  more  smoothly — any  machinery  runs  better  after 
being  used  for  a  time. 

It  so  hap])ened  that  the  exposition  was  held  at  a 
time  when  our  May  issue  was  already  printed  so  that 
the  present  issue  is  the  first  in  which  reference  could 
be  made  to  this  imi)ortant  event.  Man.v  well-known 
dealers  and  manufacturers  had  tastefully  decorated 
booths  which  attracted  much  attention.  .Vmong  the 
newcomers  in  the  photographic  trade  we  were  glad  to 
meet  the  staff  of  the  .\merican  llaylo  ( 'or[)oration, 
manufacturers  of  a  new, , vet  practical,  camera  and  proc¬ 
ess  to  make  pictures  in  natural  colors  on  [)aper.  ddien. 
too,  we  noted  the  booth  of  the  Sept  Cinema  Camera 
Distributors,  Inc.,  who  were  introducing  the  public  to 
that  remarkable  elfective  Sept  motion-i)icture  camera 
whii'h  .already  has  made  a  name  for  itself.  St  ill  another 
newcomer  was  the  Expo  'Piiner  Compan.v.  which  mami- 
bictures  an  except ionall.v  valuable  device  to  time  prints 
and  enlargements  so  that  all  exposures  may  be  the 
same  in  length. 

The  exhibition  of  pictures  was  such  as  to  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  general  public  as  well  ;is  to  those  who  were 
l)ictorialists  of  the  first  rank.  It  was  interesting  to 
note  that  man.y  of  the  pictures  wdiich  received  special 
mention  or  awards  had  already  appeared  in  the  pages 
of  Fuoto-Er.v  M.xg.vzin^:.  The  pictorial  gold  medal 
was  awarded  to  Charles  Lederle,  Cleveland;  silver 
medal  to  Horace  C.  Schimeld,  New  York  Cit,y  and 
bronze  medal  to  Eleanor  L.  Smith,  San  Diego.  Special 
awards  of  medals  were  won  by  Jnlins  Hoffman,  for 
multiple  gum  prints  in  color;  by  Alfred  Cheney  John¬ 
ston  fora  special  exhibit;  by  Schnyter  C.  Tee,  for  tech¬ 
nique  in  platinum  printing;  by  J.  Ernest  Mack,  Roches¬ 


ter,  N.\  .,  for  his  color  exliibit.  Virtuall,v  all  of  the 
well-known  workers  were  represented  and  thousands 
of  visitors  had  an  opjjortnnity  to  study  and  to  enjo.y 
the  splendid  collection  of  pictorial  and  technical  photo¬ 
graphs.  The  awards  in  the  portrait-class — judged  by 
Messrs.  Pirie  Macdonald,  Dudley  Hoyt  and  Alfred 
Cheney  Johnston — were:  gold  medal  to  R.  T.  Uooner, 
Philadelphia;  silver  medal  to  Kenneth  Alexander,  New 
Yoi'kCity;  bronze  medal  to  A.  Fassbender,  New  York 
Cit,v. 

The  banquet  of  the  photogra])hic  trades  at  the  Hotel 
Commodore  on  .\pril  !2(i  was  greatly  enjoyed.  A  spe¬ 
cial  professional  entertainment  was  given,  which  was 
well  received.  There  were  a  number  of  speeches  made 
with  the  old  adage  in  mind  that  brevity  is  the  soul  of 
wit.  Virtually  all  the  exhibitors,  committees  and 
officials  of  the  exposition  were  present.  The  keynote 
of  the  speechmaking  was  the  expression  of  willingness 
to  serve  and  to  “boost”  the.se  yearly  expositions. 
Representatives  of  the  leading  dealers  and  manufactur¬ 
ers  stated  that  they  would  exhibit  again  next  year 
and  offered  their  co-operation  to  make  the  exposition 
an  even  greater  succe.ss. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  First  International  Photo¬ 
graphic  Arts  and  Crafts  Exposition  offered  the  exhibi¬ 
tors  a  splendid  opportunity  to  get  into  contact  with 
several  thousand  prospective  buyers  who  are  deeply 
interested  in  photography.  Moreover,  the  o{)portunity 
to  meet  man.v  customers  face  to  face  and  to  thank 
them  for  their  patronage  is  no  small  privilege  to  dealer 
and  manufacturer  alike.  We  all  know  that  goodwill 
in  business — intangible  though  it  may  be — is  a  vital 
factor  in  the  success  and  pro.sperity  of  an,y  enterprise. 
If  each  exhibitor  did  no  more  than  obtain  the  goodwill 
of  several  thon-sand  per-sons,  he  should  feel  well  paid 
for  the  time,  effort  and  expense  to  attend  the  exposi¬ 
tion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  reports,  virtuall.v  every 
exhibitor  made  his  expenses  and  many  realised  a  hand¬ 
some  profit  on  their  investment.  Whatever  ma.y  be 
said,  this  first  exposition  is  a  beginning  in  the  right 
direction.  The  management  and  committees  need  the 
active,  heart.y  co-operation  of  dealers  and  manufactur¬ 
ers  all  over  the  country.  Puoxo-Eu.x  M.xgazine  has 
done  and  will  do  its  share  to  make  a  success  of  these 
annual  photographic  expositions.  The,v  are  good  for 
the  trade  and  good  for  us  as  individuals.  There  is 
much  for  us  to  learn,  much  that  we  can  do  to  help  others 
in  their  photographic  problems;  and,  after  all  is  said 
and  done,  by  pulling  together  we  achieve  the  so-called 
impossible.  It  is  not  too  early  to  work  for  the  Second 
International  Photographic  Arts  and  Crafts  Exposi¬ 
tion  which  will  be  held  at  Grand  Central  Palace,  New 
York  City,  April  1!)  to  SO,  1924. 

Let  the  photographic  industry  assume  its  proper 
place  of  importance  among  the  great  industries  of  the 
United  States.  Let  us  prove  to  the  general  ])ublic  that 
our  industry  can  ecpial,  if  not  surpass,  the  Auto  Show, 
Motor-Boat  Show,  Home  Beautiful  Exposition  or 
Chemical  Exposition  in  beauty,  interest  and  results. 
Times  are  changing  and  will  continue  to  change.  We 
need  each  other  and  we  need  unity.  Let  us  meet  each 
other  and  the  public  half  way — there  is  no  other  road 
to  permanent  prosperity. 
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Seen  and  Heard  at  the  Exposition 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  my  readers  will  pardon  my 
intrusion  on  this  space  to  record  a  few  things  seen  and 
heard  at  the  recent  exposition.  Neverthless,  to  me, 
the  exposition  was  very  much  of  a  personal  affair.  In 
the  first  place,  it  seemed  like  a  reception  or  other  gather¬ 
ing  where  one  meets  his  friends  and  neighbors.  In  the 
second  place,  I  learned  much  that  I  hope  will  be  re¬ 
flected  in  the  pages  of  Photo-Eka  Magazine  to  the 
benefit  and  encouragement  of  every  reader.  All  of  us 
need  awakening,  chastening,  encouragement,  vision 
and  determination  to  achieve.  These  things  help  us 
on  the  road  to  success.  The  man  who  thinks  he  knows 
it  all  has  ceased  to  make  progress.  There  is  something 
for  us  to  learn  each  day  and  that  is  what  I  did  every 
day  at  the  First  International  Photographic  Arts  and 
Crafts  Exposition. 

Altogether  I  met  several  hundred  persons,  and  it  was 
not  always  possible  to  catch  or  to  remember  the  name, 
although  I  very  rarely  forget  a  face.  Among  those 
whom  I  was  very  glad  to  meet  and  who  extended  many 
courtesies  to  me  were:  Floyd  Vail,  William  A.  Alcock, 
Sophie  Lauffer,  John  Wallace  Gillies,  Pirie  Macdonald, 
Louis  F.  Bucher,  Hamilton  Revelle,  Eliott  Hughes 
Wendell,  Warren  R.  Laity,  H.  L.  Fairfield,  Harry 
Coutant,  Charles  H.  Davis,  Prof.  E.  J.  Wall,  Alvah  G. 
Clark,  Dr.  J.  B.  Pardoe,  Otto  J.  Sihler,  Dr.  T.  W.  Kil¬ 
mer,  Dr.  E.  L.  H.  McGinnis,  Merle  La  Voy,  H.  E. 
Jeltsch,  Homer  S.  Curtis,  Clarence  A.  Shedd,  Herbert 
B.  Turner,  Louis  A.  Oliver,  Will  A.  Towles  and  others. 

Then,  too,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  meet  again  Harold  M. 
Bennett,  Fred  Schmid,  George  L.  Barrows,  John  A. 
Andrews,  J.  L.  Lewis,  C.  Shafer,  Messers.  Herbert  & 
Huesgen,  C.  G.  Willoughby,  Thomas  A.  Higgles,  H.  A. 
Bodine,  E.  A.  Taylor,  H.  Stein,  Mrs.  S.  D.  Fitzsimons, 
Elmer  Harrold,  J.  Wesley  Allison,  Samuel  Falk,  Tom 
Hadaway,  Max  Ro.senbloom,  W.  H.  Temple,  Philip 
J.  Weiler,  Percy  Y.  Howe,  Chester  F.  Stiles,  John  G. 
Marshall,  B.  B.  Snowden,  and  many  others.  In  short, 
it  seemed  good  to  meet  face  to  face  the  men  and  women 
with  whom  and  for  whom  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
work  through  the  pages  of  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

The  photographic  press  was  represented  by  Frank 
Roy  Fraprie,  Frank  V.  Chambers,  Juan  C.  Abel,  John 
A.  Tennant,  and  my.self.  During  the  entire  week  of  the 
exposition,  many  courtesies  were  extended  to  me  by  my 
fellow  editors  and  publi-shers. 

An  incident  of  interest  occurred  during  the  afternoon 
of  the  last  day.  A  distinguished-looking  gentleman 
was  escorted  to  the  Photo-Eha  booth  by  Samuel  Falk, 
president  of  the  New  York  Institute  of  Photography. 
After  calling  my  attention  to  the  gentleman’s  presence, 
Mr.  Falk  disappeared  quietly.  The  stranger  advanced 
with  the  remark,  “You  probably  do  not  know  who  I  am.” 
His  accent  was  that  of  an  Englishman.  I  admitted 
frankly  that  he  had  me  at  a  disadvantage.  He  then 
amazed  me  by  saying,  “I  am  Dr.  J.  Moir  Dalzell  who 
wrote  you  that  article  ‘A  Pearl  of  the  Pacific’  in  the 
November,  1921,  issue.”  He  then  explained  that  he 
had  arrived  in  America,  on  his  first  visit,  by  the  S.S. 
“Aquitania”  on  Friday,  and  Saturday  morning  he  had 
strolled  over  to  Fifth  Avenue,  where  his  eye  caught 
the  posters  which  announced  the  photographic  ex¬ 
position  and  were  displayed  on  the  Fifth  Avenue 
motor-busses.  He  immediately  found  his  way  to  Grand 
Central  Palace  and  then  made  it  a  point  to  look  up 
Photo-Era  Magazine.  The  last  news  I  had  of  him 
was  from  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

On  another  day,  a  gentleman  asked  if  Miss  A.  H. 
Beardsley  was  at  the  Photo-Era  booth.  The  ques¬ 
tion  almost  took  away  ray  breath.  I  managed  to  answer 


that  I  was  A.  H.  Beardsley,  without  the  Miss.  The  in¬ 
quirer  then  seemed  to  be  puzzled.  Finally,  he  informed 
me  that  for  no  particular  reason  he  had  always  had  the 
impression  that  A.  H.  Beardsley  was  a  midille-aged 
maiden  lady! 

One  subscriber  appeared  to  be  rather  unconvinced 
when  I  introduced  myself.  At  length,  he  explained 
that  he  read  my  articles  and  editorials  for  a  number  of 
years  and  ha<l  always  visualised  me  as  a  large,  swarth\' 
man  with  a  full  beard  and  a  penchant  for  banging  my 
fist  on  the  table! 

There  were  many  other  interesting  and  humorous 
incidents  during  the  week,  all  of  which  I  shall  remember 
with  pleasure  and  profit.  The  many  kindly  word.s  of 
encouragement,  suggestion  and  good  will  made  a  last¬ 
ing  impression.  I  was  at  the  exposition  to  feel  the  pulse 
of  the  readers,  subscribers  and  advertisers  of  Photo- 
Era  Magazine.  I  came  away  with  a  deeper  determi¬ 
nation  to  be  of  greater  service  and  to  do  my  bit  to  make 
photography  the  art  and  science  we  all  wish  it  to  be. 
I  repeat  here  what  I  said  to  many  at  the  exposition, 
“The  publisher  of  Photo-Era  Mag.azine  welcomes 
suggestions  which  will  help  him  to  make  the  magazine 
of  greater  intellectual  and  practical  value  to  every 
reader.”  In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  say  that  if  every 
exhibitor  obtained  as  much  pleasure  and  profit  from 
the  First  International  Photographic  Arts  and  Crafts 
Exposition  as  I  did,  then,  the  future  success  of  these 
annual  Photographic  Expositions  is  assured.  A.H.B. 

Railroad-Pictures  his  Hobby 

Among  the  many  camerists  that  we  met  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Photographic  Arts  and  Crafts  Exposition  in 
New  York,  was  Mr.  David  Goodyear  of  25  West  42nd 
Street,  New  York  City.  This  gentleman,  in  all  iiroba- 
bility,  possesses  one  of  the  most  complete  files  of  rail¬ 
road-photographs  in  the  Linited  States.  In  fact,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
others  have  obtained  a  number  of  pictures  from  Mr. 
Goodyear’s  collection. 

This  little  note  is  inserted  to  help  Mr.  Goodyear  and 
his  hobby.  He  would  like  to  hear  from  any  reader  who 
has  pictures  of  old  railroad-engines  of  a  historical 
character  and  railroad-scenes  in  which  smoke  and  steam 
are  prominent.  He  does  not  wish  pictures  of  modern 
engines  as  he  has  an  ample  supply.  Mr.  Goodyear  does 
not  purchase  pictures  but  likes  to  e.xchange  with  other 
camerists.  Those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested, 
should  write  Mr.  Goodyear  and  obtain  further  jjartic- 
ulars  about  his  requirements. 

Frederick  &  Nelson  Exhibition  at  Seattle 

Dates  for  the  fourth  annual  pliotographic  exhibi¬ 
tion,  conducted  by  Frederick  &  Nelson,  Seattle,  Wash¬ 
ington,  have  been  set  for  November  5-17.  This  ex¬ 
hibition,  which  is  in  effect  the  Seattle  Salon  in  the 
absence  of  a  local  camera  club,  is  conducted  by  Fred¬ 
erick  &  Nelson  in  strict  conformity  with  the  largest 
salons  in  the  East  and  California,  and  this  firm’s  fine 
auditorium  ensures  the  show’ing  of  prints  under  the 
very  best  conditions. 

The  exhibition  given  last  Nov'ember  was  attended 
by  0,000  persons  and  there  were  approximately  1,100 
entries.  The  principal  prize-winners  included  such 
well-know’n  pictorialists  as  Laura  Adams  Armer, 
Berkeley,  California,  Karl  Struss,  Hollywood,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  L.  A.  Goetz,  Berkeley,  California.  A 
prospectus  covering  this  year’s  exhibition  has  been 
prepared  and  wdll  be  sent  at  request  to  those  interested. 
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B.  Y.  M.  C.  Union  Camera  Club 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Camera  Club  held  at 
their  chib-rooms,  48  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass., 
May  1,  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  as 
follows;  president,  (lustav  II.  Seelig;  vice-president, 
.lames  M.  A  ndrews;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Living¬ 
ston  Stebbins;  member  at  large  of  the  e.vecutive  com¬ 
mittee,  II.  II.  Saunder.son;  House-Committee,  Win.  II. 
('.  Billsbury,  I’hilii)  A.  Banner,  Francis  G.  Belevean, 
.\rthur  (’.  Morse;  E.xhibition-Comniittee,  Ralph 
Osborne,  Herbert  B.  Turner,  Raymond  E.  Hanson; 
Entertainment-Committee,  Herbert  B.  Turner,  Col. 
.fames  i\I.  .\ndrews.  Rev.  Ben  F'ranklin  Allen;  Pub¬ 
licity  Committee,  Harold  E.  .\lmy. 

Mr.  Seelig  is  an  old-time  member  of  the  ('amera 
( 'lub  and  has  always  been  an  active  worker  on  the 
various  committees  on  which  he  has  been  placed.  For 
several  years,  he  has  been  chairman  of  the  Exhibition- 
Committee,  and  it  has  been  due  largely  to  him  that  in 
the  past  the  Club  has  had  the  privilege  to  hang  on  its 
walls  the  prints  of  many  of  .\merica’s  foremost  pic- 
torialists.  Mr.  Seelig  is  one  of  the  best-known  picto- 
rialists  of  the  Ihiion  Camera  Club,  and  jirints  by  him 
are  hung  in  every  important  salon  in  America  and 
Europe. 

At  the  Club  meeting  of  Ajiril  .‘5  it  was  decided  to 
institute  monthly  competitive  exhibitions,  the  first  to 
hang  on  the  walls  of  the  assembly  room  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  meeting.  Considerable  interest  was  shown,  and 
as  a  result  twenty  pictures,  consisting  of  landscapes, 
portraits,  etc,,  were  hung.  They  were  all  of  very  excel¬ 
lent  quality.  Bv  a  vote  of  the  entire  club  assembled, 
Mr.  Ra  ymond  E.  Hamson  was  awarded  the  gold  star 
for  the  finest  print  on  the  walls.  Each  member  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  hang  one  picture,  and  each  month  there  will 
be  an  entirely  new  collection  hung  and  judged. 

Grand  Rapids  Camera  Club 

The  Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Camera  Club  was  held  Aj)ril  i  to  22, 1!)28,  at  the 
Ryerson  Public  Library,  (irand  Rapids,  Michigan. 
The  exhibition  proved  to  be  one  of  exceptional  merit 
and  one  which  the  general  public  could  understand  and 
enjoy.  Among  the  workers  whose  pictures  were  hung 
we  find;  Olin  .J.  Baker,  Paid  Biersdorfer,  Vera  and  Bess 
Bennett,  Fedora  E.  I).  Brown,  Ira  Edison,  .\.  Heidema, 
Clara  .Joyce,  Arthur  G.  Kahnbach,  Ransom  \Y.  Luce, 
Rita  Brackett  Luce,  Lillian  S.  Pomeroy,  Frederick  C. 
Ruppel,  Raymond  B.  Ryan,  ^’esta  Shimel,  Steen- 
hagen.  Charles  Vandervelde,  Eleanor  W.  ^Villard,  Alden 
H.  Williams,  Loa  G.  Winegar  and  Hazel  N.  Zellner. 
The  present  officers  of  the  club  arc;  president,  Raymond 
B.  Ryan;  secretary,  Loa  Winegar;  treasurer,  Lillian 
Pomeroy;  and  director.  Dr.  .\lden  H.  Williams. 

Schools  of  Photography 

To  the  question — so  frecpiently  asked  of  the  Edi¬ 
tor — whether  there  are  any  good  schools  of  photo¬ 
graphic  instruction  in  Boston,  U.S..\.,  there  shoidd 
be  an  emphatic  “No!”  'I'o  be  sure  there  are  places 
the  owners  of  which  pretend  to  give  instruction  for  a 
stipulated  charge;  but  either  the  proprietor  is  generally 
away  on  a  job,  leaving  the  office  in  charge  of  some 
individual  who  will  give  the  applicant,  after  he  has 
paid  the  fee,  a  little  talk  on  photogTaphy,  or  else  it’s 
a  scheme  to  sell  the  pupil  an  outfit  and  maferials  on 
which  the  “instructor”  makes  a  profit.  This  publi¬ 
cation  has  advi.sed  applicants  for  photo-instruction 
to  avoid  these  alleged  photographic  .schools  in  Boston, 


and,  if  convenient,  to  join  the  Union  Camera  Club  of 
Boston,  48  Boylston  Street,  which  costs  $13.00  the 
first  year,  and  <$10.00  each  succeeding  year.  By  so  doing, 
they  will  come  in  contact  with  members,  fine  fellows 
and  experts  in  all  the  technical  operations  of  photo¬ 
graphic  practice  as  well  as  in  every  branch  of  the  art. 
They  are  willing  to  help  inexperienced  fellow-members 
to  improve  their  work  and  to  counsel  them  wi.sely  if 
desirous  to  enter  the  i>rofessional  field.  The  New  York 
.schools  of  photography,  adverti.sed  elsewhere  in  Photo- 
Er.v  M.4G.VZINE,  offer  unusual  advantages  to  those  who 
prefer  to  acquire  their  experience  by  a  wholly  system¬ 
atic  method. 

Professor  Louis  Derr 

It  is  our  .sad  <luty  to  record  the  death  of  Louis  Derr, 
.\.M.,  S.B.,  professor  of  applieil  optics  and  photography 
at  the  Massachu.setts  Institute  of  Technology,  which 
occurred  May  10,  at  his  home  in  Brookline.  Besides 
thousands  of  M.  I.  T.  alumni  scattered  throughout 
the  world,  photograjihic  workers  generally — including 
readers  of  Photo  Eii.\  Mag.vzine — will  recall  Professor 
Derr  as  the  author  of  the  well-known  standard  text¬ 
book,  “Photography  for  .Students  of  Physics  ami 
Chemistry,”  univer.sally  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
books  on  the  subject  in  the  Engli.sh  language.  Professor 
Derr  will  be  greatly  missed  as  an  able,  con.scientious 
and  popular  instructor  at  Technology,  and  also  by  the 
Ihlitors  of  this  magazine,  who  enjoyed  his  friendship 
and  personal  interest.  Professor  Derr  was  a  fellow  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  of  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Physical  Society,  the  Optical  So¬ 
ciety  of  America,  the  University  Club  of  Boston,  and 
the  Phi  Bela  Kappa  and  Delta  Upsilon  fraternities. 
He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  a  son,  Thomas  S. 
Derr  of  Brookline,  an  instructor  in  mechanical  engineer¬ 
ing  at  Technology.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-five. 


Artistic  Photography  at  Cleveland 

.\  GROUP  of  photographs  showing  gratifying  artistic 
quality  was  included  in  the  Exhibition  of  Work  by 
Cleveland  Artists  and  Craftsmen,  shown  at  The  Cleve¬ 
land  Museum  of  Art  during  the  month  of  May.  Al¬ 
though  the  number  exhibited  was  smaller  than  in 
preceding  exhibitions,  the  standard  was  extremely  high 
and  indicated  a  real  growth  in  artistic  feeling.  The 
subject-matter  was  varied  and  included  portraits, 
figure-studies,  landscapes,  marine-views  anil  architec¬ 
tural  subjects.  The  first  jirize  in  landscape  was  won 
by  Edd  A.  Rnggles,  for  an  interesting  “Water-Study”; 
the  .scconil  by  Carle  Semon  for  “Branches  and  Roofs”, 
and  the  tliinl  by  Charles  Lederle  for  an  industrial  sub¬ 
ject,  “Waste”.  Waller  P.  Bruning  and  Marie  Riggins 
received  honorable  mention  in  the  land.scajie-cla.ss. 
In  portraiture,  first  i)rize  went  to  Ann  Anthony  Bacon 
for  a  study  of  chilil-life,  “.lane”,  and  the  second  to 
Mary  E.  Raymond  for  a  quaint,  old-fashioned  por¬ 
trait,  “The  Necklace.”  1.  T.  Fr.ary. 

A  Rare  Business-Chance 

A  M.\N,  preferably  one  of  middle  age  or  younger, 
with  the  requisite  caj>ital  and  eager  to  engage  in  an 
agreeable  and  profitable  business,  can  do  no  better 
than  to  investigate  the  photographic  opportunity  ad¬ 
vertised  in  the  latter  part  of  this  issue.  It  is  a  brilliant 
chance  for  the  Amateur  or  Professional  photographer 
having  the  necessary  qualifications. 
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Lord  Carnarvon,  who  died  on  April  5,  in  Egypt, 
has  been  prominently  before  the  public  since  last 
November,  when  he  and  Mr.  Howard  Carter  discovered 
the  tomb  of  King  Tutankhamen  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Kings.  But  photographers  have  long  been  familiar 
with  Lord  Carnarvon’s  name,  for  he  was  well  known 
as  a  distinguished  amateur  photographer.  Some  years 
back,  we  remember  to  have  seen  a  picture  of  his  called 
“The  Dust  of  Ages.”  It  represented  the  subject  in 
which  he  has  .so  long  been  deeply  intere.sted,  viz.,  ex- 
cavations  in  Thebes.  The  view  gave  a  dust-.storm 
with  a  mas.sed  crowd  of  natives.  As  recently  as  1921, 
he  had  a  picture  in  the  Salon  with  the  title  “The  Valley 
of  the  Kings”,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  become  as 
historically  important  as  the  actual  scene  of  his  great 
discovery  last  autumn. 

But  his  photography  was  in  no  way  limited  to  the 
pictorial  repre.sentation  of  the  country  where  his  absorb¬ 
ing  archaeological  work  was  carried  out,  for  he  has  shown 
many  poetical  and  dramatic  .studies,  true  to  life,  and 
yet  imbued  with  an  original  viewpoint,  and  perfect 
in  technique.  He  was  a  man  of  many  interests  as  far 
apart  as  horse-racing  and  the  collection  of  antiquities. 
Any  small  relic  of  superlative  excellence  in  style  and 
fabric,  irrespective  of  period,  appealed  to  him,  and  he 
had  amassed  a  cabinet  of  first-rate  artistic  quality  at 
Highclere,  besides  having  contributed  extensively  to 
museums.  Lord  Carnarvon  was  President  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Camera  Club  in  1916,  and  with  his  energy  and 
interest  infused  it  with  new  life.  As  recently  as  Janu¬ 
ary  last,  he  presided  at  a  meeting  there  and  gave  the 
first  account  of  the  discoveries  in  the  tomb  of  Tutankh¬ 
amen. 

The  twenty-fifth  Photographic  Fair  has  come  and 
gone.  It  was,  no  doubt,  the  largest  and  most  com¬ 
prehensive  show  yet  held,  and  the  new  quarters  at 
Holland  Park  Hall  certainly  increased  its  dignity;  for 
although  there  was  more  than  usual  to  look  at,  the 
space  was  adequate,  and  one  did  not  have  that  cramped, 
crowded  feeling  that  was  so  evident  in  the  old  building. 
The  carefully  carried  out  sets  of  differently  developed 
and  exposed  negatives  should  be  an  object-lesson  to 
amateurs,  if  only  they  did  not,  in  increasing  numbers, 
hand  their  work  over  to  professionals  to  develop,  who, 
of  course,  know  all  about  the  subject,  but  are  doomed 
to  failure  with  so  much  of  the  film  they  are  asked  to 
develop  because  of  faulty  exposure.  A  good  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  benefits  of  panchromatic  photography 
was  to  be  seen.  Photographs  of  an  object,  which  was 
itself  on  view,  were  shown,  made  both  with  ordinary 
and  panchromatic  plates,  so  the  data  for  the  study  of 
the  subject  were  complete.  In  going  around  a  show 
of  this  kind  the  old  photographic  hand  has  sympathy 
for  the  beginner,  for  he  knows  how'  much  of  the  seem¬ 
ingly  mysterious  apparatus  must  be  quite  unintelli¬ 
gible  at  first,  and  the  smooth  and  facile  explanations 
of  the  stall-holders  are,  to  a  brain  not  yet  initiated, 
of  little  help.  It  is  rather  like  learning  to  drive  a  motor, 
from  the  early  stages  of  which  we  are  at  present  suffer¬ 
ing.  The  “clutch”  is  still  a  viciously  disposed  mystery 
— on  the  road,  and  the  reproachful  scream  of  the  en¬ 
gine  at  mismanagement  on  our  part,  is  worse,  certainly 
far  worse  than  an;y  retributive  acts  of  the  most  com- 


Iilicated  photographic  apparatus,  which  at  least  marks 
its  displeasure  at  onr  incompetence  in  silence. 

The  beginner  was  more  at  home  when  he  reached 
the  collection  of  Spirit-Photographs,  of  which  there 
were  qiute  a  number.  Here,  everyone  had  a  right  to 
his  opinion,  and,  we  noticed,  seemed  to  be  exercising 
it.  We  could  laugh  at,  or  be  serious  over,  the  exhibits, 
according  to  our  convictions,  photographic  or  other¬ 
wise,  and,  needless  to  say,  they  formed  a  corner  for 
heated  argument.  The  prints  were  lent  by  students 
of  j)sychic  science,  so  there  was  good  reason  to  take 
them  seriously. 

Air-Survey  and  Archaeology  was  the  title  of  a  lecture 
given  by  Mr.  O.  G.  S.  Crawford  to  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  last  month,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  lecturer  stated  that  aerial  photographs 
provided  a  new  instrument  of  research  second  only  to 
excavation  in  the  results  they  would  achieve.  As  reveal- 
ers  of  almost  vanished  earth-works  they  were  superior 
in  every  way  to  observation  on  the  ground.  We  might 
tramp  across  ploughed  land  and  not  have  a  suspicion 
that  there  were  earth-works  below  the  surface;  but 
the  “snap”  from  the  air  will  reveal  the  secret. 

Photography  from  the  air  is  rapidly  developing,  as 
can  be  seen  in  the  pages  of  the  illustrated  press,  where, 
quite  a  little  while  back,  an  aerial  photograph  was  a 
novelty.  But  now  they  are  numerous  and  even  used 
by  advertisers.  One  wonders  what  it  will  lead  to.  Will 
the  future  pictorialist  employ  his  private  and  most 
portable  plane  or  glider  as  the  tripod  for  his  air-camera, 
and  soar  away  into  space  at  dawn  or  sunset  to  seek  his 
favorite  effects?  Perhaps  we  are  nearer  such  events 
than  we  think,  for  news  comes  from  Paris  that  gliders 
equipped  with  auxiliary  engines  are  soon  to  compete 
both  in  practicability  and  price  with  the  small  motor! 

A  big  exhibition  is  being  organised  in  Turin  by  the 
Board  of  Trade.  It  is  to  be  under  the  patronage  of  the 
King  of  Italy,  and  will  be  open  during  the  months  of 
May  and  June.  There  will  be  three  groups:  General 
Photography,  Optics  and  Kinematography,  and  it 
welcomes  the  amateurs,  professionals  and  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  whole  world.  Group  1.  is  divided  into 
.seven  classes,  beginning  with  Artistic  Photography 
and  ending  with  photographic  schools,  societies  and 
journalism,  and  between  these  classes  there  is  found 
a  place  for  every  kind  of  photographic  effort — from 
the  making  of  cameras  to  ancient  curiosities  of  the 
craft.  Altogether  it  looks  as  if  ihis  is  to  be  a  serious 
and  comprehensive  adventure  on  the  part  of  Turin, 
and  it  cannot  fail  to  do  good  to  the  photographic  and 
allied  trades  of  the  country. 

The  Imperial  Plate  Company  has  just  issued  its 
hand-book.  Its  plates  are  famous  the  world  over  for 
quality,  and  the  little  book  it  publishes  annually  is 
usually  filled  with  absorbing  matter  for  amateurs.  This 
year,  there  is  a  lucid  account  of  the  three  chief  len.ses 
w’hich  interest  the  photographer.  Diagrams  are  given 
that  enable  the  beginner  at  a  glance  to  grasp  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  single,  or  landscape,  the  ordinary 
doublet  or  R.  R.,  and  the  modern  ana.stigmat  lens. 
The  Imperial  Company  has  begun  to  make  roll-film,  and 
has  also  introduced  a  graduated  filter. 

{Continued  on  page  3^0) 
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RECENT  PHOTO -  PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 

a 

The  following  digest  of  patents  is  reported  exclusively 
for  1’h(«o-Era  Magazine  from  the  patent-law  offices 
of  Norman  T.  Whitaker  of  Whitaker  Building,  Washing¬ 
ton,  from  whom  copies  of  any  of  the  patents  may  be 
oldained  by  sending  twenty  cents  in  stamiis.  The 
(latents  listeil  were  issneil  during  the  month  of  April 
from  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  the  last  issues  of 
which  have  lieen  disclosed  to  the  public. 

Process  of  Making  a  Colored  Photograjihic  Image 
patent,  number  1,-150, -fP2,  has  been  granted  to  Leon 
F.  Douglass  of  San  Rafael,  California. 

Photographic  Film  with  a  Carrier  Permeable  to  Water 
[latent  has  been  issued  to  -laques  E.  Brandeidierger  of 
Paris,  France,  number  1,450, -179. 

.\n  invention  on  a  Lens  Shade,  numlier  1,450, 522,  has 
been  patented  by  Ray  L.  Stinchlield  of  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  and  assigned  to  the  Eastman  Kodak  (fomiiany. 

A  Camera  Attachment  has  been  patented  by  Arlie 
Payne  of  Paragould,  Ark.,  number  1,451,950. 

Will  iam  C.  Iluebner  has  patented  an  invention  for 
an  A[)paratus  for  Positioning  the  Printing  Plates  on 
the  Plate  Holders  of  l’hotogra])hic-Printing  Machines, 
number  1,452,078. 

A  new  Camera  has  been  inventeil  by  Vincent  Cala¬ 
brese  of  Brooklyn,  N.  V.,  for  which  he  procured  a 
[latent,  number  1,452,4  L'l. 

Patent,  number  1,452,719,  for  a  Light-l'ontrolling 
Device  for  Photogra|)hic-Printing  Machines  was  issued 
to  William  D.  Wood  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  a.ssigned 
to  Specialty  Manufacturing  Co. 

A  [latent  for  a  Process  for  the  Production  of  Sensitive 
Films  for  I’hotographie  Purposes  has  been  granted  to 
Jaques  E.  Brandenberger  of  Paris,  France,  number 
1,452,785. 

A  Film  Holder  has  been  patented  by  Chester  S. 
Howland  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  number  1,453,244. 

A  Process  of  Making  a  Contract  Transfer  Printing- 
Surface  with  a  Colored  Emulsion  has  been  patented  by 
Robert  John  of  New  York,  N.Y.,  nundjer  1,45,3,258,  and 
assigned  to  Daylight  Film  Cor|ioration. 

A  [latent  for  Many-Coloreil  Screen  for  Photogra[)hy 
has  been  issued  to  Isidor  Kit.see  of  ]’hiladel[)hia.  Pa., 
number  1,449,417. 

A  Camera  has  been  invented  and  patented  by  Hart 
H.  McNaughton  of  Marysville,  Tenn,,  number  l,I-Bh- 
429. 

A  Printing-Box  has  been  patented  liy  Fred  Smith 
of  Mount  V'ernon,  Indiana,  number  1,449,788. 

A  patent  for  Photogra|ihic  Transfer  Ikqier  has  been 
granted  to  Ilarnki  Egashira  of  Tokyo  Fu.  Ja[ian,  num¬ 
ber  1,450,007. 


Bromoil  Brushes 

The  brushes  used  in  Ihe  bromoil-process  should  be 
carefully  chosen,  and  only  those  of  the  best  quality 
purchased,  advises  The  British  Journal.  Cheap  and 
inferior  brushes,  made  possibly  from  an  unsuitable 
hair,  although  they  may  appear  satisfactory  at  first, 
quickly  begin  to  shed  small  pieces  of  Lair,  which  adhere 


to  the  surface  of  the  [irint.  These  hairs  cannot  he 
removed  until  the  print  is  dry,  when  it  will  be  found 
that  each  hair  leaves  a  little  white  mark  on  the  print. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  cover  these  up  correctly,  as  the 
ink  has  to  be  diluted  to  match  the  actual  tone  of  the 
[u'iut,  and,  as  the  lines  are  usually  all  over  the  print, 
it  is  better  to  try  to  avoid  the  cau.se  of  the  defect.  It 
is  far  better  to  pay  a  little  more,  at  first,  and  obtain 
brushes  of  the  highest  ([uality,  than  to  have  to  resort 
to  the  troublesome  means  of  cleaning  a  [irint  after  it 
has  dried.  In  [lortraits  by  this  process  the  cleanest 
possible  print  is  recpiired,  and  only  the  best  lirushes 
specially  made  for  the  |)roce.ss  should  be  used.  But  it 
sometimes  ha|)pens  that  a  brush  of  the  best  quality 
is  shedding  hairs  and  the  quality  is  blamed.  However, 
in  a  ca,se  of  this  kind  it  is  usually  the  worker  who  is  at 
fault.  After  a  [irint  has  been  inked,  the  brush  should 
be  immediately  cleaned  in  either  gasoline  or  carbon 
tetrachloride,  and  when  free  of  ink  should  be  further 
washed  in  soap  and  cold  water.  The  solvent  u.sed  to 
wash  out  the  ink  dries  the  hairs,  and  so  the.se  become 
brittle  and  break  otf  during  inking.  The  .soap-and- 
water  wash  [irevents  this,  and  the  brush  retains  its 
usual  “s|iringiness.”  The  lirush  should,  of  course,  be 
allowed  to  become  [lerfectly  dry  before  being  used 
again. 

[As  the  best  brushes  are  scarce  and  very  expensive — 
$10  to  $38  each,  according  to  size — excellent  sub¬ 
stitutes,  at  moderate  [irices,  are  offered  by  reliable 
dealers  and  useil  by  bromoil-workers  with  highly 
satisfactory  results.  The  advertisements  of  several 
responsible  firms  who  carry  a  conqilete  line  of  bromoil- 
materials  will  be  fouml  elsewhere  in  this  i.ssue. — Editor.] 

Americans — Know  Your  Country! 

Know  your  country.  Know  its  beginnings,  the 
origin  of  its  institutions,  the  achievements  of  its  heroes 
and  sages  in  public  and  private  life.  Mdiile  the  ultra 
radicals  who  would  tear  down  the  structure  of  American 
Government  point  out  the  defects  of  our  institutions, 
learn  something  about  their  points  of  strength  and  test 
the  wi.sdom  of  the  changes  proposed  in  the  light  of  that 
human  history,  experience  and  recorded  wisdom  which 
demagogues  so  much  des[iise.  Then,  and  then  only, 
will  you  be  capable  to  exerci.se  intelligently  construc¬ 
tive,  helpful,  [latriotic  influence  in  [lolitics  and  public 
a li'a i rs . — National  Uepuliliran. 


London  Letter 

{Continued  from  preceding  page) 

Kodak  have  at  last  brought  out  a  contrast  bromide 
paper  for  use  with  weak  negatives.  Their  Nikko  is 
excellent  for  pres.s-work  if  the  negatives  are  of 
average  quality,  giving  splendid  gradation;  but  up  till 
now,  to  get  the  best  out  of  a  poor,  weak  negative,  Illing¬ 
worth  “Contrasty  Pre.ss”  or  a  similar  English  paper 
bad  to  be  employed. 
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SMake  Your  Own  Film  Test 

SELECT  a  difficult  subject — say  an  open  snow  scene  full  of  I 
delicate  contrasts,  with  a  blue  sky  overhead.  Having  | 

I  loaded  your  camera  with  a  roll  of  the  new  Ansco  Film,  | 

I  give  the  first  section  one-quarter  of  what  you  estimate  the  I 

I  correct  exposure,  the  second  one-half,  the  third  the  correct  I 

I  exposure,  the  fourth  twice  this,  the  fifth  four  times,  and  the  | 

I  sixth  eight  times.  That  is,  give  double  the  time  to  each  sue-  | 

I  ceeding  exposure.  | 

I  Repeat  with  any  other  film  you  wish  to  compare,  develop  | 

I  the  two  rolls  together,  make  a  print  from  each  section,  and  I 

I  check  on  the  following  points:  | 

I  (1)  Speed,  as  shown  by  completeness  of  image  in  I 

I  underexposure  range.  I 

I  (2)  Balance  of  tones,  from  highlight  to  deepest  | 

I  shadow.  I 

I  (3)  Brilliance.  I 

I  (4)  Freedom  from  flatness  in  overexposure  range —  | 

I  preservation  of  delicate  contrasts.  | 

I  (5)  Freedom  from  “plugged”  highlights  and  | 

I  “blocky  ”  shadows.  | 

I  (6)  Orthochromatic  quality  in  the  sky.  | 

I  (7)  Number  of  printable  negatives,  the  ease  with  | 

I  which  they  print,  and  the  quality  obtained.  | 

I  The  new  Ansco  Film  has  been  extensively  advertised,  but  | 

I  it  isn’t  advertising  which  has  given  it  its  hold.  It’s  the  results  | 

I  obtained.  | 

I  ANSCO  COMPANY  ---  Binghamton,  NY.  \ 
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When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


FEDERAL  TRUST  COMPANY 

Membor 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

Capital,  $1,500,000  Resources,  $20,000,000 

MAIN  OFFIC.K,  Corner  WATER  aiul  DEVONSHIRE  STREETS,  HOSTON,  MASS. 
liACK  lev's  BRVNC.ll,  Comer  Massaclmsel Is  Avenue  and  Newbury  Street 
liAST  BOSTON  BBVNCll,  Maverick  Scinare  SOUTH  BOSTON  BBANCH,  Fish  Pier 

Commercial  and  Savings  Accounts  Solicited 


Enlarging  and  Reducing  Imported 
French  Condensors 

IN  ALL  DIAMETERS  AND  FOCI 

Can  ])e  furnished  unmounted  or 
in  metal  or  seasoned  oak-mounts. 

Because  of  tlie  fact  tliat  we  are  the  largest  importers  of 
French  lenses  in  the  world,  we  can  offer  you  unheard-of 
low  prices.  Obtain  our  prices 
before  buying  elsewhere. 


Our  condensors  produce  the  highest  class  results 
obtainable — absolutely  clear  glass  free  of  bubbles 
and  imperfections.  Yon  cannot  obtain  results  from 
imperfectly  ground  lenses. 

OUR  PRODUCT  IS  OPTICALLY  PERFECT. 

Projection  Apparatus  Company 

Mana  factitrern  of  Photographic  and  Studio-Lighting 
Equipment 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE  FACTORY 

41-45  Lafayette  Street  7  Rue  de  Malte 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  U.S.A.  PARIS,  FRANCE 


POEMS  OF  THE  DANCE 

AN  ANTHOLOGY 

Edited  and  illustrated  with  pictorial  photographs 

liY  EDWARD  R.  DICKSON 

Price,  .S3.00 

A  literary  and  pictorial  treat 

Order  your  copy  from 

P  H  O  r  O  -  E  R  A  MAGAZINE 

WOLFEBORO,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  U.S.A. 


Dictionary  of  Photography 

By  E.  J.  W(tU,  F.R.P.S. 

No  Amateur  or  Professional  Photographer 
should  be  without  it 

PRICE,  $.5.00.  Postage,  15  Cents  Extra 
Order  a  copy  now  from 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 

WOLFEBORO,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  U.S.A. 


Photo-Era  Magazine  the  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  Advert isinj 


Contents!  for  januarp,  1923 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

Along  the  Coimtry-Road . Alice  G.  Baumann . Cover 

Capitals  and  Pillars . F.  IP.  G.  Moehus . Frontispiece 

The  Old  Tavern . Chas.  A.  Townsend .  5 

The  Outlet  of  the  Lake . Lloyd  W.  Dunning .  9 
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The  Fresh  Snow-Mantle . Frank  Colegrove 
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Evening . Henry  W.  Jones. 

Orion  Through  Tree-Branches 

Trails  of  Polar  Stars . 
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The  Answer  of  the  Hundredth  Man . Studio  Light .  7 

The  Pleasure  of  Stereoscopic  Photography . Lloyd  IF.  Dunning .  9 

Some  Advantages  of  Pinhole-Photography . Frank  Colegrove .  14 

Photographs  Used  Instead  of  Samples . Charles  W.  Thumith .  18 

Camera-Shutter  Speed-Tester . Francis  M.  Weston,  Jr .  23 
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To  Contributors :  Contributions  relating  to  pho¬ 
tography  are  solicited  and  will  receive  careful 
consideration.  Preference  is  given  to  MS.  that  is 
typewritten,  and  to  authors  who  are  practical 
amateur  or  professional  photographers. 

To  Subscribers :  A  reminder  of  expiration  will 
be  enclosed  with  the  last  issue  of  every  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  the  time  the  copy  is  mailed.  Prompt 
renewal  will  ensure  the  uninterrupted  receipt  of 
the  magazine  for  the  following  year.  Send  both 
old  and  new  addresses,  when  requesting  a  change. 

To  Advertisers :  Advertising-rates  on  application. 
Forms  close  on  the  5th  of  the  preceding  month. 

Sample  Copies :  A  sample  copy  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address  for  25  cents  in  currency  or  stamps. 
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^  TAYLOR-HOBSON 
Cooke  Telephoto 


Speed  F/5.8 

I  lioli-Spced  Telephoto  Photogra¬ 
phy  is  easy  with  this  wonderful 
lens.  Anpily  rajiid  for  action-pic- 
tui'os,  i>ress-snl)jeets,  sporting- 
events,  etc. 


X 


This  is  the  ideal  lens  for  the  press- 
photographer  who  must  secure  large 
images,  even  when  it  is  impossihle 
to  get  near  to  the  subject. 

C'an  he  ('asily  httcal  to  (Iraflt'X 
and  Graphic  Cameras. 

The  Cooke  Anastigmat  Tedephoto 
produces  an  image  twice  the  size 
which  is  obtained  with  a  lens  I'e- 
cpiiring  the  same  bellows  extension 
— no  calculations. 

Send  for  Cortke  Catalog  describ¬ 
ing  this  remarkable  lens  as  well  as 
the.  other  famous  Cooke  Anastig- 
mats. 

Sold  by  the  Leading  Dealers 


BURKE  &  JAMES,  Inc. 

Sole  Whole.sale  Distributors  for  U.S.A. 
240  East  Ontario  Street 
CHICAGO 
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Establish  Yourself  as  a 

Photographic 
Expert 

You  can  become  an  Expert 
quicl^lp,  during  your  spare 
time.  Save  the  high  cost  of  residence 
school  instruction  and  secure  practical 
training  under  a  successful  and  leading 
photographer-learn  modern  methods. 

Make  $50*00  a  Week 

on  tho  Si  Ho _ 

LLlt  tures  you  can  succeed. 

No  experience  necessary.  I’ll  show  you  how  to  start 
in  business  for  yourself — command  a  large  salary — 
enjoy  an  income  on  the  side. 

Send  for  My  Unusual  Offer 

It’s  only  temporary.  I  reserve  the  right  to  withdraw 
itatany  time.  Youmustwriteatonce.  A  postal  will  do. 
H.  R.  VANT,  Director 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDIOS.  INC. 

Dept  5J71,  3601  Michigan  A  venue,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


PHOTOPLAY  WRITING  By  Willum  Lord  Wright 
Author  of  “The  Motiun-Picture  Story,’' “The  Art  of  Scenario 
Writing.”  Price  $3.00 

SCREEN-ACTING  ^  By  Inez  and  Helen  Klumph 

With  the  assistance  and  advice  of  Lillian  and  Dorothy  Gish, 
Colleen  Moore.  Mabel  BalUn,  Mae  Murray,  William  S.  Hart. 
Ruth  Roland  and  many  others.  Price  $3.00 

MOTION-PICTI  RE  HIRECTING  By  Peter  Milne 
Contains  data  about  Marshall  Neilan,  William  C.  DeMille, 
Rex  Incram.  Cecil  DeMille.  P'rank  Borzage,  Edward  Dillon, 
Ernst  Lubitsch  and  representatives  of  D.  W.  Griffith  and 

Thomas  H.  Ince.  Price  $3.00 

MOTION-PICTURE  PROJECTION  By  T.  O’C.  Sloane 

Includes  Electricity,  Optics.  Projecting-Machines,  and  the 
Intermittent  Movement  of  all  kinds  and  the  fullest  details  of 
practice.  Price  $5.00 

MOTION-PICTURE  PHOTOGRAPHY 

By  Carl  L.  Gregory 
With  special  chapters  by  Charles  W.  Hoffman,  and  by  Research 
Specialists  of  the  Research  Laboratories,  Eastman  Kodak 
Company.  Price  $6.00 

Address  your  orders  to 

Photo-Era  Magazine 

Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 
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Dead  Ones  Not  Wanted- Keep  Out!! 


A  LIVE  EXPOSITION 

FOR  LIVE  PROGRESSIVE  MANUFACTURERS 
AND  SELLING-AGENTS 

The  Present  List  of  Exhibitors  Proves  it 
What  Companies  Have  Signed  for  Space? 

Ask  Your  Most  Live  Competitor — He  Knows! 

International  Photographic 
Arts  and  Crafts  Exposition 

GRAND  CENTRAL  PALACE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
April  21  to  28,  inclusive,  1923 

AN  EXHIBIT  MEANS 
A  BIG  SAVING -NOT  AN  EXPENSE 
MAXIMUM  SALES  AND  NATIONAL  PUBLICITY 
PERSONAL  CONTACT  WITH  YOUR  PROSPECTIVE 

CUSTOMERS 

^^LErS  MAKE  IT  UNANIMOUSr 

Boost  the  Trade-Papers  that  Boost  the  Show 
For  they  are  Boosting  YOU — REMEMBER  THAT 

CONTESTS 

Grand  Prizes,  Plaques,  Awards  of  Merit,  etc.,  will  be  made  for 
Meritorious  Work — write  for  entry-blanks,  etc. 

These  Contests  are  for  Amateurs  and  Professionals 

For  further  particulars  regarding  contests,  rates  for  space,  etc., 
apply  to  the  executive  offices  of  the 

NATIONAL  EXPOSITION  COMPANY,  third  floor 
Hotel  McAlpin,  New  York  City 
Telephone,  5700  Pennsylvania  Extensions  334  and  336 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 
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D  ADVERT  ISI 
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Forty  cents  a  line.  Payable  In  advance.  Minimum  Four  Lines,  $1.50 

Copy  must  be  received  on  or  before  the  fifth  of  the  preceding  month 

PHOTO-ERA 

MAGAZINE, 

WOLFEBORO,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE, 

U.  S.  A. 

FOR  SALE  WANTED 


COMPLETE  SELF  INSTHUCTINC;  LIBKAUY  OF 
PRACTICAL  PII0T0<;KAPIIY  in  eight  volumes.  Finely 
illustrated.  Houiul  in  dark  green  cloth  an<l  Morocco.  A 
standard  and  valuahle  work.  Edited  hy  J.  B.  Schriever. 
Deals  witf>  every  department  of  the  art  and  practice  of  plio- 
tography.  (lood  as  new,  never  used.  Will  sell  for  §20.00. 
M.  A.  Y.,  care  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  Wolfeboro,  New 
Hampshire. 


FOR  SALE. — -Long-estahlisbed  photographic  and  picture-fram¬ 
ing  business.  College-and-louriet  town.  Address,  Box  517,  DeLand, 
Florida. 


FOR  SALE.  Back  Numbers  of  Photo  Era  Magazine  to  complete 
your  files,  etc.  All  issues  of  192 1  and  1922,  25  cents  per  copy.  Photo- 
Era  Magazine,  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


MAKE  MONEY 


MAKE  MO^EY  WI 11!  YOU!!  CAMERA.  Markets 
enormous.  We  sliow  you  liow  to  sell  your  camera-picture  and 
be  successful  in  iutenisting  amateur  photo-work.  Write  today 
'I'.  Lancaster,  Box  9f)7,  l.,os  Angeles,  Calif. 


WE  CAN  PAY  YOU  THE  HIGHEST  PRICE  FOR  YOUR 
CAMERA  OR  LENS.  Furnish  us  with  the  best  description  you 
possibly  can  and  you  will  receive  a  cash-  or  trade-offer.  If  you  prefer, 
you  can  send  in  your  goods  subject  to  our  inspection  and  then,  if  our 
offer  is  unsatisfactory,  we  will  return  your  goods,  charges  prepaid. 
Central  Camera  Co.,  124  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  HI. 


SPECIAL  SALE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOKS  THAT  EVERY  CAMERIST 
SHOULD  OWN.  SPECIAL  SALE.  Photography  Made  Easy, 
by  R.  Child  Bayley,  31.50;  Dictionary  of  Photography,  by  E.  J. 
Wall,  $5.00;  Twelve  Great  Paintings,  by  Henry  Turner  Bailey,  $3.00; 
Photography — Its  Principles  and  Applications,  by  Alfred  Watkins, 
$4.00;  Picture-Dictionary,  by  J.  Sawtelle  Ford,  $1.00.  Address 
orders  and  remittances  to  Photo-Era  Magazine,  Wolfeboro,  N.H. 


PIlOTO<;UAPIIY  AND  FINE  ART.  By  Henry  Turner 
Bailey.  New  edition.  The  aim  of  this  book  is  aesthetic. 
Nothing  will  l)e  found  in  it  about  the  meclianical  or  chemical 
technique  of  i)hotography.  It  states  clearly  Ihe  principles  of 
composition.  121  pages.  96  illustrations.  Price  .§2. .50;  post¬ 
age  according  to  zone.  Pliolo-Era  Magazine,  Wolfeboro, 
New  Hampshire. 


PHOTOGRAMS  OF  THE  YEAR  1922 

This  annual  record  of  the  world's  photographic  activities  and 
collection  of  the  world's  best  photographic  pictures  will  be  rea<ly 
for  distribution  in  the  United  States  early  in  January.  The  edi¬ 
tion  is  limited.  Order  at  once.  Price,  paper  $2.50,  cloth  $3.50. 
ALL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEALERS 
American  Agents 

AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
1144  Camera  House,  Boston  17,  Mass. 


PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 
In  a  Single  Day’s  Use. 

WATKINS  SNIPE  METER 

For  Beginners.  Price,  only  60c. 
Tells  at  a  glance  whether  you  will  get 
a  good  snapshot.  .Ask  your  dealer. 

Circulars  on  request. 

BURKE  &  JAMES,  Inc.,  Chicago 


AMIDOL 


IF  YOU  ARE  IN  A  HURRY 

Is  the  only  first-class  developer 
that  can  be  prepared  in  short 
order.  Easy  to  mix, — Only 
sod.  sulphite  and  pot.  bromide  to  bother  with. — Shorter 
exposure. — Rapid  development. — Minimum  fog. — Uniform 
working. — Cives  detail  in  negatives,  brilliancy  in  prints. 

Match  Amidol  results  with  any  other  developer 
if  you  can.  bOc.  per  trial  ounce  postpaid. 

W.  M.  BECKWITH  -  -  Box  No.  172,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


SPECIAL  BARGAINS  USED  MATERIAL 

4x5  B.  B.  Tolescoiiic  Graflex  with  inch 
Carl  Zoiss  Series  Ic  Tessar  F/4..5  hms, 

Carrying  case  and  Plate  Magazine  .  .  $175.00 

4x5  Graflex  IMate-Holders,  Eastman  Make  .  1.25 

4x5  (Jraflex  Plate-Holders.  French  Make  .  1.00 

Many  other  good  bargains — Write  your  requirements 
TIIK  CDLIIMHIA  PHOTO-SUPPLY  COMPANY 
1424  Now  York  Avenue  Washington,  D.C. 


PATENTS  AND 

TRADE-MARKS 

NORMAN  T 

.  WHITAKER 

Former  Examining  Official  U.S. 

Patent-Office. 

Inquiries  Invited, 

VVIUTAKEH  BLDG. 

52  WAIT.  STREET 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

MAKING  YOUR  CAMERA  PAY 

By  Frederick  C.  Davis 

Not  how  to  make  photographs,  hut  liow  to  make  your 
camera  pay  dividends  hy  making  tlie  BIGHT  photo- 
grajihsand  marketing  tliem  properly.  It  tells  you  how  and 
where  you  can  sell  your  pljotographs.  Cloth,  96  pages. 

Price,  §1.00.  Postpaid 
PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro.  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


We  Want  Back  Numbers  of  Photo-Era  Magazine 

Jan.  and  Feb.,  1901;  Feb.,  May  and  July,  1902;  Aug.,  1903; 
June,  July,  Aug.  and  Nov,,  1904;  Sept.,  1905;  Jan.,  March, 
July  and  Nov.,  1906;  Dec.,  1907;  Jan.,  Feb.,  April,  May 
and  Dec.,  1908:  Jan.,  1910;  Sept.,  1914;  Jan.,  1915.  On 
receipt  of  these  copies  in  good  condition,  we  will  allow  two 
months'  subscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine. 


THERE  IS 

NO  BETTER  WAY  TO  GET  BIG  RESULTS 

FROM  A  SMALL  OUTLAY 
THAN  THROUGH  THE 

CLASSIFIED  Department  of  Photo-Era 


Photo-Era  Magazine  the  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  Advertising 


THE  PHOTO-ERA  BLUE-LIST 

Reliable  Dealers  Worthy  of  Your  Patronage 


Send  for  our  latest  Bargain-Catalog 

WILLOUGHBY 

110  West  32nd  Street  NEW  YORK 

1000  EXPERIMENTAL  EXPOSURES 

will  not  give  you  so  much  information  as  the 

NO.  2  HARVEY"  EXPOSURE-METER 

which  costs  $2.00,  including  Book  40  on 

AUTOMATIC  PEATE-L)EVEL01*MENT. 
MOTION-PICTURE  METER,  $2.00. 

Your  dealer  or 

G.  L.  HARVEY,  105  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

STRUSS  PICTORIAL  LENS 

M’f’d  by  Fred’k  W.  Keasbey,  Morristown,  N.J. 

IN  QUARTZ  OR  GLASS  YOUR  DEALER,  OR 

DUNN,  The  Lens-Man,  Sole  Distributor 

22  East  30th  St.,  New  York 

SMASHING  REDUCTIONS 

Send  for  Bargain-List  No.  25 

NEW  YORK  CAMERA  EXCHANGE 

109  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

After  Christmas— 

J  and  mate¬ 

rials  for  the  dark-room,  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  picture-making  during  the  winter 
months—  you’ll  find  them  all  here. 

ROBEY-FRENCH  CO. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

38  Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

SPECIAL  ARGAINS  NEW  MATERIAL 

63^  X  8H  Simplex  Plate-Holders,  6  for  .  .  .  $4.50 

4x5  Simplex  Plate-Holders,  6  for  ....  3.00 

No.  2  Crown  Tilting  Tripod-Tops,  each  .  .  .  1.25 

Cash  with  order — Prices  include  postage 

THE  COLUMBIA  PHOTO^SUPPLY  COMPANY 

1424  New  York  Avenue  Washington,  D.C. 

DUNN  “The  Lens  Man^’ 

HIGH-GRADE  LENSES  and  CAMERAS 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD 

Write  Your  Wants 

HATHAWAY  DUNN,  Inc. 

22  East  30th  Street  -  -  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 

THE  AMERICAN  ANNUAL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  1923 
Ready  about  November  20,  1922 

Filled  with  interesting  and  practical  information.  More 
than  two  hundred  beautiful  pictures.  24  supplements  in 
color.  A  complete  Photographic  Formulary.  The  world’s 
finest  and  most  popular  Annual. 

Paper-Covers,  $l  .75  Clothbound  Edition,  S2.50  Postage  extra 
GEORGE  MURPHY,  Inc.  57  E.  Ninth  Street,  New  York  City 

Send  for  a  free  copy  of  our  Monthly  Magazine,  Snap-Shots 
EVERYTHING  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

i  '  i  A  TRIP  THROUGH  HAWAII  FOR  ONLY  $1 

the  swaying  palms,  mountains  and  sea, 
volcano,  Hawaiian  moonlight-scenes  and 
other  beauty-spots. 

Twelve  Post-cards,  $1.  Oil-colored,  $2  set 

lyl  5x7  prints,  35c.  each;  Oil-colored.  75c.  each 

1  j  8  X  10  enlargements,  75c.  each,  “  $1.50  each 

1  /  ;  Why  not  order  today? 

HAWAII  PHOTO  VIEWS  company 

Box  <172  Honolulu,  Flawaii 

CAMERAS  REPAIRED 

Very  Fine  Work — 

Very  Fast  Service — 

And  Prices  Reasonable! 

SIIARMAN  CAMERA  WORKS,  S  Kearny  St.,  San  Francisco 

SECOND-HAND  LENSES 

ALL  MAKES  AND  SIZES 

Work  just  as  well  as  Dew  ones.  Send  (or  our  bargain-list 

HYATT’S  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

417  North  Broadway  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

The  MILNER  LIGHT-GAUGE 

SHOWS  EXPOSURE 

HANDY  No 

PRACTICAL  Sensitized  j.-, 

QUICK  Paper 

Now  $1.00  in  leather  case 

Through  dealer  or  direct,  postpaid 

G.  M.  MILNER  Fairfax,  Cal. 

Outside  of  U.S.A.,  add  15  cents  i 

When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Piioto-Eha  Guaranty 


The  Dogmar 
has  the 
Speed 
You  Need 


'rite  Dogmar  has  the  speed  necessary  for  this 
time  of  year.  In  addition  it  is  so  i)erfectly  cor¬ 
rected  that  yon  are  not  sacrificing  depth,  bril¬ 
liancy  and  crisp  definiti(jn.  It  is  free  from 
coma  and  flare  which  usually  sjjoil  the  work  of 
ultra-rapid  lenses.  Front  ami  back  combina¬ 
tions,  of  different  focal  lengths,  can  be  used 
for  landscaj)es  or  out-door  ]>ortraiture. 

Ask  Hour  dealer 

For  best  results  use  Goerz  Lens 


For  Winter-Sports, 
you  need  an  Ango  Camera 

Fitted  with  a  Goerz  Dogmar  (F  4.5)  you  will  be 
able  to  overcome  the  handicap  of  weak  winter 
light. 

The  High-Si)eed  Ango  is  remarkably  comj)act. 
The  im[)ro\’ed  focal-i)lane  shutter  is  automat¬ 
ically  closed  when  the  shutter  is  being  set  ami 
the  lens  works  at  its  maximum  efficiency  of  ajjer- 
ture  throughout  the  total  exposure,  whicli  can 
be  as  short  as  one  one-thousandth  of  a  second. 
The  direct  view-finder  makes  it  easy  to  follow 
moving  objects. 

The  Ango  is  one  of  the  line 
of  Goerz  Cameras  built  to 
serve  every  photograiihic 
need  a  little  better  than  you 
exi)ect. 

Ask  your  dealer 

3Jx4i,  4x5,  5x7,  10x15  cm. 


C.  P.  Goerz  American  Optical  Company 

323  EAST  .34th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Makers  and  importers  uf  phuloi/ra phic,  optical  and  scientific  instniments 

Lenses 
and  Cameras 


"'You  c  a  n '  t  go  w  r  o  n  g  with  a  Goerz'' 


23-1 


SPECIAL  PORTRAIT 
EXTRA  RAPID 
CHROMO  ISOLAR 
CHROMO  ISORAPID 


H  &  D  500 
H  &  D  400 
H  D  250 
H  &  D  400 


tr  rite  for  Price-List 

SAGAMORE  CHEMICAL  CO.,  INC. 

213-215  WATER  STREET  NEW  YORK 

DEPT.  B 


I’hoto-Er.x  iM.\G,\ziNE  the  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  Advertisinj 


PUBLISHHD  BY  THE 

WOLLENSAK  OPTICAL  COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK 


DEVOTED  TO 

LENS  AND  SHUTTER 
INFORMATION 


VoL,  III  JANUARY,  1923  "  No.  1 


The  Woliensak  ad  man,  while  on  a  friy  .  .^..ondacks,  made  seventeen 
2y^x3y\  negatives,  some  after  sm%down,  some  on  cloudy  days,  all  snap-shots. 
Every  negative  showed  excellent  quality,  as  evidenced  by  the  three  we  are  re¬ 
producing,  Reasofi?  The  lens  was  a  Velostigmai  Series  IV,  f  6.3. 


The  pErpose  of  the 

Ifctogak  diMmB 

Every  month,  for  the  past 
two  years,  the  Wollensak 
World,  a  publication  within 
a  publication,  has  appeared 
in  the  pages  of  the  principal 
photographic  magazines.  It  is 
now  embarking  on  its  third 
year  or  “volume.” 

Perhaps  you  have  won¬ 
dered  why  v/e  have  adopted 
this  rather  unusual  style  of 
advertising.  Consider  our 
extensive  line  of  lenses  and 
shutters  and  the  reason  will 
be  obvious.  If  we  advertised 
a  different  Wollensak  lens 
or  shutter  every  month,  it 
would  take  over  a  year  to 
cover  our  line  alone,  dis¬ 
regarding  the  many  other 
messages  we  wish  to  convey. 

The  Wollensak  World  is 
a  natural  solution  of  the 
problem.  Like  a  small  news¬ 


paper,  it  gives  us  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  convey  several  mes¬ 
sages  at  once,  reproductions 
of  photos  made  with  Wollen¬ 
sak  lenses,  interesting  lens 
and  shutter  facts,  the  opinions 
of  users,  notice  of  new  book¬ 
lets,  and  so  on. 


For  twelve  months  more 
you  are  to  see  ( and,  we  trust, 
to  read)  the  Wollensak 
World.  If  it  helps  you  in 
your  lens  problems,  if  it  gives 
you  any  enjoyment  in  the 
reading,  if  it  tends  to  make 
you  think  “Wollensak — 
Rochester”  when  you  need  a 
newlensor  shutter,  it  will  have 
accomplished  its  purpose. 

Try  Before  You  Buy 

It  is  the  Wollensak  policy  to 
“Let  the  User  Judge,”  and  in  order 
to  make  it  easy  for  him  to  do  so,  we 
extend  a  generous  trial  privilege. 
Before  you  buy  a  speed  lens  for 
your  Graflex,  a  soft-focus  lens  for 
pictorial  work,  a  portrait  lens  for 
your  studio,  or  a  lens  for  any  other 
kind  of  work,  try  a  Wollensak 
objective,  built  for  the  particular 
phase  of  work  you  care  to  handle. 
We  will  leave  the  verdict  with  you. 


cYl  Photographic 

Salons^.^ 


— the  pictures  that  make  the  most  favorable  impression  are 
generally  those  made  with  the  Verito  Diffused  Focus  /4. 
With  a  beautiful  atmospheric  quality  of  softness  (varied  to 
suit  the  subject),  with  an  exquisite  rendering  of  sunlight 
and  shadow  in  pictorial  work,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
uninitiated  stop  and  look  with  wonder  and  admiration. 

WOLLENSAK  OPTICAL  COMPANY-  =  -  Rocbester,  N.  Y. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


HOTCHKIN  &  CO, 

INVESTMENTS 

53  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON,  U.S.A. 


^^OOD  securities  are  selling  at  low  prices  at  the 
present  time.  In  many  cases  the  return  on 
the  funds  invested  is  most  attractive.  There  are, 
in  our  opinion,  excellent  possibilities  for  appreci¬ 
ation  in  market- values.  As  specialists  in  high- 
grade  investments,  we  have  on  hand  at  all  times 
securities  suitable  for  the  conservative  investor. 


MARSHALL’S 

PHOTO 

OIL-COLORS 

TRANSPARENT— PERMANENT 

AT  YOUR  DEALER,  $3.75 
DIRECT  BY  POST  IN 

U.S.A.  OR  CANADA.  $4.00 
ALSO  SMALLER  SETS 


TINT  YOUR  PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  ALL  THE  BEAUTIFUL  COLORINGS  OF  NATURE  BY  A 
PROCESS  SO  SIMPLE  THAT  EVEN  A  NOVICE  CAN  OBTAIN  GOOD  RESULTS.  BRUSHES  NOT 
REQUIRED— SIMPLY  USE  ABSORBENT  COTTON.  RUN  OVER  OUTLINES  AND  REMOVE  EXTRA 
COLOR.  APPLY  HEAVY  AND  RUB  DOWN.  WIPE  ALL  COLOR  OFF  AND  START  AGAIN  IF 
DESIRED.  GREATER  SPEED  THAN  ANY  OTHER  PROCESS.  FOR  THE  PROFESSIONAL  OR  THE 
AMATEUR. 

METEOR  PHOTO  CHEMICALS 

JOHN  G.  MAItSH.4LL  -  1752  Atlantic  Avenue,  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


Photo-Era  Magazine  the  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  Advertising 


Photo  by  General  C-  C-  Sniffen,  US. A. 


Wintering  with  the 

TESSAR 


During  the  short  winter-days,  when  light- 
conditions  are  seldom  good,  the  Bausch  & 
Lomb  Tessar  Lenses  are  supreme. 


For  photography  indoors,  or  in  the  gray  light  of 
late  afternoon,  their  speed  permits  seemingly  im¬ 
possible  snapshots,  with  all  details  clearly  and 
sharply  defined. 

Besides  their  remarkable  speed,  the  Tessars  are 
marked  by  their  high  optical  corrections,  result¬ 
ing  in  unusually  sharp  definition,  covering-power 
and  fiatness  of  field. 


Write  for  the  new  folder,  “Wintering  with  the  Tessar” 


BAUSCH  &  LOMB  OPTICAL  COMPANY 

622  St.  Paul  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

New  York  Washington  Chicago  San  Francisco  London 

Leading  American  Makers  of  Stereo-Pristn  Binoculars,  Telescopes ,  Photographic  Lenses,  Projection- 
Apparatus  (Balopticons),  Microscopes ,  Magnifiers ,  Automobile  Lenses 
and  other  High-grade  Optical  Products 


70  years  of  scientific  lens -makuxg 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Eha  Guaranty 


Very  truly  youro, 
111 


Slierman  U.  Fairchild 


FAIPCHILD  AEPIAX  CAiOTA  CORPORATION 


FAIRCHILD 

AERL\L  •  CAMERA  ■  CORPORATION 

136  Wes:  32^  St..  Wew't(,rk 


M ade  from  12, 000  feet  altitude,  showing  an 
area  of  more  than  1,000  square  miles. 

The  i\I-tr  YORK  It’ORI.D  called  this  the  ^%nost 
extraordinary  camera  shot  ever  made.  ’  ’ 


Flying  at  more  than  a  mile 
altitude  at  eighty  miles  an 
hour,  the  aerial  photographer  can 
not  afford  to  risk  poor  results. 
Weather  conditions  may  not  be 
fav'orahle  again  for  many  weeks. 
The  utmost  in  definition  must  be 
obtained. 

Think  it  over, —  if  it’s  good 
enough  for  Fairchild,  a  Carl  Zeiss 
Lens  must  be  the  best  for  you. 


October  9.  1922 


In  obtaining  enlargements  which  will  lose  ae 
little  ae  possible  In  sharpness,  we  have  found  the 
Carl  ZelsB  process  lens  of  30  cm.  focus  working  at 
F-9  to  give  the  best  results.  We  use  this  lens  wide 
open  and  after  an  enlargement  has  been  made,  retouched, 
then  copied  on  a  small  plate  and  enlarged  again.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  tell  the  copied  enlargement  from 
the  original.  We  do  not  know  of  a  more  severe  test 
on  a  lens* 


Ur.  Harold  U,  Bennett, 

163  West  23rd  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Photo  Pept, 

Uy  dear  Ur  Bennett: 


I  am  enclosing  a  photograph  of  New  York  City 
which  we  took  a  few  days  eigo  with  one  of  our  Fairchild 
Cameras  equipped  with  a  12  inch  Carl  Zeles  Lens.  For 
aerial  p)iotograp);ic  use  we  require  the  very  finest 
definition,  ns  our  pictures  are  full  of  detail  and  in 
almost  every  case  are  enlarged  from  5x7  to  30  x  40 
Inchso.  We  have  found  the  Carl  Zeiss  Lens  unexcelled 
for  tills  work  and  are  equipping  all  of  our  automatic 
cameras  with  Carl  Zeiss  Lenses. 


General  Distribiiting  Agents  for  Canada 
THE  HUGHES  OWENS  CO..  I.TD. 
Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg  Ottawa 


cARLZEISs 

JENA 


HAROl.D  M.  BENNETT 

U.  S.  AGENT 

153  West  23rd  St.,  New  York 


I’liOTO-fAiAAf^GAZiNE  the  Blue-Uook  of  Photographic  Advertising 


The  Ica  Juwel — a  five  by  seven  camera  made  by  Ica. 
The  Juwel  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  most  critical. 
Observe  its  sturdy  construction,  two-way  swing  and  re¬ 
volving  back,  its  extreme  rise,  its  sliding  front,  and  triple 
extension.  It  is  lea’s  masterpiece. 

Harold  M.  Bennett,  U.  S.  Agent,  153  West  23rd  St.,  New  York 


When  Ordering  Goods  llemeinber  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


HIGH-GRADE 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS 
AND  MATERIALS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

We  specialize  in  fine  photograj)liic 
goods,  and  are  constantly  oft'ering  the 
best  j)roducts  of  American  and  foreign 
manufacturers: 

ICA  CAMERAS 
ZEISS  LENSES 

GOERZ  CAMERAS  AND  LENSES 
TABLOID  CLIEMICALS 
ILFORD  PLATES 
AUTOCHROME  AND  PAGET 
COLOR-PLATES 


Stereoscopic  Outfits  and  Supplies 
a  specialty 

PINKHAM  &  SMITH  COMPANY 

Fine  Photographic  Goods 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

(TWO  STORES) 

292  Boylston  Street  R  13  Bromfield  Street 


KINEMA  HANDBOOK 

Uy  Austin  Lescarhoiira 

A  book  that  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  edueational,  fraternal,  re¬ 
ligions  and  social  organization  that 
does  or  does  not  use  motion-jnctures 
in  its  work.  Moreover,  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  salesman  and  htisiness-nian 
should  learn  how  to  utilise  motion- 
pictures  in  his  business.  It  is  a  prac¬ 
tical,  valuable,  non-technical  book. 
517  pages;  221  illustrations,  many 
tables  and  formulae. 

PRICE  $3.00  POSTPAID 

A<itlre99  ortlers  and  remittances  to 

PHOTO-EKA  MAGAZINE 

WOLFE  BORO,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  U.S.A. 


Every  phase  of  winter  pho1ogra[)t)y 
makes  its  own  demaiHl  upon  Itie  work¬ 
ing  (pialities  of  i  he  (Iry-j)late  used. 

HAMMER  PLATES 
MEET  ALL  DEMANDS. 

Sp('ed,  latitude  of  exposun>,  brilliancy  in 
high-lights,  and  fullness  of  detail  in  the 
shadows,  give  t  hem  t  he  lead  over  all  others. 

Special  brands  for  special  needs. 

I  lammer’s  Special  Extra-Fast  (red  label)  and 
Extra-Fast  (blue  label)  Plates  for  field-  and 
St  udio-work  and  I  bammer’s  Extra-Fast  Ortho- 
chromatic  and  D.  C.  ( trthochromatic  Plates 
for  color-values. 


Send  Tor  Hammer's  little  book,  “A  Short  Talk  on 
Negative-Makins”  (loth  edition). 


HAMMER  DRY-PLATE 
COMPANY 

Ohio  Ave.  and  Miami  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


GRAF  SUPER  LENSES 

GRAF  VARIABLE 

F/.3.8— F/4.5 

THE  ULTIMATE  LENS 
FOR  PICTORIALISTS 

Diffusion  adjustalde.  Does  not  de¬ 
pend  upon  diaphragm.  Sharp  or  soft 
at  full  opeuiiig. 

NO  HALO 

Made  ill  short-focus  for  Motion-Picture  Work 

THE  GRAF  OPTICAL  CO. 

SOUTtI  BEM),  INI). 

NEW  YORK  OEFICE:  80  \V.  40th  St. 
C.IHCACO  OEFICE:  110 So. Michigan Blvd. 

GRAF  SUPER  LENSES 


Photo-Era  Magazine  the  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  Advertising 


The  Best  Way 

to  Show  Prints 

W/’HEN  you  want  to  show  your  fine 
prints  to  a  group,  the  best  way  is 
to  show  large,  clear  pictures  as  pro¬ 
jected  on  a  screen  by  the 


Bausch  &  Lomb  Home  BALOPTICON 


The  projection-lens,  of  achromatic  construc¬ 
tion,  gives  sharp  definition  right  to  the  edges 
of  the  pictures.  Illumination  is  supplied  with 
a  400-watt  Mazda  lamp,  which  is  entirely 
silent  and  automatic  in  operation.  Each  outfit 


includes  an  aluminum-coated  screen,  three 
feet  square. 

The  Home  Balopticon  is  easy  to  operate — just 
insert  the  plug  in  any  light-socket  and  put  in 
the  picture.  Complete  outfit  ^38.50. 


Write  for  the  Home  Balopticon  Booklet 


BAUSCH  &  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 

558  St.  Paul  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

NEW  YORK  WASHINGTON  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  LONDON 


SPECIAL ! 

3 A  Folding  CAMERA 

with  F/6.3  Anastigmat  Lens,  and  Gammax  Shutter 

$24 

Compares  favorably  with  any  $50  camera 

Especially  equipped  with  Velostigmat  Lens, 
Series  IV,  Speed  F/6.3,  which  admits  6i%  more 
light  to  the  film  in  a  given  length  of  time  than  the 
best  Rectilinear  Lens  at  its  largest  stop.  For  pic¬ 
tures  f/i  X  sb^. 

Fitted  with  new  model  Gammax  Shutter  with  a  range  of 
automatically-controlled  speeds  from  l-ioo  of  a  second  down  to 
I  second.  Bulb  and  time-exposure  and  a  self-framing  finder. 

Illustrated  instruction-book  and  one  roll  of  film  free  with  each  camera 

SOLE-LEATHER  CASE,  $2.98 

CHAS.  G.  WILLOUGHBY,  Inc. 

110  West  32d  Street,  New  York  City  118  West  44th  Street,  New  York  City 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


LUMIERE 
Autochrome  Plates 

For  direct-color  photography 


SIGMA  PLATES 

A  plate  of  great  sensitiveness  which 
gives  brilliant  negatives.  Excellent 
for  newspaper-work,  children’s  por¬ 
traits,  astronomical  and  surgical 
photography 


Stereoscopic  Cameras 

Kichard,  Gaumont 


R.  J.  Fitzsimoiis  Corporation 

75  Fifth  Avenue  New  A^ork,  N.Y. 


The  Best  Tool  for  a 
Big  Job 

An  axe  in  the  hands  of  a 
crazy  man  is  a  serious  men¬ 
ace,  yet  we  do  not  condemn 
the  axe  for  its  wild  or  foolish 
application. 

Advertising  can  be — has 
been — sometimes  misused. 
Like  all  great  forces,  it  must 
be  intelligently  planned  and 
directed. 

In  the  big  job  of  reviving 
American  business,  adver¬ 
tising  is  the  best  tool  that 
money  can  buy.  Let’s  use 
it — boldly  and  well! 

[Published  by  PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE  in  co-operationj 
[with  The  Anierican  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies.] 


Smith 

Soft -Focus  Lenses 

A  new  handsomely  illustrated 
catalog  that  describes  in  detail 
the  well-known 

VISUAL  QUALITY,  SYNTHETIC, 

and  the  new  ARTISTIC  soft- 
focus  lenses,  is  now  ready  for 
distribution. 

Send  for  your  copy  to-day. 


PINhHAM  8  SMITH  COMPANY 

Fine  Photographic  Goods 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

(TWO  STORES) 

292  Boylston  Street  ::  13  Bromfield  Street 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
THE  AMATEUR 

A  Remarkable  Book  of  Correct  In¬ 
formation  and  Hel])ful  Suggestions. 
No  need  to  “ex])eriment”  longer. 

It  is  both  costly  and  discouraging. 

Make  ALF  y  our 

PICTURES 

^Is  Good  As 

YOUR  BEST  ONES 

Jfl7  Pages — IGG  Illustrations 

Written  so  you  can  understand  it.  Infor¬ 
mation,  pleasure  and  profit  from  first  page 
to  last.  Used  as  Supplementary  Text  at 
New  York  Institute  of  Photography. 

PRICE,  $3.50 

sent  postpaid  by 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 

Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 
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Photograph  by  Markham,  Portland,  Oregon 


It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  skylight  or  electric  light — 
It  is  a  question  of  what  kind  of  electric  light. 

This  question  is  a  three-sided  one,  and  has  been  fully  answered  from 
all  three  angles. 

Cooper  Hewitt  light  produces  the  highest  artistic  effects,  because  its 
complete  freedom  from  glare  ensures  natural  expression. 

Cooper  Hewitt  light  produces  the  finest  effects  of  technique,  because  of 
the  peculiar  quality  of  the  rays. 

Cooper  Hewitt  light  is  most  economical,  because  it  contains  the  great¬ 
est  amount  of  actinic  rays. 


Cooper  Hewitt  Electric  Company 


Boston — 161  Summer  Street 
Chicago — 618-9  Fisher  Building 
Cincinnati — First  National  Bank  Bldg. 
Cleveland—  Engineers’  Building 
Detroit — Ford  Building 
Hoboken — 95  River  Street 


Los  Angeles— Keese  Engineering  Corp. 
Milwaukee — Security  Building 
New  York— 120  Broadway 
Philadelphia — Drcxcl  Building 
Pittsburgh — Westinghousc  Building 
St-  Louis — Title  Guaranty  Bldg. 
Syracuse — University  Building 


CH-147 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


Photography  Made  Easy 

As  Easy  as  A  B  C 

BY 

R.  Child  Bayley 

A  liandy  volume  of  ‘'2(14  pages,  ])rinte(l  on 
thill  paper,  Hexilily  liouml  in  limp  lioanls 
for  tlie  eoat-poeket — easy  to  carry  and  to 
read.  Answers  more  (jiiestions  and  con¬ 
tains  more  information  than  any  other 
hook  cif  its  size  and  [irice. 

Exiilains  every  detail  in  siinjile  language; 
practical  and  to  the  ])oint,  hut  non-tech- 
nical.  The  plain  facts  clearly  stated,  so 
that  yon  can  understand  them. 

A  complete  course  of  easy  lessons  covering 
the  whole  field  of  outdoor-  and  indoor-pho¬ 
tography.  Cominchensive  hnt  never  te¬ 
dious.  A  hook  yon  can  read  on  the  train, 
on  N'acation  or  at  home.  If  yon  have  a 
camera,  yon  need  this  hook. 

Price,  SI. 50.  Postage  according  to  zone 

PIIOTO-EUA  MAGAZINE 

Wolfehoro  .  .  .  New  Hainiishire,  U.S.A. 


THE  KALOSAT  LENS 


THE  LENS  FOR  THE  MAN  WHO  CARES 

Write  for  booklet  “L”;  it  tells  how  a  Kalosat  will  im¬ 
prove  your  photograpliy. 

IIANOVIA  LENS  LAHOK ATOKIES 
Newark,  N..I. 


TWELVE 

GREAT  PAINTINGS 

PERSONAL  INTERPRETATIONS 

A  NEW  1500K  FOR  ART- 
LOVERS  and  ART- STUDENTS 

By  IIenky  Turner  Bailey 

Director  of  the  Cteveland  School  of  Art 

The  Twelve  Painliiifis:  Pope  Innocent  X, 
liy  \’elas(|nez;  Spring,  hy  Corot;  Ulysses  De¬ 
riding  PoLYPiiEMcs,  hy  Turner;  Creation  of 
Man,  by  Michelangelo;  Saint  Harbara,  by 
Palma  Vecchio;  The  Mother,  by  Whistler; 
.lUDITH  WITH  THE  He.AI)  OF  IloLOFERNES,  by 
Potticelli;  The  Golde.n  Stairs,  by  Ihirne- 
.Jones;  The  Sistine  jNIadonna,  by  Raphael; 
The  Transfigur.ation,  by  Itaphael;  The  As¬ 
sumption,  by  Titian;  Piet.a,  tiy  Titian. 


Format.  8x10  inches.  Twelve  full-jiage 
superb  lialftone-reprorluctions.  Text  in  large 
type.  Price  $3.00.  Postpaid  in  the  U.S. 

Address  your  orders  to 

Photo-Era  Magazine 

Vi  olfeboro,  N.  H. 


PICTORIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
IN  AMERICA 
1922 


The  third  volume,  assembled  hy  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  jiictorial  photographers  in  every  part  of 
the  United  States.  Tlie  1922  edition  contains 
many  beautiful  full-page  superb  reproductions 
of  pictorial  masterpieces.  The  text- pages  are 
of  timely  interest  and  jiraetical  value.  The 
hooks  measure  8x11  inches,  hound  in  hoards. 
The  edition  is  limited.  Send  your  order  to¬ 
day  to  avoid  disajipointment. 

Price,  $3.00,  Postpaid 


SEND  YOUR  ORDERS  TO 


PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 

Wolfehoro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 
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THE  “DALLON” 

Anastigmat  Fixed-Focus 

Telephoto-Lens 


Read  TELEPHOTOQRAPHY 
By  CYRIL  F.  LAN-DAVIS,  F.R.P.S. 
Mailed  Free.  Price  $1 


The  Stimulant 
of  Specializing 

Snapshooting  of  all  and  sundry,  resorted 
to  by  photographic  beginners,  is  bound  to 
come  to  a  pause  sooner  or  later.  The 
hobby  becomes  serious,  or  it  is  given  up; 
but  if  specialization  on  one  line  of  effort  is 
adopted,  it  leads  to  an  interest  and  profi¬ 
ciency  which  is  in  every  way  desirable. 

TELEPHOTOGRAPHY 

will  provide  that  fascination  and  persis¬ 
tent  incentive,  because  of  the  many  and 
novel  subjects  you  can  photograph— some¬ 
thing  so  very  different  to  what  the  other 
man  gets,  who  is  confined  to  ordinary  fo¬ 
cus  lenses.  DALLMEYERS  stand  su¬ 
preme  in  making  TELEPHOTO-LENSES 
and  will  be  happy  to  furnish  a  book  show¬ 
ing  the  various  types  they  offer,  if  you 
will  write  for  it,  or  apply  to  your  dealer 
for  a  copy. 

Sole  Distributing  Agents  for  the 
United  States 

Messrs.  Herbert  S  Huesgen  Go. 

18  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 
U.S.A. 


Bring  Out  The  Natural  Beauty  Of  Your 
Pictures  With 

ROEHRIG’S 

Transparent  Oil 

(GUARANTEED  PERMANENT) 

Complete  Outfit  $3.75 

The  leading  transparent  oil  photo-colors  on  the  market  to-day.  Will  positively  give  the  results 
claimed.  No  brushes  necessary.  By  our  original  method  of  applying  these  coiors,  any  amateur 
can  use  them  successfully.  They  are  easily  applied  and  quickly  removed  for  alteration. 

None  better  for  parchment-decorating.  Once  used,  always  used.  A  trial  will  convince  you. 
Inquire  from  your  dealer  or  write  direct  for  descriptive  literature. 

As  spurious  imitations  of  the  world-famed  Roehrig  Colors  are  offered  to  the  public,  purchasers 
and  dealers  are  requested  to  see  that  the  name  ROEHRIG-BIELENBERG  CO.,  Inc.,  appears 
on  all  labels.  The  ROEHRIG-BIELENBERG  CO.,  Inc.,  manufactures  the  Roehrig  Colors  and 
the  Roehrig  Colors  ONLY,  and  has  absolutely  no  connection  with  any  other  concern  of  similar 
name  or  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  similar  products. 

ROEHRIG-BIELENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

155  NEVINS  STREET  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Er.\  Guaranty 


Standard  Art-Books  Which 

Every  Camera -User 

Should 

Own 

A  Treatise  on  Art.  In  Three  Parts . 

..$2.00 

Dec.  1913 

Art-Treasures  of  Washington . 

..  3.00 

Feb.  1912 

Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts . 

..  3.00 

Aug.  1910 

Composition  in  Monochrome  and  Color. . . . 

. Arthur  W.  Dow  . 

..  6.00 

Apr.  1913 

How  to  Study  Pictures . 

..  4.00 

Picture-Dictionary . 

..  1.00 

Oct.  1917 

Twelve  Great  Paintings . 

.  .  3.00 

Dec.  1921 

The  Art  of  the  Wallace  Collection . 

. Henry  C.  Shelley . 

..  2.60 

July  1913 

The  British  Museum:  Its  History  and  Treasures . /fenry  C.  Shelley . 

..  4.00 

Mar.  1912 

Add  15c.  for  postage  to  price  of  books  < 
Send  all  orders, 

all  orders  from  points  outside  of  New  England 
with  remittance,  direct  to 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  WOLFEBORO,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  U.  S.  A. 

PHOTOGR  AMS  OF  THE  YEAR 
1922 

Edited  by  F.  J.  MORTIMER 

The  rnleriiatioiial  Annual  of 
Pictorial  Photography 

Over  one  hundred  reproductions  of 
the  best  pictures  of  the  year  from  the 
London  Salon,  the  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  I’liotographic  Society,  theprinci- 
I>al  American  and  h'oreign  Shows  of 
1922,  and  selected  examples  from 
American,  British,  French,  Italian,  Bel¬ 
gian,  Canadian,  Australian,  Scandina¬ 
vian  and  Japanese  workers,  together 
with  reports  of  the  progi-ess  of  Pic¬ 
torial  Photogi-aphy  here  ami  abroad. 
The  book  is  a  comiJete  record  of  the 
best  pictorial  photography  and  a  treas¬ 
ury  of  ins]hration  to  all  vvdio  follow 
picture-making  with  a  camera. 

To  be  issued  early  in  January,  1923. 

As  the  edition  will  be  limited  we.  ask 
that  you  place  your  orders  now,  and  be 
sure  of  your  co])y. 

Price,  papcr^covers,  $?2.50;  Cloth,  $3.50 

PllOTO-EHA  MAGAZINE 

Wolfeboro  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


A  TIMELY  BOOK 
FOR  PICTORIALISTS 

(New  Edition) 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

AND 

FINE  ART 

By  HENRY  TURNER  BAILEY 

Dean  of  Cleveland  School  of  Art 
Adviser  at  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art 

In  twelve  chapters:  Wliere  we  all  begin — Our 
Common  Second  Step — Tlie  Slough  of  "High 
Art” — The  Parting  of  tlie  Ways — The  Discov¬ 
ery  of  Pictorial  Material — The  Subject  only — 
The  Subject  in  Place — The  Subject  Enhanced 
— Rhythm — Balance — The  Sirens — Harmony. 

Format,  x  10^  inches.  96  reproductions  of  original 
photographs  and  famous  paintings.  124  pages. 

Price,  $2.50.  Postage  according  to  zone. 

Address  your  orders  to 

PHOTO -ERA  MAGAZINE 

WOLFEBORO,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  U.S.A. 


OUR  MAGAZINE  DEPARTMENT 

Many  of  our  readers  and  subscribers  are  availing  themselves  of  our 
magazine  department  which  fills  orders  promptly  for  any 
popular,  technical,  art  or  photographic  magazine 
published.  Every  subscription  is  sent 
direct  to  the  publisher. 

Ask  for  a  quotation  on  your  favorite  magazines. 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


Photo-Er.x  M.\g.\zine  the  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  Advertising 


Practical 

Color  Photography 

By  E.  J.  Wall,  F.C.S.,  F.R.P.S. 

This  book  is  a  thoroughly  practical  work. 
It  gives  little  space  to  history  and  theory, 
but  does  contain  practical  working-direc¬ 
tions,  including  every  detail  of  formula  and 
manipulation,  for  every  process  of  natural 
color-photography  which  lias  any  claim 
to  practical  utility  or  any  theoretical  im¬ 
portance. 

The  author  is  a  photographic  research 
chemist  of  the  widest  experience  in  both 
Europe  and  America.  Author  of  “Wall’s 
Dictionary  of  Photography,”  “The  Carbon 
Process,”  etc.  The  book  i.s  a  substantial 
octavo,  well  bound  in  red  cloth,  illustrated 
with  numerous  diagrams. 

Price,  $3.00.  Postage  according  to  zone 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 

Wolfeboro  .  .  .  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 


‘WELLCOME’ 
Photo  Exposure 
Calculator,  Handbook 
and  Diary,  1923 

Tells  correct  e.xposure  under 
any  circumstance.  Full  of 
other  valuable  information 
for  beginners  and  advanced 
workers. 

Plate  Speeds  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Time  Tables,  etc., 
revised  to  date. 

New  plates  and  films  added. 

Obtain  your  copy 
TO-DAY  from  your 
usual  photo  dealer 


Burroughs  Wellcome  &  Co. 


METEOR 

FLASH-POWDER 

OR  FLASH-CARTRIDGES 


PROFESSIONALS  AND  AMATEURS  WHO  HAVE  TRIED 
OUR  POWDER  SAY  THAT  IT  EXCELS  IN  ACTINIC  QUALI¬ 
TIES,  GIVES  LESS  SMOKE.  IGNITES  EASIER,  KEEPS  BETTER, 
AND  GIVES  LITTLE  REPORT.  WE  SUGGEST  THAT  YOU 
TRY  A  BOTTLE  TODAY.  AT  YOUR  DEALER. 


JOHN  G.  MARSHALL 


1752  ATLANTIC  AVENUE 


BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


For  Your  Photographic  Library 


Standard  Photographic  Books  Which  Every  Camera-User 

Should  Own 

will  be  found  listed  below.  For  detailed  information  regarding  them,  read  the  reviews  in 
the  issues  of  Photo-Era  Magazine  indicated  at  the  right  of  each  title.  Orders  for  any 
of  these  books  will  be  filled  promptly  at  the  published  price. 

Any  photographic  or  art-book,  not  in  this  list,  will  gladly  be  procured  at  request. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOKS 


Airplane-Photography  . . Herbert  E.  Ives . 

American  Annual  of  Photography  1923  (cloth) . Percy  Y.  Howe . 

Behind  the  Motion-Picture  Screen . Austin  Lescarboura . 

Cash  Fiom  Your  Camera . American  Photographic  Pub.  Co. 

Condensed  Course  in  Motion-Picture  Photography  . .  .N.Y.  Institute  of  Photography  .  .  . 

Dictionary  of  Photography . E.  J.  Wail,  F.R.P.S . 

Everyman’s  Chemistry . Elwood  Hendrick . 

Handbook  of  Photomicrography . H.  Lloyd  Hind  &  W.  B.  Randles . 

How  Motion-Pictures  Are  Made . Homer  Croy . 

How  to  Make  Good  Pictures . Eastman  Kodak  Company . 

How  to  Use  the  Air-Brush . Samuel  W.  Frazer . 

Kinema  Handbook . Austin  Lescarboura . 

Light  and  Shade— And  Their  Applications . M.  Luckiesh . 

Making  Your  Camera  Pay . .Frederick  C.  Davis . 

Modern  Telephotography  (paper  edition,  $1.60) . Capt.  Owen  Wheeler . cloth, 

One  Hundred  Advertisements  for  Photographers . Abel  Publishing  Co . 

Photo-Engraving  Primer . Steven  H.  Horgan  . 

Photograms  of  the  Year  1921 . F.J.  Mortimer,  F.R.P.S.. .  .cloth, 

Photographic  Amusements . Walter  E.  Woodbury . 

Photography  and  Fine  Art . Henry  Turner  Bailey . 

Photography  and  Its  Applications . William  Gamble,  F.R.P.S . 

Photography  for  the  Amateur . Geo.  W.  French. . 

Photography  for  Students  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  .  .Louis  Derr,  A.M.,S.B . 

Photography  in  Colors . George  Lindsay  Johnson . 

Photography — Its  Principles  and  Applications . Alfred  Watkins,  F.R.P.S.. 

Photography  of  To-Day . H.  Chapman  Jones,  F.R.P.S . 

Pictorial  Composition  in  Photography . Arthur  Hammond . 

Pictorial  Landscape  Photography . Photo-Pictorialists  of  Buffalo.  .  .  . 

Pictorial  Photography  in  America,  1922 . Pictorial  Photographers  of  America 

Poems  of  the  Dance . Edward  R.  Dickson . 

Practical  Color-Photography . E.J.  Wall,  F.R.P.S . 

Practical  Kinematography  and  Its  Application . Frederick  A.  Talbot . 

Practical  Photo-Micrography . J.  E.  Barnard . 

Saturday  with  My  Camera . S.  C.  Johnson . 

Systematic  Development  of  X-ray  Plates  and  Films. . .  Lehman  Wendell,  B.S.,  D.D.S.. . 

Telephotography . Cyril  F.  Lan-Davis . 

The  Air-Brush  in  Photography . George  F.  Stine . 

The  Commercial  Photographer . L.  G.  Rose  . 

The  Dictionary  of  Photography . E.J.  Wall,  F.R.P.S . 

The  Fine  Art  of  Photography . Paul  Lewis  Anderson . 

The  Fundamentals  of  Photography . C.  E.  K.  Mees,  D.Sc . 

The  Optical  Projection . Russell  S.  Wright . 

Wonderland  of  the  East . William  Copeman  Kitchin,  Ph.D. . 
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LEARN  PHOTOGRAPHY 


Good-paying  positions  in  the  best  studios  await  students  who 
prepare  themselves  now.  For  28  years  we  liave  successfully  taught 
Photography,  Photo-Engraving  and  Three-Color  Work. 
Our  graduates  earn  $35  to  $100  a  week.  We  assist  them  to 
good  positions.  B’it  yourself  now  for  a  position  at  better  pay. 
Terms  easy:  living  inexpensive.  Largest  and  best  school  of 
its  kind.  Write  for  Catalog  today. 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box  PE,  122  Wabash  Avenue  Effingham,  Illinois 


Abco  Anastigmat  F/6.3 


$g.50 

Sg.95 


5}4  inch  Focus 
IN  ACME  SHUTTER. 

Speed  to  I/30Uth  second 
534  inch  ABCO  ANASTIGMAT  F/7.5 
IN  UNIVERSAL  SHUTTER 
LENSES  AND  SHUTTERS  BRAND-NEW. 

The  Abco  Anabtigmat  is  a  high-grade,  fully  corrected  len?, 
that  can  be  fitted  to  334  ■134  cameras  of  all  makes.  Will 

render  brilliant,  snappy  negatives  at  all  apertures. 

Send  cheque  or  money-order  and  receive  lens  by  return 
mail.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 

Abe  Cohen's  Exchange 

113  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


KODAKS  A  CAMERAS 
LENSES 

NEW  or  USED — MODELS  and  STYLES  to  suit  the  individual 
and  purpose,  at  the  lowest  prices.  NOW  is  the  time  to  obtain 

OUR  BARGAIN-CATALOG 

and  convince  yourself  that  we  offer  extraordinary  values.  If  you 
have  a  perplexing  problem  to  decide  relative  to  photography, 
our  experienced  sales-force  will  gladly  render  assistance. 

First-class  merchandise — moderate  prices  and 
prompt  service — Guaranteed. 
CENTRAL  CAMERA  CO.,  124  So.  Wabash  Ave. 
Dept.  29  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Photography  Amateur 

By  GEORGE  W.  FRENCH 

417  Pages  166  Illustrations 

A  remarkable  book  of  correct  information 
and  Helpful  Suggestions.  No  need  to  “ex¬ 
periment”  longer.  Written  so  you  can  un¬ 
derstand  it.  Information,  pleasure  and 
profit  from  first  page  to  last.  Used  as 
Supplementary  Text-book  at  New  York 
Institute  of  Photography.  Price  $3.50 

Sent  postpaid  by 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 

WOLFEBORO,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  U.S.A. 


Money  in  Home-Portraitnre 

^J^THETHER  you  are  a  professional  photographer  or  an  advanced 
amateur  you  can  make  money  at  Home-Portraiture  with  a 

HALLDORSON 

HOME-PORTRAIT  LAMP 


Your  choice  of  two  famous  models- 
electric,  the  other  flash. 


-one 


Home-Portrait  orders  often  total  over  $100  each,  the 
work  commanding  higher  prices  than  studio-portraiture 
besides  being  far  more  interesting. 

You  can  double  your  present  income  by  doing  this  kind 
of  work  in  your  spare  time.  One  of  these  lamps  en¬ 
ables  you  to  do  better  work  than  under 
a  studio  skylight,  and  often  pays  for 
itself  in  the  first  sitting. 

Send  for  interesting  folder,  “The  Way  to  Suc¬ 
cessful  Home-Portraiture,”  together  with  full 
information — both  free. 


Halldorson 

Home-Portrait  Electric  Lamp  1780  Wilson  Avenue 


The  Halldorson  Company 

Chicago 


Halldorson 

Home-Portrait  Flash  Lamp 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


Sunlite  Flash  Powder 

“The  Light  That  Never  Fails” 

A  uniform  and  dependable  Hash- 
powder  of  exceptionally  high 
actinic  value. 

Literature  from  dealer  or  direct,  on 
Banquet  Flash-Bags,  Blow-Lamps, 
and  other  products. 

Brieloff  Manufacturing  Co. 

33  UNION  SQUARE  NEW  YORK 


HOW  TO  BECOME  A 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

EARNING  $35  TO  $IE5  AWEEK 

An  interesting  illustrated  booklet 
(free)  on  choosing  a  vocation,  the 
exceptional  opportunities  Pho¬ 
tography  offers  you  and  how  to  avail  yourself  of  these 
advantages. 

MOTION- PICTURE  —  COMMERCIAL  —  PORTRAITURE 
Three  to  eix  months*  course.  Practical  instruction.  Modern  equip¬ 
ment.  Day  or  evening  classes.  Easy  terms.  Call  or  write  for 
Catalog  No.  23. 

N.  Y.  INSTITUTE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BROOKLYN 

141  W.  36th  St.  630  So.  Wabash  Ave.  505  State  St. 


The  Harrold  Exposure  Scale 

Accurate  Convenient  Practical 

It  gives  direct-reading  quickly 
and  correctly,  without  mental 
effort;  for  any  condition  of 
light,  various  plates,  films,  sub¬ 
jects  and  stops.  No  tables  to 
consult;  no  sensitized  paper; 
nothing  to  peep  through.  Com¬ 
pactly  made  of  celluloid 
in  handsome  colors,  en¬ 
closed  in  strong  envelope 
to  fit  vest  pocket.  Price 
$1.  Money  back  and  wel¬ 
come  if  not  pleased.  Dealers 
get  busy.  Send  for  circular. 
ELMER  HARROLD,  leetonia,  Ohio 


8x  cept  10)1(1 1  nnting  S. 


ei'vice 


Accuracy — Proofs  are  read  twice, 
intricate  work  three  times,  by  ex¬ 
perienced  proofreaders,  and  every 
precaution  is  taken  to  avoid  errors. 
This  is  included  in  the  service 


'"l^pndered  by 

^  GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO.  (inc.) 


BOSTON 


Higgins' 


Drawing-Inks 
Eternal  Writing-Ink 
Engrossing-Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo-Mounter  Paste 
Drawing-Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  Etc. 
Are  the  Enest  and  best  inks  and  adhesives. 
Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use  of  corrosive  and 
ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives,  and  adopt  tlie 
Higgins  Inks  and  Adhesives.  They  will 

be  a  revelation  to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean, 
well  put  up,  and  withal  so  efhcient. 

At  Dealers  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO. 

Manufacturers 

271  Ninth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Branches:  Chicago,  London 


THE  HALFTONES  in  this 
magazine  are  made  by  us  and 
show  the  handicraft  of  our 
workshop.  We  render  this 
same  lieljiful  service  to  many  other  fjuhlishers 
and  business-houses.  We  offer  you  our  closest 
co-operation  in  your  engraving-problems. 


THE  MODERN  ENGRAVING  CO. 

154  Federal  Street  7  Water  Street 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Your  Prints  Will  Pay  Double 

ti'hen  you  use  them  in  conuection  uitli 
tvell-prepured  urtirles. 

THE  UR  ITER'S  MONTHLY  is  a  valuable 
magazine  for  the  photographic  ivorker  who 
also  works  with  his  pen.  It  is  a  magazine  of 
literary  cra  ftsmanship  and  literary  .salesman¬ 
ship.  Ninety-si.x  pages  every  month  filled  ivith 
practical  and  professional  advice:  with  new 
suggestions,  etc. 

Subscription-price,  $3.00  a  year 
Send  25c.  for  a  sample  copy  of  the  January  number 

The  Writer’s  Monthly 

Dept.  P.H.,  Myrick  Bldg.  Springfield.  Mass. 


The  Commercial  Photographer 

By  L.  G.  Rose 

A  book  that  every  photographer  should  have 
Price,  $4.00.  Postage,  15  cents  extra 
Order  a  copy  today  from 

PHOTO -ERA  MAGAZINE 

Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire  U.  S.  A. 
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GRAFLEX 

You  see  through  the  lens  and 
with  the  lens  when  you  look  in 
the  hood  of  a  Graflex.  You 
watch  the  subject  move  and 
the  focus  change.  You  know 
what  the  picture  will  be  like. 

This  freedom  from  guesswork 
distinguishes  Graflex  photog¬ 
raphy  and  is  valuable  to  both 
novice  and  master. 

Graflex  catalog  by  mail  or  at  dealers' 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Folmer  &  Schwing  Department  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


Kodak  Anastigmat  Equipped — 


Premo 


No.  9 


sMx  534 
4-^^  5 


Premo  No.  9  commands  added  respect  when  equipped 
with  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens  /'.  7.7  or  f.  6.3.  Sharpness  and 
crispness  in  the  negative  are  valuable  qualities,  well  de¬ 
served  by  the  class  ot  work  permitted  by  this  versatile  cam¬ 
era  with  its  long  bellows,  swing  bed,  reversible  back,  rising 
and  tailing  front. 

rices  of  Premo  No.  Q,  J]4  or  4.  x 

including  Case  and  Holder 
With  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter  and 

Kodak  Anastigmat  lens/.  7.7 . $45.00 

With  Ilex  shutter  and  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens  /.  6.3  65.00 


Premo  catalog  by  mail  or  at  dealers ' 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Rochester  Optical  Department  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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Every  feature  makes  enlarging  easier 


Kodak 


Auto-Focus 

Enlarger 


From  lamp  house  to  paper  holders,  simplicity  features  the  design 
of  the  Kodak  Auto-Focus  Enlarger.  Adjust  the  negative  in  the 
holder,  and  the  paper  on  the  table — fix  the  size  of  the  enlargement 
by  raising  or  lowering  the  camera — and  expose  by  turning  down  the 
lens  shield.  The  focus  is  automatically  adjusted  for  you. 

The  Kodak  Auto-Focus  Enlarger  takes  either  plate  or  film  nega¬ 
tives  up  to  4x6  inches  and  makes  prints  on  Bromide  Paper  up  to 
14x21  inches. 

Price  complete  with  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens,  negative  holder, paper 
holder,  set  of  flexible  metal  masks  in  six  sizes  and  electric  cord,  but 
without  the  60-watt  Mazda  Lamp  required  for  illumination.  $35.00 

Diffusing  Disc  for  soft  focus  effects . 


1. 00 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.Y.  The  Kodak  City 
At  your  dealer  s 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


Kodak 
M  acrncsium 
Ribbon  Hold  er 

A  sale  and  simple  met  hod 
ot  providing  extra  light  lor 
interior  work,  copying  or 
portraiture,  and  lor  expos¬ 
ing  Velox  or  other  devel¬ 
oping  out  papers. 

I'he  rihhon  is  best  ig¬ 
nited  hy  a  special  alcohol 
lamp. 

Prices 

Kodak  Magnesium  Itibbon  Holder 
with  12  feet  of  ribbon  (about  300 
average  exposures)  .  .  .  5.35 

Alcohol  lamp  for  use  with  Kodak 
Magnesium  Ribbon  Holder  .30 


Kodak  Liquid 
Glue 

A  new  glue  Irom  an  im¬ 
proved  lormula  sold  in  con- 
\’enient  tubes  designed  to 
keep  the  lingers  clean.  For 
heavy  mounting  work, 
Iraminp:,  or  wherever  an 
extra  strong  adliesive  is 
required 

Price  per  tube 
Ij  certs 


liASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  Pke  Kodak  City 
At  your  dealer's 
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All  that  plates  can  do — and  more 


Kodak  Cut  Film 

Produces  negatives  with  superior  photographic  qualities,  yet  it 
has  the  film  advantages  of  being  non-halation,  light  and  unbreak¬ 
able. 

Regular  Kodak  Cut  Film  has  all  the  speed  of  the  best  portrait 
emulsion,  while  Kodak  Cut  Film  Super  Speed  is  considerably  faster. 

When  equipped  with  Combination  Backs,  Nos.  j  and  3A  Kodaks, 
regular  and  Special  can  use  Kodak  Cut  Film. 


Kodak  Developing 
Box  No.  I 

and 

Kodak  Cut  Film  Developing  Hangers 


Kodak  Developing  Box  No.  i,  f~J; 

accommodating  twelve  films,  each  -i 

suspended  from  a  Kodak  Cut  Film  ^  ^ 

Developing  Hanger,  permits  the  uniform  development  of  Kodak  Cut 
Film  by  the  simple  time  and  temperature  method. 


Kodak  Cut  Film  Developing  Box  No.  i 

without  hangers . ^2.00 

Kodak  Cut  Film  Developing  Hangers,  each  .20 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  r^e  Kodak  City 
At  your  dealer  s 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


Safe  Illumination  for  the 
Amateur’s  Dark  Room 

Kodak  and  Brownie  Safelights  give  sufficiently  strong 
illumination,  yet  keep  the  room  safe  for  handling  dims, 
plates  and  papers  and  thus  help  you  to  better  results  in  your 
dark  room.  These  lamps  are  supplied  with  a  Series  I  Safe- 
light  for  use  with  dims  or  plates  not  highly  color  sensitive 
but  other  series  can  be  substituted  for  more  advanced  work. 


The  Kodak  Safelight  Lamp 

Brown  enameled  metal,  inside  white 
to  intensify  light.  Price  complete,  except 
for  electric  bulb  .... 

Extra  Safelights  (any  series)  size 

5  7>  each .  .75 


53-25 


The  Brownie  Satelight  Lamp 

Japanned  metal,  safelight  in  end  and 
side.  Screws  into  light  socket  and  takes 
15-watt  Mazda  Lamp.  Price  complete 
except  for  electric  bulb  .  .  Si'35 


IBxtra  Circular  End  Safelight  (any  series)  each  S.25 
Extra  Side  Safelight  (^^'^7  series)  .40 

KASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  rhe  Kodak  City 
At  your  dealer  s 
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JANUARY  1923  25  CENTS 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 

The  American  Journal  of  Photography 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  - 
FOR  THE 

AMATEUR  AND  PROFESSIONAL 


Gevaert  Photo-Products  Co. 

ANTWERP,  BELGIUM 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  HIGH-GRADE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

PAPERS  AND  PLATES 


PA  P  E  K  S 


PKIlSTlNG  Om  PAPERS 

“■IKJNIX  - Self-toning  Paper 

“HEtjC)!! - Gelatine — Chloride  Paper 

DEVELOPING  PAPERS 

‘‘N(_)VAG  AS'' _ amateur  photo-fini&hing  and  commer¬ 

cial  printing 

“AKTOS"— For  high-  grade  portraiture 

“VITTEX"  _ Hapid  chloride  lor  enlarging  and  contact 

[irinting. 

RROMIDE  PAPERS 
''‘]N(  )  VAB K(  )lVl  - Rapid;  for  enlarging 

ORTHOBUOM"—  For  extra  high-graile  enlarging  and 
Itromoil 


PLATES 


“SFNSIMA" 

■■>PKCIAL  SENSrriVE"  . 

“SPFXIAL  RAPID”  . 

“ORDINARY”  . 

“PROCESS” 

“SENSIiMA  ORTHOCIIROAF 
“ORTHOCIIROMATIC"  . 
“FILTERED  ORTHO” 

“ORTHO  ANTI-HALO"  . 
“ANTLHALO"  . 

"SENSI.M A  ANTI-IIALI )” 

LANTERN  SLIDES  Bloch  and  Broun 
X-KAY  PLATES 
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United  Stales  Distributors 

The  Gevaerl  Co.  of  America,  Inc. 

117  West  Forty-sixth  Street  -  -  New  York  City 


SEE  OUR  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 
EXPOSITION  TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE  GRAND  CENTRAL  PALACE 
APRIL  21  TO  28,  1923 


Ask  for  descriptive 
PRICE-LIST 
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Three  points  of 
supremacy  that 
feature  the 


No.  I  Autographic  Kodak  Special 

Kodamatic Shutter:^e.Ytn  accurate  speeds  from  1/2  to  i/cooth 
of  a  second,  timed  and  tested  to  give  exactly  what  the  dial 
indicates.  Also  time  and  bulb  actions. 

Kodak  Anastigmat  Lens  f  .6.J'  An  anastigmat  made  to 
conform  to  the  highest  lens  standards  and  designed  for  the 
No.  I  Special. 

Automatic  Diaphragm  Scale:  Tends  to  overcome  errors  in  ex¬ 
posure  by  indicating  the  proper  time  for  each  stop  opening. 

Rising  front,  screw  focusing  device,  compact,  and  auto¬ 
graphic^ — -the  No.  I  Special  is  a  leader  among  pocket 
cameras. 

Pictures 
2^X  3K 

Price  $50.00 

at  your  dealer  s 

EASTMAN 
KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  7 he  Kodak  City 


Wiien  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Eka  Guaranty 


Your  favorite  negative  will  make 
a  favorite  print  on 


VELOX 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  V.  the  Kodak  City 

All  dealers' 


Photo-Era  ^Magazine 


tlie  l?lue-Book  of  Photograpliic  Advertising 
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PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  LIBRARY 

Harrisburg  ^  / >4  L 


In  case  of  failure  to  return  the  books  the  borrower  agrees  to  pay  the  original 
price  of  the  same,  or  to  replace  them  with  other  copies.  The  last  borrower  is 
held  responsible  for  any  mutilation. 

Return  this  book  on  or  before  the  last  date  stamped  below. 
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